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THE POLITICIAN, NO. VIII. 


The real strength of the Ministers Considered. 
—Probable divisions in the Cabinet.—Mr. 
Stanley’s Faults and Merits.—A view of 
the position of the House of Lords, and the 
necessity of avoiding a collision between the 
two Assemblies.—T he probable Tactics of 
the Tory Peers. 

Tue world need not be informed that the 
elections are now over—and an immense 
majority of what are termed the Whig party 
returned to the reformed House of Com- 
mons. Never had an English administration 
a stronger body of supporters in the Repre- 
sentative Assembly. Never, therefore, to 
the eye of the superficial did an English ad- 
ministration appear more powerful. But, 
examined a little closer, we shall find that 
-what seems the cause of their strength is 
not unlikely to be the cause of their disunion. 
Anoverwhelming preponderance of members 
are returned, engaged to the most popular 
opinions, and the consideration of the most 
popular opinions is atonce forced upon the 
government. The Ministers run every hazard 
of losing the majority they have obtained un- 
less they consent to embrace the policy to 
which that majority are pledged. The conse- 
quence of this is an immediate discussion 
among the members of the Cabinet how far 
to resist the Movement, or how far to ad- 
vance with it. Had the proportion of reform- 
ing members been less great, it is obvious 
that there might have been less disagree- 
ment among the ministers; for the more 
Liberal would have said to the more {/on- 
servative—* With this House of Commons 
we cannot carry popular measures to the 
extent we wish, and we are contented, there- 
fore, with approaching to the boundary that 
you would appoint.” The Conservative 
policy would have been embraced, and the 
very necessity of securing a dubious majori- 
ty would have made the Cabinet unanimous. 
But the amazing strength of the liberal party, 
and the lengths to which they have carried 
their professions to their constituents, give 





one part of the Cabinet the courage to ad- 
vance, as it strikes into the other moiety of 
the Cabinet the féar of proceeding. One 
says—“ We have now the power to forward 
the work of good government.” The other 
says—“ Things are gone too far, now is the 
time to resist continued innovation;” with 
one it is the very moment to advance—with 
the other to stand still. This, we have cause 
to believe, is the real state of feeling amongst 
the ministers, (although, perhaps, it is more 
easy to point out the conservative than the 
progressing wremag: be 9 thus, as we com- 
menced by saying, their seeming strength is 
the cause of their probable disunion. We 
will not take the question of the Ballot as an 
example ; we fancy (despite of mere popular 
rumours) that we shall find all the ministers 
agreed to resist that measure. So far there 
is little fear of a schism; too much impor- 
tance has been attached to some. equivocal 
expressions of Lord John Russell, and of a 
few immediate partizans of the ministry, 
The threat—“If men are to be intimidated 
from giving their votes, then, much as we 
dislike it, we must have the ballot,” ought 
to be regarded merely as an electioneering 
maneuvre. It simply means—“If we are 
not returned to parliament, we will pun- 
ish you with a new infliction of popular 
rights ;” and, being safely returned, the ex- 
cuse for dispensing with the Ballot will be— 
“The bill has worked well. Let us wait.” 
Or, in other words, “we are now in a ma- 
jority, what signifies further alteration?” 
In truth, it is impossible to disguise from 
ourselves the fact, that when ministers have 
spoken of the Ballot, it has not been as a 
boon to the people, but as a punishment to 
the Tories. A man of ordinary discernment 
may perceive, therefore, that the “animis 
celestibus ire” are not likely to be kindled 
by any extraordinary fervour for securing the 
Ballot, and that the intimidation which has 
not prevented the return of my Lord John 
Russell for Devonshire, will not be considered 
sufficiently strong to warrant “so dangerous 
an innovation in our constutional customs.” 
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But there is a question that cannot be 
blinked or delayed,—the question of Church 
Reform; and the degree and nature of that 
reform can scarcely be a matter of easy ar- 
rangement with the ministers. From the 
line of conduct Mr. Stanley has adopted,— 
from the unbending haughtiness of his char- 
acter,—and from engagements to the High- 
church Party, stronger perhaps than those 
of any other English member of the House 
of Commons, (save, it may be, Sir Robert 
Inglis,) it is difficult to imagine that he will 
readily subscribe to the pecuniary emanci- 
pation of dissenters and the diminished 
“dignity ” of the hierarchical salaries. The 
most obvious and the most imperiously de- 
manded of all the ecclesiatical reforms (the 
adjustment of tithes only excepted) is, that 
the treasuries of the Established Church 
should only be supported by its members. 
No reform short of this will satisfy that vast 
and intrepid body of men, the Dissenters of 
England, who, by siding with the people on 
political, have won their confidence on ec- 
clesiastical matters,—so that not to satisfy 
the Dissenters will, we suspect, be not to 
satisfy the people. But this species of Re- 
form, however just and moderate, cannot 
possibly be agreed to by Mr. Stanley :—the 
man who is pledged to support the enormities 
of the Church of Ireland, cannot shrink from 
advocating the petty grievances of the 
Church Establishment of England. He who 
thinks that the Catholic majority should pay 
the Protestant few in one country may be 
forgiven for asserting that the dissenting 
minority should enrich the proponderating 
division of the Legitimate Establishment 
in the other. We can conceive no reform 
which Lord Brougham would propose from 
which it is not likely that Mr. Stanley would 
dissent.* The latter gentleman stands, in- 
deed, in a peculiar position; he is equally 
dangerous as an enemy and a friend,—an 
admirable speaker, he is a bungling states- 
man; with great talents, he has no judg- 
ment; no man debates better or legislates 
worse ; clear, shrewd and penetrating in the 
House of Commons, he is blinder than a 
mole in the Cabinet of St. James’s or the 
councils of the Castle at Dublin. He de- 
tects every fallacy in an adversary,—he em- 
braces every blunder ina law,—nothing can 
be happier than his replies or more infelici- 
tous than his motions,—he hastens to com- 
mence and never calculates how he is to 
proceed,—his Bills are brought into the 
House with a vast flourish of trumpets, they 
vanish in all the skulking obscurity of defeat, 
—he compromises the ministerial wisdom by 
rushing into a motion, and the ministerial 





* Yet the Tories have affected to consider the 
opinions of Lord Brougham as more congenial 
with the sentiments of Mr. Stanley than those of 
any other Member in the Cabinet. It is easy to 
see through their design in this representation. 
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dignity by as suddenly forsaking it. Yet 
this perilous friend would be a terrible foe: 
he is the only man on the ministerial benches 
capable of replying to Peel. To take his 
counsels from the ministry would be an in- 
calculable blessing,—to transfer his voice to 
the opposition would be an irreparable mis- 
fortune. 

With this embarrassing ally, popular 
questions become doubly difficult to the gov- 
ernment, and we are sure that there must 
arise many subjects for consideration on 
which the opinions of Mr. Stanley will be in 
the one scale and the expectations of the 
English people in the other,—the fear of the 
hostility of the one, the evils of disappoint- 
ing the other! 

And here a new view of the political field 
forces itself upon us. It may be recollected 
that, in opposition to the generality of our 
contemporaries, we insisted that the neces- 
sity of a creation of Peers, so far from bein 
removed by the passing of the Reform Bill, 
would become doubly imperious by that 
event. Wesaid, “Ifthe Upper Chamber 
cannot agree with this present House of 
Commons, how can you hope that it will 
agree withthe next? Are you afraid ofa 
collision now ?—be doubly afraid of a collis- 
ion then; at present there is one only ground 
of dispute,—with your first Reformed Par- 
liament there will be a hundred grounds. 
Take now, therefore, the opportunity when 
the apparent urgency of the case excuses all 
extraordinary measures;—pour into the 
Upper House that necessary infusion of pop- 
ular principles which will bring it into sym- 
pathy with the Lower;—make your Peers 
apparently for the passing of one great na- 
tional measure and the escape from a proba- 
ble revolution; but in reality, also, not for 
the temporary occasion, but for permanent 
ends ;—not for the punishment of the Lords 
because they have resisted the people, but 
for their real safety because they should 
harmonize with the people.” 

Our reader will perceive that we were right; 
the necessity for a creation of Peers remains 
unaltered. Consider the Church Reform, 
the Taxes on Knowledge, the Abolition of 
Slavery, nay, the minor points of the opening 
the East India Monopoly, and repealing the 
Bank Charter. Is it likely that, on these 
questions, the Tory majority of the Peers 
will yield to the liberal majority of the Com- 
mon§? It would be madness to expect that 
England should once more witness the ex- 
traordinary spectacle of a monarch beseech- 
ing the majority of his hereditary counsel- 
lors,—to walk, amidst the hootings of a deri- 
sive people, out of their own legislative 
assembly, and the haughty successors ( not, 
alas! descendants!) ofthe Norman dictators 
of the third Henry, preferring the prayer of 
their Royal Master to what they solemnly 
asserted they believed the dictates of their 
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conscience, the safety of the constitution, 
and the prosperity of the country ;—that hu- 
miliating spectacle cannot again occur, the 
disgrace of it was too foul, and the ludibrium 
too galling. As vain would it be to expect 
that the Peers, aware of the danger of being 
triumphant, would silently submit to perpet- 
ual defeats, would relinquish their immense 
majority over the Ministers they hate with 
all the bitterness of a hostile party, and all 
the vengeance of an insulted order,—and 
that the prudence, which never yet controll- 
eda powerful body, will make them vote 
against the bias of their opinions and against 
the urging of their passions. A corporate 
body is not like one man,—it is not equally 
open to the view of its owninterest: the heat 
of party, the contagion ofexample, the force 
of numbers, will always stir it up, even in op- 

osition to a prudent or a selfish policy. 

he “yerbal fallacies” will decorate the 
cause it adopts,—it will be foolish out of “a 
sense of duty,” and fall, by the hands of the 
people, from “the noble resolution to combat 
for its rights.” 

We are sure that the justice of these re- 
marks will be commonly acknowledged; 
and if so, our policy was right,—and for the 
sake of the Peers themselves, the necessary 
creation of new Peers should have been 
made long since,—are absolutely required 
now. To the ministers themselves, the 
want of harmony between the two bodies 
must present difficulties almost insurmount- 
able, and must be a new source of proba- 
ble disunion in the Cabinet. For, on the 
one hand, is a House of Commons all but 
unanimous, pressing on for measures the 
most popular; on the other, a House of Lords, 
dark and lowering, and eager to inflict an 
instantaneous death, or, at least, a tyranni- 
cal mutilation, on the first popular bill that 
is ushered into their assembly. What a di- 
lemma for a government!—the bill that 
pleases one body must offend the other. 
Every new motion will carry in itself the 
seeds of a fearful dissension—every popular 
benefit will contain the probability of a con- 
vulsive struggle with the privileged order. 
And this must occasion endless disputes 
among the members of the government ;— 
there must be some among them who, in 
every new measure, will look to the Peers, 
and others who will consider rather the Com- 
mons. What different ends!—The poles 
themselves are not more asunder! The 
people, too, have cause to be apprehensive, 
because, with such a House of Lords, the pol- 
icy of the less popular part of the Cabinet be- 
comes of, perhaps, preponderating influence ; 
—it may also appear, in the eyes ofa ministry 
(who always must be more conservative than 
a people), the wiser policy to lean to. Thus, 
supposing the Peers remain at variance with 
the people, there will be a general suspicion 
that each popular bill introduced into the 





House will be but adelusion; that, passing 
into the next stage of deliberation, it will be 
assuredly frittered from its efficiency; that 
the spring found will never descend to the 
mouths that are thirsting for the stream—but 

———“‘their currents turn awry 

Ant lose the name of action.” 
And this suspicion itself is an evil of no in- 
considerable magnitude. When the people 
distrust, even good becomes soured to them 
—benefits are derived from unworthy. mo- 
tives; the most necessary delays exaspe- 
rate them, and every unavoidable obstacle 
seems to them to have been artfully arrang- 
ed on purpose to thwart their m Lense 
desires. How, with such a House of Lords, 
can that state of popular ,suspicion and its 
consequent evils be avoided ? 

Thus, then, when we begin somewhat 
carefully to examine the real strength of the 
administration, we find that it is not so firm 
as it appears—and that we have proved what 
we have set out by saying, viz., that the 
very — of its majority inthe Commons 
may be the cause of its weakness in the 
Cabinet—it is probable that, ere long, some 
of the present component parts will be sep- 
arated from each other, and, by the laws of 
political gravity, a few fly off to the natural 
affinities of Toryism, a few remain attach- 
ed to the stronger attractions (suited to their 
several qualities) of office—of popularity— 
of party spirit—or of liberal and conseien- 
tious principle. 

In the above remarks, which relate to views 
that the daily journals have of late entirel 
area we have not the remotest wis 
either to call up new grounds of popular de- 
mand—of public disquietude, or to embarrass 
the Administration. But we have desired 
only, inrecurring tothe obvious necessity 
of harmonizing the two Legislative Assem- 
blies at present so discordant, to anticipate, 
as is the duty of a prudent speculator on 
State-affairs, a most important question 
which must shortly be agitated, and which 
ought to be adjusted previous to a collision, 
and not subsequent to it ;—in the former, it is 
an evil wisely remedied: in the latter, a 
blunder clumsily repaired. And itis also 
our wish, in speaking of those difficulties 
under which the ministry labour, and which, 
in the general intoxication of an election, so 
favourable to liberal principles, have been 
somewhat overlooked, to prepare the peo- 
ple for accidents it is for their interest to bor - 
see; for by continuing to insist on the great 
reforms for which a Parliamentary reform 
was required, they will give strength to the 
more liberal part of the Cabinet, and, in 
case of a division, will retain their friends 
in office, and lose only the support of the 
lukewarm. The ministry must be support- 
ed by the people, because, if the people, 
neglect them, itis to the aristocracy the 
will lean. The ministry must be supported, 
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but in case of a schism, what part of the 


ministry ?—those who advise measures pop- 
ular with the Commons, or those who coun- 
sel motions acceptable to the Peers? Ifit 
should come to this alternative, let us rather 
brave the hostility of the Secretary for Ire- 
land as an orator, than consent to his pro- 
jects asa statesman. 

One word more upon a subject (which 
forms the link between our foreign policy 
and our domestic), before we turn from affairs 
at home to those abroad,—the Dutch war. 
It will, in all likelihood, be on this ground 
that the Tory Lords will form their first 
asp of attack on the Ministry: it will be 

eir evident tactics not to delay their divi- 
sion against the Government for measures of 
home policy more popular in the country ; 
they will probably, on the first onset of the 
Parliamentary compaign, condemn by the 
votes of their majority the conduct of the 
Government and the continuance of the 
war. What would be the unavoidable re- 
sult of such a vote? On the one hand, the 
Government must either resign or be remod- 
elled ; on the other, they must throw them- 
selves on the Commons, and support their 
aay by a counter vote. Hither alternative, 

ow dangerous to the quiet of the country ! 
If the first, the Ministry are shaken—per- 
haps dissolved; if the last, the House of 
Lords is at once in open collision with the 
Representatives of the People. In all 
honesty, and with sincere respect, we ask the 
ministers if they can foresee this choice of 
evils, and not endeavour to prevent it while 
their is yet time? “Content the people, 
and manage the nobles—in that one maxim 
lies the secret of a wise Government;” 
such is the observation of Machiavel in one 
of his happiest passages. There is but 
one mode, at this day, of “managing” the 
nobles of England: they must be brought, 
by a conservative admixture of enlightened 
men, inio subscribing without danger, be- 
cause without a struggle, to “the content of 
the people.” 

From these considerations, we now turn 
to indulge in a few remarks upon the aspect 
of affairs abroad. 


THE POLITICIAN, NO. IX. 


The War.—The conduct of our Government 
during the Conference.—The conduct of 
Holland.—The reasons for our Expedition 
to Antwerp.—Our position now that Ant- 
werp is taken. 

No slight change has passed over the 
spirit of our times since Swift, by the witty 
fabrication of Prior’s journey to Paris, 
thought it necessary to prepare the public 
mind for that terrible calamity—a PEACE. 
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John Bull was then, indeed, what the 
author of Gulliver describes him—a hot- 
headed, bullying kind of fellow, with both 
hands in the pockets which he was always 
ready to empty to sustain his honour, as he 
called it, and support his quarrel, which was 
(generally speaking) somebody else’s quar- 
rel, into which he poked his impertinent 
nose, swaggering and swearing with all the 
purse-proud, plethoric impudence of a gen- 
tleman better fed than tanght—*that he 
would break the peace if he liked it, for he 
had plenty of money to pay for the mending 
of it.” Who, in the name of Providence, 
would trace any identity between ihe rubi- 
cund, jolly, and fisticuffing ghost of Eng- 
land’s ancient peculiarities, and her present 
thin, and spare, and careful-looking Genius, 
who turns up his eyes, and locks up his bu- 
reau at the mention of“ war,” which he 
vows to God it is quite impossible that he 
can pay for? What is it to him, says he, if 
the Poles are massacred, or the Germans 
enslaved? Poor creature! he has no pity 
for any other calamities than his own, and 
how should he? Has he not borne the 
world’s misfortunes on his shoulders—has 
he not bled for other people, and paid for 
other people long enough—getting more 
kicks than halfpence—meeting with nought 
but ingratitude and injustice ; and what can 
be expected from him now?—are not his 
lands full deeply mortgaged—has he not 
been borrowing, and giving bonds and bills, 
which some people call his own post obits, 
deeming they can never be paid but by his 
death? Then, is not his whole household 
out of order—has he not got an extravagant, 
good-for-little chaplain, who is always teas- 
ing and squeezing at his farmers’ leather 
purses ?—and has he not gota banker, who 
insists upon keeping all his money concerns 
secret from him—so that he never knows 
how much ready cash he has, and is always 
exposed to the risk of having his drafts dis- 
honoured ?—and has he not had a set of 
stewards, an infamous corrupt set of stew- 
ards, who declared they had a right to man- 
age his estate, and expend his revenue, 
without any leave, or permission, or authori- 
ty from him,—saying that he had no busi- 
ness with their appointment, for that they 
had appointed themselves for the last two 
hundred years at least, and that, therefore, 
they had a clear and decided, and not to be 
disputed vested interest in the receiving and 
paying away of his property? Ay; certes, 
poor John has gone though a great deal— 
and what is even worse—he has got through 
a great deal—so that there is little marvel 
that he is nervous, and querulous, and fidge- 
ty, and mightily given to economy and cal- 
culation—Lord bless us—The Roman lads, 
who learnt to divide a farthing into a hun- 
dred pieces, were nothing to him. It is no 
marvel all this, and more the pity; but the 
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difficulty we have always to guard against, 
when our ruin has been commenced by one 
extreme of conduct, is, that it be not com- 
pleted by another. It follows not as a mat- 
ter of course, because an extravagant readi- 
ness for war is pernicious. that security lies 
in an avaricious appetite for peace. We 
have idly—madly interfered with foreign 
affairs in past times; this forms no reason 
for totally neglecting them now. 

They who have an exaggerated fear of 
things proceeding to extremities deprive 
themselves of one of the most powerful 
means by which such a calamity is averted, 
viz.—the fears of their enemies. They who 
adopt the determination never to take up 
arms, except when the very Palladium of 
the state is in danger, contend under every 
disadvantage, and must be altogether ruined 
by defeat. If anything could justify our 
Government’s culpable indifference to Po- 
land—its tame defence of Germany—and 
the kind of underhand, pettifogging evasion 
of the laws which has distinguished its policy 
in respect to Portugai—it is the raven croak 
that burst forth at the sight of the shadow in 
the shape of war; the Tory lamentation, 
when the arms of France and England 
were seen united together. “War, war, 
war,” resounded on every side; for a mo- 
ment nobody stopped to look and consider 
what this bugbear really was. One miracle 
succeeded another. The city of London 
protested its poverty; Lord Verulam dis- 
played his eloquence. It was a strange 
thing, it was an awful thing, it was a wicked 
thing, it was a whiggish thing—nay, there 
was even radicalism about it, for our fleet 
was sailing in company with that of the tri- 
coloured flag—and we were about to assist 
those rebellious rascals, the Belgians, 
against the excellent, concilitory King of 
the Dutch. The enthusiastic admirers of the 
economical, peace-loving Mr. Pitt were as- 
tounded at the warlike waste that was 
about to be made of men and money. Poor 
souls! they could not bear to see Europe 
desolated by a war similar to that they had 
so utterly discountenanced! It was a cry- 
ing shame to think of Old England being 
again called upon to fight the battles ofthe 
Continent. Thecry was disgusting as com- 
ing from them, though the fact was startling 
in itself; aud not the less so, for the long 
train of protocols by which this sudden ex- 
plosion of energy was prepared. We view- 
ed this event, neither quite prepared to ap- 
prove a proceeding which seemed too vio- 
lent in its execution, because not complete 
in its result; nor yet altogether willing to 
pronounce it unjustified by circumstances, 
and sure to bea failure. As far as Antwerp 
is concerned, the impregnable citadel is now 
taken, and General Chassé—the paragon of 
Dutch chivalry—has surrendered without a 
wound! But the capture of the citadel of 
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Antwerp, in bringing us one step nearer to 
the end—makes us cast our eyes more atten- 
tively back to the origin—of the war. And, 
in considering what is to be our next meas- 
ure, we revert once more to the plots and 
policy of the Comference. 

The poor Conference !—it died blunder- 
ingly as it had lived; and a sorry creation it 
was! Duplicity here—uncertainty there-— 
a variety of parties having different views, 
all professedly united and anxious for the 
same objects: disagreeing when apart 
—meeting for the purpose of agreement, and 
compromising the wishes of each in order to 
procure the consent of all,—was it likely 
—was it possible—that anything like a 
fixed and determinate course of policy 
should be pursued by a body so weak, so 
irresolute, so divided? No; what was like- 
ly to be the case was the case :—a perpetu- 
al change in language, and a decided rup- 
ture in action whenever the parties were 
called upon to fulfil the promises or threats 
which they had made with different inten- 
tions. Our own government, we fear, is lia- 
ble to one charge, and that a weighty one, 
throughout the whole of these transaction: 
never to have determined exactly what it 
was desirous to do. True, we had an ob- 
ject before us—at least so it was said 
—peace; but is it possible to trace any- 
thing like the workings out of a determined 
plan in the course which we pursued in 
order to obtainthat peace? Now we allow- 
ed the Prince of Orange to declare that we 
were favourable to claims which the Belgian 
nation had publicly denounced. Now we 
interfered to prevent the success of his arms 
to which the Belgian nation seemed quietly 
to submit. At one time, we apparently 
made up our minds to force upon Belgium 
the conditions to which Holland had agreed. 
At another time we persevered in our reso- 
lution to force upon Holland the terms to 
which Belgium had been made to assent 
We do not say that circumstances did not, 
in somewise, account for this conduct. We 
admit that there wanted the fixed resolution 
of a master-mind to control circumstances. 
If we,—as the parties most interested,—had 
decided originally upon any one course, and 
insisted, without stirring one step from our 
opinion, upon that course being adopted, 
neither France on the one side, nor Prussia 
on the other, nor the King of Holland, nor 
the Government of Belgium,—the first ob- 
stinate, the latter insolent—would, or could 
have resisted the fiat we pronounced to them. 
But we have accommodated ourselves to 
this difficulty ; and accommodated ourselves 
to that difficulty; and in endeavouring to 
pursue a path in which no obstacles were to 
be found, have gone at every step farther 
into a labyrinth in which obstacles surround 
us on every side. Our two main feults 


were, favouring the election of Prince Leo- 
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pold, and changing (after once adopting 
them) the Eighteen into the Twenty-four 
Articles. In respect to the first, there is no 
folly so great in politics as toseem to gain an 
advantage where no advantage is really ob- 
tained. Why didnot we think of this before 
we set the statesmanlike Lord Ponsonby on 
intriguing to procure “our Great Pensioned” 
the throne of Belgium? In fixing upon the 
Sovreign of that coumtry the title of prefét of 
England, we forced upon him the necessity of 
becoming the servant of France. We nom- 
inally connected ourselves more closely with 
the cause of Belgium, by the very act which, 
in reality, tended to separate us from that 
cause. We placed our ourselves, and we 
placed Leopold himself, ina false position, 
of which we have already experienced some 
of the disadvantages, but not yet got through 
half the difficulties. 

As for the change from the Eighteen to 
the Twenty-four Articles, it was wrong 
because it was a change; a change not 
sufficient to do much benefit to Belgium, if 
Belgium had before been seriously aggriev- 
ed, and yet sufficient to give Holland a kind 
of pretext for not acceding to it. Besides, 
though the difference between the Eighteen 
and the Twenty-four Articles is slight, the 
difference in consideration and moral power 
—that which should be the great power of 
all arbitrators—between those who abide by 
what they have once declared irrevocable, 
and those who swerve in the slightest 
degree from what they had pronounced 
immutable,—the difference between stability 
and instability, certitude and incertitude, 
in persons placed in the situation of the 
Conference, is beyond all calculation. The 
word “ irrevocable,” once abandoned, was 
from that moment impotent and ridiculous; 
and, as it always happens, an act of violence 
became necessary in order to maintain a 
feeble character. 

But let us observe, that in neither of these 
cases which affix a reproach upon our con- 
duct, is there to be found much excuse for 
that of the Dutch. The King of the Neth- 
erlands could hardly complain of our aban- 
donment of his son, since he himself actually 
refused to consent to his nomination: while 
the Twenty-four Articles which he refused 
are so nearly similar to the Eighteen which 
he accepted, that the Belgian Government 
obtained the credit for conceding to, and the 
Cabinet of the Hague showed an inconsist- 
ency in resisting, them. The reader re- 
members the old-fashioned weather-glass, 
in which there were two little figures who 
alternately appeared and vanished,—from 
the construction of the machine they could 
not appear together. Sucha machine has 
been the Conference; and such dignified 
little puppets have been the two puissant 
sovereigns of Holland and Belgium. One 
was sure to be all concession and complais- 
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ance, when the other was supposed resolved 
not to concede; then, again, as this advanc- 
ed a little, that receded. It would seem as 
if the pigmy creatures felt proud of obtain- 
ing attention, and were resolved not to sink 
by good sense into insignificance. More 
especially that excellent King William—a 
waiter upon Providence—an expectant of 
some lucky chance—throughout the whole 
of this interminable affair, has been peculiar 
for the grace with which he has changed 
from civility to severity, when his neighbours 
have by denne shown a disposition to be 
reasonable. Thus it was curious enough to 
see the sudden start of the Dutch Cabinet, 
when, after the note of the 30th of June, it 
had seemed to invite a negotiation which it 
knew the then existing administration in 
Belgium would decline. It was singular 
enough to see the sudden start of the Dutch 
Cabinet—the change from the polite desire 
to do everything which was agreeable, to 
the stern resolution to insist upon the imme- 
diate execution of its precise wishes, when, 
by a change in the Belgian Government, 
those difficulties in the way of an arrange- 
ment were smoothed away which King 
William had so cordially expected to en- 
counter. Poor Monsieur Van Zuylen!— 
all those pretty professions of good will and 
a desire to oblige, which had been so pro- 
pitiously lisped forth, were to be at once 
abandoned for the haughty tones of dignified 
remonstrance and defiance. M. de Talley- 
rand smiled,—Lord Palmerston twitched his 
whiskers,—and this marvellous mystification 
was denounced in a new protocol; which, 
in a paraphrase of astonishment, declared 
that, just at the moment when it was least 
to be expected, a manifesto had been launch- 
ed against the confiding Conference.— 
But the confiding Conference avenged itself 
in protocol 70;—only think, reader, of the 
miraculous industry by which seventy proto- 
cols have been: achieved! Protocol 70 
(which though, after the genius of such 
productions, tolerably lengthy, may be recit- 
ed in afew words) contains the proposition 
of France and England; first, that Belgium 
should be free, from the 31st of January, 
1832, of the arrearages of the debt; second- 
ly, that if the Belgian territory be not evac- 
uated by the 15th of October, Holland 
thould be inflicted with a weekly penalty of 
a million of florins levied on the arrearages 
due from the 31st of January, 1832, and 
afterwards on the capital of the debt. The 
plenipotentiaries of Austria, Prussia, and 
Russia, consented to the first proposition, 
but declared they had no instructions (the 
ordinary diplomatic language) in respect to 
the second—although, if France and Eng- 
land should unite in any measures of force, 
to such measures they—the ministers of 
these states—were authorized to declare 
that their Government would not consent. 
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A gentle proposition too was at this time 
made to refer the ultimate decision of the 
course to be adopted to the court of Berlin. 
This courteous proposition was refused by 
France and England, and the measures 
which have since been carried into execu- 
tion determined upon and announced. 

No one can doubt that decided measures 
of some sort were become necessary, or that 
the seventy protocols were to be doomed to 
ridicule everlasting. Whether the meas- 
ures adopted were the best, or whether 
measures of that kind need have been ne- 
cessary, is another question, which involves 
not only the conduct of this administration, 
but of that which had preceded it. But the 
result of a decided step in affairs ought to 
be their decision; and the fault which we 
find with that now made is, that with the 
Citadel of Antwerp already taken, the sub- 
ject in dispute is as far from being advanced 
as before Marshal Gerard crossed the fron- 
tier. The inept conduct of the Belgian 
chamber, which vindicated its character for 
insolent insignificance to the last, is another 
circumstance, which, in involving a great 
principle,—that of interference,—tends much 
to the embarrassment of affairs. But what- 
ever may be our speculations as to the fu- 
ture in referring to the past—we should 
only be looking at half the question if we 
looked at the expedition against Antwerp 
as a matter by itself. It resulted not only 
from the state of Belgium, but from the state 
of France ; and it did not happen to be sim- 
ply a question with us, as to whether we 
should have recourse to hostile proceedings 
in conjunction with France, but whether we 
should do that or allow France to enter 
Belgium without our concurrence! The 
only condition on which the Duke de Broglie 
would accept the government was, that of 
the entry of the French troops into Belgium. 
We were called upon to assent to, or to op- 
pose this entry. It was insisted upon by no 
military conqueror, by no warlike genius—but 
by a minister of peaceful habits—by a man 
anxious for peace. The long state of suspense 
and uncertainty in which France, by the 
agitation of this Belgian question, had been 
maintained, made it a matter of urgent ne- 
cessity to a new administration to commence 
with something like an appearance of de- 
cision. 

The administration of the Duke de Broglie 
was the best, if not the only guarantee for 
repose in France; and with repose in France 
must be more or less connected the tranquil- 
lity of this country. That we were favour- 
able to such an administration, and anxious, 
if possible, to secure its accession and sta- 
bility, was one of the causes, no doubt, of 
the policy our Government pursued, and a 
course which we are not willing to find fault 
with. Indeed, itis no marvellous or difficult 
thing to find fault; and though there is a 





mystery and an awe in those red boxes, and 
those long and gloomy passages, and those 
at once smart and solemn clerks of the for- 
eign-office which rather impose upon the 
uninitiated ; yet there springs up a courage 
with criticism which enables us to say, 
though our present minister is able and 
clever—cleverer and abler than most of his 
predecessors—yet that the shades of Down- 
ing-street are not always classic, and that 
our foreign affairs have not been conducted 
with that high and master-hand which 
wielded the destinies of England in the days 
of a Cromwell anda Chatham. But if we 
compare the state in which we now are, with 
that in which, if an opposite party had been 
in power, and an opposite policy had been 
pursued, we should have been, the most 
querulous amongst us will see little reason 
to complain. What answer would a Tory 
government have given to the Duke de 
Broglie? Should we have been at peace if 
Sir R. Peel had been prime minister of this 
country? We should have been at war :— 
not in unity with France, but in hostility to 
France; not for the purpose of procuring a 
permanent peace by a short effort, but with 
almost the certainty of commencing a war— 
a war of incalculable duration—a war of 
opinion—in which we, the free people of 
England, would have been engaged against 
the freedom of France—against the freedom 
of Germany—against the freedom of Portu- 
gal—against the freedom of mankind. The 
cause of the King of Holland is not the 
cause of the King of Holland alone. He 
has connected himself with the oppressors, 
and we have taken the side of the oppressed : 
he has destroyed our ancient sympathies and 
our ancient recollections ; and for the same 
reason that we leagued with his people for- 
merly, we find ourselves opposed to them 
now. What feeling can there remain in 
favour of the vanquishers of Alba, when 
they are become the brethren of the Holy 
Alliance ? What prestige remains to the 
name of William of Nassau, when it desig- 
nates the friend of the destroyer of the 
Poles ? 

But the citadel of Antwerp is taken—and 
what now is likely to result? We have ex- 
pressed, and we repeat, our regret—that 
affairs were not brought to such a point, 
that by one effort similar to that we have 
been making, they would have been decided 
We regret that the taking of Antwerp is 
not more important in itself—but we see 
beyond its mere possession by the Belgians 
—a great moral advantage that has resulted 
from its capture. The union between 
France and England has been successful in 
carrying the object it had in view, and, what- 
ever that object might be, its attainment— 
in the impression it will produce—is of no 
inconsiderable value. 

France and England united, have obtain- 
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ed in three weeks by an act of energy and 
decision—what—during three years of 
friendly conferencizing and conversationing 
in Downing street, they were unable to 
obtaix. Russia, so potent in her embassies, 
has sluimbered on her arms—and Prussia, 
so loud in her protestations, has done nothing 
more than protest—an infinitude of minor 
questions are now starting up—but these, 
and such as these, always disappear before 
a policy that shows moderation in its ends, 
but determination in its means. The great, 
and the only important question—is— 
whether the absolute powers are determined 
upon a war of principle or not >—If they are 
—the union of France and England is ne- 
cessary in order to obtain victory ;—if they 
are not—that Union may be still necessary 
in order to maintain peace. 

That the French should forsake their an- 
cient ambition, and that we should retain 
our present alliance, is the best, and perhaps 
the only check upon a struggle, which, 
whatever way it terminate, would be a 
misery to mankind. A calm but bold tone, 
and a firm bearing—an inclination to avoid 
war, if it be possible, and to take as our 
firmest ally, if we must engage in it—Pub- 
lic Opinion—such is the policy, and such 
the thoughts, which should at this time be 
present to the minister for the foreign de- 
partment of England, who will have to jus- 
tify his conduct before a reformed House of 
Commons. 


COUNT PECCHIO’S NOTIONS OF 
ENGLAND*. 


“Let him who wishes to become ac- 
quainted with English politics, read M. de 
Pradt :—let him who reads for reading 
sake, read the following observations of 
Giuseppe Pecchio.” 

So says Giuseppe Pecchio. Giuseppe is 
obliging. The Quarterly Review, which, 
being the great Church journal, invariably 
acts upon a Christian principle, for it raises 
the poor work and abases the lofty one; the 
Quarterly Review, which makes poets of 
butlers and butlers of poets—which in polit- 
ical statistics extols Mr. Sadler, and in liter- 
ature calls Croker’s edition of Boswell the 
“book that next to Homer the world could 
least easily lose ;—the Quarterly Review 
assures us, that “the little volume” of Giu- 
seppe Pecchio “contains both descriptions 
and remarks of considerable merit.” The 
reader, if he has lately studied the Quarter- 
ly Review, will therefore understand, that 
Count Pecchio has written “a little volume” 
of insufferable trash. It is true that he is 
fond of quoting eminent men: Montesquieu 
and Helvetius are household words with 
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him. It is ordinarily a bad ~¥ of a man’s 
respectability when you find him always 
talking of great people; the respectability 
of Count Pecchio as an author is no excep- 
tion to the rule. True that he philosophi- 
zes,—nay, the anonymous editor of the work 
informs us, “that it cannot, at any rate, be 
denied that he thinks for himself.” Happy 
if, thus “thinking for himself,” he had re- 
served solely for his own use the monoply 
of the manufacture! Yes, he philosophizes, 
and thus he accounts for the philosophy of 
the English: “Who would not become a phi- 
losopher if he were shut up in a house for 
so many hours by the inclemencies of the 
weather, with a cheerful fire, quiet and 
obedient servants, a good-humoured wife, 
and silence within doors and without ?” It 
is, we suspect, on such grounds, and on such 
grounds alone, that Count Giuseppe Pecchio 
himself has become a philosopher. The ex- 
periment has not succeeded. It has often 
been remarked that the English do not ges- 
ticulate so much as their continental neigh- 
bours. Giuseppe Pecchio, inspired by his 
cheerful fire and obedient servants, traces 
the effect to its causes.—* Why is it,” saith 
he, “that the English gesticulate so little, and 
have their arms almost always glued to their 
sides >— Because,” he ingeniously adds, “ the 
rooms are so small that it is impossible to 
wave one’s arm without breaking something 
or inconveniencing somebody.” Yet, as- 
suredly, there are times when even a “ good- 
humoured wife ” ceases to nail the philoso- 
pher to the fire-side, and he indulges ina 
walk !—Does he then gesticulate in Regent 
street, or wave his arms in Hyde Park ?— 
or doth the philosophizing Count suppose 
that even in those places there would not 
be room for him to indulge in the mounte- 
bank antics which are common to the Con- 
tinent? Giuseppe also assures us, that the 
reason we don’t dance well is because we 
don’t practice on account of the thinness of 
the houses ;—if we cut a caper in the third 
story, we should go like a “bombshell ” into 
the kitchen! This is one of the remarks, 
we conclude, which, in the eyes of the Quar- 
terly, have “considerable merit.” We were 
not aware, by the way, that it was in houses 
that the peasants of France practised 
dancing. But here perhaps, Count Gius- 
eppe is only in jest—no unlikely supposi- 
tion ; for 
“Gentle dulness ever loves a joke.” 

Count Pecchio, however, soon grows undeni- 
ably grave. He proceeds to inform us that 
in England, “Over-elegance has not yet 
spoiled that taste for nature which is the 
prevailing characteristic of the nation ;— 
dress and manner, compliments and salutes 
—all, even to the conclusion of letters, is 
redolent of simplicity.” 

Alas—and_ seriously—would that this 
were true! We are the most artificial of 
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nations. Look at our fashions—our Al- 


-‘mack’s—our watering-places, and then talk 


of “simplicity.” But what can you think 
of a man’s talent for observation, who as- 
sures you of our taste for nature? We can 
only say with the Editor—* Count Pecchio 
thinks for himself.” The Count then wan- 
ders through some remarks on the Parlia- 
mentary Opposition, without which, he says, 
we should have no literature,—and an eulo- 
gium on turnpike-roads, which is really the 
best part of the book; and he then at length 
finds his way—to Market! Here one com- 
modity surprises him—it surprises us no 
less.—“In their markets,” quoth he, “a 
commodity is to be met with, which is very 
rarely found in the markets of the Conti- 
nent—book !—How often have I seen two 
or three hundred volumes exposed for sale on 
a stall, and disappear in a —_ of hours ! 
Scarcely have I been able to my to 
the bench, such a crowd of farmers has ‘been 
standing over the books, reading, selecting, 
purchasing. Whata favourable idea must 
not the traveller form of the enlightenment 
of a people who read and buy books !—and 
what books ?—Not interpretations of dreams, 
legends, and such nonsense, but Bibles, the 
works of Addison, Milton—Milton, “the 
English Homer !” 

The poor dear Count !—He was evident- 
ly taken in ;—they were: ballads the good 
people were buying !—and Giuseppe took 
Nancy Dawson for the Bible, and “Gallop- 
ping dreary dun” for “the English Hom- 
er!” 'The Countclenches the paragraph by 
adding, that, “Education has become so 
common in England, that by way of economy, 
ladies are now employed to make the caleula- 
tions for the ‘Nautteal Almanack.” The 
words “so common in England” mean—if 
they mean anything—that the ladies of 
England are commonly employed in making 
calculations for the Nautical Almanack. 
This is probably one of those profound truths 
which, as the reviewer in the Quarterly ex- 
presses it, “present a pleasing contrast to 
the spleen, insolence, and self-conceit of 
Prince Puckler Muskau!” We allow the 
fact—the two travellers are not alike. 

The Count having once given lessons in 
Italian,—({and, by the way, he states this 
fact in a manner that does him honour; and 
we are ready, while condemning him as an 
author, to respect him therefore ds a man; 
—he will not thank us for the antithesis)}— 
becomes acquainted with a Reverend 
who keeps a footman, who wears “ white 
cotton stockings, not clocked however.” We 
are informed of this reverend gentleman, 
that “His coat, made in the fashion of the 
English riding-coat, was of velvet !—a stuff 
which excites in all, from king to muleteer, 
more respect than any other!! Except this, 
there was not the most remote indication of 
his profession about him!” Except this!” 
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,| of their parents! and the total absence 





—* Profession !”—Why, does the man real- 
ly think that our parsons walk about in vel- 
vet coats >—No; they are bad enough, it is 
true, but they are not quite capable of that 


yet. 

The Count afterwards informs us that, if 
his readers wish to know the manners of the 
higher classes, they may consult truer and 
better painters, wz. “Pope’s Rape of the 
Lock—Lord Byron in Don Juan,” and anove 
ALL, the Novel published last year under the 
title of “Almack's !!! This is excellent! 
Fancy the Continent judging of our manners 
by the very worst of all the fashionable nov- 
els,—a work written with the pen of a house- 
maid, and conceived with the soul of a cook. 
The Count, who, as we are all agreed, thinks 
for himself,—thinks differently,—and ends 
his chapter by declaring, that the author of 
Almack’s “is an angel,—who writes like an 
angel.” So much for the Count’s knowledge 
of English fashion, and his taste for English 
literature. Still more singularly does he 
edify us afterwards,—for he tells us, that “if 
you be a bachelor and young, (but not licen- 
tious—at least openly,) and fall ill,—you will 
have the visits of au. the married and marri- 
ageable ladies of your acquaintance.” Oh, 
the unconscionable Giuseppe, to set the 
mouths of his Italian compatriots watering 
at this intelligence! .“ ll our pretty ones— 
did he say all?” We then have a very 
charming sentimental episode, in a platonic 
friendship formed by the Count with a young 
lady,—who, “knowing that his linen was 
neglected,” “with gentle violence took 
herself to set every thing to rights !—mended 
up (the Count’s) lacerated equipments, and 
marked his name on his handkerchief and 
shirts!” Tender sensibility !—Giuseppe— 
worthy of the name he bears—afterwards 
thinks it necessary to declare, that “he never 
had the slightest unbecoming thought of 
that young lady,—on the word of a man of 
honour!” If Count Pecchio is not enam- 
oured of the young ladies who pay him visits 
and “set everything to rights,”—he makes 
up for his coldness to them, by falling in 
love with our children. He informs us, that 
“they are washed two or three times a day; 
and every day they change their clothes, at 
least once.” All we can say to this is,— 
that these are not the children that go to 
school. He also says, they are made “se- 
rene in countenance and healthful in body,” 
by the “invariable mildness and placability 
of un- 
pleasing objects.” Perhaps the good Giusep- 
pe does not think a birch rod an unpleasing 
object,—but if he does so think—we beg 
civilly to inform him, that it is a spectacle 
presented more frequently to English child- 
ren, than to those of any other nation under 
the sun, This must be a difficult truth for 
the Count to swallow; for, according to him, 
—“long lamentations and fits of crying ”— 
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are never to be heard “in genteel houses.” 
Did it ever occur to him, that in a genteel 
house, perhaps the nursery is removed as far 
as possible out of hearing ? 

A new trait of paternal virtue now strikes 
the admiring Count. “Here!” he exclaims 
with enthusiasm, “the father does not inter- 
fere at all in the education of his sons: he is 
absorbed in business, and abandons them, 
therefore, to the care of the mother!”— 
Amiable and faithful discharge of fatherly 
duties,—were it true !—but, alas! the Count 
is under a delusion—juvat ire sub umbrd— 
the little masters are “abandoned” to the 
tender mercies of academical Thwackums. 
Seriously, on so important a subject as edu- 
cation, a subject on which a judicious for- 
eigner might have given us so many useful 
hints—might have exposed so many national 
errors—it is even more melancholy than lu- 
dicrous to find this gentleman, so bepraised 
in the Quarterly, uttering the most wondrous 
platitudes, and falling into the most lamen- 
table blunders. In one page he says, gravely, 
and without the least qualification,—* all the 
boys in the island can ride, because they are 
accustomed to it from the tenderest age.” 
In another page he tells us,—“that there 
are (indeed) two things in the present system 
of education, that he cannot approve.” Will 
it be believed, that thesfirst of these is the 
“excess of reading?” Did this gentleman 
ever converse with one boy educated at a 
public school? Did he ever attend a wine 
party at the Universities? The ordinary 
course of English education is comprised 
within six volumes—four of them Latin, and 
two Greek. For what else we know, we 
teach ourselves when our education is over. 
But perhaps to Count Pecchio, six volumes 
may be an excess of reading,—were they 
like his own they certainly might be! His 
second objection is to “the stays worn by 
the ladies.” Profound Count Pecchio!—in 
male education he sees nothing but too much 
learning ; and in female—only a superabun- 
dance of whalebone. 

It is impossible to follow this critic of the 
customs, manners, and institutions of a great 
nation, through all the disconnected and 

ideless ramblings into which he wanders, 

m “plumb puddings” to the “integrity of 
judges,” from the page in which he informs 
us that Unitarians do not believe in the 
Trinity—-to that in which he hears Mr. 
Buxton promise justice to some dancing 
savages. 

From these fatiguing excursions, he 
makes, at length, a long and complacent 
pause in—our Lunatic Asylums, There ends 
his book,—and there we will leave himself. 
Enough has been said to show how crude 
are Count Pecchio’s remarks—how confused 
and erring his information upon the most 
ordinary topics on which it has pleased him 
to treat. It only remains for us to add—that 





these faults are not counterbalanced by any 
beauties of composition. His style—in 
whatever language it be read—will be found 
flippant without ‘humour—and feeble with- 
out simplicity. No new facts bear out the 
extraordinary poverty ofthe remarks. From 
the Dan of the first page, to the Beersheba 
of the last, “all is barren.” If we be asked 
why we have singled out this book for ex- 
posure, we answer—less for the sake of 
proving the faults of Count Pecchio, than for 
that of displaying the grounds upon which 
the Reviewers of the Quarterly commend. 
Those critics who perceived no merit in 
Prince Piickler Muskau, despite his errors— 
(which we ourselves did not spare)—may 
well recommend the vapid balderdash of 
Count Giuseppe Pecchio. The public will 
now judge for themselves how far reliance 
is to be placed in the Archimandrites of that 
journal who, in literature always praise a 
foolish thing, and in politics never write a 
wise one. 


—__ 


SOME RESULTS OF THE HIGH-TAX PLAN. 


Tue annual income of Great Britain has 
been estimated at three hundred millions; 
the net annual taxation is at present forty- 
six millions and a half, or nearly one-sixth of 
each individual’s revenue. Considering, 
however, that about one-third of the national 
income arises from inert capital or property 
emphatice, and that the bulk of taxation vir- 
tually presses upon profits, or is raised upon 
articles which form the staple consumption 
of the poor and middling classes, but are 
trivial items in the expenditure of the rich, it 
is probable that, on the average, one-fourth 
of every producer’s income is taken from him 
by taxation. Great as this amount unques- 
tionably is, the pressure is in many cases 
aggravated by the favour shown to peculiar 
interests, by the complex mode and by the 
absurdly heavy rate of our taxation, as well 
as by the expenses which are rendered ne- 
cessary in consequence of the high-tax and 
chandler-shop systems. Amongst the mis- 
chievous effects of the former plan are the 
checks which it imposes upon trade, the un- 
necessary burdens it throws upon the con- 
sumer, the extensive smuggling it induces, 
and the expense which is incurred in the 
vain attempt to put it down. The present 
article will be confined to the effects of the 
system as connected with the two latter 
points. Its object will be to show that an 
useless expenditure is now kept up, and that, 
virtually, a considerable remission of taxation 
may be effected with comparatively slender 
means. 

The total amount of the expenses incurred 
in the endeavour to prevent smuggling can- 
not well be ascertained. Like many other 
branches of Government expenditure, the 
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payments are charged upon various funds: 
part is paid by the Customs, part by the Ex- 
cise, part by the navy; and the expenses of 
prosecutions, &c. are blended with other 
legal charges, or mixed up with “heads of 
expenditure” where no mortal would dream 
of their concealment. The exciseman is as 
much engaged in preventing smuggling as 
in “bringing articles to charge,” and is at 
once a “ revenue” and a “ preventive” officer. 
It is probable, too, that many of the “coast 
blockade” have been pensioned amongst 
other seamen, and are increasing the heavy 
dead weight of the “ Navy non-effective ser- 
vice.” The subjoined table exhibits pretty 
accurately the direct expenses, as far as the 
means of ascertaining them exist. It is 
compiled from the Finance Accounts, except- 
ing the cost of the coast blockade, which is 
set down at the round amount stated by 
Government. It should be observed that 
this branch has been transferred from the 
Navy to the Customs during the present 
year, and that a considerable saving is con- 
templated from the alteration. The items 
for legal charges, as they stand below, must 
be taken cum grano on both sides. 


Paip sy Customs. Ireland. Gt. Britain. Total. 
Cruisers £13,345 £90,656 £104,001 
Harbour vessels 232 4,360 4,5! 
Preventive Wa- 

son 111,265 184,906 
Land-Guard 17,502 
2,706 


296,171 
17,502 


2,706 


Payments on ac- 
count of the 
Coast Block- 
ade 

Compensation 
to Naval Offi- 
cers employed 
in the Coast- 
Guard Service 
for loss of 


half-pay J 


Paip By Excise. 

Day-Pay to ) 
Weighers, 
Watchmen, 
Tide Waiters, + 
Watermen, 
Setters, and 
Boatmen 

Cruisers 

Pensions to Sea- | 


13,208 


2,184 2,184 





. 5,948 5,948 
cers and Sea- 
men of Crui- 
zers 


570 570 


£127,184 £319,698 £446,882 


Parp By Navy. 
Expenses of 

oast : 160,000 

Pap BY Law 


Blockade 
£606,882 
Toms.—Law 4,802 


4,802 
charges* : 


cIsE.—Law 


5,706 7,651 11,357 
charges 


£132,890 £352,151 £623,041 


Paip sy Ex- : 
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The foreign commodities in which smug- 
gling is chiefly carried on are brandy, geneva, 
and tobacco (for the mode of smuggling silk 
goods is distinct fron that of running spirits, 
&c., and those duties are at present under 
consideration). The net produce of these 
ao in 1831, is shown by the following 
table :-— 





Ireland. Gt. Britain. Total. 
Brandy £9,923 £1,378,243 £1,388,166 
Geneva 1,561 25,331 26,892 
Tobac- 
= a 626,484 2,333,840 2,960,324 
nD 
£637,968 £3,737,414 £4,375,382 


From which it appears, that, independent of 
all charges of collection, the sum of (at least) 
610,000/. is annually paid to secure 4,375,- 
000/., being a cost of more than 14 per cent., 
which, added to the expense of collecting, 
would carry the total to upwards of 18 per 
cent. Upon a superficial view, such a sys- 
tem appears unsound, and this unsoundness 
is moré manifest on examination; the high 
rate of duty not only induces smuggling, but 
(in the two first articles, at least) it most pro- 
bably causes an actual diminution of the 
revenue. From 1796 to 1806, the duty on 
Hollands varied from 7s. 6d. to 14s. a gallon, 
and the annual average consumption was 


92 | upwards of 700,000 gallons: the duty is now 


22s. 6d. a gallon, and the annual consumption 
of duty paid is 30,000 gallons. With a tax 
of from 250 to 450 per cent., the average 
revenue was at least 350,0001.; under a duty 
of 700 per cent., it is 26,0001. The popula- 
tion of the country has increased nearly one- 
half, the Custom duties three-fourths; but 
the Custom duty on this particular article 
has fallen 1300 per cent., or from 350 to 26. 
As regards brandy, the results are similar in 
kind, though not in degree. In 1814, the 
duty was raised from 14s. to 18s. 10d. a gal- 
lon (wine measure) :+ the consumption de- 
creased from 1,820,000 to 720,000 gallons, 
and the revenue fell from 1,370,000I. to 825,- 
000/., though it has since recovered in the 
amount received, but not in the quantity 
consumed. In 1689, the annual consump- 
tion, in England, at a duty of about 100 
per cent. on the prime cost, was 1,989,165 
gallons. Since that period, the population 
(including -prenieg bo nearly quadrupled ; 
the national income has increased seven-fold, 





*It is singular that no charge for law expenses 
appears to have been eis by the “Customs” 
in Ireland, above all other places. The only in- 
ference is, that they are charged upon some other 
fund. In Great Britain, too, this is probably the 
case to a considerable extent. 


tThe present duty of 2%. 6d. arises from the 
substitution of the imperial for the wine gallon, 
not from the imposition of an additional duty. A 
portion of geneva was included in the amounts in 
the text, but the quantity was small, and, of course, 
does not affect the comparative amount. We 


have no means of ascertaining the respective nro- 
portions, 
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the Custom duties eighteen-fold ; but the 
nominal consumption of brandy is less than 
it was 140 years ago. If the principle of fi- 
nance,—that a moderate duty ona staple arti- 
cle of consnmption will yield more than an 
enormous one,—were altogether unknown, 
these facts would seem to prove that a re- 
duction of the duty to as near rum (9s. a 
gallon) as would be equivalent to the differ- 
ence of expense between the carriage from 
the West Indies or Bordeaux, would not di- 
minish the revenue on brandy. About hol- 
lands there can be no question, nor if there 
were, would it be of any moment in a fiscal 
point of view: the sum of 26,000/. is of no 
great importance in a revenue of 47,000,0001. 

The question of tobacco is nearly as clear, 
notwithstanding the disproportionate rate of 
the tax. The prime cost of the commodity 
varies from 3d. to 6d. per lb. ;the duty is 3s. 
per lb., or from 600 to 1200 per cent. The 
tax upon cigars is, proportionately, much 
lower. In effecting a reduction with a view 
to put a stop to illicit trading, the duty must, 
of course, be considerably decreased: the 
exact degree it is difficult to fix upon; it 
might better, perhaps, be determined by a 
Parliamentary or Government inquiry, when 
the practicability of an ad valorem duty 
might be also ascertained. Sir Henry Par- 
nell suggests a shilling as an experiment. 
When the facts connected with the article 
are examined, it would appear that even 9d. 
a pound might not eventually cause a greater 
reduction in the revenue than the saving in 
the reduction of the feral orces would make 
up. About 1711, under a duty which Daven- 
ant even then complained of as being too 
high, the annual consumption in England 
alone was 11,260,6591bs. In 1829, the nom- 
inal quantity of tobacco consumed in Great 
Britain was only 14,760,618lbs., notwith- 
standing the increase in wealth, in people, 
and in the supply of the commodity. In 
1798, the quantity of tobacco consumed in 
Ireland, at a duty of 8d. per lb., was eight 
million pounds a year; in 1829, under the 
high duty, it was only four million pounds, 
though the population has doubled. 

We need not, however, confine ourselves 
to these articles alone ; reasoning from anal- 
ogies, the results arethesame. In 1827, the 
duty on English spirits (gin) was reduced 
nearly one-half; in 1829, the quantity 
brought to charge had more than doubled, 
and the produce of the duty was increased 
by about 9 per cent. In 1823, the duty on 
Irish spirits was reduced from 5s. 6d. to 2s. 
a gallon: the legal consumption immediately 
trebled, with a gain of one-fifth to the rev- 
enue. Insix years the quantity had more 
than quadrupled—the revenue nearly dou- 
bled. Asimilar alteration of duty took place 
in Scotland: the quantity rose from 2. to 5. 
7, the revenue from 691 to 809. In 1808, 
the duty on coffee was reduced from 2s. to 6d. 
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per lb.; the next year the consumption in- 
creased nine-fold. The same results take 
place at earlier periods. In 1745, the duty 
ontea was reduced more than one-half— 
the revenue almost doubled. In 1751, the 
duties on English spirits were raised from 
74d. to 1s. per gallon; the returns of the 
excise-officers fell from 104 to 7. In Scot- 
land, no increase of duty, and no variation 
in quantity, took place till 1760, when, upon 
an increase of the tax, the quantity sank 
from 400,000, and sometimes 500,000 gal- 
lons to 50,000 gallons. In the same year, 
an additional duty of 1s. 3d. per barrel 
was imposed upon Scotch twopenny: “ In- 
stead of 3, 4, or 500,000 barrels, the officers’ 
books seldom exceeded 100,000 barrels.” 

Results of a similiar kind, though not 
quite so striking in degree, might be pro- 
duced from almost every article subject to 
taxation. The aggregate presents the same 
effects. Had the revenue (reports the last 
Finance Committee) fallen off in proportion 
to the amount remitted, it would have sunk 
nine millions instead of three. If the Cus- 
tom receipts (says Davenant) had risen 
in proportion to the duties, they would have 
increased four-fold, or to about four millions : 
instead of that, in twenty years they had 
merely risen half a million. 

In speaking of the increased consumption 
of an article consequent upon the reduction 
of a tax, it must not be supposed to arise 
solely from the reduced price. Much ot 
what was formerly supplied by the smuggler 
falls into the hands of the regular dealer, 
and part—in some cases, perhaps, nearly 
the whole—of the apparent increase is only 
a transfer. To what extent smuggling is 
now carried on it is impossible to say; nor 
would the most searching investigation lead 
to any positive knowledge. Sir H. Parnell 
assumes—though, perhaps, somewhat loosely 
—that twelve million pounds of tobacco are 
annually smuggled into Ireland. The 
Committee of Inquiry in 1783, which es- 
pecially directed its attention to this point, 
say—* It is computed, from the best exam- 
inations, that upwards of thirteen million 
gallons of brandy had been smuggled into 
the kingdom during the last three years,” 
which gives an average of more than 4,300, 
000 gallons a year, being nearly treble the 
present duty-paid consumption. Since that 
time we all know that smuggling has increas- 
ed. If the first fact be correct, and the same 
ratio ye extended to Great Britain, the duty 
on tobacco might be lowered from 3s. to 9d. 
without loss. If the statement of the Com- 
mittee be true, and no increase of smug- 
gling has taken place during fifty years, 
the duty on brandy might be lowered three- 
fourths, and the produce, without any in- 
creased consumption taking place, would be 
as large as it is now. 

Let us recapitulate. Upon overtaxed ar- 
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ticles in general use, especially when capa- 
ble of being smuggled, an extensive reduc- 
tion of duty increases the duty-paid con- 
sumption double, treble, quadruple, and 
sometimes even more. A small addition of 
the duty diminishes jt in a much greater ratio 
than the amount of the tax; a large one 
sometimes all but prohibits the legal use of 
the article. A similar result may be observ- 
ed in the aggregate, whilst the consumption 
of the smuggled commodity very consider- 
ably exceeds that of the duty-paid. If, 
however, it be alleged that these are gener- 
al facts, which, though true in the main, 
may, from a change in taste, or from other 
circumstances, fail inthe particular instance, 
there seems a test which, perhaps, offersa 
tolerably safe guide as to the lowest amount 
a reduction will realize. It may be assum- 
ed, that, on commodities used by the bulk of 
the people, and which, whether necessaries 
or no, ina philosophic sense men feel it a 
privation to be without,— 


“‘Queis humana sibi doleat natura negatis,”’— 


the same sum of money will generally con- 
tinue to be expended, especially if the arti- 
cles have been largely smuggled. Applying 
this theory to brandy, the first cost (we say 
nothing of adulteration) may be taken at 
1,600,0001,, of which sum about one-sizth is 
paid for the liquor, and five sixths for the 
tax. If the duty were reduced one-half, 
and the same sum expended in the propor- 
tion of one-fourth for the article and three- 
Jourths for the customs, the revenue would 
still produce 1,200,000/., being a loss of 
somewhat less than 200,000/. In tobacco, 
the proportions, on the average, are one-tenth 
for the producer and importer, . nine-tenths 
for the fostering care of the state. Ifthe 
duty were reduced to two-thirds, and one 
third left for the commodity, it would still 
yield arevenue of 2,100,000/., being a loss 
of about 860,000/.: in other words, the in- 
come received from the lower rate would be 
3,300,000/., which would involve a total loss 
of about one million. To balance this there 
would be the duty on Hollands, and the 
savings on the fiscal force. If we rate the 
two together at 500,000/., by risking the 
loss of half a million of revenue, the actual 
pressure of taxation might be relieved to 
the extent of nearly three millions, and the 
cost of a necessary to the poor diminished 
by three-fourths, and of a second necessary 
to the middling classes by one half. 

This opinion as to the total loss by the 
repeal of these duties differs materially from 
that of Sir Henry Parnell, who estimates it 
(though without giving the data of his calcu- 
lations) at three millions, allowing a loss of 
one million and a halfon “spirits,” and one 
million and a half on tobacco. From the 
facts we have adduced, it would seem that 
the last estimate is somewhat overrated, es- 
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pecially if 1s. per lb. be, as he appears to 
consider it, a sufficient reduction. In the 
case of spirits, Sir Henry seems to be pro- 
posing a rate of duty, not merely to put an 
end to external smuggling, but to equalize 
the taxes on all spirits, both foreign, colonial, 
English, Irish, and Scotch. This consum- 
mation is perhaps desirable in a complete 
financial reform, but is far from indispen- 
sable as an immediate relief to the consumer, 
or as a prevention of coast-smuggling. It is 
not even necessary to equalize the duties on 
gin and whisky, in order to stop the illicit 
trade between Scotland and England; for 
the large profits which the expenses of 
smuggling require are sufficient to overbal- 
ance a difference of duties. This is more 
especially the case in foreign smuggling, 
where the profits of the smuggler must be 
enormous. He must insure his cargo, (or, 
what is the same thing, become his own in- 
surer,) and not only his cargo, but his vessel. 
His expenses are out of all comparison with 
those of the fair trader: he imports his 
spirits or tobacco, not in hogsheads, but in 
kegs ;—his vessel must be built stronger, 
better, with more care in construction, and, 
in short, to come to the point, at much 
greater cost ;—his crew must be more nu- 
merous (unhappily), better equipped, perhaps 
more skilful, and, it would seem, better paid, 
to secure their fidelity ;—his voyage is long- 
er and more circuitous; sometimes he must 
virtually make two or three before he is able 
torun in. When this is accomplished, the 
landing itselfis expensive: instead of raising 
his cwts. or hogsheads by machinery, he lands 
hislbs. or gallons by hand-labour. His work- 
people, too, are very numerous, especially 
in proportion to the work to be done ; they 
have been idly looking out for hours, perhaps 
for nights. When the landing is effected, 
compare the cost in forming the “store” of 
the illicit dealer and that of the fair trader: 
the latter pays a slight dock rent, or sends 
the commodity to a warehouse built at little 
comparative expense, and capable of con- 
taining large quantities ; the strong hold of 
the former has been formed at very con- 
siderable cost for a comparatively small 
quantity. But when the smuggled commo- 
dities are housed, the business is but half 
done. They have tobe distributed in an ex- 
pensive manner about the country, running 
the gauntlet through a host of excisemen ; 
not capable, without difficulty and risk, of 
being introduced into the stock of a regular 
dealer, and exposed to the chance of detec- 
tion from a faithless servant or a very con- 
scientious buyer; not to mention that, unless 
the saving is considerable, many will not 
purchase a smuggled article, from a fear of 
fraud, if not from a better motive. Were 
the whole of the coast and customs blockad- 
ing force dismissed tomorrow, the difficul- 
ties of the internal distribution would remain 
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the same. But we do not suggest their total 
abolition. Aslongas duties are collected, 
it is probable that the most advantageous 
posts for smuggling should be occasionally 
watched: whether 200,000/. (more than the 
sum which suffices to maintain a “surveyor” 
and a tax-gatherer for every village in Great 
Britain) may be necessary for this purpose, 
or whether it might not be effectually per- 
formed by the smaller vessels in the navy at 
a less cost, is a matter for practical consid- 
eration. If any doubt should be entertained 
as to how far a duty of 11s. or 11s. 6d a gal- 
lon on brandy would suffice to prevent smug- 

ling, that point might also be investigated. 
if it were not, any further decrease should 
perhaps be followed by a corresponding one 
on colonial and home-made spirits, which 
might certainly cause a greater loss of rev- 
enue than has been contemplated. Rum is, 
however, subject to a duty of 9s. a gallon, 
and is not smuggled, although its value, in 
ot to the tax, is perhaps higher than 

randy would be under the proposed duty. 
The selling price ofsmuggled Cognac affords 
a tolerable safe criterion as to what the price 
of duty-paid ought to be. Under the rate 
suggested, an article of average quality would 
sell at from 15s. to 16s. a gallon. We be- 
lieve in London the price of indifferent 
smuggled brandy is about 14s. a gallon. If 
the smuggler were deprived of tobacco, he 
might perhaps be obliged to require ahigher 
price than this. 

But to return. The virtual reduction of 
taxation, the relief afforded to the consumer, 
and the diminution of an odious expenditure, 
are not the only benefits to be expected. 
The measure would considerably enlarge 
the foreign, and, by consequence, the home 
trade, ane rise to a more extended em- 
ployment ofshipping: the increased demand 
would stimulate the production of commodi- 
ties abroad; the necessity of an equivalent 
would increase manufactures at home; and 
an opportunity would be given for increased 
employment of capital and labour in the trans- 
port and distribution of both classes of pro- 
duction ; whilst the destruction of that vir- 
tual monopoly which high duties create 
would throw the trade more open; the meas- 
ure, too, might pave the way for a relaxation 
of the commercial restrictions with France, 
if the modifications were judiciously made. 
But its fiscal and commegcial results would, 
perhaps, be of less importance than its moral 
effects. At present, a great part of the 
peasantry on our coasts, and, perhaps, nearly 
the “entire” of the “seven millions,” are 
more or less diverted from regular industry, 
and engaged in a systematical violation of 
the law. In this act, nomoral crime is, per- 
haps, abstractedly comunitted, though, prac- 
tically, a fraud is perpetrated against the 
fair dealer, and on all other classes who con- 
tribute their quota to the public burthens; 
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but experience shows that men cannot long 
be engaged in a practice of this kind without 
becoming irregular and lawless in their hab- 
its. Merging all notions of right in those of 
might, they get to look upon every law as a 
mere conventional enactment, devoid of any 
moral sanction, and become ready for perpe- 
trating any act of violence, and too frequent- 
ly indifferent to shedding blood. This is a 
state of things whicha government is bound 
to put an end to, if it be possible, not only 
from a regard to the individuals themselves, 
but for the interest of society and its own 
security ; for in the illicit trader will too fre- 
quently be found the germs of the robber, 
the murderer, and, if circumstances should 
aid him, the incendiary and the rebel. But 
the only mode of putting down the smuggler 
istorender his trade no longer profitable. 
All penal enactments,—all additional pre- 
cautions,—all increase of the already over- 
grown fiscal forces,—will be of no avail 
against the auri sag ery A reduction 
of duty is the only effectual mode of pro- 
ceeding: then, and then only, the capital 
which is now employed in illicit trading (and 
frequently destroyed altogether) will be di- 
verted to more legitimate employments; 
whilst the skill—the enterprise—the labour 
—which it now stimulates to lawless violence, 
and not unfrequently to bloodshed, will be 
engaged in more peaceful and more benefi- 
cial occupations. 

Generally beneficial, however, as this 
measure would be, it will not pass without 
a struggle. The landlords, the distillers, 
and the colonial interests will steadily op- 
pose all effectual means for relieving the 
people and putting down smuggling,on ac- 
count of the probable injury they might suffer 
from the increased consumption of brandy. 
If questions of this kind were settled for the 
common benefit of all, there would be no 
hesitation: every gallon of brandy which 
displaced a gallon of another spirit would, on 
the average, pro tanto double the revenue. 
If they depended upon right, the reduction 
upon this article would have been made be- 
fore ; for whilst the duty upon home-made 
spirits has been reduced one-half, the tax 
on foreign spirits has remained unaltered. 
It is questionable, however, whether any in- 
jury worth speaking of would take place; 
for, as we have intimated already, in cases 
of reduced duties, the increased amount 
“brought to charge” arises principally 
through the business being transferred from 
the illicit to the fair trader; nor, unless 
brandy was consumed toa far greater degree 
than has been contemplated, would the use 
of home-made or colonial spirits materially 
diminish, The principal consumers of 


brandy are the middling classes, and (in the 
words of Lord Sandon, speaking of another 
overtaxed commodity) “that class, so numer- 
ous in this country—so far more numerous 
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than in any other,—that middle, or rather 
that lower division of the middle class, which, 
though not rich, and therefore obliged to 
consider closely the prices of all they con- 
sume, is yet enabled to command the enjoy- 
ment’ of a vast variety of little superfluities 
from every quarter of the globe, the con- 
tributions of our extended commerce.” By 
this class, and by the classes immediately 
above it, brandy is used more as a medicine 
or a cordial than as an absolute article of lux- 
ury; and the present enormous tax has no 
other effect than to stint their comforts, or 
to drive them, however unwillingly, to en- 
courage violations of the law. If the duty 
were repealed, the great consumers of other 
liquors would still continue their present con- 
sumption, partly from habitual taste, and 
partly from greater cheapness ; for, it must 
be remembered, the proposed duty would be 
a protective one of about 50 per cent. on gin, 
and about 20 per cent. on rum,—the tax, in 
the first case, exceeding the retail price of 
the “cream of the valley,” and in the second, 
the prime cost of the article. Even if the 
effects were different from what we have 
supposed, it may be questioned (putting an 
increased revenue altogether out of the 
question) how far the substitution of a dearer 
for a cheaper spirit—of a finer quality for a 
smaller jae } ay not be desirable? 
The Church, the Temperance Societies, the 
Unions,—those who disagree upon every 
other subject,—agree to denounce gin. A 
portion of the community, with the bench of 
Bishops at its head, would put down its use 
= fas et nefas ; and the Chancellor himself 

as declared from the woolsack that he 
would prohibit the very making, were it not 
for the invasion of the freedom of trade— 
(and, perhaps, the five millions of revenue ?) 
But, in sober seriousness, the case is reduci- 
ble tothis. Is a large and wasteful expen- 
diture to be kept up,—is the public to be 
restricted in its tastes and comforts,—are 
the commerce and manufactures of the 
country to be crippled, and the peasantry to 
be systematically trained to deeds of law- 
lessness, violence, and murder,—to prevent 
a remotely possible injury to peculiar inter- 
ests: 

A word or two as regards Ireland. Ithas 
been seen that the revenue yielded by these 
articles in the Emerald Isle amounts alto- 
gether to 637,0001., of which 11,0001., is for 
brandy and hollands ; 626,000I. for tobacco ; 
whilst the cost of the army of observation is 
124,0001., or one-fifth of the total amount 
produced. We are as averse as any one to 
favour the sister kingdom by exceptions 
from taxation, ot by different rates of duty; 
yet when it is considered, as we have shown 
already, that, in 1798, with half the popula- 
tion, the quantity of tobacco consumed, at a 
duty of 8d. per lb., was double what it now 
is, we should earnestly recommend the 
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immediate trial, in that couutry, of a re- 
turn to nearly the former rate oftduty, and 
of a reduction of the tax on foreign spirits. 
If the consumption increased, as the facts 
would warrant us in supposing, the “loss 
would be a gain;” if it merely returned to 
the same amount as it was thirty years ago, 
the revenue would not really be lowered 
more than 200,000/. If the Reformed Par- 
liament can effect any retrenchment, the 
chance of losing such a sum as this can be 
risked. It is difficult to say how such an 
amount could be so well disposed of. It 
would relieve the Irish peasant, (perhaps in 
the only possible way a remission of taxation 
can relieve him,) by reducing threefold the 
price of one of his necessaries: it would 
facilitate the collection of our revenue ; put 
an end to an unnecessary expenditure, and 
a constant source of heart-burning violence 
and bloodshed; and enable the responsible 
financier,—who, with limited means at his 
disposal, might be fearful of acting upon 
principles and general facts, however con- 
clusive,—to risk the probable results of its 
extension to Great Britain, and of the lowest 
sum for which the operation might be 
effected. 


—=>_ 
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NO. I. 
By the Author of ‘Devereuz,’ ‘Eugene Aram,’ §c. 


[PREFATORY REMARKS.] 


On looking this morning over our anci- 
ent models in Periodical Literature—those 
Spectators and Guardians—whose meagre 
sentences and frigid Gallicisms are placed 
before our youthful emulation as the true 
sources for acquiring the mastery of our 
mother tongue—I was struck by one feature 
common to them all—and which, to my 
mind, gives to the more celebrated of our 
Essayists their only legitimate claims to that 
excellence to which they pretend. The 
characteristic I allude to is this—a benevo-* 
lent and a moral purpose !—they teach more 
than their successors have done ;—the vir- 
tues and the dispositions are their favourite 
care ;—they moralize though in ruffles ;—and 
are equally given to “the nice conduct” as 
“to the clouded cane.” The “Tatler” 
often belies his name—the “Rambler” 
seems always walking into church—and the 
“Tdler” carries on his shoulders all the 
business of the schools. Doubtless, amidst 
these tendencies to sermonize, there is 
much reverend twaddle, and much false 
morality, but the general principle is pure, 
and the general end is wholesome. Our 
virtuous dispositions require frequent renew- 
al. We must constantly warm them or they 
fall asleep. It is, therefore, not superfluous 
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to repeat, from time to time, those senti- 
ments that have been the heirloom of the 
earth’s morality. And in Virtue there isa 
loveliness not easily worn away by custom. 
Her cestus defies satiety. Many of those 
maxims which all homilies contain, such as 
the beauty of goodness—the shortness of 
life—the vanity of human desires—may be 
heard not only without fatigue, but, amidst 
the selfish vices of our common careers, 
they refresh us with a return to the feelings 
that were, to the musings and sorrows of our 
youth, as the first silver notes of Philosophy, 
the first maternal comfortings of Religion; 
—the text is old, but the contemplations it 
awakens are ever new. Like those build- 
ings by Pericles, which Plutarch describes, 
there are thoughts which, however ancient, 
carry throughout all time the flush and 
bloom of a perennial youth—they are hal- 
lowed by the ages they have existed, and 
the great hearts they have inspired. We 
feel this in the instance of Proverbs—that 
popular stock of wisdom in all nations ;— 
there is something mysterious in their 
antiquity, and solemn in their familiar same- 
ness. The Stagyrite considered them the 
wrecks of some mighty lore that had perish- 
ed from the earth, leaving only those relics 
as the germ of all the philosophies which 
our sages have since laboured into systems. 
A bold and grand idea, investing with an 
ideal majesty the most common images and 
the most homely truths. 

May I deem myself right, then, in consid- 
ering there are certain preachments and 
moral admonitions which, however hacknied, 
lose not their freshness, or their power of 
appealing to the human heart? Our sor- 
rows, in all ages, have common sources; 
and, while we mock, we yield to, the com- 
mon consolations. Thus he who has mourn- 
ed will turn with no disdainful heeding to 
the ordinary comfort which the Preacher 
and the Poet describe. The uncertainty of 
life—its necessary disappointments—are no 
wearisome subject to him ;—he has grown 
in love with Melancholy, and its language 


* never palls upon his ear ;—he is consoled by 


repeating the very truisms that in lighter 
moments he despised ;—and the words that 
charm away the bitterness of his grief, are 
not the less potent for the millions on whom 
the spell has operated before. In sorrow, 
then, and also in prosperity, it is well at 
times to moralize even upon old themes. In 
the first, nothing is too trite that comforts— 
in the last, nothing too familiar that warms 
our tendencies to the springs of good. The 
sermon is not dull, fer it appeals to deep 
sympathies; nor does the universality of the 
moral fatigue, when the thoughts it awakens 
are peculiar—isolated—to each of us his 
own. 

It is with this persuasion that I propose, 
from time to time, probably in the alternate 
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months, to address my readers upon a few of 
the graver subjects of human contemplation 
—a species it may be of Lay Sermon, in 
which, as in the “ Rambler,” or its earlier 
rivals, scriptural allusions are omitted, as 
being too sacred for works so varied and mis- 
cellaneous ;—in which Philosophy—Poetry 
—the softer Letters—may appear with no 
profane graces ;—in which Morality assumes 
the unpretending tone of the Friend—the 
Sympathizer, not the Warner or the Pro- 
phet ;—and whispers something of persua- 
sion without affecting to command. As 
among the Schools of the Antique Wisdom, 
that of Plato always seemed to me the noblest 
and the best adapted to the Religion and 
the higher notions of that morality acknow- 
Sohued by our later times, so I have ventured, 
though not without a long and patient exami- 
nation of the writings of the Master, to as- 
sume the rank of his disciple. I propose, 
ultimately (should the Public not entirely 
unheed them), to recollect such papers as [ 
may thus put forth, and perhaps to publish 
them in one work, with “The Conversations 
with an Ambitious Student,” which appeared 
some time since in this Periodical, and to 
which, in their style and object, they will 
assimilate. Lshall endeavour to make these 
Essays, however serious in themselves, har- 
monize with the most general sources of 
our thoughts and our emotions—seeking, 
perhaps, rather the useful than the new. 
Half the affectations that disfigure, and are 
rapidly destroying, the literature of the day, 
have sprang from the desire to say something 
new without a regard to its truth. Genius 
is often eccentric—but to be eccentric is not 
to be a genius ;—and in the old Greek pro- 
verb, many may carry the thyrsus, but few 
are inspired by the god. 


ON ILL HEALTH, AND ITS CONSOLATIONS,. 


WE do not enough consider our physical 
state as the cause of much of our moral— 
we do not reflect enough upon our outward 
selves :—What changes have been produced 
in our minds by some external cause—an 
accident—an illness! For instance, a gene- 
ral state of physical debility—1LL HEALTH— 
in the ordinary phrase, is perhaps among the 
most interesting subjects whereon to moral- 
ize. It is not—like most topics that are 
dedicated to philosophy—refining and ab- 
struse—it is not a closet thesis—it does not 
touch one man, and avoid the circle which 
surrounds him—it relates to us all—for ill 
health is a part of Death ;—it is its grand 
commencement. Sooner or later, for a long- 
er period or a shorter, it is our common 
doom. Some, indeed, are stricken sudden- 
ly, and disease does not herald the Dread 
Comer ;—but such exceptions are not to be 
classed against the rule; and in this artificial 
existence-—afflicted by the vices of custom 
—the unknown infirmities of our sires—the 
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toil—the straining nerve—the heated air— 
the overwrought or the stagnant life—the 
cares of poverty—the luxuries of wealth— 
the gnawings of our several passions—the 
string cracks somewhere, and few of us pass 
even the first golden gates of Life ere we 
receive the admonitions of Decay. 

As the beautiful mind of Tully taught itself 
to regard the evils of Old Age, by fairly 
facing its approach, and weighing its suffer- 
ings against its consolations, so, with respect 
to habitual infirmities, we may the better 
bear them by recollecting that they are not 
without their solace. Every one of us must 
have observed that during a lengthened ill- 
ness the mind acquires the habit of making 
to itself a thousand sources of interest—* a 
thousand images of one that was ”—out of 
that quiet monotony which seems so unvaried 
to ordinary eyes. We grow usually far 
more susceptible to commonplace impres- 
sions :—As one whose eyes are touched by 
a fairy spell, a new world opens to us out 
of the surface of the tritest things. Every 
day we discover new objects, and grow de- 
lighted with our progress. I remember a 
friend of mine—a man of lively and impetu- 
ous imagination—who, being afflicted witha 
disease which demanded the most perfect 
composure,—not being allowed to read, write, 
and very rarely to converse,—found an inex- 
haustible mine of diversion in an old marble 
chimney-piece, in which the veins, irregular- 
ly streaked, furnished forth quaint and bro- 
ken likenesses to men, animals, trees, &&c.— 
He declared that, by degrees, he awoke 
every morning with an object before him, 
and his imagination betook itself instantly to 
its new realm of discovery. This instance 
of the strange power of the mind, to create 
to itself an interest in the narrowest circles 
to which it may be confined, may be ludi- 
crous, but is not exaggerated. How many 
of us have watched for hours with half-shut 
eyes the embers of the restless fire ?—nay, 
counted the flowers upon the curtains of the 
sick-bed, and found an interest in the task! 
The mind has no native soil; its affections 
are not confined to one spot,—its disposi- 
tions fasten themselves everywhere,—they 
live, they thrive, they produce, in whatever 
region Chance may cast them, however re- 
mote from their accustomed realm. God 
made the human heart weak, but elastic ;— 
it hath a strange power of turning poison into 
nutriment. Banish us the air of Heaven— 
cripple the step—binds us to the sick couch 
—cut us off from the cheerful face of men— 
make us keep house with Danger and with 
Darkness—we can yet play with our own 
fancies, and, after the first bitterness of the 
physical thraldom, feel that despite of it we 
are free. “The Earth,”—said Milton, in 
one of those lofty passages in which his = 
poetry is eclipsed by his prose,—* The E 
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is a point, not only in respect of the Heavens 
above us, but of that heavenly and celestial 
part within us. That mass of flesh that cir- 
cumscribes me limits not my mind; that sur- 
face that tells the Heavens they have an 
end, cannot persuade me I have any. I take 
my circle to be above three hundred and 
sixty. Though the number of the arc do 
measure my body, it comprehendeth not my 
mind. While I study to find out how I am 
a microcosm, or little world, I find myself 
something more than the great. There is 
surely a piece of divinity to us, something 
that was before the elements, and owes no 
homage unto the Sun. JVature tells me 
that | am the image of God, as well as 
Scripture. He that understands not thus 
much, hath not his introduction or first les- 
son, and hath yet to begin the alphabet of 
man.” 

To these words we can add nothing!— 
Their egotism is the expression of the univer- 
sal hearts of men. And somewhat of the pride 
which belongs to them, animates us even 
on the couch of our bodily infirmity. It isa 
source of exaltation that we are not con- 
quered, and that the fortress sapped by the 
Dark Enemy is our prison-house, not our 
home. 

It has been my lot to endure frequent 
visitations of ill-health, although my muscu- 
lar frame is strong, and I am capable of bear- 
ing great privation and almost any exertion 
of mere bodily fatigue. The reason is that 
I reside principally in London, and it is only 
of late that I have been able to inure myself 
to the close air and the want of exercise 
that belong to the life of cities. However, 
languishing in the confinement of a metropo- 
lis, the moment I left the dull walls, and 
heard the fresh waving of the trees, I re- 
vived,—the nerves grew firm—pain fied me 
—I asked myself in wonder for my ailments! 
My bodily state was, then, voluntary and 
self-incurred, for nothing bound or binds 
me to cities: I follow no calling, I am inde- 
pendent of men, affluent in means, and, 
from my youth upward, I have learnt myself 
the power to live alone. Why not then 
consult health as the greatest of earthly 
goods? But is health the greatest of earth- 
ly goods? Is the body to be our main care? 
Are we to be the minions of self? Are we 
to make any corporeal advantage the chief 
end— 

“ Et propter vivendum vivere perdere casas.” 

I confess that I see not how men can 
arrogate to themselves the Catholic boast 
of Immortal Hopes—how they can utter the 
old truths of the nothingness of life—of the 
superiority of mental over physical delights 
—of the paramount influence of the soul 
and the soul’s objects—and yet speak of 
health as our greatest blessing, and the 
workman’s charge of filling up the crannies 
of this fast mouldering clay as the most ne- 
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cessary of humanobjects. Assuredly health 
is a great blessing, and its care is not to be 
despised ; but there are duties far more sa- 
cred,—obligations before which the body is 
as nought. For it is not necessary to live, 
but it is necessary to live nobly. And of 
this truth we are not without the support of 
high examples, Who can read that great 
poet whom I have just cited, and forget 
that his acts walked level with the lofty 
eminence of his genius—that he paid “no 
homage to the sun,” that even the blessing 
of light itself was a luxury,—was willingly 
to be abandoned—but the defence of the 
great rights of earth, the fulfilment of the 
solemn trust of nations, the vindication of 
ages yet to come, was a necessity, and not 
to be avoided—was paramuont—was indis- 
pensable—and wherefore? because it was a 
duty! Are there not duties too to us— 
though upon a narrower scale—which re- 
quire no less generous a devotion? Are 
there not objects which are more important 
than the ease and welfare of the body? Is 
our first great charge that of being a nurse 
to ourselves? No: every one of us who 
writes, toils, or actively serves the state, 
forms to himself, if he knoweth anything of 
public virtue, interests which are not to be 
renounced for the purchase of a calmer pulse, 
and a few years added to the feeble extreme 
of life. Many of us have neither fortune, 
nor power, nor extrinsic offerings to sacri- 
fice to mankind; but all of us—the proud, 
the humble, the rich, the poor—have one 
possession at our command;—We may 
sacrifice ourselves! It is from these rea- 
sons that, at the time I refer to, I put aside 
the hope of health;—a good earnestly in- 
deed to be coveted, but which, if obtained 
only by a life remote from man, inactive, 
useless, self-revolving, may be too dearly 
bought; and gazing on the evil which I ima- 
gined [ could not cure, I endeavored to 
reconcile myself to its necessity. 

And first, it seems to me that when the 
nerves are somewhat weakened the senses 
of sympathy are more keen—we are less 
negligent of our kind—that impetuous and 
reckless buoyancy of spirit which mostly 
accompanies a hardy and iron frame, is not 
made to enter into the emotions of others. 
How can it sympathize with what it has 
never known? We seldom find men of 
great animal health and power possessed of 
much delicacy of mind; their humanity and 
kindness proceed from an overflow of spirits 
—their more genial virtues are often but 
skin deep, and the result of good humour. 
The susceptible frame of Women causes 
each more kindly and generous feeling to 
vibrate more powerfully on their hearts, and 
thus also that which in our harsher sex re- 
laxes the nerve, often softens the affection. 
And this is really the cause of that increased 
en escy to pity, to charity, to friendship, 
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which comes on with the decline of life, and 
which Bolingbroke has so touchingly alluded 
to. There is an excitement in the con- 
sciousness of the glorious possession of un- 
shaken health and matured strength which 
hurries us on the road of that selfish enjoy- 
ment, which we are proud of our privilege 
tocommand. The passions of the soul are 
often winged by our capacities, and are fed 
from the same sources that keep the beating 
of the heart strong, and the step haughty 
upon the earth. Thus when the frame 
grows slack, and the race of thestrong can 
be run no more, the mind falls gently back 
upon itself—it releases its garments from the 
grasp of the Passions which have lost their 
charm—intellectual objects become more 
precious, and, no longer sufficing to be a 
world to ourselves, we contract the soft 
habit of leaning our affection upon others ; 
the ties round our heart are felt with a more 
close endearment, and every little tender- 
ness we receive from the love of those about 
us, teaches us the value of love. And this 
is therefore among the consolations of ill- 
health, that we are more susceptible to all 
the kindlier emotions, and that we drink a 
deeper and a sweeter pleasure from the 
attachment of our friends. If, too, we be- 
come, as the body progressively declines 
from the desire of external pursuits, more 
devoted to intellectual objects, new sources 
of delight are thus bestowed uponus. Books 
become more eloquent of language, and 
their aspect grows welcome as the face of 
some dear consoler. Perhaps no epicure of 
the world’s coarse allurement knows that 
degree of deep and serene enjoyment with 
which, shut up in our tranquil chambers, we 
surround ourselves with the Wispom, the 
Poetry, the Romance of past ages, and 
are made free, by the Sybil of the world’s 
knowledge, to the Elysium of departed souls. 
The pain, or the fever, that from time to 
time reminds us of our clay, brings not per- 
haps more frequent and embarrassing in- 
terruptions, than the restlessness and eager 
passion which belong to the flush of health. 
Contented to repose—the repose becomes 
more prodigal of dreams. 

And there is another circumstance usual- 
ly attendant on ill-health. We live less for 
the world—we do not extend the circle of 
friendship into the wide and distracting 
orbit of common acquaintance—we are thus 
less subject to ungenial interruptions—to 
vulgar humiliations—to the wear and tear 
of mind—the harassment and the vanity,— 
that torture those who seek after the “ gal- 
lery of painted pictures,” and “the talk 
where no love is.” The gawd and the os- 
tentation shrink into their true colours be- 
fore the eye which has been taught to look 
within. And the pulses that have been 
calmed by pain, keep, without much effort, 
to the even tenor of philosophy. Thus ill- 
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health may save us from many disquietudes 
and errors—from frequent mortification— 
and “the walking after the vain shadow.” 
Plato retired to his cave to be wise; sick- 
ness is often the moral cave, with its quiet, 
its darkness, and its solitude, to the soul. 

I may add also, that he who has been 
taught the precariousness of life, acquires a 
knowledge of its value. He teaches him- 
self to regard Death with a quiet eye, and 
habit* gifts him with a fortitude mightier 
than the stoicism of the Porch. As the 
lamb is shorn so the wind is tempered. 
Nor is the calm without moments of mere 
animal extacy unknown to the rude health, 
which having never waned from its vigour, 
is unconscious of the treasure it inherits. 
What rapture in the first steps to recovery— 
in the buoyant intervals of release! When 
the wise simplicity of Hesiod would express 
the overpowering joy of a bridegroom, in 
the flush of conquest hastening to the first 
embraces of his bride, he can compare him 
only to one escaped from some painful dis- 
ease, or from the chains of a dungeon.} 
The release of pain is the excess of trans- 
port. With what gratitude we feel the first 
return of health—the first budding forth of 
the new spring that has dawned within us! 
Or, if our disease admit not that blessed re- 
generation, still it has its intervals and re- 
prieves: moments, when the mind springs 
up as the lark to heaven, singing and re- 
joicing as it bathes its plumage in the in- 
toxicating air. So that our state may be of 
habitual tranquillity, and yet not dumb to 
raptures which have no parallel in the mo- 
notony of more envied lives. But I hold 
that the great counterbalancing gift which 
the infirmity of the body, if rightly moral- 
ized upon, hath the privilege to confer, is, 
that the mind left free to contemplation, 
naturally prefers the high and the immortal 
to the sensual and the low. As Astronomy 
took its rise among the Chaldean shep- 
herds, whose constant leisure upon their 
vast and level plains enabled them to elevate 
their attention undivided to the heavenly 
bodies,—-so the time left to us for contem- 
plation in our hours of sickness, and our 
necessary disengagement from the things 
of earth, tend to direct our thoughts to the 
Stars, and impregnate us half unconsciously 
with the Science of Heaven. 

Thus while as I have said our affections 
become more gentle, our souls also become 
more noble, and our desires more pure. We 
learn to think, with the most august of 
our moralists, that “earth is an hospital, not 
an inn—a place to die, not to live in.” Our 
existence becomes a great preparation for 
death, and the monitor within us is con- 
stant, but with a sweet and a cheering voice. 





*Exilia, tormenta, bella, morbos, naufragia, 
meditare, ut nullo sis malo, Tyro. Senec. i 





+ Hes. Scut, Herc, line 42. 
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Such are the thoughts with which in the 
hour of sickness I taught myself to regard 
what with the vulgar is the greatest of hu- 
man calamities! It may be some consola- 
tion to those who have suffered more bitter- 
ly than I have done, to feel that, by calling 
in the powers of the mind, there may be 
good ends and cheerful hopes wrought out 
from the wasting of the body ; and that it is 
only the darkness—unconsidered and unex- 
plored—which shapes the spectre, and ap- 
pals us with the fear. 


THE LOVE OF FAME. 


By Mrs. Norton. 
Go, dear one, go! my grief shall sleep 
Till thou, the cause, art far away; 
Since I might make thee pause and weep, 
But have no power to bid thee stay. 
Go! win the Fame whose visions bright 
Have tempted that young heart to roam, 
And learn how ill its meteor light 
Can match the sunshine of thy home. 





Ah! then, when all is won, which now 
Bright in the distance tempts thy soul; 
When triumph crowns thy laurelled brow, 
And hails thee foremost at the goal,— 
Then shall the secret pang be known, 
While shouts th’ applauding echoes fill, 
To turn thee from them with a groan, 
And feel thy heart is empty still. 


Then, midst the restless strife, to keep 
What restless striving hath obtained, 
Wild doubts across thy soul shall sweep, 
And tell how little thou hast gained ;— 
The sleepness nights—the heavy days— 
The carelessness of all to come— 

Disgust and weariness of praise ;— 

Are these—oh! are they worth thy home ? 


Oft shalt thou turn, and inly sigh 
For simple joys, despised before ; 
The quiet peace of years gone by, 
The hope, the happiness of yore. 

- Oft shalt thou pine for words whose breath 
Scarce stirred the sunnier tides of youth; 
And yearn to barter glory’s wreath 
For one heart’s long-forgotten truth ! 


Unsatisfied thy soul shall rove, 

And warm with fancy’s fickle glow; 
Now soar ambitiously above— 

Now, passion-fettered, sink below. 
And thou shalt waste thy life in sighs, 
Unfit to serve or to command, 

With hopes that wither as they rise, 
Like verdure on the desert sand! 





FRAGMENT OF A ROMANCE. 


By William Godwin. 
[The following is the commencement of the 


Epist. | production alluded to in these words in the preface 


to “ Mandeville” :—} 
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“Erent years ago I began a novel. The 
thought I adopted as the germ of my work, 
was taken from the story of the ‘Seven 
Sleepers, in the records of the first centu- 
ries of Christianity, or rather from the 
Sleeping Beauty in the Wood, in Perrault’s 
Tales of Ma Mere l’ Oie (Mother Goose). I 
supposed a hero who should have this facul- 
ty, or this infirmity, of falling asleep unex- 
pectedly, and should sleep twenty, thirty, 
or an hundred years at a time, at the pleas- 
ure of myself, his creator. I knew that such 
a canvass would naturally admit a vast 
variety of figures, actions, and surprises. 

“But the nearer I looked at it, the more 
was I frightened at the task. Such a work 
must be made up of a variety of successive 
tales, having, for their main point of connex- 
ion, the impression which the events brought 
forward should produce upon my sleeping- 
waking principal personage. I should there- 
fore have had at least a dozen times to set 
myself to the task of invention, as it were, 
de novo,” 





I was born aboutthe middle of the twelfth 
century from the birth of Christ, in an old 
and well-fortified castle in Spain, not far 
from the city of Talavera. My grandfather 
had served many a hard campaign under 
the Cid Diaz de Bivas, the thunderbolt of 
Spain; and the earliest lessons of my infan- 
cy were the songs, or romances, in which 
the exploits of this hero were celebrated 
with the blended enthusiasm of a cancionea- 
dor, a warrior, and a Christian. My father, 
whose breeding had been in the tented 
field, delighted to tell that he had seen the 
Cid,—that he remembered the time when 
the aged warrior had held him in his arms, 
had seated him on his knee as the infant 
representative of his fellow-soldier, had 
stroked down the silken locks of his hair, 
and bade him fight bravely when he grew 
to man’s estate, for the honour of Castille, 
and the glory of the Holy Cross. 

Spain, at the time of my birth, was divided 
into two great portions, one of which was 
possessed by the Christians, and the other 
by the Moors. The Christians were mas- 
ters of the northern and the middle provin- 
ces, under the respective sceptres of the 
King of Castille, the King of Arragon, the 
King of Portugal, and the Count of Barce- 
lona. The fertile plains of Andalusia and 
Granada, together with Valentia and Estre- 
madura, still continued in the hands of the 
Mahometans. The splendid reign of the 
Abdalrahmans, caliphs of Cordova, who for 
several centuries had rendered the Penin- 
sula one of the eyes of the world, was passed 
away; and the petty princes, who ruled in 
the scattered fragments of their empire, had 
sunk under the gallant achievements and 
the hardihood of the Christian chivalry. 
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Another and a ruder power had succeed- 
ed to that of the Abdalrahmans, and had 
arrested, though with fitful and uncertain 
efforts, the fate of the Moorish empire in 
Spain. This was that of the Mira-mamolins 
of Africa. Two races of men, known by 
this title, successively seized the empire of 
the Mahometans in this quarter of the world ; 
and pretending to be immediately descend- 
ed from the loins of the Great Prophet, 
challenged the submission of all true believ- 
ers, as much for the sanctity of their lives, 
and thelr celestial destination to power, as 
the conquests of their sword. Their title 
imports this—which is correctly written— 
Emir-al-Mumenir Commander, of the Faith- 
ful; an appellation never applied but in the 
sense of religious supremacy. The metro- 
polis of their empire was Morocco, a city 
which owes its foundation to their sway. 
The two families are known by the appel- 
lations of the Almoravides and the Almo- 
hades. 

The sceptre of Castille had fallen, by the de- 
cease of Alfonso the Eighth, calling himself 
Emperor of Spain, into the hands of Sancho, 
his son, a prince only twenty-two years 
of age, when Abou Said, the second prince 
of the race of the Almohades, entered Spain 
with a numerous army. Taking advantage 
of the unsettled state of the kingdom, he 
captured several considerable towns, while 
the Moorish governments, hereditary in 
Spain, scarcely ventured to make a show 
of resistance against him. Partly converted 
by his pretensions to a divine commission 
and title, and partly perhaps awed by the 
success of his arms, the kings of Granada 
and Merida made a voluntary surrender of 
their crowns; while the citizens of Cordova 
and Seville, whose princes had shown them- 
selves less docile to the representative of 
Alla, threw open their gates to the Mira- 
mamolin, and treated him as their deliverer. 

Of the states here mentioned, the king- 
dom of Merida bordered most nearly on the 
place of my birth. The reigning sovereign, 
a prince considerably past the vigour of his 
years, was ordered by the Almohades into 
Africa, to pass the remainder of his days in 
a Mahometan monastry near the city of Fez. 
His two sons, Abenalhax and Omar, entered 
themselves among the troops of the victori- 
ous prince, and were soon numbered among 
the most gallant leaders of the Mahometan 
army. 

Such was the state of my country. The 
prosperous reign of the Emperor Alfonso 
had given a degree of security to the hearts 
of the Spaniards, so that we scarcely felt 
that the soil of the Peninsula was divided 
between us and the enemies of our religion 
and our race. Christian and Moor sat down 
together with a temporary sentiment of har- 
mony and peace. The temper of the two 





nations towards each other, in several essen- 
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tial respects, may easily be collected from 
one or two memorable incidents. Alfonso, 
—that Alfonso who seventy years before 
had wrested from the Mahometans the city 
of Toledo,—took to his bed the daughter of 
Benabad, the Moorish King of Cordova. 
Sancho the First, one of his predecessors, 
had for a time fixed his abode in the Moorish 
capital, and confided his person to the 
superior skill of Mahometan physicians, that 
he might be cured of a critical disease. The 
respective merits of the two people seemed 
to be adjusted; and it was admitted on all 
hands, that the Spaniards surpassed the 
Moors in military achievements and the war- 
like character, while the Moors left us at 
no less distance behind them in all the arts 
of elegance and refinement, in manners, in 
music, in poetry, and in philosophy. 

My father, who was no longer young, 
reposed himself after the various toils of a 
military life, in his hereditary castle. My 
mother, who was of the illustrious family of 
Ponce de Leon, dedicated much of her 
care to the cultivation of my infancy, and 
was consummately well qualified for the 
task she had undertaken. My early years 
were passed in serenity and peace. I had 
heard of war: its thunders rolled at a dis- 
tance, and I perceived their hoarse murmurs 
as if from the other side of the mountains; 
but it was a tale only, the report of which 
had been conveyed to my ears, while its 
realities had never offered themselves to 
the witness of my eyes. 

ThoughI was very young at the time of 
the first great revolution in my existence, 
yet I remember somewhat of the scenes 
which preceded it, and I remember them 
the more perfectly from this very circum- 
stance, which enables me to assign them an 
exact place in my history. I remember 
well the way in which the scenery around 
me first affected my thoughts. The country 
was mountainous, and the mountains were 
rugged and barren. It had very little to 
boast on the score of cultivation: my father 
and his dependents ray subsisted on 
the produce of their flocks. The castle in 
which we dwelt, was built for defence and 
retreat, and not for luxury. The light of 
heaven entered it only through narrow loop- 
holes and perforations, piercing its massy 
and substantial walls. Most of the apart- 
ments were small, and the ascent to them 
by narrow and winding staircases; the hall 
only, the kitchen, and the stables, were spa- 
cious; in the former of which were daily 
spread two immense tables, where my 
father constantly sat down at the hour of 
noon with one hundred and fifty of his 
followers. The floor of this hall was spread 
with rushes, and the walls were hung round 
with shields, and spears, and swords, and all 
the various apparatus of war. 

These things spoke to my childish soul a 





sufficiently intelligible language; and the 
tongue of my mother served further in the of- 
fice ofa chorus, explaining and enforcing their 
precepts and their eloquence. Christianity 
and war came united from herlips. The glory 
of the cross, the honours of Christian chival- 
ry, the burning shame that was inflicted on 
knighthood and Spain by the multitude of 
mosques, and faquirs, and imans, thatstil] over- 
spread the land, was the daily burden of her 
thoughts. And deeply wasshe skilled in the art 
of adapting these topics tomy comprehension, 
and bringing them into unison with my feel- 
ings. There was nothing dry, general, and 
vague in the discourses of my mother: it 
was all story and variety of adventure; it 
consisted of achievements glorious beyond 
the conception of a frigid and unanimated 
spirit; of the delivery of damsels from 
ravishment and slavery; of the undaunted 
assertion of justice and divine truth to the 
very teeth of the misbelievers; of every- 
thing that in the relation could thrill through 
my infant heart. The eye of my mother so 
glistened, too, when she spoke of the sacred 
triumph of the better cause ; and her smile 
spoke volumes. That smile lives at this 
moment at the bottom of my soul; I retire 
into my inmost self, and I see it still: it was 
the smile of a mother, full of love, condescen- 
sion, and hope. When she had fed her 
thoughts with the sentiments of a Christian 
and a Spaniard, the elevation melted down 
into a beam of unspeakable softness, that 
bended itself wholly and undividedly upon 
her son. I sprang to meet it; and the story 
and the lesson were sealed up with a kiss. 

There was nothing in this period of my 
life to seduce my mind from the sole object 
of its attention. There was no luxury—or 
at least nothing that appeared to my recol- 
lection to be such—amidst the scenes of a 
very different character that were shortly 
afterwards presented tome. Whatever my 
father possessed, of costly materials, or ex- 
quisite workmanship, consisted’of the spoils 
he had taken in different incursions against 
the Moors. I recollect, in particular, the 
chair of state in which my father sat on cer- 
tain solemn days, when he gave law and 
regulation to his vassals. The substance of 
the chair was ivory, very curiously carved, 
and it was covered with carpets of rich and 
brilliant colours. Behind him, as he sat, 
was suspended a certain of cloth of gold. 
But our posessions of this sort were scanty ; 
they were barely sufficient to maintain a 
certain feeling of pomp and majesty, and 
were entirely void of that variety and pro- 
fusion which might tend to relax the soul, 
and weaken the energies of its fortitude. 
All was grave, and solemn, and sedate. 
Whatever I saw, that addressed itself to my 
feelings of wonder and admiration, had a 
sort of military march init. Peals of light 
and thoughtless laughter never met my ears, 
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nor agitated my muscles. Infected by the 
character of everything around me, the very 
smiles of my infancy had a tincture of pride 
in them; and, like the smiles of my mother, 
were pervaded with sentiment and cunscious 
elevation. The scenes of nature I beheld 
were in harmony with this temper. They 
were admirable,—for they were lofty and 
bold; and he that looked at them heard, as 
it were, the genius of the place bidding him 
awake andbeaman. But we saw no laugh- 
ing fields, no rich fertility, no copious ex- 
uberance of a wealthy soil, bidding the mind 
bask in the sunshine of prosperity, and be 
drunk with jellity and ease. 

An incident occurred during this period 
which made a deep impression on my mem- 
ory. My mother had a brother, ten years 
younger than herself, Signor Rodrigo Ponce 
de Leon. This youth had spent the greater 
part of his early years in the family of Don 
Sancho de Ximenes, which was reported to 
be the most perfect school in all Castille for 
the accomplishments demanded in a true 
knight. He however came more than once 
to spend a few weeks at a time in the castle 
of Torralva. My father was a soldier of 
high character, and worthy of his imitation ; 
and the exemplary and heroic dispositions of 
my mother were such, that her stripling 
brother could not fail to drink in just and 
elevated sentiments from her lips. I am 
talking of very early times, concerning which 
I can scarcely trust the reports of my mem- 
ory ; but, to my recollection, Signor Rodrigo 
stands forth the very model of gallantry, in- 
genuousness, and good nature. Wise he 
was in my eyes, for I never saw anything in 
him but what was the emanation of purity ; 
and whatever he said contributed to enlight- 
en and enrich my infant mind. But what 
charmed me most in my squire uncle, as I 
called him, was the full and unsuppressed 
condescension with which he would often 
make himself my equal and my playfellow. 
There were no liberties I did not take with 
his person; and when I passed over in re- 
view the stories my mother told me, he would 
freely assist me‘to represent in action the 
defiances, encounters, and deliverances from 
bonds and oppression they recounted, and 
cheerfully join me in “playing at knights.” 
A stick served us for a horse, and a thorn- 
bush for a castle to be beleaguered or sur- 
prised. 

In one of Signor Rodrigo’s latest visits, at 
the time when he had just attained the age 
of twenty-one years, his errand was to obtain 
the society of my father, together with that of 
his other relations, to do him grace to the 
court of King Sancho, to which he was sum- 
moned, with about twenty other young men 
of rank, to take upon him the character of a 
knight. My mother and myself, with the 
female part of the household, were for seve- 


ral days left alone in the castle, attended by 
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no further guard than was judged necessary 
to defend us from surprise. After an absence 
of a few days my father and Signor Rodrigo 
returned, the whole party having agreed to 
partake of a social banquet at our table, as 
they were now on their journey from Toledo 
to the borders of Old Castille. The prepa- 
rations were considerable. At a certain 
hour the centinel on the barbican gave notice 
of the approach of the knights, and the gates 
of the tilt-yard were thrown open to receive 
them. Previously to their entrance, Signor 
Rodrigo alighted from his palfry, and put on 
a complete suit of armour; he then walked 
in solemn state, between my father and his 
father, followed by the whole troop of knights 
and squires, to the platform where my mo- 
ther was seated, and where I, being now 
seven years of age, stood beside her. He 
no sooner reached her footstool, than he 
humbled himself on one knee before her. 
My mother rose, and threw a scarf she had 
in readiness over his shoulder. She then 
raised him with one hand, and fell on his 
neck, and wept. This ceremony had no 
sooner passed, than a war-horse was brought 
to Signor Rodrigo, on which he vaulted 
lightly with his armour on, and turning him 
about, wheeled round the court at full speed, 
and performed a variety of feats of horse- 
manship with an admirable grace. He then 
received a spear, which he brandished with 
great agility, and riding at the target, struck 
it full in the midst. After this, he tossed 
the spear to an attendant, and drew his 
sword, which he flourished over his head, 
and which was of so admirable a temper, 
that as the beams of the sun played upon it, 
it glistened with a brilliancy hardly inferior 
to lightning. The ceremony concluded with 
the whole company proceeding in full march 
to the oratory of the castle, where a priest of 
considerable distinction delivered a short, 
but emphatical and impressive discourse 
upon the duties of a Christian knight, con- 
cluding with an exhortation to Signor Rodri- 
go to demean himself in a way worthy of his 
ancesty and his calling. The whole scene 
was calculated to make an indelible impres- 
sion on my infant mind. One thing how- 
ever did not fail to be afflicting to me. This 
was the being informed by my mother’s 
favourite female attendant, that my squire 
uncle existed no longer,—that he had now 
entered into a very different order of persons, 
and that the sacredness of his present en- 
gagements would be dishonoured by his ever 
associating with me, and joining in my youth- 
ful sports as he had been wont to do. 

The littie all of my life hitherto had been 
peace. Every day was for the most part 
like the day before: my father was sur- 
rounded by his vassals; but as the counte- 
nances were generally the same, and the 
garments the same in fashion, and almost 
the same in colour, the impression made 
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upon me was uniform. By repetition, the 
objects had hardly the effect of living things 
to me; they stirred up no semblance of 
tempest on the surface of my mind; the 
scene was to me “as idle as a painted ship 
upon a painted ocean.” But oh, how far 
was this from tediousness and lethargy! It 
was the luxury of sensation. It was the joy 
of a quiet and a satisfied spirit ! a joy infinite- 
ly superior to that which is commonly to be 
found in turmoil and agitation. It was like 
breathing the purest and most health-giving 
element on the top of the highest mountains. 
The mind rested upon its centre, as Adam 
reposed in Paradise, when the Lord God 
descended, and by insensible degrees caus- 
ed a deep sleep to fall upon him,—a sleep 
that we may conceive to have been full of 
visions, in which he saw the things that 
were, even as if they were not. I some- 
times viewed the pictures around me, lei- 
surely survey everything as it presented it- 
self, and suffering each thing to make its 
own impression, while the mind remained 
sweetly and joyfully passive; and at other 
times, shut up in the rarities and fancies of 
my own spirit, I saw nething of what was 
passing, but busily pictured to myself the 
scenes of an imaginary future, which, be- 
cause they were childish, did not on that ac- 
count fail to be interesting tome. I know not 
whether this will appear to others an exag- 
gerated relation of the experience of six or 
seven years of age; I only know that it is 
the faithful history of my own childhood. 

I dwell the more on these things on ac- 
count of the sudden and dreadful stroke, by 
means of which they all vanished in an in- 
stant. Oh, scenes of my youth, how dearly 
once beloved, now fearfully vanishing for 
ever! In the subsequent narrative of my 
life, I shall sometitnes have to tell of plea- 
sures, more subtle, elevated, and refined, 
than those I have just attempted to paint; 
but there is a memorable difference dividing 
the one from the other. These were in one 
sense my truest pleasures. My mind was 
innocent; my heart was new. I had never 
known a pain but what was momentary, or 
sustained a blow that, so to speak, raised so 
much as the skin of my soul. But, oh, what 
fearful gashes, what deep intrenchant scars, 
succeeded to this! Never did my heart re- 
cover the same pure and unviolated tran- 
quility. The pillars of my consciousness 
were shaken to their basis. The best of my 
after-life was like that of a man the bones 
of whose limbs have been broken, and though 
tolerably set and put together again, yet in 
the seat of each fracture there remains an 
unseen knot or protuberance, sufficiently 
marking to him that will be at the pains to 
visit it, where the injury had fallen. In my 
childhood the world to me was innocent ; I 
saw in every form I met an image of my- 
self; and did not doubt that every one was 





bland, and kind, and good, and void of harm 
and malace, as I was myself. But the in- 
juries Iam going to relate came from the 
hand of man; and, without pretending ex- 
exactly to analyse the shades of error 
and guilt, I was compelled at a very pre- 
mature period no longer to contemplate 
man, as such, with the same simplicity. I 
was driven to entertain sentiments of sus- 
men jealousy, and dislike,—to consider 

uman creatures as beings from whom in 
some cases no less injury was to be appre- 
hended, than from a thunderbolt, a hurri- 
cane, or a conflagration. Nor was this 
speculation, or a tale made at pleasure, or 
related for amusement. It was brought 
home in the bitterest way to my feelings. 
The colour of my mind was tarnished ; it 
was burned up and embrowned by the tropi- 
cal sun of calamity. What I should have 
been, if the days of my youth had been pro- 
tracted to the ordinary period, I cannot de- 
cide. But surely my having been forced 
in a certain sense to become a man, before 
I had well ceased to be a child, must have 
made me a very different being, from other 
men who have not passed through the same 
state of early suffering. 

The visit of my knight uncle as I was 
now bid to call him, was short. It was 
principally designed for my mother’s grati- 
fication, who had an inextinguishable de- 
sire to behold this brother of hers in the 
new character which his king had conferred 
upon him. This passed, he hastened to 
place himself under the banners of Don 
Sancho Ximenes. The king, Don Sancho, 
had summoned all his peers and his chivalry 
to march against the Mira-mamolin. Abou 
Said advanced with a numerous army, and 
crossed the Guadalquivir between Baeza 
and Andujar. The Christian monarch was 
not less diligent in his preparations. Signor 
Rodrigo was to make his first campaign un- 
der the standard of Don Sancho, beneath 
whose roof he had received the education, 
and accomplished himself in all the exer- 
cises, which at that day were required for 
the military profession. My father was to 
lead forth his gallant followers in a band of 
his own. The campaign was looked forward 
to with much earnestness and enthusiasm. 
The Emperor Alfonso had sustained the 
Christain character in deeds of arms, in an 
uninterrupted career of glory, which far 
outshone the tracks of all his predecessors. 
Sancho, his son and successor, was just 
twenty-two years of age: and, though the 
invasion of the Mira-mamolin was naturally 
a subject of alarm, yet the superior prowess 
of the Spaniards to that of the Moors,—a 
fact sufficiently established,—and more than 
all, the elasticity and spring of a new reign, 
and the confidence entertained of the good 
fortune of a young prince of great hopes, 
and in the flower of his age, made every 
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bosom beat with the expectation of a splen- 
did and decisive success, 

With what beautiful manifestations of af- 
fection did my mother take leave of her 
brother and her husband! She was a hero- 
ine of the genuine Castilian temper, and 
needed not have blushed for her senti- 
ments, if she had been placed beneath the 
eye of a dame of Sparta or ancient Rome. 
Yet her heart overflowed with all the best 
and tenderest feelings of a woman. When 
she bade adieu to the partner of her fortune 
and her life, and to the beauteous youth 
who had now just entered upon the epoch 
of manhood, she knew that they were going 
to seek for honour in the ranks of danger 
and death, and that she might never again 
see them in the reciprocations of kindness 
and the erectness of life. But she knew 
that they were born for this. She was per- 
suaded that every human creature, accord- 
ing to the place in which his lot was cast, 
had duties to perform ; and that, without the 
discharge and the love of these duties, life 
was not worth the name of life. Every sen- 
timent that could give grace to a human 
spirit concurred, in my mother, to sustain 
her, and throw a glory around her in this 
hour of her trial: the love of her husband’s 
and her brother’s honour, the recollection 
of an illustrious ancestry, the splendid feel- 
ings which chivalry nourishes beyond any 
other institution that man ever conceived, 
the zeal of Castille and of Spain, and the rev- 
erence and the pride attached to the stand- 
ard of the Holy Cross. 

She bade them adieu with the firmness of 
a resolved spirit. The priest pronounced 
his benediction upon them in the oratory of 
the castle; but though that was done in a 
seemly and impressive manner, and in a 
way that showed that the holy man was 
possessed with the spirit of his profession, 
yet that was nothing to the fervour with 
which my mother blessed them. When 
they rode forth from the gates, I went up 
with the marchioness to the tower of the 
barbican. Having proceeded to a certain 
distance on the plain, my father and uncle 
turned round their steeds. My mother put 
forth her veil from the lattice, and waved it 
in their sight. The two champions bowed 
their heads, and after drew their swords 
and brandished them; having done which, 
they turned their steeds again, and went 
forward. 

The departure of my father andmy uncle 
took place in the first week of August, in the 
year 1158. My mother andI were left, as 
before, with a scanty guard; but that was a 
source of no uneasiness, particularly as, 
though there was war between the Christians 
and the infidels, the seat of contention, as I 
have already said, was removed from us, and 
every eye was turned onthe side of the Sierra 
Morena, and the waters of the Guadalquiver. 





We rather seemed to be left at a distance in 
this busy scene, and to be called upon, while 
every nerve was strung for the arduous con- 
tention, to possess our souls in patience, 
and wait quietly for the result. ‘The march- 
ioness in the secret chamber of her soul was 
doubtless full of expectation and disquietude ; 
but this had a singular effect on her outward 
behaviour. I never saw herso playful and 
so condescending : she appeared for the oc- 
casion to have laid aside the usual elevation 
of her soul, and to become an ordinary mat- 
ron of lowly life or of quiet times. She 
told me stories ; and the tales I now listened 
to, were not of heroism, but of fancy mere- 
ly. She talked of fairies and enchantments, 
—of everything that soothed the imagina- 
tion, and stole away the senses in a pleasing 
dream,—of all the wild inventions of the 
east, aided in its creations by a luxuriant 
climate, and by all the wealth and magnifi- 
cence of Damascus or of Delhi. My plea- 
sure was new ; I had never found my mother 
so condescending, or condescending in this 
key. Lovely she always was; everything 
she said or did, at least so far as I was con- 
cerned, won upon the affections. But, at 
other times, the love I felt was mingled with 
admiration and awe. Now it was wonder, 
but wonder of a different family and class. 
I gazed on her as she spoke: my eyes glist- 
ened; but the ecstacy | felt seemed to draw 
me into her soul; 1 was filled almost to 
bursting with whatI heard, but I was not 
afraid. Oh, moments of peace and joy! 
Far from war, or the idea that a man could 
exist that would shed the blood of man; full 
on the contrary of the feelings of pastoral 
life, and of the innocence and happiness of 
the golden age. 

Tranquil was the slumber which follow- 
ed close on a day like this. I committed my- 
self to the arms of sleep, as to those of an 
assured friend; the period of my repose 
seemed like that reserved for the commemo- 
ration of some great religious event, upon 
which nothing ordinary and profane was to 
be feared to intrude. 

The impressions of my mind were not 
those of a true augury. A few hours after 
midnight, when the silence and darkness of 
that period were yet at their full, I was 
startled from my sleep by the sound of the 
alarm-bell of the castle. In our deep and 
secure retreat, the night bore a very different 
character fromthat which it wears in a pop- 
ulous town. In cities the busy or the way- 
ward mind of man in some individual or 
other is always awake; from time to time a 
solitary vehicle is heard rumbling along the 
streets ; theoxen and the sheep with their 
lowing or their bleatings complain of their 
inexorable driver; the colloquy is heard of 
those that lie down late, or rise up early; or 
the careless song of the reveller rouses 
him who is vexed with sorrow or disease 
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from his imperfect slumbers. But in a soli- 
tary, rural abode, nothing can be heard at 
certain hours that indicates the existence of 
man ; nature herself seems to partake in the 
repose of her favourite son ; and the few in- 
cidental sounds that occur from time to time 
are unconnected with each other, indicate 
nothing and lead to nothing, and appear, 
like the audible breathings of him who 
sleeps, to answer no other purpose, than to 
make the universal quiet a more distinct ob- 
ject of perception. The sound of the alarm- 
bell in the castle of Torralva was therefore 
doubly rousing. 

I listened in silence ; I never remember- 
ed to have heard the sound before ; my 
thoughts were confounded. It was a loud 
and a deafening sound. It was not like the 
solemn and measured pace of the funeral 
knell; it expressed horror, and disorder, and 
affright—the eagerness to do something, 
with an uncertainty what was to be done. 
It was succeeded by the sound of steps, 
hurrying down the stairs of the castle. 

I slept in a closet adjoining to the 
bed-chamber of my mother. By a certain 
rustling, and the sound of her veice, I per- 
ceived she was in motion. I crept quietly 
from my bed, and put on my clothes. As | 
opened the door of the closet,I perceived 
the marchioness passing out by the opposite 
door of the chamber, and I followed her in 
silence. She descended the stairs, and 
came down into the quadrangle. I then took 
hold of her hand. She had not perceived 
me before; but she did not repel my over- 
ture to join her. She cast upon me a look 
of encouragement. 

Several of the attendants of the castle 
flitted about the quadrangle with lighted 
torches; and my mother, crossing the area, 
proceeded to the barbican and mounted the 
watch-tower. From thence we were present- 
ed with a dreadful spectacle; a town in 
flames. It was Oropesa, distant scarely 
more than a mile from our walls. It had 
not long before been a flourishing seat of 
Moorish industry ; but since it had been re- 
covered by the Christians, it had fallen into 
decay. The castle of Torralva was erect- 
ed for its defence. 

The successive volumes of smoke that 
ascended, the flames, and the flakes of 
lighter combustible substance carried up 
with the smoke, were to me a terrible spec- 
tacle, and for some minutes fixed my atten- 
tion. I then looked down into the plain be- 
tween; which presented a still more intelli- 
aes and fearful scene of distress. The in- 

abitants of the town were seen flying in 
all directions, and in all directions were pur- 
sued, and goaded along and crossed by 
Moorish horsemen. Men, women, and 
children fled this way and that, and lifted up 
their hands, as they ran, with agony and des- 
pair, I gazed with gamestness and astonish- 





ment. How I hatedaMoor! None buta 
Moor, thought I to myself, would drive the 
sons of quiet from their homes, would set 
fire to their houses, hunt, wound, and de- 
stroy them, and trample them under their 
horses’ feet. These wretches have nothing 
human about them but their form; they are 
more ferocious than the wild beasts of the 
desert. 

In the distance, and nearest to the flames, 
the Mahomedans and the Christians were 
mixed together in the wildest confusion; 
nearer to the castle we could see none but 
our friends, and persons that hada claim 
upon us for protection. It was true that 
the fortress itself had nothing to fear from a 
vagrant and accidental incursion. But Or- 
opesa was my father’s domain ; its inhabitants 
was his clients and dependants. Every 
drop of blood that fell from them, and that 
it was in our power to have saved, wasa 
violation of the great compact of society, 
by which the higher and the lower orders in 
Spain were bound together; every drop of 
blood that fell from them would be regard- 
ed by the marchioness as her own. 

I looked at my mother; I saw a creature 
I had never seen before,—not different—not 
unlike her former self—it was the same 
character, exalted by the great realities, the 
terrible calamities and miseries, that beset 
the path of human life. It was an angel 
now, employed in an angel’s office ; before she 
seemed to have concealed what.she was, and 
to have put forth but half her strength; now 
a ray from heaven played upon her features, 
and to my eye, acircle of glory, such as I 
had observed in the paintings of divine per- 
sonages, surrounded her head. She issued 
a peremptory order, that the draw-bridge 
should be let down, the gates thrown open, 
and the fugitives admitted ; with this pre- 
caution, over which from the tower she under- 
took herself to preside, that so many should 
come in, as could be received without dan- 
ger that their pursuers should enter alon: 
with them, and that then the gates shoul 
be shut. 

No sooner were the directions of the mar- 
chioness obeyed, than to her utter astonish- 
ment, a troop of Moors immediately rushed 
into the quadrangle.* * * * * * 


ON THE RECENT ATTEMPTS TO 
REVOLUTIONIZE GERMANY.* 

By the translator of the‘ Tour of aGerman Prince.’ 

[Although in the following article are many opin- 
ions and views from which we differ, the infor- 
mation it contains, the philosophy of its tone, 
and the high estimation in which we are inform- 
ed the original paper is held by Germans them- 
selves, nake us willingly submit it to the atten- 
tion of our readers.] 


* Extracted from the Bibliothek der Neuesten 


Weltkunde. Aarau. 1832—a periodical work 
edited by H. Malten, 
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Tue responsive echo which the French 
Revolution of 1830 awakened in Germany 
is not yet hushed. In Italy, in Spain, in 
Poland, its voice has been stifled ; in Belgium 
and in England it has led to mighty results. 
What, let us now inquire, will be its effects 
on Germany ? 

Her deep, suppressed, but ever-increasing 
agitation gives fore-notice of some vast de- 
sign. The design is this: to accomplish, 
by every possible lawful means, the amelio- 
ration of her political condition. For half a 
century, it has been imagined that Germany 
had no other thought—no other project— 
than that of following blindly in the footsteps 
of France; while she was, in fact, busied in 

reparing a philosophical reform, which may 
ereafter put in requisition all her neighbour’s 
activity. 

Somewhat similar is the case now. If 
people represent to themselves Germany 
such as Madame de Stael describes it, they 
are widely mistaken. It is no longer the 
land of dreams and extasies, of metaphysical 
groping, of endless theories, of solid piety, 
of patriarchal manners ;—without central 

int, without connecting bond, without pub- 
¢ spirit, without true national strength. 
Something of all this yet remains. The 
state of things is, however, fundamentally 
altered. 

As the French Revolution originated in 
the prevalent theories of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, so do the Germanic nations now ad- 
vance with rapid strides towards the realiza- 
tion of those abstract principles which have 
taken root among them for the last fifty 
years. It would be a great error to confound 
these principles with those which brought 
about the French restoration. The philo- 
sophical speculations of Germany had by no 
means a retrograde tendency. They were 
far rather calculated to advance, than to re- 
tard, the progress of the human intellect; to 
point out to it a wider field in which to ac- 
quire added perspicuity and comprehensive- 
ness. 

The univernal re-action which now mani- 
fests itself in Germany against philosophy 
does not spring from hatred of the principles 
it promulgates, but from the eagerness for 
observation and for action. Questions of a 
practical tendency, especially those the aim 
of which is the amelioration of the state of 
society, are now agitated in such variety and 
number that they overwhelm all others. 

The recollections of the campaign of 
1813-14, the promises of princes, and the en- 
thusiastic rising of the people, have not been 
forgotten ; they have produced a taste for 
political life, for a participation in public af- 
fairs; the greatness of recent events has 
excited a kind of impatience to take an ac- 
tive share in them. 

The religious disputes, which, but a few 
years ago, still agitated the country, are 





drowned by the voice of contemporary in- 
terests: the enthusiasm which was awaken- 
ed at the beginning of the present century, 
so often deceived, baffled, crushed, has turn- 
ed into bitterness; and Germany has once 
more found the sarcastic spirit of her Luther, 
only to mock at her own dreams, and her 
trusting, long-suffering good-nature. 

These remarks, which are applicable to 
the whole of Germany, are peculiarly true of 
Prussia. There, first, have the impartiality 
of temper, the political cosmopolitanism, 
which were formerly the distinctive charac- 
teristics of Germans, been succeeded by an 
irritable nationality ; there, too, has the ad- 
miration excited by the French revolution 
of July first subsided. 

Demagogical influence* has never been 
very powerful, nor very widely diffused, in 
Prussia; it has never had any deep root in 
the minds or the interests of the people. 

Prussia is, in and through herself, tranquil 
in her present condition. To maintain that 
she will for ever remain so, were to venture 
too far: thus much, however, is certain,— 
that she is, of all the German States, the 
most eager after activity, after practical life, 
after distinct and peculiar national glory. In 
Prussia, people ‘and prince are still one,— 
one as they were in the day of peril; and 
who can deny that this unanimity is the main, 
if not the sole, cause of the internal tranquil- 
lity she enjoys? 

At the first glance it may appear extraor- 
dinary that the only really popular govern- 
ment in Germany is, in form, an unlimited 
monarchy ; but it must be remembered that 
this apparent despotism is, in fact, extremely 
limited :—first, by the rigid conscientiousness 
and justice of the king; secondly, by wise 
laws; and lastly, by the universal instruc- 
tion and light which the government itself 
has taken care to diffuse among the people.t 





* That which in France has been called Jacob- 
inism, and in England, Radicalism, has, in 
Germany, received the name of “ Demagogie,” 
which I accordingly retain.— Translator. 


t To these three causes of national security and 
consequent content, the author might have added 
a fourth,—the high character of the functionaries 
of government and administration, from the high- 
est to the lowest, and the universal confidence 
they inspire. As there are no oligarchical inter- 
ests to consult, men are appointed to offices for 
which they have given evidence of fitness; and 
that vigilance with which Frederic the Great 
looked out for capable and trustworthy servants, 
has imposed upon his successors a necessity of, 
in some degree, foliowing his example. The lan- 
guage which is continually employed in this coun- 
try, not only by the vulgar, but by people who 
ought to look beyond names, concerning Prussia, 
“the military despotism,” “ the great camp,” &c., 
isa lamentable proof of the efficacy of mere words, 
A government which has provided with religious 
care that every one of its subjects not only may, 
but shall and must, be instructed ; and which, after 
thus training their minds to examine, trains their 
bodies to resist (if need be) the acts of bad rulers ; 
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To this may be added, that since the year 
1808, and still more since 1813, there has 
existed a community of interest and of 
will between prince and people, which is 
perhaps without example in the history of 
nations. An enlightened people reposes 
with perfect confidence on the wisdom of 
its government. It acquiesces uncondition- 
ally in the postponement of those constitu- 
tional forms which had been voluntary pro- 
mised it, but which recent events might, 
perhaps, have rendered rather unfavourable 
than advantageous to the peace and stability 
of the country. 

In the hereditary states of Austria, the 
mutual relation between people and prince 
rests on a different basis. There, the nation 
asks for nothing; and the government has 
no inclination to volunteez what nobody re- 
quires at its hands. The people enjoy a 
certain kind and degree of happiness under 
a paternal sway. It may be a question 
whether it would do well to risk the good 
it possesses in experiments, or whether it 
would be certain to obtain compensation 
for what it would lose by change. 

Austria is contented in her actual posi- 
tion: by remaining Catholic at the Refor- 
mation, she greatly loosened the strictness 
of the bond which united her to the rest of 
the German States. She has formed to 
herself a different career, and a different 
destiny ; and has sought her aggrandisement 
ata distance. To the general agitation of 
opinions which has animated the north of 
Germany, she has, once more, remained an 
utter stranger. 

Prussia cannot found her hopes of nation- 
al prosperity on any distant enterprises. 
She must endeavor to strengthen herself 
within herself: she must seek to secure her 
own welfare, as well as that of the neigh- 





a government which puts into the hands of every 
man first books and then arms, is surely no sub- 
ject for the self-gratulating contempt of a count 
which has no national education, either for hig 
or low ; a large standing army, and a considerable 
portion of its subjects in a state continually bor- 
dering on revolt. We are pleased with what 
we call our checks. What check has an oligar- 
chy, and another assemblage of persons, its repre- 
sentative, offered, which can compare to a whole 
po educated, trained, and armed? It is deep- 
y to be regretted that the Prussian government 
continues to prohibit that publicity in its proceed- 
ings which it might safely and wisely invite ; and 
that it does not establish organs for the expression 
of popular opinion, which would only prove how 
strongly that opinion is in its favour. 

As a proof how things go from hand to hand 
without the least examination, it is worth noting, 
that Prussia, which is, perhaps, the only count 
in Europe possessing no standing army, in whic 
even the King’s guard form a part of that flux 
body called the army, a third of which returns 
into the mass of the people every year, and which 
is raised by a conscription the most equal that 
may be conceived, is universally spoken of as the 
country, par excellence, of standing armies.— 
Translator. 





bouring States, by an intimate union of in- 
terests, 

The absolute governments of Austria and 
Prussia hedge in, on the north and south, 
the constitutional States of Germany. For 
some years past these latter have exhibited 
one of the strangest phenomena of the civi- 
lized world. 

The principle of modern civilization was 
conquered in France by the Restoration. 
Who would not have anticipated that the 
victors would have found means entirely to 
crush it? They intended it, indeed they 
attempted it; enthusiasm lent its aid, nor 
was genius wanting. But a strange inabili- 
ty to reap those fruits of victory which had 
been confidently expected, soon manifested 
itself. For fifteen years, the place which 
France had held in Europe since her first 
revolution remained wholly unoccupied: 
none of the German States ventured to take 
possession of it, and to place itself at the 
head of civilization. A void was felt in the 
political world, but no one attempted to fill it. 

During the whole period of the restoration 
in France, Germany appeared to have utterly 
renounced all her political hopes. The pro- 
mised constitutions were deferred, and the 
people seemed to attach no such importance 
to them as very pressingly to warn the 
princes to grant them. On the other hand, 
the regular mechanism of constitutional 
government was not sufficiently attractive 
to the over-heated imaginations of dema- 
gogues to make its general introduction an 
object of any very vehement desire to them. 
Even now, as the latest occurrences seem 
to prove, it is far from answering to their 
extravagant wishes. They dream the im- 
practicable chimera of a German republic, 
and, by their political excesses and absur- 
dities, injure the cause of their country, 
while they imagine they are serving it, 
more than it is possible to explain here. 

We will accuse nobody—we will judge 
nobody. Every man has his own judge 
within; but we cannot approve what, as it 
appears to us, on every view of the subject 
we can take, may, nay must, compromise 
the interests of the great German commu- 
nity. The governments will indeed, we 
doubt not, be able to distinguish the solid 
quiet kernel from the empty crackling shell. 
But every true friend of his country ought 
to avoid what may shock the opinions and 
feelings either of his fellow-citizens or of 
foreign nations. Considered under this 
point of view, the meeting at Hambach, 
which we shall hereafter examine more 
minutely, was a very deplorable event. 

When the revolution of July broke out in 
France, nowhere did it create a greater sen- 
sation than in Baden, Wurtemburg, Bavaria, 
and Hessen, where the half-Catholic, half- 
Protestant population, among whom the Re- 
formation had been but half effected, hoped 
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to obtain that by political institutions, which 
their religious constitution had left imperfect. 

The people of all these different States 
clearly perceived that a great social princi- 
ple had been agitated in France. At the 
first excitement, they resolved to adopt it, 
without sufficiently examining either how 
the contest had arisen, or whether the prin- 
ciple was applicable to themselves. Their 
rivalry with Prussia found a long-desired 
opportunity of manifesting itself, and had the 
new government of France been less en- 
grossed by its own affairs and interests, it 
might easily have exercised a powerful in- 
fluence over the States in question. 

Had the German people felt sufficient 
confidence in the new spirit which had 
arisen among them—had they known how 
to turn it’ to practical account—it is not to 
be doubted that their zeal for the new order 
of things in France would have displayed 
itself much more warmly and efficiently. 

The object which the oppositions in the 
constitutional States of Germany have in 
view, and which they are straining every 
nerve to attain, is more remote, and may 
lead farther than they at present intend.— 
While the oppositions in Bavaria, Nassau, 
Hessen, &c., are severally struggling against 
ministerial ‘oppression, they are laying the 
groundwork of a grand combination between 
those countries, whose governments are in- 
directly forcing them into a closer union. 

That constitutional liberty has not made 
— progress in Germany during the last 

fteen years, is to be ascribed entirely to 
the fact that it has never been felt as a want 
among the people. Those local liberties, 
grouped and hedged in here and there be- 
tween the marches of some ducal sovereignty, 
have but a feeble and narrow influence.— 
They can exist and thrive only under the 
condition that something else is the compan- 
ion of their growth; this something, is 
neither more nor less than the grand unity 
of Germany. 

Not alone by speculative and reflecting 
men, but by the common sense of the whole 
people, is this grand unity recognized asa 
necessity ; it is the predominant thought, the 
irrevocable determination of Germany, which 
nothing can shake; which no force, no 
illusion, no stratagem can destroy. Reli- 
gion, law, commerce, freedom, nay despot- 
ism itself, are all pressing forward, with re- 
sistless course, to this end. 

In the fifteenth century, Germany bought 
the Reformation at the price of its unity. 
This heretofore uniform State, this empire 
of the middle ages, which afforded in its in- 
divisible form the archetype of a Catholic 
State, was splintered into fragments, togeth- 
er with the faith in the national creed. 

Each province, from that time, was oc- 
cupied cnly with its own political personal- 
ity. The integrity of the great Germanic 
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body fell into that regular, fructifying anar- 
chy, by which civilization and science have 
been so greatly advanced. 

Since the mantle of the empire was thus 
torn and divided, two things have brought 
its parts into nearer conjunction again, and 
have restored to it a certain consciousness 
of existence as a whole. 

The first is, the philosophical and literary 
activity of Germany. On the one side, this 
activity was so great,—men strove with 
such pertinacity to withdraw. themselves 
from all foreign influences ; they confined 
themselves so completely within the limits 
of the peculiar character of their country ; 
they were so determined to be, and to re- 
main, native and unmixed German, that 
there never was a literature, which, at one 
point of time, was better calculated to ex- 
hibit, we might almost say, to recall, the 
whole foregone life of a people—of a race. 
It was a retrospective literature. 

On the other side, the complete want of 
stable institutions was supplied by letters. 
There were a few eternally memorable years 
for Art, during which she was, what she had 
been among the Greeks,—a social form—a 
political bond—a power in the state. 

Germans had neither the same laws nor 
the same fatherland. They were subject 
to princes and to passions of various kinds. 
In public life, they met only on the battle- 
field, often on hostile sides ; but all were one 
and indivisible in a poem of Gothe’s, in a 
drama of Schiller’s, in an essay of Fichte’s. 

This dictature of Art intervened in all 
political differences as a mediator and peace- 
maker. For half a century it was the real 
bond of union between the States; and it is 
a glory peculiar to Germany, in modern 
times, that in the absence of all organic 
laws, (and, in that rerect, at least two hun- 
dred years behind all the surrounding coun- 
tries,) she maintained her equality with 
them by the might of her intellect alone. 

After literature, Napoleon was the pow- 
er that contributed most to the approxima- 
tion and union of the German people. The 
band which poetry and philosophy had woven 
for the inmost souls of men, he knitted 
closely by blood, and community of action. 
That extraordinary development, that un- 
skaken firmness of the national spirit, amid 
calamity and grief and foreign oppression, 
are without a parallel in history. To this 
period is to be traced that character of vehe- 
ment excitement, of patriotic enthusiasm, 
and of poetical elevation which Germany 
alone can exhibit. 

Let us picture her to ourselves as she was 
when the modern Attila* burst upon her, 
and overwhelmed her with his hordes— 
young and credulous, revelling in wild inspir- 
ations, living rather in a an ideal than a real 
world, suddenly awakened out of her dreams 
by the thunder’s of the conqueror’s voice. 
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What an awaking, and out of what vis- 
ions! Meanwhile the general excitement 
and enthusiasm were too strong to be des- 
troyed even by the torrents of hostile troops 
which covered the land. The national 
genius, smitten in its very blossom and 
pride, withered not, died not, but grew 
with silent and vigorous growth under the 
tramp of six hundred thousand soldiers, 

Imagine the populations of these various 
States, severed for centuries, and now re- 
united by common misfortune ; the habits, 
the passions of so many different places; 
the kingdoms, the principalities, the duchies ; 
the various dialects, the local rivalries, bound 
together once more with a strict tie, once 
more to be dissevered at a stroke. 

Then imagine again all this,—these pas- 
sions, these dialects, these scattered prin- 
cipalities, suddenly heaving with a deep and 
heavy motion, rolling down into one stream, 
uniting in one thought, a COMMON FATHER- 
LAND; and you will have some notion of 
the complication of the march, of the devel- 
opment, of the intellectual affairs of Ger- 
many. 

Instead of arriving, as most nations have 
done, at that living feeling which consti- 
tutes nationality, by means of some one 
great man sprung from its bosom and stand- 
ing as the representative of the dearest and 
the strongest of its peculiar feelings, Ger- 
many attained to it solely through the spirit 
of resistance to the system of the foreign 
invader. 

It is melancholy, but true: Germany, with 
her supineness—with her gentle, infirm, 
I might almost say useless, virtues—with 
her aimless, overflowing genius—with her 
vague cosmopolitanism—with her divided 
forms of religion, and her fruitless metaphy- 
sical speculations—wanted the hand of Na- 
poleon to clench it, to draw its severed parts 
together, to circumscribe it geometrically 
within the limits of its own individuality as 
a nation, to teach it, to its cost, how it might, 


for once, acquire an organic, living nation- 


ality. 

Undivided and poetical, ever wandering 
as chance might guide, within an enchanted 
circle, Germany only knew herself; she 
only waked out of her dreaming slumbers 
to look abroad into the actual world, since 
she fought and conquered the Colossus of 
France. 

From that time she has felt her own in- 
ward worth, as well as her own strength ; 
and as it was to the bloody conflict with 
Napoleon alone that she owes the discovery 
of what she really is, she now exalts. her 
enemy when dead, as much as she depre- 
ciated him while living. She thanks him 
for the great lesson he taught her, and is 
firmly resolved to profit by it, as time and 
opportunity will permit. The revolution of 
1830, from the course it took, gave to the 





cause of the unity of Germany the last prop 
of which it stood in need. 

Cramped, as they are, by the forms with- 
in which arbitrary ministers, and over-man- 
aging princes, have confined them, the 
constitutional States of Germany are still 
labouring steadily and unweariedly at the 
great work of an universal nationality. 

Their ceaseless toils are indeed little obvi- 
ous amid the noise of the mighty events 
which agitate the great States of Europe. 
But let them go on with their work quietly, 
thoughtfully, as it is their custom and their 
character to do; let them not be goaded 
by external exhortations or taunts, which, 
though they do not shake their constant de- 
termination, might yet, in some degree, dis- 
turb their calm, temperate, deliberate will 
and conduct. 

Little fitted for revolutionary practices, 
or for secret conspiracies, which are at ut- 
ter variance with his heart and character; 
on the other hand, brave, bold, and steadfast 
in open action, the German wants time to 
ponder maturely over his project; he wants 
time to execute it with the sedateness and 
dignity of a man. 

Whenever the most enlightened men of 
every country, without tumult, without vio- 
lence, without bloodshed, shall have succeed- 
ed in instructing the masses as to their 
true interests—when all the little monar- 
chies and duodecimo princedoms shall, ac- 
cording to their rank, be truly respected by 
their inhabitants, both in their internal and 
external relations—then, also, will the day 
appear in which all these ephemeral sove- 
reignties will voluntarily, and without injury 
to any individual, melt into one constitu- 
tional and national mass. 

The monarchical principle, which is appar- 
ently still so strong, so impregnable, in 
Germany, is probably nowhere more infirm 
and tottering. Divided, parcelled out, as 
the country has been ever since the six- 
teenth century, each succeeding shock has 
overthrown some prop; and what still re- 
mains of the genuine monarchical struc- 
ture is nothing more than a torn canopy 
resting on worm-eaten pillars. Absolute 
monarchy, in the sense in which it is gen- 
erally understood, has long ceased to exist 
in Germany. 

When the German empire was dismember- 
ed, one of the princes got possession of the 
mantle, another of the sword, a third of the 
crown. The imperial majesty has been plun- 
dered on every side, since Luther gave the 
death-stroke to its influence. Luther has 
freed his country in more senses than one ; 
her obligations to him are manifold. He 
has delivered her from the necessity of 
having her Mirabeau, her Convention, her 
guillotine, and her Robespierre. Pernicious 
privileges and powers—monarchy and aris- 
tocracy—he shook them all—he struck them 
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all to the heart. Nothing is now wanting 
but the peaceful labour of some States to 
bury their dead. Weare told of a king who 
was found, after a lapse of two hundred 
years, undecayed in his grave. Nothing 
could be more venerable—more astonishing. 
Unfortunately the breath of a child sufficed 
to reduce him to dust. The whole system 
of Germany is like this buried king. The 
slightest shock will make it crumble to 
atoms ; and this shock is sooner or later, in- 
evitable. 

The oppositions of the constitutional 
States are also struggling, with all their 
might, to establish an uniformity of institu- 
tions in them. Judging from external ap- 
“eee it might be imagined that they 
ook to France for support; but, even if 
France were disposed to give it, itis no long- 
er in her power tochain them to her chariot- 
wheels, while this unanimity of feeling, 
which subsists among the oppositions of the 
several States, includes a thousand preg- 
nant thoughts, among which the forming a 
really national union is ever the first. Irri- 
table because it feels itself humbled; gag- 
ged, borne down with taxes, vexed with in- 
tolerable custom-house regulations, in these 
States, the peculiar spirit of Germany, so 
naturally inclined to large cosmopolitan 
views, is pent up within narrow limits, which 
it is incessantly struggling to overpass. We 
may seek long before me find a more lamen- 
table condition. 

The contradiction between the greatness 
of which the German nation is susceptible, 
and the littleness of the States within which 
itis attempted to be circumscribed, is now 
become too glaring to be much longer en- 
dured. The political ambition awakened in 
1814, finds no sufficient room for its exer- 
cise in Duchies and Grand Duchies of a few 
hundred thousand souls. The noblest and 
most powerful spirits feel that earth fails 
them beneath their feet ; they fret themselves 
away against the frontier-stone of some mis- 
erable principality, because space to expand 
in was denied them. Now that local liber- 
ties have formed citizens, they want a coun- 
try—a great fatherland—in which, and for 
which, they may live free and independent. 
It is not difficult to foresee the day (a day 
which accurate calculators may predict with 
nicety) in which the illusory form of the 
German Diet, assailed on contrary sides by 
princes and people, will quietly vanish, and 
the Phenix of National Unity arise from the 
constitutional blending of all separate and 
local sovereignties. The moment will arrive 
in which this reform will be as inevitable as 
that ofthe Parliament of England, as that 
of the Peerage of France ; for it isnot only 
a political necessity for Germany, it is the 
immutable law of Protestantism—that politi- 
cal is the invariable consequence of religious 
reform. ‘In most of the German States the 
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followers of the confessions of Augsburg 
and Zurich are re-united, after a separation 
of three centuries. Yet more ;—Protestant- 
ism, to infuse new life into its torn and sey- 
ered heart, now forms to itself local consti- 
tutions: it is openly striving to unite its scat- 
tered members into one synod; and the im- 
pending refont of the political structure of 
Germany is, in fact, but another manifesta- 
tion of the genius of the Reformation, and is 
perfectly analogous to her recent religious 
changes. 

Let us now pass from spiritual to tempo- 
ral interests,—those interests which appear 
to lead the world, if we view it superficially ; 
we shall find the same results, only more 
impatiently, more violently displayed. 

What was the cry of deliverance of the 
people of Baden—of the two Hessens—of 
Saxony—of Hanover, &c. during the agita- 
tion which prevailed in them about a year 
ago? What is the living thought which 
now prevails through every town and village, 
—the thought which formerly awakened 
fervid enthusiasm, now, well nigh turned to 
desperate determination ? 

This thought is, the national unity of the 
collective people of the great German family ; 
—this cry of deliverance is, the annihilation 
of the artificial boundaries—the arbitrary 
marches—within which the various states 
live, as it were, in ban; without enterchange, 
without bond, without any possible field for 
industry ; each compelled to suffice for itself, 
and to live in a corner, alone with its misery, 
as after the Thirty Years’ war. 

Truly a man must be blind who marks not 
the awful, lowering gloom of the German 
people. It does not, indeed, manifest itself, 
as in France, by tumultuous cries ; its aspect 
is grave, stern, quiet in its fearful intensity. 
No more reverential petitions ; no more pop- 
ular songs ; no more domestic festivals; no 
risings of the people, as in France ; no mobs, 
as in England; no political addresses; no 
papers circulated to embitter the minds of 
the people, or rouse them to revolt. The 
German wants no such stimulants: he is si- 
lent; but in this silence lies deepest thought 
and feeling,—it is the heavy calm that pre- 
cedes the storm. The Governments ought at 
length to learn to know the people they 
govern as they are, and not asthey imagine 
them. 

Never, in any land, did there prevail a 
more strongly characterized, a more univer- 
sal, a more threatening gloom, than that 
which at present pervades Germany. The 
political meetings, which know the condition 
of the various oppressed states, appear to us 
already perfectly to understand this mute 
language ; for all are labouring with one ac- 
cord at the annihilation of the Custom- 
House barriers. This is the first step to 
natioual unity. The rest will follow in 
time. 
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MEN AND BOOKS. 


Him was lever han at his beddes hed 

A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red, 
Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes rich, or fidel, or sautrie. 


Chaucer’s Scholar—Thomas Warton—Ald- 
rich—Prior—Parr—Porson—What read- 
ing is—Habits of an incessant reader—His 
beau ideal of existence—Book-poets—Dr. 
Johnson—More Boswelis desired— Heroes 
and valets-de-chambre—Johnson and Bos- 
well in a new light—A s ata mystery 
in Madame d’ Arblay’s Memoirs of her 
Father—Disgusting treatment of her by 
Queen Charlotte—A startling bequest. 


So, in the above verses, said Chaucer of his 
Oxford scholar, and I doubt not, of himself; 
for he also in all probability had been at col- 
lege, and he was unquestionably a great 
book-worm. The bed, depend uponit, was 
his own, and the books ranged at the back 
of it just'in that manner; so that he had 
them above his head, like a blessing, when 
he went to sleep. In the morning, he had 
nothing to do but to put up his hand and to 
take one, when he awoke ; and so fall a read- 
ing. I fancy him thus occupied in “ Canter- 
bury College,” when the first beams of the 
sun were in his window, and the sparrows 
twittering. His collection of books was not 
confined to “ Aristotle and his philosophie.” 
That was the scholar’s, whom he was more 
immediately describing. Aristotle was not 
omitted, for Chaucer was learned in all the 
scholarship of his time; but his bookshelves 
doubtless comprised “ Dan Ovid,” and “ Boc- 
case his werkes,” and “ Frauncis Petrarck 
Laureate,” and “Dan Austin,” and the 
Piers Plowman of his fellow-collegian Long- 
land ; and Sir Guy, and other “romances of 
price,” and the Lays of “Marie.” It wasa 
moot point when he put up his finger over 
head, whether he would hitch down a Doctor 
ofthe Church, or a classic, or a “filosofre,” 
or a poet of Lorraine. I cannot but add, as 
a matter interesting to us book-men, who 
love the bodies as well as souls of our books, 
and like to see how they are dressed, that 
“black and red” appear to have been the 
popular scholastic bindings of those days :— 


A twenty bokes, clothed in black or red. 


They are harmonious colours, and would 
suit a scholar’s old shelves. I suppose the 
black was for the philosophy, and the red 
for love. 

As I propose, under this head of Chat up- 
on Men and Books, to dilate or otherwise 
upon any subject that comes across me in 
the course of my reading, providedI think 
it will be interesting to the intelligent, I 
shall make no apology for dwelling a little 
longer on Chaucer’s character of his scholar, 
and quoting the whole of it. It is not only 





short and full of matter, but will lead me to 
show what sort of book-worm I am myself, 
and what pretensions I have to speak on 
such matters. 

A clerk ther was of Oxenforde also, 

That unto logike hadde long ago: 

As lene was his horse as isa rake. 

A hack -evidently, and cheated like his 
master, by the “hostellers” on the road:— 
And he was not right fat, I undertake— 

Both, in short, as far as horse and rider 

0, were prototypes of Don Quixote and 
ozinante ; out of the same excess of en- 
thusiasm and temperance in the man, for- 
getting that the same internal raptures and 
intellectual absorption did not sustain the 
beast :— 
But looked hollow and thereto soberly : 
Ful thredbare was his overest courtepie. 

His upper short cloak.— 

For he had gotten him yet no benefice— 

Nor was very likely to do it, as we may 
see by the next line :— 

Ne was nought worldly to have'an office: 

For him was lever (liefer, rather) han at his 

beddes hed 

A twenty bokes, clothed in biack or red, 

Of Aristotle and his philosophie, 

Than robes rich, or fidel, or sautrie— 

Sautrie is psaltry, a kind of harp or dulci- 
mer to sing psalms to:— 

But all be that he was a philosdphre, 

Yet hadde he but litel gold in cofre— 

“ Yet” is a pleasant assumption ; asif any- 
thing else was expected of philosophy! or 
perhaps it is a banter upon such as laboured 
after the philospher’s stone :— 

But all that he might of his friendes hente, 

On bokes and on learning he it spente. 

And busily gen for the soules praie 

Of hem, that gave him wherwith to scolaie. 

Of studie toke he most cure and hede; 

Not a word spake he more than was nede; 

What a delicious Oxford scholar! 

And that was said in forme and reverence, 

And short and quick, and ful of high sentence : 

That is, he had not much animal spirit, 
but great faith in whatever he uttered. The 
closing couplet is beautiful :— 

Sounding in moral virtue was his speche, 

And gladly would he learne, and gladly teche. 

That is to say, whatever he talked about 
had a purpose in it, for the good of mankind ; 
and he was as willing to be taught to that end, 
as to teach others. Nay, there is an ulteri- 
or and exquisite delicacy of sentiment in the 
way in which this last line is put; for we 
are not to take the “gladly teach,” thus 
coming after the “gladly learn,” as a climax 
of self-satisfaction. It means, that he was 
as glad, in all honourable simplicity, to give 
others the benefit of what he knew, as to 
know it for his own sake. He would spare 
himself no trouble to that end—he was not 
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merely wrapt up in his books. Books had 
made him of “conscience and tender heart,”’ 
and shown him that good was to be distributed. 

I will venture to say, that in this and 
other respects I am a bit of an Oxford scholar 
myself, though my school-days were long 
ago, and by Oxford I mean Chaucer’s Ox- 
ford, or whatever remnants there.may be of 
it in some ingenious corners, and not the 
university of Toryism and Church-prefer- 
ment. Irecognize, however, real scholars 
of all classes, provided their honesty is 
greater than their worldliness, and they 
have been brought up in profitable opinions, 
not converted to them. 

Thomas Warton was a Tory; yet the 
love of poetry and letters was in him superi- 
or to his Toryism, and he became an enthusi- 
astic commentator on Milton. The great- 
est pleasure I used to have in walking in 
the grounds of Trinity College, Oxford, was 
in thinking of Warton,—no great poet nor 
great man,—but a good, honest, lettered 
one, worthy to be the friend of poets, and of 
importance enough in certain walks of litera- 
ture to be associated in one’s memory with a 
collegiate life, and avenues of cathedral 
trees. I claim kindred with him as a brother 
book-worm, anda hearty lover of genius and 
good-fellowship. I go much with the smok- 
ers and college wits of those days, and have 
missed them, in my time, both at Oxford 
and Cambridge. There were no such “mag- 
nanimi heroes,” when I was at either of the 
Trinities; (for in some sort, reader, I have 
been at both universities—nothing disrepu- 
tably—and did make a certain rapid pro- 
gress in the humanities there, by dint of 
being more in the universities than of them). 
There was more magnanimity and heroism 
in Tom Warton’s edition of Milton,—aye, 
and in the pipe he smoked of an evening, 
under certain circumstances of suburbanity, 
than in all the daring and large-minded com- 
ments upon Phi and Tau made by the in- 
terchangers of that felicitous designation. 

Dr. Aldrich, with his pipe, his architec- 
ture, and his catches, I hold to have been 
a right magnanimous hero, worthy to have 
“smoked” allthe others through their dis- 
guises, as old Chapman says Minerva did 
Ulysses. Dr. King, though a Jacobite, was 
another; he could despise the meanness of 
his own princes. Prior was not a right 
college man, in the full sense of the word, 
at once social and sequestered. Almost the 
only time he speaks of his fellowship, is 
when he writes to somebody that he had been 
“spouting verses in his gown and cap to 
Lady Harriett ;” to wit, the daughter of the 
minister Harley. Prior was as much a man 
of the world, as a poet well can be ; and yet 
his Alma has a redolence of the fellows’ 
room in it. Gray would have made an ad- 
mirable collegian, had his fellows been all as 
good and scholarly as himself, and as refin- 
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ed—perhaps I should say, superfine. He 
had a great deal of humanity under a mask of 
fastidiousness ; yet I doubt whether he could 
have sat long within the universality of Tom 
Warton’s pipe. Parr was the man for that; 
only being a dignified clergyman, and the 
bishop ofthe Whigs, he thought it necessary 
to sit ina higher chair than that at “ Shep- 
pard’s:”—and Parr had none of the poetry of 
Warton; he could less condescend, because 
he had less internal refinement. His familiari- 
ties never lost something ofthe magisterial— 
he was a parson Adams sophisticated—he was 
the frog of Dr. Johnson’s ox, though too 
comfortable with himself to be in danger of 
bursting. Upon the whole, Parr was a 
good scholar, and a proper smoker.— Ultimus 
Big-wiggorum. 

To Porson I never could take kindly, wag 
though he was, and Grecian too; and able 
to “think in Greek.” I wish he would have 
thought a little more in the Greek of Plato, 
instead of the Cynics. He was too sordid— 
I do not mean in point of money,—but he 
had a scurf on him of want of moral grace 
and decent companionship. Your later 
“magnanimous heroes” were too much 
given up, either to an orthodox worldliness, 
or formality, or buffoonery. All their poetry 
was in the books they edited :—they had no 
real share of it themselves—they had none 
of the right faith of the Wartons and such 
men, who loved a tree, a verse, a companion, 
or a cathedral-window, as much as the poets 
who talked about them, and loved the poets 
truly for that reason. The generation that 
have been lately quitting the university, 
have left some behind who may revive the 
right stock, and even improve it,—thanks to 
an age of greater poetry and philosophy than 
existed then. Yet they will hardly have the 
snugness of the old times. Narrownesses of 
all sorts, even of the better kind, are breaking 
up. The world is demanding the assistance 
of all her children. We must be content to 
have old things in old books; luckily, they 
will remain there for ever, so that we need 
lose nothing as we advance. We may be 
as public as we please for the public good, 
and retreat for refreshment into all the nests 
of literature. Furthermore, we can create 
new ones. 

I confess that though I am an ardent re- 
former, because the good of the many re- 
quires it, I am so content to be one of the 
few in certain respects, that with the excep- 
tion of living by myself, and of having no 
books but philosophy, I could lead just such 
a life as Chaucer’s Oxford scholar. I am no 
more a man for “an office” than he was:— 
I shall certainly get no benefice. I am will- 
ing to learn, and to chat upon what I learn ; 
I could spend all my money upon books, and 
I could have shelves of them at my bed’s 
head. I do put them over my fire-place; 
and if they are not all bound in “black or 
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red,” some are not bound at all, and some 
looks as if they had been bound in Chaucer’s 
time. If this is to be one of the few, it will 
be acknowledged that few of the few will be 
disposed to envy me. Nor do I envy them: 
—there are reasons why I would fain pos- 
sess some of the advantages, which they 
know not how to enjoy; but as to exchang- 
ing my old books, and my humble fire-side, 
and the rich imaginativeness of my poverty, 
for their chariots, their ennui, and their gap- 
ing about for a sensation,—by heavens! I 
would as soon be a blank sheet of paper in 
preference to a page of Theocritus! 

Consider what I enjoy. These people 
think that reading is nothing but reading ; 
whereas it is love, pleasure, delight, laugh- 
ter, delightful tears, glowing sympathies. 
It is art and nature,—it is landscape,—it is 
home,—it is foreign countries,—it is fairy 
land,—it is past times and present ;—it is the 
company of Homer and Virgil, of Sophocles 
and Horace, of Ovid and Anacreon, of Mon- 
taigne, of Moliére, of Le Sage, of Cervantes, 
of Petrarch, of Boccaccio, of Shakspeare, of 
Spenser, of Milton, of Chaucer, of the old 
Dramatists, of the Wits, of the Novelists, of 
Tristram Shandy, of Boswell, and Pope, and 
Swift, and the French Memoirs, and the 
Ana, and Sir Walter Scott, and all the men 
that ever ravished the ears of the world. 
Furthermore, it is not the Duke of- 3 and 
catch me who can at great dinners, and in 
huge, bookless, heartless, headless, making- 
as-if rooms. Catch me who can among com- 
panies who can muster up among them but 
one idea, and that one the most tiresome in the 
world,—namely, that they are met together. 
Di boni !—to think of the stuff that I have 
been compelled to sit and hear from Lords 
and Commoners and fashionable people, when 
I could have been at home reading Gil Blas! 

Pope said he preferred reading to | con- 
versation. I cannotsay that, because I have 
been personally conversant with the writers 
of admirable books, and have found their con- 
versation as admirable, with the additional 
interest of manners andthe men. But Pope 
was always turning some literary project in 
his head, which his books assisted. He saw 
from the page before him a reflection of his 
fame. I grant, with a late author, that real 
genuine conversation among men of letters 
spoils your taste for any other; but then if 
you can get it when you do converse, and 
books when you do not, you may surely dis- 
pense with all other. I except the society 
of good-humoured, unpretending people, not 
without intelligence, especially that of wo- 
men, who are the only persons to compete 
with one’s books. It is they that have in- 
spired some of the finest things in them. 
Even “ Bayle’s Dictionary,” book-worm and 
bachelor as he was, would have wanted a 
good deal of its vivacity, if Bayle had never 
thought of the sex. 
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But I do not enjoy my books only when 
at home. They accompany me in the 
streets; I rnean not merely in my pocket, 
where I always have one as a security 
against a dull line of houses, or a dead wall ; 
but besides giving me a better relish of what- 
ever pleasure I feel in looking at the shops, 
they dress the street for me, whenever I 
please, in the most gorgeous or joyous 
visions. It is an old story to tell how Ree 
was born in Lombard-Street, and Gray in 
Cornhill, and Milton in Bread-street, and 
how Sterne lived in Bond-street, and Han- 
del in Brook-street: but, it is perhaps not 
quite so old, though equally true, to say, that 
in passing down Bread-street I enjoy the 
great visions of “Paradise Lost” or the 
“Penseroso;” that in the twinkling of an 
eye, instead of looking at a broker’s shop, 
or an apple-woman, I am walking— 

On summer’s eve by haunted stream, 
or enjoying the “ verdurous wall of Paradise” 
by Cheapside; or am “wafted by angels” 
through Grovesnor Square on the wings of 
Handel’s music. The other day I was taken 
unwillingly from my books to attend a 
matter of business in Cornhill; so when I 
came there, I turned Cornhill into a Pros- 
pect of Eton College, dined with Dr. Johnson 
at Jack Ellis’s at the back of the Royal 
Exchange; and finished by taking tea with 
Belinda and Lord Petre in Lombard-street, 
—Lombard-street being Hampton Court, 

and the scene of the Rape of the Lock. 
By-and-bye, I must return to that matter, and 
show what brilliant walks I have taken in bad 
weather between Puddle-dock and Elysium. 

I read incessantly when I am not writing, 
or when I have no companion. I read at 
breakfast, I read in my walks, I read at 
dinner, after dinner, after tea, after supper. 
I stick my book up against the loaf, or a 
sallad-bowl, by my plate. I am armed with 
a book in my pocket against all emergen- 
cies. IfI come to a dull street, or a dreary 
piece of road, I take it out, and instead of 
the street or road, I walk through the Vale 
of Tempe. There is the long dead wall at 
Kew Gardens, which in November weather 
has horrible advantage over ordinary pedes- 
trians. I remember how pleasantly I passed 
it once, partly with reading, partly with 
thinking of Thomson who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood, and who had passed it a hundred 
times. Besides, there is Pyramus and 
Thisbe, and the great wall of China, and the 
walls of Paris and Albracca in the romances, 
and the walls of Thebes and of Babylon, 
and the wall of walls of the great Gog and 
Magog, whom Iskander shut. up in the 
mountains of Caucasus. The word wall 
alone furnishes me with abundance of en- 
tertainment. Apollo, as he did the walls of 
Megara, has touched it with his lyre, and 
made the hard substance return me a sweet 
sound,—. 
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——Saxo sonus ejus inhesit. 
Ovid. Metam. Lib. viii., v. 10. 

I have a homely study looking upon a 
country road, with a small but snug fire- 
place, the fender of which is not too good to 
tread upon; and over my fire-place is a 
shelf, upon which I put some of my best- 
beloved books, including those which I have 
loved from childhood. Now and then I add 
a volume from the book-stalls; for in noth- 
ing doI resemble Chaucer’s scholar more, 
than in confining my personal expenditure 
to that kind of luxury. The picture-shops 
are above my pocket; and I pass the pastry- 
cooks’ and the fruiterer’s with all the phi- 
losophy of a stomach long accustomed to do 
without them. But a new old book, on a 
stall, is a luxury I find it hard to resist. My 
beau idéal of life is somebody to love, some 
good to have done, some poem to be writing, 
some book to be reading, a tree at my 
window, a fire in my grate, and a pocket 
never destitute of shillings to lay out upon 
the book-stalls. 

One of the reasons why I mention these 
little circumstances of a “ poem to be wri- 
ting,” and “atree at my window,” is that 
they help to persuade me that I like nature 
herself in preference to my very shelves; 
and as long as there is a tree and a sweet 
face in the world, this would certainly be 
the case; but so passionately attached am I 
to everything connected with reading, that 
next to the authors who would have been 
poets under any circumstances, and to the 
best romancers and novelists, I like those 
who are poets only because the others were, 
—or at all events, principally so,—poets by 
the grace of books. I think them a delight- 
ful race, and prefer them before any prose- 
writers, though I may not always give them 
so great a share of my admiration. Certain- 
ly the greatest poets have reason to love 

em, as being the readers that do them the 
most honour. I cannot but consider Horace 
as one of those poet-inspired poets, and 
Virgil too; perhaps all the Latin writers. 
They are manifestly full of those that went 
before them. I should sometimes feel hard- 
ly sure that Milton was not one of them, but 
or such strokes of imagination as are clear- 
ly no borrowed lightning. The Alexandrian 
writers, who had grand things in them, were 
of this class, with the exception of Theo- 
critus, who would have piped in Sicily, had 
Pan never been heard before him. Dante 
and Petrarch are originals; and it would be 
difficult to think that the delightful spirits of 
Ariosto would not have made him another 
under any circumstances. It is nevertheless 
hard to pronounce who would or would not 
have been poets, but for poets before them, 
or how far genuine poets may not have been 
injured by an excess of sympathy with their 
predecessors. Might not Virgil and Horace 
haye been Homer and Alceus, had they 
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been born, instead of them, in Greece; and 
Homer and Alceus themselves have be- 
come secondary people and imitators, under 
the more effeminate or bookish dispensation 
of the age of Augustus? It is difficult to 
think that Ovid’s exuberant spirits would 
not have taken a poetical turn in any age. 
The question, however, is not to my present 
purpose. Suffice for me, that ever since 
books existed, the greatest poets have been 
among their greatest friends. Shakspeare 
manifestly swallowed every history and 
story-book that came in his way: Spenser 
was a learned reader; Chaucer a devoted 
one. He says he used to sit over his books 
till he looked bewildered. 

Next to the book-poets, give me (for love, 
though not always for knowledge) the book 
prose-men. I mean such as write books 
about books, or upon authors, or out of them, 
or are made up of scholarship and anec- 
dote, or who in any way, great or small, 
provided it be delightful, would not have 
been authors, but for authors before them. 
Of this description are Menage, and other 
writers of Ana,—Bayle, Boswell (very differ- 
ent men!) and I cannot help thinking John- 
son himself. What was original in him, in 
a high sense of the word, was little if any- 
thing ;and his perceptions, sound as they were 
of their kind, stopped short of the greatest ori- 
ginality in others. He was not willing to dis- 
cuss the claims of a higherorder of genius 
than that of wit and scholarship; and when 
he did, his judgments have been found want- 
ing. He was the god of conventional good 
sense ; an exquisite talker ex cathedré, and 
gave rise to an exquisite gossip. 

The natural wish that Shakspeare and 
others had had their Boswells, has been 
thought absurd, upon the assumption, that 
the conversation in old times, was of 
too abstract or poetical a description. A 
strange notion surely! as if observers did 
not talk of the same things in all ages; that 
is to say, of men as well as books, and of 
what is going forward in the world, or 
among their acquaintances. Shakspeare 
could not have talked like Johnson, inas- 
much as he did not live in the reign of 
George III., and was not the same kind of 
man. He would not have talked of Pope, 
and Dryden, and Tom Harvey, and Mrs. 
Thrale, because there had been no such 
people; but he would have talked of Chau- 
cer and Spenser, and Marlowe, and Ben 
Jonson, and of the Tom Harveys and Mrs. 
Thrales of those days; and there was the 
play-house, and the Earl of Leicester, and 
the maids of honour, and their friend Sir 
Walter Raleigh, to talk of; and we might 
have had his opinion of Babington’s conspir- 
acy, and Mary queen of Scots, and the 
Ruthven business, and that of Lord Essex, 
and Lady Nottingham and the ring, besides 
a host of things and people that we know 
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nothing about, for want of the chat of those 
days. It has been supposed, because Beau- 
mont, Fuller, and others speak of “wit- 
combats,” that there was nothing but a 
contest of small sayings going forward in 
the coteries of the Raleighs and Fletchers. 
Doubtless the modes of the time influence 
all people more or less, and the greatest 
men are likely to give into the most playful 
exercises of the fancy; but to think that 
such men passed the main part of their time 
in this way, is to undo all that we know of 
them, and of human nature. How could 
Raleigh have done, or Fletcher have writ- 
ten, what he did, unless their observation 
had been constantly at work, and they had, 
in their intercourse with one another,— 
relished all sharply, 
Passioned as we ? 

One of the reasons why Henry IV. is so 
interesting a character to posterity, is, that 
by means of Sully, d’Aubigné and others, 
we live with him, and know what he said, 
add how he passed his leisure, and dined, 
and went to bed. The more we knew of 
other celebrated men in the same way, the 
more interesting we should find them. It is 
said that no man is a hero to his valet-de- 
chambre ; which is not true, for Johnson was 
a hero to Boswell; and Louis XIV. was a 
hero to all his valet-de-chambres. I grant 
that in Louis’s instance, it may have been 
because he was a sort of valet-de-chambre 
himself, a hero of dress and etiquette. But 
we, who are no yalets-de-chambre, should be 
glad to have as many biographical records 
as possible, and to make our own conclu- 
sions. Ifthe man is really great, we might 
only like him the better for what disconcert- 
ed the footman. Moliére’s old woman, out 
of an instinct of her nothingness, may have 
thought meanly of her master for reading 
his plays to her; but we who know why he 
did it think the better of him, and even ad- 
vance the old woman in our estimation, at 
the hazard of her not deserving it. 

It has often been suspected, that Boswell, 
after all, out of some valet-de-chambre mis- 
giving, did not tell us as much as he might 
have told of Johnson. Nay, everybody has 
felt certain of it; and a late publication cor- 
roborates the suspicion. I will venture to 
affirm, that Bozzy made a regular footman’s 
mistake in this matter, and that we should 
have thought higher of his Doctor, for the 
undoctorial and even vanquished figure he 
occasionally cut. We should have sympa- 
thized more entirely with him, and, depend 
upon it, not admired what was strong in him 
the less, for showing himself liable to our 
mischances. In the second volume of Mad- 
ame D’Arblay’s Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 
there is an account of Johnson’s overween- 
ing attempt to fetch out Miss Burney in 
company, and of his absolutely mimicking 
the voice and behaviour of the young peo- 
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ple in Evelina! Boswell gives no such an- 
ecdote as this, though he must have had hun- 
dreds. He thought them beneath his hero’s 
dignity, too much like himself:— 

“¢T wish you had been with us last night, Dr. 
Burney,’ (said Mrs. Thrale,) ‘ for thinking of what 
would happen to-day, we could talk of nothing in 
the rma but a certain sweet book ( Evelina ;) 
and Dr. Johnson was so full of it, that he quite 
astonished us. He has got those incomparable 
Brangtons quite by heart, and he recited scene 
after scene of their squabbles, and selfishness, and 
forwardness, till he quite shook his sides with 
laughter. But his greatest favourite is the Hol- 
bourn Beau, as he calls Mr. Smith. Such a fine 
varnish, he says, of low politeness! Such strug- 
gles to appear the fine gentleman! such a deter- 
mination to be genteel! and, above all, such pro- 
found devotion to the ladies,—while openly de- 
claring his distaste to matrimony! All this, Mr. 
Johnson pointed out with so much comicality of 
sport, that, at last, he got into such high spirits 
that he set about personating Mr. Smith himself. 
We all thought we must have died no other death 
than that of suffocation, in seeing Dr. Johnson 
handing about anything he could catch, or snatch 
at, and making smirking bows, saying he was all 
for the ladies—everything that was agreeable to 
the ladies,’ &c. &c. &c., ‘except,’ says he, ‘ goin 
to church with them! and, as to that, Mamas | 
marriage, to be sure, is all in all to the ladies, 
marriage to a man—is the devil!’”’—p. 155. 


The following passage is from one of Miss 
Burney’s delightful letters to Mr. Crisp. 
She is giving an account of a dinner-party 
at Mr. Thrale’s, where she met the Doctor. 
Johnson, speaking of some shabby conduct 
of Sir John Hawkins, said,— 


“<This reminds me of a gentleman and lady 
with whom I once travelled. I suppose 1 must 
call them gentleman and lady, according to form, 
because they travelled in their own coach and 
horses. But, at the first inn where we stopped to 
water the cattle, the lady called to a waiter—for 
a pint of ale! And when it came, she would not 
taste it, tll she had wrangled with the man for 
not bringing her fuller measure! Now, Madame 
Duval could not have done a grosser thing!’ 

“A sympathetic simper ran from mouth to 
mouth, save mine, and that of Dr. Johnson; who 
gravely pretended to pass off what he had said, as 
if it were a merely accidental reminiscence of 
some vulgar old acquaintance of his own. And 
this, as undoubtedly, and most kindly, he project- 
ed, to prevent any sort of answer that might leave 
the book a subject of general discourse. And 
presently afterwards he started some other topic, 
which he addressed chiefly to Mr. Thrale. But 
if you expect me to tell you what it was, you think 
far more grandly of my powers of attention with- 
out, when all within is in a whirl, than I deserve. 

“ Be it, however, what it might, the next time 
there was a pause, we all observed a sudden play 
of the muscles in the countenence of the doctor, 
that showed him to be secretly enjoying some 
ludicrous idea; and accordingly, a minute or two 
after he pursed up his mouth, and, in an assumed, 
pert, yet feminine accent, while he tossed up his 

ead to express wonder, he affectedly minced out, 
‘La, Polly! only think! Miss has danced with a 
Lord!’ 

“This was resistless to the whole set, and a 
general, though a gentle laugh, became now in- 
fectious; in which I must needs own to you,I 
could not, with all my embarrassment, and all my 





shame, and all my unwillingness to demonstrate 
my consciousness, help being caught, so indescri- 
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bably ludicrous and unexpected was a mimickry 
of Miss Biddy Brangton from Dr. Johnson! ’”— 
Vol. ii. p. 165. : : 

Evidences of playful behaviour like these 
are new to the readers of Boswell. His 
hero laughs, to be sure, and banters, but not 
in this self-committing way. Johnson, in 
the pages of Boswell, is never subjected to 
misconception, or to the suspicion that he 
ever, in any respect, undervalued himself, 
except in church-time, or in comparison with 
Lords and Bishops! Now take the follow- 
ing touching anecdote out of Madame D’Ar- 
blay, and see how it tells in his favour :— 

“*T love Burney!’ cried Dr. Johnson, empha- 
tically, ‘my heart, as I told him, goes out to meet 
oa! 

“« He is not ungrateful, Sir,’ cried the Doctor’s 
bairn, ‘ for heartily, indeed, does he love you!’ 

“¢ Does he, Madam ?’ said the Doctor, looking 
at her earnestly, ‘I am surprised at that!’ 

“¢And why, Sir? hy should you have 
doubted it 7” 

“¢Because, Madam,’ answered he, gravely, 
‘ Dr. Burney is a man for everybody to love. it 
is but natural to love him !’”—Vol. ii. p. 175. 

Boswell himself is new in this book. He 
has told us a number of strange things of 
himself, but he has omitted what Madame 
D’Arblay tells us, that he was a regular pe- 
dantic imitation of Johnson in pomposity of 
speech, restlessness of manner, and laxity 
of coat! 

“He spoke the Scotch accent strongly (says 
Madam D’Arblay) though by no means so as to af- 
fect even slightly his intelligibility to an English 
ear. He had an odd mock solemnity of tone and 
manner, that he had acquired imperceptibly 
from constantly thinking ofand imitating Dr. John- 
son; whose own solemnity, nevertheless, far from 
mock, was the result of pensive rumination. 
There was also something slouching in the gait 
and dress of Mr. Boswell, that wore an air, ridic- 
ulously enough, of purporting to personify the 
same model. His cloths were always too large 
for him; his hair, or wig, was constantly in a state 
of negligence! and he never fora moment sat 
stillor upright upona chair. Every look or move- 
ment displayed either intentional or involuntary 
imitation. Yet certainly it was not meant as cari- 
cature ; for his heart, almost even to idolatry, 
was in his reverence of Dr. Johnson. 

“ Dr. Burney wasoften surprised that this kind 
of farcical similitude escaped the notice of the 
Doctor ; but attributed his missing it to a high supe- 
riority over any such suspicion, as much as to his 
nearsightedness; for fully was Dr. Burney per- 
suaded that had any detection of such imitation 
taken place, Dr Johnson, who generally treated 
Mr. Boswell as a school-boy, whom without the 
smallest ceremony he pardoned or rebuked alter- 
nately, would so indignantly have been provoked, 
as to have instantaneously inflicted upon him 
some mark of his displeasure. And equally he 
was persuaded, that Mr. Boswell, however shock- 
ed and inflamed in receiving it, would soon, from 
his deep veneration, have thought it justly incur- 
red; and after a day or two of pouting and sul- 
lenness, would have compromised the matter by 
one of his customary simple apologies, of ‘ Pray, 
Sir, forgive me!’ ”—Vol. ii. p. 191. 

Dr. Burney, it seems to me, was mistaken 
in thinking that Johnson would have been 
provoked at his follower’s imitation of him. 
I have seen instances of the kind in society, 
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and never observed that they were resent- 
ed. On the contrary, the imitators were 
the favourites. It is one thing to provoke a 
man by behaving unlike him, as Boswell did 
when he was foolish and officious, and 
another surely to pay him the very highest 
compliment, by attempting to resemble him, 
even inhis defects. I have no doubt that John- 
son’s eyes were quite open to the fact, and 
that he “ witnessed it, Sir, with complacen- 
cy.” His nearsightedness was no hindrance 
to his perception of character and manners. 
No man, confessedly, saw them more. In 
fact, he saw whatever he chose to see. The 
nearer the sight, the closerhelooked. That 
is the only difference between a near-sight- 
ed observer, and a far sighted. 

There are many other curious evidences 
of character in this delightful book, that of 
the fair Memorialist among them. When 
young, she was painfully bashful, and must 
have disconcerted those who attempted to 
bring her out. Perhaps she was not so 
handsome as her sisters, and had been kept 
comparatively in the background, and not 
petted somuch. It isremarkable, that while 
all her sisters were regularly educated, she 
had no instruction whatsoever, not even 
from her father. She was literally self- 
taught. The excess of reserve and diffi- 
dence with which she kept her first work 
secret from her father,—the bantering and 
undervaluing tone in which he seems to 
have been accustomed to speak of her dur- 
ing her childhood,—his astonishment when 
he saw the novel,—his exclamation of “My 
God!” at the dedicatory sonnet,—with the 
tears that came into his eyes, and a variety 
of other little circumstances, warrant, I 
think, a suspicion to that effect. Thus bash- 
ful and hanging back, with a secret stock 
of fun and glee, and the sharpest powers of 
looking out of her corner and studying 
others, Fanny Burney must herself have 
been a character as fit for a novel as almost 
any she drew. Her reserve, amounting per- 
haps to stubbornness, seems never to have 
left her. At least, she could exercise it 
manfully when she chose. She would not 
talk upon any subject, of the discussion of 
which she had not thoroughly digested the 
proprieties. Witness her inflexibility to all 
the attempts of Johnson to make her speak 
of Mrs. Thrale. She would not do it for 
him, even when he was dying. She never- 
theless was highly affectionate,—loved her 
friends,—had a profound admiration for John- 
son,—and idolized her father to an extent 
for which we are hardly furnished with war- 
rant. Why dol say “idolized?” She idol- 
izes him now, like a proper, pertinacious, 
thoroughgoing daughter; and closes her 
Memoirs with alapidary inscription to his 
memory, of the most enthusiastic order, in 
which she records him as the “unrivalled 
chief,” as well as “historian,” of his “tune- 
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ful art.” “Historian,” however, is put by 
itself in great capitals. The Docter was 
manifestly a very pleasing, accomplished, 
and social man; and he had the power of 
making his daughter, the author of Evelina 
and Cecilia, think him one of the most ex- 
traordinary of human beings; which, with 
all due allowance to alittle filial egotism, is 
a credit to both parties. 

On one account it is to be regretted that 
Madame D’Arblay became acquainted with 
Johnson. It spoilther style.* It has spoilt 
it up tothis moment! Compare the “ first 
sprightly runnings” of her mind in Evelina, 
and in the charming letters to Mr. Crisp, pub- 
lished in these volumes, with the stilted tone 
of Cecilia, and the hard words and obscure 
phrases she is still fond of ; and lament that 
Fanny Burney was not left to her corner, to 
be sly, and laughing, and natural forever. 
She is a comic genius, who ought to have 
had nothing to do with tragedy and tragic 
tones, except by way of the mock heroical, 
or inthe absurd person of “Mr. Delville, 
senior.” Her Toryism itself is an involun- 
tary burlesque; though there is a pretty 
redemption of pedantry and good na- 
tured habit in her bringing it out to the 
world, after the world has done with it; and 
talking in reverend terms of George III. 
and Queen Charlotte, and the Duke of Port- 
land. George III. had, indeed, calamities 
which were reverend ; but out of the pale of 
those he was as common-place a man, of 
the stubborn and homely order, as can be 
conceived ; and nobody now thinks the bet- 
ter of his stubbornness for his eating mutton 
and looking like a farmer. As to the Queen, 
we cannot help thinking there is a bit of the 
mischief of Fanny Burney in the accounts 
of her. 

‘The Queen, who was a selfish woman, 
and thought herself perfect because she 
studied the decorums, pounced upon our 
authoress, poor Fanny, for a Mistress of the 
Robes ; that is to say, for an attendant who 
was to provide her with daily amusement, 
by reading, and furnishing her with ideas. 
Now readers have heavy work of it at court, 
especially if(as we suppose Miss Burney 
did) they stand all the while they read, out 
* Our esteemed correspondent is lenient on this 
score. ‘Style spoilt,”—God wot, is that all! 
The whole of the book, save only the letters 
written before Madame D’Arblay’s marriage, may 
—_ be taken as a specimen of the worst Eng- 
ish composition that the age has produced. Noth- 
ing but a strong sense of gratitude for the delight 
we experienced ten years since in reading ‘‘ Cam- 
illa,” could possibly counterbalance our desire to 
give, to the marvel of our readers, a few examples 
of Madame D’Arblay’s English. But the lot of 
genius would indeed be hard if it did not excite a 
reverence that forbears somewhat with its faults. 
Our accomplished correspondent in the text, being 
himself a man of genius, carries the reverence 
still farther, and in Madame D’Arblay’s book 
seems not only to forbearthe faults, but to love 
His praise makes our caveat necessay. Ep. 
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of“respect.” Andso poor Fanny Burney, 
cut off for years from decent society, and 
from beloved friends and relations, falls into 
a terrible illness, and gives manifest signs of 
consumption. She begged to be released 
from her office; all her friends said she 
ought to be; but the Queen would not let 
her go. The attendant grew worse and 
worse, fairly wasted away before the Queen’s 
eyes, and at length was suffered reluctantly 
to depart. This she did upon half-pay ; and 
it is not clear that she would have had that, if 
the better-natured King had not suggested 
that she would have earned as much by her 
en. 

4 This conduct on the part of Queen Char- 
lotte will not surprise those who remember 
her. But people really pleasant and virtu- 
ous, sometimes startle us with betrayals of 
weakness on the wrong side ofhuman infirm- 
ity. In Madame D’Arblay’s first volume, 
she had been making the reader in love with 
the character of her mother, the doctor’s first 
wife. I thought her an angel upon earth, 
and perhaps she was so. Butshe dies; and 
just as she is going to heaven, and giving 
us the last proof of her amiableness, by re- 
commending her husband to marry again, 
she gives us a most uncelestial dash in the 
imagination, by choosing for him the ugliest 
of his acquaintance ! 

“Her husband,” says Madame D’Arblay, with 
much simplicity, “sacred as he held the opinions 
and wishes of his Esther, was too ardent an admirer 
of beauty, to dispense, in totality with that attrac- 
tive embellishment of the female frame. He hon- 
oured and esteemed, with a brother’s affection, 
the excellent Dorothy Young; but those charms 
which awaken softer sensations, were utterly and 
unhappily denied to that estimable woman, through 
her — unfortunate personal defects.’!—Vol. 
1.p. . 

Miss Young, we are told in another part 
of the work, was not only denied beauty, 
both in face and person, but “in the first she 
had various unhappy defects, and in the sec- 
ond she was extremely deformed.” 

The Doctor’s second wife was a friend of 
Miss Young’s, and the greatest beauty in 
Lynn Regis. 


A SHADOW. 


By the Author of “ Corn-Law Rhymes.” 
A poor, affrighted Worm, 

Where sky and mountain meet, 
I stood before the Storm, 

And heard his strong heart beat. 


He drew his black brows down, 
My knees each other smote ; 
The mountains felt his frown— 
His dark, unuttered thought. 


The Mountains, at his scowl, 
Prayed mutely to the Skies : 

He spake, and shook my soul ; 
He scorched me with his eyes. 
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Alone, beneath the sky, 
I stood, the Storm before : 
No !—God, the Storm, and I, 
We trod the desert floor. 


High on the mountain-sod, 
The whirlwind’s dwelling-place, 
The Worm, the Storm, and God 
Were present, face to face. 


From earth a Shadow brake, 
E’en where my feet had trod ; 
The Shadow laughed, and spake, 
And shook its hand at God! 


Then up it reared its head 
Beneath the lightning’s blaze ; 
“ Omnipotent!” it said, 
“ Bring back my yesterdays !” 


God smiled the gloom away, 

Wide earth and heaven were bright ; 
In light my shadow lay— 

I stood with God in light. 


With Him who wings the storm 
Or bids the storm be still, 
The shadow of a worm 
Held converse on the hill. 


ASMODEUS AT LARGE, 
NO. IX. 


“— cata -wy | of : termination to these 
‘apers— ediency of writing one’s 
‘ap Life—A loor Wit's—The 
Character of a Man a-la-mode—T he Nine- 
pin Parliament—Gully and Cobbett— 
Electioneering Anecdotes—Don Telesforo 
de Trueba’s new Comedy—Incivility pro- 
gresses with Civilization—Monck Mason 
—Plutarch’s Musical Instruments—Story 
of the Three Bailiffs—Walk through Lon- 


four volumes, price 2J. 2s., with “about this 
time we may suppose,” and “at this event 
let us pause to imagine his emotions.” No! 
I shall tell my own plain story in my own 
best plain way. And never, I will venture 
to say, has any literary man had a more 
strange and various life than I have! Hap- 
pily, too, it is not over yet; the best part is, 
I hope, tocome. Patience, and shuffle the 
cards. 

A dinner at Greville’s! that is really a 
treat. There I shall learn all the gossip of 
the day. Asmodeus 

“ At your service.” 

“ Ah, my dear Devil, it is an age since I 
saw you! What have you been about?” 

“Playing the devil at elections.” 

“Excellent! Have you been standing 
yourself, or merely exerting your vocation 
as an agent ?” 

“Why, as I like making mischief, I went 
down to a large town in my proper charac- 
ter.” 

“What! as a devil?” 

“No! asa Conservative. It is to the in- 
terest of the Infernals to keep things in this 
world exactly as they are. We could not 
be better off. Accordingly they have made 
a subscription to get as many of us in as pos- 
sible; andI received three thousand pounds 
from our Committee in Charles Street, in 
order to contest the borough of a 

“Well, and——” 

“No sooner did I appear at the balcony 
than they began to stone me. I leave that 
fate for your martyrs (stones don’t agree 
with us), and I retired into the dining-room 
to harangue my committee. Meanwhile the 
riot thickened—windows crashed—bones 
smashed—beer flowed, and I sent out half- 
a-dozen agents to bribe the waverers. Ina 
word, { kept the town for three days in a 








don at night—An Adventare—Love cn | most diabolical state, and retired handsome- 


its Disadvantages. 


Suaut I ever finish these papers? I in- 
tended to conclude them with the new year ; 
but wherefore ?>—they suit one month as well 
as another—their subjects always vary— 
nothing can be more dissimilar than two 
several numbers of the series,—touching on 
all subjects, exhausting none. These papers 
fulfil for the “New Monthly” the same ob- 
jectas the “ Noctes” fulfil for “ Blackwood’s ;” 
and like the “Noctes,” therefore, may be 
continued while the world continues to fur- 
nish matter for criticism and comment. 

How many adventures are yet left for me! 
Thank heaven, I am always getting into 
some scrape or another; and even when I 
do seize an interval of leisure, and become 
orderly, I am only engaged in writing a his- 
tory of the pranks I have played. Recent 
biographies have taught me the necessity of 
one thing—I shall write my own biography, 
myself! JI do not intend to be made into 


¢ 





ly on the day of nomination, with some dozen 
or two of drunken souls booked for out voters 
in the general election below. I served my- 
self better than I did my employers of Charles 
Street. But where are you going? I see 
you are dressed—for conquest ? ” 

“Oh, I am going to dine with Greville, a 
man whom, in all probability, you will know 
better one of these days. Suppose you ac- 
company me incog. ?—his parties are agree- 
able enough.” 

The Devil consented, and I drove him to 
Greville’s in my cabriolet. He made himself 
invisible during dinner, and he performed 
the same charm with a couple of bottles of 
champagne—the imp loves his glass. 

Greville is one of those men who make it 
a@ point to live in May Fair. He is so very 
much the ton, that he is a little mauvais ton. 
His horses are too handsome—his liveries 
too plain—and his cook too good. His im- 
agination is above the level of that mediocre 
faculty—Taste; and he always wishes to 
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play the ideal of the fine gentleman, rather 
thanthe reality. He is witty—learned—ver- 
satile—and luxurious. He was made for a 
Frenchman, and has lived half his life in 
Paris—his age is thirty-five—his eyes dark 
—his voice soft—and his linen and teeth the 
whitest things in the world. 

We sat down to dinner to the number of 
four; all, except myself, fresh from elec- 
tioneering ; all once more M. P.’d into the 
prospective dignity of franking. 

lst Diner out. “Famous Parliament !— 
the last blow to the Tories, and the first to 
the Destructives !—all Whigs.” 

2d Diner out. “Yes, the Nine-pin Par- 
liament—an immense juste milieu, and two 
little extremes.” 

Greville. “My friend Gully returned! 
L—— says with a mock gravity that he will 
be a very dangerous reasoner—for his argu- 
ments will be so-fist-ical !” 





Myself, alias A “To such an ex- 
treme, I fear, as to be given absolutely to 
fibbing.” 

2d Diner out. “I hear he is quite an 


Utilitarian, and much addicted to Mill.” 
A——. “Then he must have ratted ; for 
in his earlier life he was famous for his pro- 
pensity to Peel!” 
2d Diner out. 
training himself 
‘To tread with sturdy steps the mountain’s brow.’ 


How the deuce—(Greville, some wine— 
Chablis, if you please)—how the deuce is he 
to bear our hours? The old fellow swears 
in his Register that he goes to bed at eight, 
and that is the reason he’s so hearty ; faith, 
we shall kill him by the end of the first week 
—the stroke of twelve will be his death-blow.” 

Greville. “His maiden motion is to be, 
‘That Burdett’s property be confiscated to 
the payment of the National Debt.’” 

lst Diner owt. “He will be insatiably 
long—he thinks nothing of three hours—and 
he is especially anxious to eclipse Broug- 
ham’s celebrated prolixity on Law Reforms.” 

Greville. “Jealousy and vanity are his 
two great characteristics ; he will wish to 
outshine O’Connell, and he’ll die of rage at 
his failure.” 

1st Diner out. “But the best of all is my 
friend I met him on the road to his 
borough, with a travelling equipage of two 
bull-dogs, two boxers, a military friend, and 
a brace of pistols. “I like to be prepared,’ 
said , twirling his mustachios, ‘in case 
people behave unhandsomely ?’” 

All. “Ha, ha—so like——” 


“There is Cobbett, too, 








A——. “What sort ofa thing is Trueba’s 
comedy ?” 
Greville. “Very good, on the whole; 


sharp—smart—Spanish,—with a true enough 
perception of the comic, and a dash of phi- 
losophy about it. He’s a clever fellow that 
Trueba, if he would not write so much.” 
A——. “His fecundity reminds me of 
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what Hazlitt says of Lope de Vega. ‘What 
impertinence to boast of writing a comedy 
before breakfast—he had plenty of time to 
do it after !” 

1st Diner out. 
that? Haz—Haz— 

A “ Hazlitt.” 

1st Diner out. “Who? Hazlitt—I never 
heard of him! Is he in society ?” 

A——. “Not in your set, | fancy.” 

2d Diner out. “Oh, one of your authors 
—eh!” 

lst Diner out. “Authors! nay, I know 
all the best of them—by title at least.” 

A “Do you? lets hear them— 
count away.” 

Ist Diner out (on his fingers). “ Byron 
—Scott—Southey—Moore,—and—and—ay 
—Campbell ; that’s all.” 

Greville (humming a tune). 

‘“ Who is wise—is wise—is wise, 
Studies books in reading men.’’’ 

“Take some hock, 4 , and don’t 
puzzle my friend here, who, I can assure 
you, is so fond of the belles lettres, that 
when we were at Eton together he inscribed 
his gun with the old motto— 

‘ Delightful task 
To teach the young idea how to shoot !’” 

A “Yes; and he wrote ‘Styx’ on 
his sword-cane—meaning to express, in one 
word, that it was letiferous. 

1st Diner out (evidently pleased). “ Psha! 
let me recommend this Matelotte——How is 
William Brougham ? ” 

Greville. “ Recovering fast, to the des- 
pair of six unsuccessful candidates, who, 
at the report of his death, all started for 
London, in the hope of Southwark. I am 
heartily glad of it; for he is a capital fellow 
—very amiable, and very clever.” 

2? Well, 


“Very good! Who said 
” 














A “You recollect K 
he sent a courier on to the borough of ) 
saying, he understood there were two gen- 
tlemen standing for it unwilling to pledge 
themselves. He begged to announce that a 
gentleman was coming, in his carriage and 
four, willing to pledge himself to anything.” 

Greville. “Ha! ha!—that’s excellent.— 
Apropos of pledges. Young —— calls them 
infernal things.’” 

1st Diner out. “Why, I thought he was 
a desperate Radical.” 

Greville. “Yes; but he says that even 
the staunchest Radical musé think pledges 

mn-a-tory !” 

1st Diner out. “So Lord Abercorn has 
taken Chesterfield House. What a succes- 
sion of pretty faces !—Lady Abercorn after 
Lady Chesterfield. How the great Lord— 
Philip Dormer—would bow and smile, if he 
were alive !” 

Greville. “What’s the reason, A——, 
since you’re a philosopher, that the more 
civilized we grow, the more uncivil we be- 
come? Witness France and England: in 
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both, the ‘Old School’ signifies everything 
polished, and the ‘ New School’ everything 
rude.” 

A——. “Isuppose because Courts form 
manners—and as we grow wiser, Courts 

row out of fashion. Thus, by degrees, 

ings themselves unconsciously follow, in- 
stead of setting, the popular mode; and 
Louis Philippe and William the Fourth value 
themselves on their bourgeois simplicity, 
because bourgeois simplicity is a means to 
be popular. So much for Reason,—now for 
Song. Who’s to have the Opera this year? 
Now Monck Mason is gone, I intend to 
afford myself a box.” 

Greville. “Ah, the poor Monck!—he is 
now going to make a Monastery of the Pan- 
theon. Certainly, Monck was a good type 
of a musical instrument,—devilish hollow— 
and formed to make a noise.” 

A——. “Like all musicians in that re- 
spect, who are usually the most inane of 
God’s creatures! Our friend there, who 
knows all the authors by heart, will tell you 
that Plutarch said the best instruments in 
his time were made out of the jaw-bones of 
asses.” 

Greville. “Ha! ha!—not bad, that!” 

A——. “Plutarch is obliged to you.” 

Ist Diner out. “SoG has gone on 
the Continent. He says there are no wa- 
ters like those of Aix-la-Chapelle to rid him 
of his hereditary complaint.” 

Greville. “ What's that ?” 

1st Diner out. “Duns!” 

“Ha! ha! Yes it is very true, 
—it is hereditary; his father was more 
afflicted than himself. Apropos of that; 
did you ever hear how Old G served 
the three bailiffs >” 

Greville. “No;—let’s have it.” 

A “Well; G had retired to a 
quiet watering-place, after innumerable and 
most narrow escapes,—where he proposed 
to enjoy himself under a feigned name— 
and a red wig. Unhappily, however, he 
was tracked—trapped—and arrested by 
three sturdy fellows in his own house. The 
fertile genius of G was not dismayed. 
With his habitual politeness, he begged the 
bailiffs to be seated, placed a large round of 
beef and two or three bottles of wine before 
them, and entreated permission to write to 
a friend a few miles off, and await the an- 
swer, previous to his departure for the 
‘Debtor’s side.’ The bailiffs, pleased with 
the beef and wine, consented. G wrote 
a note to a captain of a vessel, who only 
waited a favorable wind to set sail, and who 
had found much difficulty in pressing suffi- 
cient seamen. At that time impressment 
was carried on with the most vigorous se- 
verity. 

“ As soon as the Captain arrived,—which 
he did with half a score of tall fellows at his 
heels,—G » pointing to the bailiffs, who 
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were still making merry, exclaims—‘ Ah, 
my dear friend, these are the three persons 
I mentioned in my note,—just the thing for 
your vessel, Observe how strong they are; 
—did you ever see men more stoutly built ? 
Take them, my good friend ; nay, no thanks 
—I make you a present of them.’ The cap- 
tain, enchante de son cadeau, ordered his es- 
cort instantly to seize the astonished bailiffs ; 
and, despite their struggles and protestations, 
they were hurried away, and shipped off 
next day to the East Indies.” 
Greville. “Ha! ha! ha!—A New Way, 
indeed, to pay Old Debts!” 
* * * 


# * * * 

“Oh! Asmodeus,” said I, as I walked forth 
from Greville’s arm-and-arm with the Devil, 
“what a beautiful night! Who shall say 
that a great city hath not as much poetry as 
the solitudes of fields and streams? ‘The 
silence of these mighty marts of industry 
and pleasure—the mystery that hangs over 
every house, thus still and impenetrable— 
a record, and often a romance, in each—the 
muffled shapes stealing across from time to 
time; and if, wandering from these statelier 
quarters, you touch near upon the more 
squalid abodes of men—the stir—the hubbub 
—the wild mirth of desperate hearts—the 
dark and dread interest that belongs to crime. 
Then, anon, in some high chamber, you see 
a solitary light—waning not, nor blinking, 
through the gloom. How often have I 
paused to gaze on such a light, and busy 
myself with conjecture! Does it shine over 
the deep delight of study—the open volumn 
and the worn brow—the young ambition of 
Knowledge—that false friend which nurseth 
in her bosom disease and early death? Does 
it wake beside the vigil of some woman 
heart, beating for the approach of a guilty 
leman—or waiting, in chillness and in dread, 
the slow and heavy step of one returning 
from the reeking haunts of the gamester— 
her wedded mate, perhaps her early love? 
Is there not more poetry in this than in 
wastes, pregnant only with the dull animal 
life? What have the woods and waters 
equal to the romance of the human heart? 
And here, too, Asmodeus, what scope for 
enterprise—that life of life! What variety 
—what incident! Verily, the knight-errant 
of old knew not half the adventures that may 
befall a man, young, bold, and gallani, ina 
great city. Is it not so, Asmodeus? You 
are the demon of intrigue—I appeal to you!” 

“Why, I must own you speak truth. But 
if so fond of adventure, why not seek it? Do 
you observe that door ajar—there yonder, in 
that street opening to our right; and do you 
not note something of a white drapery, just 
visible at the aperture? There is an ad- 
venture for you!” 

“Thanks. I obey the hint. 
my return.” 


Wait here 
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Warmed with wine, and my spirits heigh- 
tened by the bracing air of the night, I was 
indeed ripe for any adventure: so gliding 
rapidly into the street which Asmodeus in- 
dicated, I arrived at the half-open door. It 
was one of those moderately-sized houses 
which characterize the smaller streets of 
Mayfair. The lamp burnt opposite, bright 
and steady: the apparition of the white dra- 

ery was gone. ‘Trusting to my lucky stars, 
I stole lightly up the steps, and entered the 
passage. All was gloom and shadow. 

“Ts that you?” murmured a voice in the 
dark. 

“Tt is myself, and no other,” said I, in a 
breathless whisper. 

“Follow me, then,” answered the voice ; 
and the door was softly shut. 

“T am in for it,” thought I: “so much the 
better.” My hand was gently seized by fin- 
gers so soft and delicate that I felt a very 
strange sensation tingling up to my shoul- 
der-bone—perhaps it did not stop there. I 
followed my conductor, who glided on with 
a light step, and we soon began to ascend 
the stairs. We passed the first landing- 
place. “I hope to heaven,” thought I, “the 
lady is not a housemaid. I have a horror of 
the servile. But her hand—no! this hand 
is not made for mops!” We halted at the 
second floor. My conductress opened a 
door, and, and—shall] I break off here ?—I 
have a great mind—no! I'll go on. Well 
then, reader, I found myself in a room—not 
alone—ah! not alone with my guide—but 
with three other damsels, all sitting round a 
table, and all under twenty. A pair of wax 
candles illumed the apartment, which was a 
well-furnished, but not gaudy, dressing-room. 
I looked round, and bowed with a most 
courtly gravity. The ladies uttured a little 
scream. 

“Anne! Anne! who have you brought 
here ?” 

Anne stood thunderstruck—gazing at me 
as if I was the red man in “ Der Freischutz.” 
I, in my turn, gazed at her. She was ap- 
parently about five and twenty—quietly, but 
well dressed—of a small and delicate shape, 
with a face slightly marked with the small- 
pox. But such a pair of black eyes !—and 
those eyes very soon began to dart fire! 

“Who are you, Sir?—How dare you”— 

“Nay, nay—pray no scolding. Is it my 
fault, fair Anne, that I am here? You see 
I can do you no mischief. There are four 
of you ; and what is one odd fish among so 
many ?” 

“Sir!” 

“ Sir! ” 

“This is too bad!” 

“T'll raise the house ! ” 

“Get out!” 

“Go along with you!” 

“What do take us for?” 

“Pardon me, that is exactly the question 
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I was going to ask you !—What did you take 
me for?” 

“ Did Mr. Gabriel tell you ” began my 
guide, who on looking at me twice, and see- 
ing I was under thirty, and not dressed like 
a house-breaker (for it is only your swindlers 
who are great dandies, and go by the name 
of Ferdinand Augustus) began a little to 
relent from her first rage ;— 

“Gabriel, Gabriel,—oh, my guardian an- 
gel!” thought I—for, as by intuition, I sud- 
denly guessed at the origin of the whole 
proceeding. “Yes,” said I aloud, “Mr. 
Gabriel did tell me that you wished to have 
your fortunes told, and being engaged him- 
self, he sent me as the ablest of his pupils 
to supply his place. Oh, Mr. Gabriel is a 
great man: ladies, pray be seated—a pen 
and ink if you please—what hour were you 
born, ma’am ?—allow me to take this chair.” 

Now the reader probably knows that Ga- 
briel is a celebrated fortune-teller, in great 
request at the west end of the town; he has 
been consulted at all times and by all persons 
—I myself have had my fortune told by him 
—and he gave me seven children, for which I 
thank him, asI ought! In fact he is a friend 
of mine, and of yours too, dear reader—if you 
pay him his fees. 

Now the damsels looked at each other, a 
smile broke over the face of Anne; it spread 
like contagion—nay, it broke out into a gig- 
gle—in a few minutes we became excellent 
friends. Luckily I knew alittle of the myste- 
ries of soothsaying—chiromancy is one of my 
strong points,and as to nativities,what did Ga- 
briel promise me seven children for if I was 
not to know something about casting a birth ? 

We became excellent friends—the girls 
were young, merry, innocent, and, there 
being four of them, fearless. I counted the 
lines in their hands—made all sorts of odd 
figures out of Euclid, arid by the help of the 
Asses’ Bridge, I foretold Anne a Lord’s el- 
derson. They produced a bottle of sherry 
and some cakes; oh, how happy we were, 
how talkative—how gay! I blessed m 
stars and Asmodeus, and stayed there ti 
one o’clock. I found that three of the 
young ladies were the daughters of the Oi- 
kodespotes, the master of the house, and 
after some sifting I learnt his name; I rec- 
ognized it (for one can’t live in London with- 
out knowing a little about every one) as that 
of a man of respectable parentage, who had 
married an actress early in life, and become 
involved in difficulties ; he could not work or 
beg, but he could live upon his wits—he 
gambled—won—entered as a dormant part- 
ner in a celebrated gaming-house, and 
made a decent competency without much 
public disgrace. His wife had been long 
dead. She had left him three daugh- 
ters; I had ofteri heard of their personal at- 
tractions, but he had kept them tolerably 
well immured from temptation. I now saw 
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them; yes, as I said before, they were gay, 
but as yet innocent: the imperfect education 
they had received, the want of all maternal 
care, and the example of no very decorous 
parentage, made them eager for amusement 
and adventure ; just the persons to make an 
appointment with old Gabriel, and to forgive 
the error which introduced a young astrolo- 
ger in his stead. But, the fourth maiden! 
now, now, I come to her. Fancy, then, a 
girl of about seventeen, with a face younger, 
a form maturer, than her years; her hair 
dark, soft, silky, and arranged like a Chris- 
tian’s, viz. not in those irredeemable ringlets 
which trail down like a banyan tree, but 
parted, with two slight curls on either tem- 
ple—her forehead white -and transparent, 
straight eyebrows, long lashes, with eyes of 
a real blue,—not that cold grey which passes 
off for blue with the undiscerning, but rich, 
radiant, deep as Raphael himself, in his 
purest dream of colour, would have made 
them—an indifferent nose (I for my own 
part am contented with a secondary order of 
nose in a woman—the best are too severe )}— 
piquant, and well set—a mouth, so fresh and 

oung, that you might fancy it like that of 

ers in the fairy tale, from which dropped 
flowers in their tenderest bloom—teeth small, 
white ; and slightly parted each from the 
other—a peculiarity not against my taste, 
though the physiognomists call it deceitful— 
beautiful hands—a satin skin—a dimple— 
and a laugh like silver. Such is the picture 
of Julia L., and I am over head and ears in 
love with her. She talked little, and when 
she did speak looked away shyly, and laugh- 
ed prettily, colouring all the while. This 
was very intoxicating—I blessed the Devil 
for the good thing he had put me up to, and 
when Anne conducted me down stairs, as 
the clock struck one, and they promised to 
admit me when I called the next day, I 
pa ge my first youth had returned to me, 
and I was once more eighteen. Ah! happy 
age! What hopes then were mine, and 
what a heart! CanI love another again? 
Certainly not. Very well. Then I can see 
Julia with perfect safety. 

Asmodeus was with me at breakfast the 
next morning; I shook him cordially by the 
hand;—nay, I all but embraced him. He grin- 
ned his most withering grin at my transports. 

“ Moderate yourself, my dear friend,” said 
the Demon, “ what are you about to do—are 
you going to plunge into this amour or not ?” 

“ Amour !—plunge !—bah!—I am going 
to see Julia.” 

“T wash my hand of the consequences,” 
said Asmodeus. 

“ Do you foresee them, then?” 

“That is a question I may not answer ;— 
but does not every creature, with a grain of 
common sense, see how such follies invaria- 
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pf end?—Well, well—recollect the old 
fable of the pot of clay and the pot of gold 
going down the stream—the pot of clay is 
so proud of its friend, and the first moment 
the tide brings them fairly together, it is 
broken to pieces!” 

“ What rhodomontade is this, Asmodeus ? 
—what have pots of gold and clay to do with 
me and Julia?” 

“ All women in love resemble the pots of 
clay—woila tout.” 

The warning tone of the Demon made 
some impression on me, but it soon wore off. 
I repaired to the house—was admitted—and 
saw Julia once more; she is even lovelier 
by day than at night, her complexion is so 
fresh and pure ;—youth clings round her like 
a garment of light, and its robe is yet all 
sparkling with the dews of childhood. I 
wish she would talk more—her silence op- 
presses me with the weight of my own emo- 
tions ; yet her eyes are less prudent than 
her lips, and we converse very agreeably 
by their help. So, then, I am in love—fairly 
in love. I have long had a presentiment 
that that pleasant accident was about to hap- 
pen; nay, I told the Devil so, and he would 
not believe me. I think, upon the whole, 
I bear the event with becoming fortitude’; 
and, after all, it has its evils; all other en- 
joyments become trite beside it ;—play 
ceases to intoxicate—wine hath lost its 
sparkle—companionship wearies—one grows 
very dull at one’s club. Love need well 
have its charms to recompense us for all 
the pleasures it spoils; and I have not yet 
got to the most delicious part of the history 
—correspondence! When one begins to re- 
ceive letters, a new existence fills one— 
there is an ether in one’s veins. What 
sweet triumph to extort those expressions 
from the pen, which afterwards must be rati- 
fied with the lip, however bashful it be; 
with what new objects the day is filled; what 
a new excitement attaches itself to time !— 
“In two hours hence I shall hear from her !” 
—with what expectation—what hope—what 
fear—what palpitating nerves—one lives till 
then! But, alas! how do all these extasies 
end ?—in woe, if the suit be not successful— 
in satiety, if it is. No doubt this extreme 
love is a false calculation. I agree with Mr. 
Mill, “we ought to be brought up different- 
ly.” But as, unhappily, I was educated in 
the old system, I fear I cannot mend myself, 
so I must be very careful with my children. 
They shall be trained up to a proper econo- 
my of the passions, and shall never get in 
love, without knowing exactly what it will 
cost them! Meanwhile I shall take these 
geraniums to Julia. Reader, farewell, and 
long for next month, that you may know 


more, 
(To be continued.) 
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THE FAULTS OF RECENT POETS. 
POEMS BY ALFRED TENNYSON™,. 


Mr. Tennyson’s Poems have shared the 
fate of much poetry in the present day—they 
have been too lavishly praised by the review- 
ers: (critics we were about to say—but 
there is searcely a critic in the language 
—and too contemptuously by the public. By 
the help of the reviewers, a man may now 
make a high reputation, and be called the 
celebrated Mr. So and So—and yet only 
print an edition of fifty copies :—even then, 
to get rid of them, it may be necessary to 
givethemall away. Whenreviewers praise, 
and the public slights, it is a proof of the lit- 
tle consequence the public attaches to re- 
views. The best of the joke is, that the re- 
viewers, finding themselves so impotent, have 
taken to a theory, that good poetry must be 
unpopular. Fortifying themselves with the 
almost solitary exceptions of Wordsworth 
and Shelley, they have lately been dealing 
forth a vast heap of most wretched metaphys- 
ics and worse criticism, to prove the sure 
sign of a great poet is, that it requires all 
the patience of Job toread him! Thus they 
excuse their own want of power to cry upa 
mediocre poet, and leave to the public the 
vulgar consolation of being able at least to 
admire Shakspeare and Homer. Admirable 
poet!'—cry some of these gentry to Mr. 
Tennyson—so gentle, so tender, so subtle, 
so sublime !—you are so great, that the pub- 
lic will never appreciate you !——Mr. Ten- 
nyson is a clever man and a thinker ;—as he 
grows older, he willsee that if he follow the 
precept conveyed in such praise, his muse 
will be wasted inaffectations, and his heart 
sickened with disappointment. 

When poetry cannot touch the common 
springs of emotion—cannot strike upon the 
Universal Heart,—there is a fault some- 
where. Shelley would have been nota less, 
but a greater poet, if he had studied simplici- 
ty more; and Wordsworth would have 
been among the most generally admired 
poets of his language, if he had shunned as 
a pestilence his prevalent fault, and studied 
simplicity less. It is not philosophy to utter 
in grand words the rhapsodies of insanity— 
nor a grace to babble forth, in Nursery 
rhymes, the prattle of childhood. The 
world is right, and the reviewers are wrong. 
Nothing was ever more true or profound, 
than the remark of Aristotle :—“ The people 
at large,” said he, “however contemptible 
they may appear when taken individually, 
are not, when collectively considered, un- 
worthy of sovereignty: they are the best 
judges of music and of poetry; the general 
taste is better not only than that of the few, 
but even than that of one man, how skilful 
soever he may be!” 


~— 
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The besetting sin of most of the recent 
poets has been that of affectation!—in vain 
have they pretended to originality—they 
have been among the most servile, and the 
most infelicitous of imitators—they have not 
it is true, imitated Pope and Dryden—but 
they have copied, with most unfortunate as- 
siduity, the worse conceits of the poets of 
the time of Charles II., and the most cox- 
combical euphuisms of the contemporaries 
of Elizabeth—the latter, for the most part, 
imitators from the Italian. This recurrence 
to the spirit of a former day had its charm at 
first—nay, even its wisdom—but now the 
gloss of it is over—and the repeaters of the 
same tone have become fade and sickly— 
the echoes of an echo:—the newer aspi- 
rants to Parnassus have united with these 
models, models even more dangerous, and 
draw their inspiration now from Keats, and 
now from Herrick, or copy one line from the 
Sonnets of Shakspeare, in order to pillage 
the next from the Fragments of Shelley. 
The genius of Keats and Shelley scarcely 
redeemed their own faults; and it is more 
than doubtful whether the former will ever 
rank with posterity among the classic names 
of the age. Judge, then, how inexcusable 
must be their imitators, who, in copying 
their faults, have not even originality to 
plead for them !—they get, by half poisoning 
their muse, the paleness of their master, but 
no cummin juice can give them his genius. 

Mr. Tennyson has much in him worthier 
of a better fate than, if he minds the pens of 
reviewers, he will attain to: he is full of 
faults ; and his faults have been so bepraised, 
that he runs the natural danger of thinking 
them beauties. He has filled half his pages 
with the most glaring imitations, and the 
imitations have been lauded for their origi- 
nality. He willbe angry with us for attempt- 
ing to undeceive him; but ifthe prime of 
his life be consumed in the pursuit of fame 
—of which a few sickly peculiarities he 
may now easily eschew is able to deprive 
him,—he may hereafter confess we did not 
act an unfriendly, though an unpleasing part 
by him, in assuring his young muse, that to 
resemble an old poet is not to be original— 
that Keats and Shelley are abominable mod- 
els—that the public are better judges of lit- 
erary merit than reviewers,—and that the ap- 
plause of the latter (the most jealous of all 
traders) is the surest proof of the neglect of 
the first—his legitimate—tribunal! 

We appeal now to all impartial readers— 
not drunk with Wordsworthian pap—wheth- 
er there be any just cause or reason, besides 
the rhyme, why the two following specimens 
of Mr. Tennyson’s genius should be called 
poetry :— 


O DARLING ROOM. 


A. 
O darling room, my heart’s delight, 





Dear room, the apple of my sight, 
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With thy two couches soft and white, 
There is noroom so exquisite, 

No little room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read, whereinto write. 


II. 
For I the Nonnenwerth have seen, 
And Oberwinter’s vineyards green, 
Musical Lurlei ; and between 
The hills to Bingen have I been, 
Bingen in Darmstadt, where the Rhene 
Curves toward Mentz, a woody scene. 


Yet never did there meet my sight, 

In any town, to left or right, 

A little room so exquisite, 

With two such couches, soft and white ; 
Not any room so warm and bright, 
Wherein to read wherein to write.” 


TO CHRISTOPHER NORTH. 


You did late review my lays, 
Crusty Christopher ; 
You did mingle blame and praise, 
Rusty Christopher. 
When I learnt from whom it (?) came, 
I forgave you all the blame, 
Musty Christopher ; 
I could not forgive the praise, 
Fusty Christopher.” 


The severity of the last poem is really scald- 
ing: an infant of two years old could not be 
more biting. 

Mark now the magnanimous scorn of 
rhyme in the following stanza: — 

From the bank, and from the river, 
He flashed into the crystal mirror, 
‘ Tirra lirra, tirra lirra,’ 
Sang Sir Launcelot. 
Again, what gratuitous affectation !— 
Sometimes, with most intensity 
Gazing, I seem tosee 
Thought folded over thought, smiling asleep, 
Slowly awakened, [what does this mean ?] grow so 
full and deep 
Inthy large eyes, that, overpowered quite, 
I cannot veil, or droop my sight, 
But am as nothing in its light. 
And this, too, is love-poetry, which ought to 
be simple, true, and wholly unaffected, or 
Burns is a fool at it. 

Among the many sins of later poets, which 
fully excuse the public for contemning their 
poetry, 1s a want of all manliness in love. 

hey languish, and drawl, and roll the 
eyes, and faint; drivel without tenderness, 
and gloat without being voluptuous. There 


is aneunuch strain about them; their lach- 
rymose whinnings only weary ; their unintel- 
ligible raptures only disgust. From this sin, 
Mr. Tennyson, who may serve in many re- 
spects as the incarnation of Modern Poetry, 
is of course not free ; but at times there are 
lines and thoughts which show he is above 
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his system, and that he could be really amor- 
ous if he only knew how to set about it. 
We quote two stanzas which, though not 
quite free from the taint of affectation, are 
yet full of beautiful feeling, and serve to 
show that our poet is worthy the trouble 
of admonition :— 
Look through mine eyes with thine. True wife, 

Round my true heart thine arms entwine, 
My other dearer life in life. 

Look through my very soul with thine. 
Untouched with any shade of years 

May those kind eyes for ever dwell ; 
They have not shed a many tears, 

Dear eyes! since first I knew them well. 


I’ve halfa mind to walk, my love, 

To the old mill across the wolds, 
For look! the sunset from above 

Winds all the vale in rosy folds, 
And fires your narrow casement-glass, 

Touching the sullen pool below. 
On the chalk-hill the bearded grass 

Is dry and and dewless. Let us go. 
Thereis a metaphysical poem in the volume 
called “ The Palace of Art;”—we shall only 
say of this edifice, that Shelley found all the 
materials ;—* A Dream of Fair Women,” 
—a most conceited title, has also a strong 
Shelleyan savour. ther poems, called 
“ The Hesperides,” and “ GEnone,” again are 
of the best Cockney classic ; and Keatesian 
to the marrow,—ez. gr. 


‘O mother Ida, hearken ere I die. 

First spake the imperial Olympian 

With arched eyebrow smiling sovranly, 

Fulleyéd Here. 
But as a counterpoise to these, are two very 
sweet and natural poems, called “The May 
Queen,” and “ New Year’s Eve.” If Mr. 
Tennyson would lean more to the vein 
mafhifest in these poems, he would soon in- 
sensibly detach himself from his less whole- 
some tendencies, and would be in every 
body’s mouth, and out of the reviewers’ 
good graces. There is also in his little 
volume another poem of remarkable beauty, 
called the “Death of the Old Year;” we 
extract itin justice to Mr. Tennyson, though 
we can ill afford the space :— 


THE DEATH OF THE OLD YEAR. 


‘. 

Full knee-deep lies the winter snow, 
And the winter winds are wearily sighing : 
Toll ye the church-bell sad and slow, 
And tread softly and speak low, 
For the old year lies a-dying. 

Old year, you must not die, 

You came to us so readily, 

You lived with us so steadily, 

Old year, you shall not die. 


II. 
He lieth still : he doth not move : 
He will not see the dawn of day. 
He hath no other life above. 
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He gave me a friend, anda true true love, 
And the New year will take ’em away. 
Old year, you must not go. 
So long as you have been with us, 
Such joy as you have seen with us, 
Old year, you shall not go. 


III. 

He frothed his bumpers to the brim ; 
A jollier year we shall not see, 
But though his eyes are waxing dim, 
And though his foes speak ill of him, 
He was a friend to me. 

Old year, you shall not die. 

We did so laugh and cry with you, 

I’ve half a mind to die with you, 

Old year, if you must die. 


IV. 
He was full of joke and jest, 
But all his merry quibs are o’er. 
To see him die, across the waste 
His son and heir doth ride post-haste, 
But he’ll be dead before. 
Every one for his own. 
The night is starry and cold, my friend, 
And the New year blithe and bold, my 
friend, 
Comes up to take his own. 


%. 

How hard he breathes! over the snow 

I heard just now the crowing cock. 

The shadows flicker to and fro : 

The cricket chirps : the light burns low : 

Tis nearly one o’clock. 
Shake hands, before you die. 
Old year, we’ll dearly rue for you. 
What is it we can do for you— 
Speak out before you die. 


vi. 
His face is growing sharp and thin, 
Alack ! our friend is gone. 
Close up his eyes : tie up his chin : m 
Step from the corpse, and let him in 
That standeth there alone, 
And waiteth at the door. 
There’s a new foot on the floor, my 
friend, 
And a new face at the door, my friend, 
A new face at the door. 
Yet even in this fine poem the reader 
will perceive the strong love of imitation, 
and recognize the style and verve of our 
elder minstrels. In this instance the imita- 
tion has been felicitous. O! si sic omnia! 
The advice we would give to Mr. Tenny- 
son is applicable to the generality of the 
“gentle craft” of the day—Sapere princi- 
pum et fons. Common sense should be the 
staple of fine verse as of fine prose. The 
public would rather (bear and very properly) 
a return to the simplicity of Goldsmith or 
the polish of Pope, than the unmetrical affec- 
tations of second-rate imitators of third-rate 
men, whom the world has “willingly let 
5 Bias who prefer Pan to Apollo, 
and— 





“ Whose muses on their racks 
Scream like the winding of ten thousand jacks.” 


Thank Heaven ! it will never be the fashion 
to grate the ear and to puzzle the mind; 
and it will be in vain to convince the public 
—a better critic, let Mr. Tennyson be as- 
sured, than the Aristarchs of the Westmin- 
ister Review—that good poetry is manufac- 
tured by setting horrible metaphysics to still 
more horrible music. The style of “ Anne’s 
Day,” and that of “George the Third,” had 
at least the unpretending merit of plainness, 
and that is better than an emasculate florid- 
ity. There is a “Bad Florid” in verse as 
in prose; we do not tolerate the last; but 
the reviewers, and the recent poets, desire 
to make us tolerate the first. In whatever 
new volumes of poetry we open we see the 
same stamp and character: in some, Folly 
sitting complacent in its fetters;—in others, 
as in the case of Mr. Tennyson, Genius 
struggling to escape. We have been thus 
harsh with our young poet because we have 
more hopes of him than of most of his con- 
temporaries. And it is time for a Porr 
once more to arise ;—arise from the puerili- 
ties, the conceits, the effeminacies that cling 
around the School and Time, from which 
he must emerge, and awake to the noble 
and masculine views of his high vocation. 
Thus duly awakened, and befittingly in- 
spired, how lofty is the position he may oc- 
cupy !—how magnificent the objects which 
surround him! The elements of the old 
world shaken—the mine latent beneath the 
thrones of kings, and the worm busy at their 
purple—the two antagonist principles of 
earth, Rest and Change, mighty at war !— 
Every moment has its history ; and every 
incident in the common streets of men is 
full of the vaticination of things to come. 
A poet, wrapt in the spirit of this age, will 
command the next! What themes and 
what fame may be reserved for one whose 
mind can be thus slowly nurtured to great 
thoughts by great events; steeped in the 
colours of a dread, yet bright time ; elevated 
with the august hopes that dawn upon his 
species ; and standing on the eminence of 
one of those eras in the records of the world, 
in which— 

“ WE SEE, AS FROM A TOWER, THE END OF ALL!” 


THE FATAL BIRTH. 
By the Author of “ Corn-Law Rhymes.” 


Four parent of fair child! swoll’n Bread tax, thou, 
On plunder’d Commerce, didst beget Reform : 
We read a bright to-morrow on her brow, 
And make our hope thy nursling of the storm! 
But many a fanged worm, and human brute, 
On whose dark hearts the eye of Love ne’er 
smil’d, 
Would fane the promise of her morn refute. 
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Die, then, Dread Power, and have no other child! 
For it is written, that thy second-born,— 
If second-born thou have,—shall thunder-strike 
Temple and tower, of strength and splendour 
shorn 
By hands with famine lean; and, Sampson-like, 
Shaking the pillars of the gold-roof’d state, 
Whelm high and low alike in one remorseless 
fate. 





A LETTER FROM THE AUTHOR oF “ Corn-Law 
RHYMES” ON THE STATE OF FEELING AND 
OPINION IN A MANUFACTURING TOWN. 


To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Gentlemen,—There is war in the city of 
soot. The hand of the workmen is litted 
against his master, and not in vain, if his 
intention be to close the butcher’s shop. 
Yet, alas! if the master defeat the workman, 
the same result is probable ; for, while they 
are injuring each other, a third party, resist- 
ed by neither of them, is devouring the 
substance of both. 

“As Iam undersold by foreigners,” says 
the employer to the employed, “instead of 
raising your wages, you should lower them, 
or you will give my trade to the Germans.” 
“JT can but starve, then,” replies the work- 
man: “the question is not whether you will 
lose your trade, for that catastrophe is cer- 
tain, if we are to pay sevenpence per pound 
for beef, while our rivals pay only two- 
pence-halfpenny. If I would work for 
nothing, and give you all my wages, you 
would tamely suffer the money to be taken 
from you by the basest of mankind, and be 
poor still. The real question at issue be- 
tween us two seems to be, whether I shall 
starve after you lose your trade, or before? 
Yet why should I starve even then? If 
your trade goto Germany, I will follow it 
thither; and in the meantime, no matter by 
what means, I will get as high wages as I 
can, that I may be able to pay for my pas- 
sage over the herring-pool.” 

“The Germans,” continues the master, 
“can undersell me forty per cent., and yet 
obtain twice my profits.” “Then they can 
give twice your wages,” answers the work- 
man; “and the sooner you remove your 
capital to Germany, and I my skill and 
labour, the better for us both. It is plain, 
from your own showing, that if the German 
workmen are not better paid than I am, the 
fault rests with themselves; for their mas- 
ters can at least afford togive higher wages ; 
but if there is any truth in your assertions, you 
will soon be unable to pay any wages at all.” 

“Tf you will not work for reasonable 
wages,” resumes the master, “my work shall 
be done by apprentices.” “But,” replies 


the workman, “I will not suffer you to take | 


another apprentice; no, not one.” “Then 


you are a tyrant,” exclaims the master. | 
“The world is full of them,” retorts the | labour, they visit the paradise of the market, 
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servant: “it is not the fault of our masters 
if we have not been brought down to 
potatoes. How long is it since you sent me 
to York Castle, merely because I did my 
best to obtain the fair price for my labour? 
And do you now blame me for following 
your example? Curses always come home 
to roost.” “Yes,” says the master, “you 
will find it so.” 

Now there is no misrepresentation in the 
statements of the master manufacturer. 
Every word is true. 

The silver-platers of the Continent under- 
sell us twenty per cent. in price, and fifty in 
pattern. Still the blind will not see. 

In another year, perhaps, the merchants 
of Sheffield will import cutlery from Ger- 
many, the German scissors being already 
fifty per cent. cheaper than ours; for the 
cutlers of Modlin pay only fifteenpence per 
stone for bread, while we pay three shil- 
lings. Still the blind will not see. 

The cutlers of Belgium make and sell for 
twentypence a complete set of steel knives 
and forks, consisting of twenty-four pieces} 
and the saw-makers of Belgium make and 
sell, for one shilling and sixpence each, 
saws equal to ours at nearly twice the price. 
But then the Belgian artisans and capitalists 
are not impoverished by act of parliament. 
Still the blind will not see. 

The Russians, in the market of New York, 
undersell John Barber’s razors thirty per 
cent., Joseph Rodgers and Son’s cutlery 
forty per cent., and cast cutlery, in general, 
fifty per cent.; for the Russian workmen, 
when they buy two pecks of corn, do not 
lose, or throw away, the price of one peck; 
in other words, they are not compelled by 
law to give a shilling for eightpence. Still 
the blind will not see. 

“Oh, but we shall soon have our bread as 
cheap as our neighbours.” Yes, when our 
manufactures have left the kingdom,—when 
we have neither edgetools, nor saws, nor 
knives, nor scissors, nor money, to give in 
exchange for bread, we shall have it as 
cheap as our neighbours have it; for capital 
will not stay here, for potato-profits, if it can 
get roast-beef profits elsewhere. But the 
blind will then see. Instead of obtaining, 
permanently, as they might have done, the 
fair average price of Europe for their wheat, 
say forty shillings per quarter, at their doors, 
they must then be satisfied with two-thirds 
of that price, say about twenty-four shillings 
per quarter, at Hamburgh or Amsterdam. 
Hey, then—but not for a miracle !—let the 
blind see when it is too late; if they are to 
be a fate unto themselves ; and it is written 
that they shall break stones on the high 
roads for subsistance! But how horrifying 
to our souls, to our bones in the grave, will 
be the music of their gruntle, when, after 
receiving eightpence for twelve hours’ hard 
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and there, with their miserable earnings, 
buy bread—not at thirty-six pence per 
stone, as their victims do, but at fifteen! 
“Good bye, fine fellow’” “Who is that 
vagabond?” “Lord, Sir, he was once a 
great gentleman, who kept a parson of his 
own.” Well, if the enemy thank God for 
crime and carnage, may not we thank him, 
if he make themselves his instruments in 
ridding us of a nuisauce—these suicides of 
their own prosperity, who toil not, neither 
do they spin? Have they not wickedly and 
foolishly destroyed more capital, in the 
memory of one generation, than all the lands 
of England would sell for at the bread-tax 
price; and in less than twenty years produ- 
ced more crime and misery than all other 
causes ina hundred? ‘This is a subject on 
which the press has basely, and almost 
universally, shrunk from the performance of 
its duty, to the infinite injury of the people, 
and the now probably inevitable and hope- 
less ruin of their oppressors, who seem 
doomed to open their eyes on the edge of a 
precipice, over which they must plunge 
headlong. But of all the treason against 
all, in this matter, that of the Philosophers 
of Useful Knowledge has the most brass in 
it. They calmly ask, what the workmen 
would say if a conspiracy existed to raise 
the price of beef, butter, bread, andale? As 
if that conspiracy were not the cause of all our 
heart-burnings, our agonies, and our despair! 

Itis frighttully amusing, dismally instruc- 
tive, to observe the deep hatred, the blasting 
scorn, with which the working classes of 
this town, and their betters, as they are cal- 
led, regard eachother. They are all deplor- 
ably ignorant on the subjects which most 
nearly concern them all; but the workmen, 
I think, are less ignorant than their employ- 
ers, in spite of the pains which have been 
and are taken, by the ultra-pious and intel- 
lectual, to keep them in ignorance. Will 
your readers believe, that the “ Westminster 
Review”—the book most likely to teach our 
workmen what they most need to know— 
has been, and is excluded, by an express law, 
from our Mechanics’ Library? Such, how- 
ever, is the fact; the wisest and the best 
have had their own way, and we are now 
reaping the consequences. But if our first 
merchants themselves have yet to learn the 
alphabet of political economy, can we won- 
der that rich and poor alike are quarrelling 
about effects when they ought to be re- 
moving causes? 

Nor is it less horribly amusing and in- 
structive to observe, how completely the 
aristocratic leaven has leavened the whole 
mass of society here. Even our beggary 
has its castes. All try to seem rich, that 
they may not be thought poor, and all, but 
the tax-fed, are in danger of poverty. Per- 
haps the most frightful symptom of our social 
disease is exhibited by the masters who have 
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been workmen, and who exceed in arrogance 
and insolence, by many degrees, the cab- 
driving sons of the sons of the dunghill 
sprung. Next to them, in their virtuperation 
of the poor, are the insolvent—and their 
name is Legion. There must be some rea- 
son why Calamity, like an old woman, lives 
for ever. Hanging by a hair over the grave 
dug for Hope, do they vilify the all-plundered 
poortoconciliate the rich? If so, the flatter- 
ed and the flatterer are worthy of each other. 

“Well Mister What’s-your-name, I hear 
you still think wg must have a free trade, or 
a revolution.” “Yes, I do.” “But if we 
have a free trade, what will become of the 
landlords?” “'They never ask what will be- 
come of you, if we are not to have a free 
trade. Why care for people who care for 
nobody but themselves? Your wheel-bar- 
row is not a coach-and-four ; it is the grapery 
that is in danger, not your grand epergne, 
plated with sham silver.” “Well, but Mr. 
What’s-your-name, how is your trade now ?” 
“Very bad.” “’Pshaw, we never prospered 
more than at present. Look at that new 
street! what an income is rising there!” 
“That income is not rising, but sinking. 
More than one half of the capital expended 
there, is already lost for ever, in taxes on 
wood, bricks, and bread.” “Bread! come, 
that is a droll joke! what has bread to do 
with building? The money, however, must 
have come from somewhere.” “True; but 
do you know that the poor-rates of England 
and Wales last yor increased eight per cent. 
on the average? There is not one county 
upon which to hang a quibble; not one was 
stationary, in not one was there a decrease ; 
and the increase was greatest in those coun- 
ties, on which depends the prosperity of all 
the rest. In Warwickshire, the increase 
was sixteen per cent.—in Lancashire, twen- 
ty-two. Does this look like prosperity? A 
little more such prosperity will close the 
manufactories from one end of the kingdom 
to the other; and then your favourite, Weth- 
erell, will,see the difference between a mob 
that chooses to do evil, and one that cannot 
avoid doing it.” ‘Well, but Mister What’s- 
your-name, you should not be ungrateful. 
You see, God has sent his scourge, the 
cholera, among us.” A few months since, 
a very big man, in a certain great house, 
blamed his Majesty’s Ministers for the pre- 
cautions they took against that disease. 
Shortly afterwards it arrived at his own door, 
but it passed on, and entered not ; how, then, 
can it be of God? Are famine and bad 
government your gods?” “Well, you are a 
queer fellow, Mr. What’s-your-name. But 
what do you think of your Radicals now? 
The men are masters.” “Yes, Sir; but, in- 
stead of trying to establish low wages, which 
signify low profits, had you not better try to 
raise profits by joining with your men, heart 
and hand, to effect the remoyal of the great 
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cause of contention?” “What, submit to 
the beggars? Iwouldstarve first.” “ Now, 
Mr. Sneak-for-nought, if you were weighed, 
are you worth three-halfpence? First, let it 
be possible for you to become rich in Eng- 
land, and then, perhaps, you may despise the 
poor without being ridiculous. 

“ But our magnificoes are magnificoes in- 
deed. We have, at least, half-a-dozen an- 
cients of yesterday, who, rather than suffer 
the Reform Bill to pass, and see the rabble, 
as the saying is, rise in intellect and respec- 
tability, would welcome the Russian despot 
and his Cossacks. They openly declare 
they would.” “Well, Mr.. What’s-your- 
name, what do you want with me?” “I 
have been writing another book, and wish 
you to subscribe.” “Why don’t you write a 
book which a gentleman could read?” “I 
am not a gentleman, Sir.” “If you are, you 
are a queer one. Put me down fora copy, 
however: I suppose I must patronize your 
vanity, or whatever else you call it. But 
what do youthink of things now? Our min- 
isters are not fit to make tailors of.” “Very 
true, Sir.” “Would you not rather live un- 
der the Emperor Nicholas than under a 
government like ours?” “I have more than 
once thought I should.” “Well, we shall 
soon have him here, and better him than the 
rabble. We want a vigorous government.” 
Now these magnificoes care not one straw 
whether their king be called William or 
Nicholas ; but when they talk of a ‘vigorous 
government, they intend that the slave-whip 
shall be wielded by themselves; they never 
imagine, for a moment, that a barbarian, as 
unlettered as his horse, might possibly knout 
the holy cross on their respectable backs, 
from huckster to huckster and from buttock 
to buttock? I know not whether they had 
the pleasure and the honour to inform Lord 
Wharncliffe that nobody iikes the Reform 
Bill; but, I hope, neither he nor they will 
wait for wisdom, until the long-maned charg- 
er of the Scythian shout over his hay in 
their drawing-rooms, ‘ Aha! where are they ? 
There is no occasion for the assistance of 
the Moscovite to complete our destruction ; 
England can ruin herself. Our great mer- 
chants and manufacturers acknowledge that 
their business is profitless, but they cannot 
see that there is a cause in operation which 
will deprive us of our trade, even if the mas- 
ter wholly resign his profits, and the artizan 
his wages. It is vain to reason with the 
least unreasoning of oug magnificoes; not 
one of them can be made to believe that he 
has lost the ten thousand pounds which he 
never possessed. It is quite impossible, they 
all say, to lose what does not exist. The 
assertion is absurd, but seems unanswerable ; 
and so Calamity, like an old women, lives 
for ever.” 

There is one subject on which the great 
vulgar of this town are nearly unanimous in 
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opinion—I mean the necessity of an issue of 
small notes. They know nothing about the 
laws of currency; on the contrary, if put to 
their choice, they would, I verily believe, 
choose Pitt’s inconvertible ones. We have, 
however, a few reasoning maniacs, who pro- 
tend to know something of the matter, and 
who presume to doubt whether Pitt’s Bill 
or Peel’s Bill has done most mischief. 
They audaciously enquire, how it happened 
that a ministry, advocating the principles of 
free-trade, interfered with the natural laws 
of currency, and consequently with the free- 
dom of trade in money? ‘They actualy im- 
pugn the wisdom of encouraging a huge and 
mischievous banking establishment, to the 
injury of all the useful banks in the nation. 
They stupidly imagine that there is no differ- 
ence, in principle, between a one-pound 
note and a five-pound note ; and they won- 
der, with the simplicity of idiocy, why we are 
compelled to have the note which we do 
not want, and prevented from having the 
note which we do want. They innocently 
ask, why bankers should not be allowed to 
issue one-pound notes, payable in gold at 
the counter, and with no other restraint than 
the mutual watchfulness and jealousy of the 
respective issuers! When told that if one- 
pound notes reappear, the gold coins will 
disappea:, they reply, that if so, very few 
gold coins can be wanted; and that, by an 
issue of small notes, controlled by no law 
but the natural law of the case, “one pound 
might indeed be made to do the work of five.” 
When reminded of the crisis of 1825, they 
ridiculously assert, that the law alone was 
the cause of the crisis—that law which 
sagaciously made one over-grown bank lia- 
ble to furnish specie for the whole realm, 
and furnish it in greatest abundance, when 
directly interested in furnishing none at all. 
For, they say, if the thousand banks of the 
empire had each been liable to provide gold 
(not bank paper) for the payment of its own 
notes, all the gold wanted would have been 
found; and no inconvenience whatever 
would have been sustained by them or the 
community. When told that theory is but 
theory, they sneeringly answer, that Watt’s 
steam-engine was theory fifty years ago. 
These fellows, I have little doubt, would 
rather give ashillng for a peck of good for- 
eign wheat, than thrice that sum for the 
same quantity and quality grown in their 
own country. If I were in authority, I 
would hang every man of them to-morrow. 
I know, Gentlemen, you do not agree with 
me on the Currency Question—and perhaps 
not altogether upon other points—but you 
will be glad, perhaps, to give insertion to 
these opinions of the inhabitant of a great 
manufacturing town. The people, to be 
governed well, must be. known well. 

I have the honour to be, your most obe- 
dient Servant, Esenezer Evuiort, 
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SHARP AND EASY. 


A DIALOGUE. 


From a forthcoming Comedy called “ London 
Tradesmen.” 


Easy. The fact is, Mr. Sharp, bad debts 
is the ruinoftrade. ‘Talk of Reform and all 
that ’ere!—I says that bad debts is the ruin 
of men like you and me, Sharp, what is 
in business, and expects to live by busi- 
ness. 

Sharp. Bad debts, Mr. Easy! why I has 
none or scarcely any, so to speak—l never 
lets them ’ere fellows what can’t pay get 
my goods, 

E. But how, Mr. Sharp! if a gentleman, 
what is a gentleman, comes to my shop, how 
is I, what wants custom, to refuse his cus- 
tom, and he perhaps such a cunnexion ? 

S. Oh, to be sure, sarve any gentleman 
what pays,—but that ’ere’s the query. Says 
T, when a gentleman, what looks like a gen- 
tleman, comes to my shop, says I, I think I 
can sarve you, says I, looking at him, as 
well as any man what’s in my line, says I; 
but, Sir, you’ll excuse me, I’m frank spoken, 
ready money’s the word wi’ me! so says he, 
if so be as he is atrue gentleman, “ Well 
I have no objection to pay ready money, 
provided I don’t pay credit price.” Oh! 
then I knows where the land lies—discount, 
says I, 25 per cent. “Then it is perfectly 
understood,” says he: Sir, says I, I am your 
humble sarvant. 

E. But Mr. Sharp, that is so unpleasant 
to my feelings, that mentioning ready 
money. 

S. Why so, Mr. Easy? 

E. Why you see, Mr. Sharp, it is not 
every gentleman what wants goods has the 
cash, and yet he may be a gemman what 
has great expectations ! 

S. Yes, Easy, but how long isa trades- 
man to wait for a gentleman’s great expecta- 
tions? For my part I never asks him what 
his expectations is, for then I should ’spect 
he’d teil me a lie; so I says, in a way you 
know, what is it, good Sir, that ye hevin 
your pocket; for, says I, here’s my goods, 
where’s your money? 

E. Oh! I neverwaits long. I gives ’em 
tether for a time, and then when I sees they 
won't pay, I asks ’em; then I gets a bill 
with interest and charges, and then I laws 
’em; and if then they wants time, I takes 
another bill; and if then they don’t come to 
the scratch, I laws ’em in right arnest: 
that is, if they an’t no friends, and don’t set 
off to Boulogne. It’s a shame, I say, for an 
honest tradesman to have sich a many bad 
debts in his books. 

S. What, Easy! you laws your custom- 
ers! and, I dare say, gaols ’em when all’s 
come to? 

E. Yes—them what won’t pay. 
7 
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S. Why, you, Easy, what seems so pleas- 
ant in your back shop, are you so hard 
when you bestride a six-and-eightpenny 
lawyer ? 

E. Oh, it be’nt that! I can’t abide to 
ask a gentleman for money when he walks 
into my shop, and I meets him, bowing; 
and he comes forward so pleasant, and then 
looks back at his cab, and says, so agree- 
able-like, “ John,” says he, “ you may wait.” 
But then ifhe don’t pay, then, you knows, I 
knows it’s all a take in: so, though I hates 
to higgle or to dun,I just steps to the ’tor- 
ney, and he’s my wife’s first cousin, and so I 
says—* Here’sa bit that ‘ill make the pot 
boil.” So he and his man works ’em for a 
week; for there’s none of ’em likes going 
to gaol, though some must. 

S. Why, really, Easy, you takes a vast deal 
of trouble. I saves it at once. I gives the 
discount, and you only gets it after all, and 
perhaps not; for who pays money in gaol ? 
Besides, having a ’torney for your rela- 
tion, that an’t creditable for a tradesman ; 
and spending all your Sundays in altering 
your books, according as circumstances 
alters. 

E. Oh! I don’t mind all that; but I can’t 
abide asking a gentleman for money. Id 
rather have any trouble than that. 

S. Why, then, your bad debts are all your 
own fault. I don’t think, in fifteen years, I 
have fifty pounds of bad debts. Cause why ? 
—I’ve always said to any gemman what 
*plied to me, says I, with me, says I, it’s the 
best goods in London; but it’s dust down. 
Oh, but, says the gemman, I will pay the 
credit price, and expect the credit time. 
Very good, says I, but I don’t do the busi- 
ness in that ’ere way; for if, says I, you 
should be disappointed, where should I be ? 
and I hates to send a gentleman, what should 
be at home wi’ his family, to prison, among 
a set o’ blackguards; so, says I, Sir, Iam 
sorry it be’nt in my power to sarve you. 

E. That accounts, Sharp, for your having 
so little custom. 

S. Very true, friend Easy, I an’t much. 
I lives over my shop; an’t no great family, 
so to speak, and, altogether, gets on but so so 
like, yet never wants. But you—you keeps 
your country-house ; your gig; and people 
does say, you be going to start a yellow 
body. 
E. And why shouldInot? I, Sharp, lives 
as well as hundreds what are in my debt. If 
I were to show books, I’d shame half 
London ; for if I didn’t catch a real gentle- 
man, I’d have his nevey or his cousin; or, 
what’s the same thing, one of the same name, 
and see how he’d stand that i’ the morning 
papers! 

S. But you were complaining just.now of 
your bad debts. 

E. Oh yes; that’s what I calls my “ Ras- 
cals’ Book.” 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR OF 
“THE QUARTERLY REVIEW.” 


S. I suppose, then, your “ Rascals’ Book” 
is what you swears by. 

E. He! he! you say right; I swears by 
it and at it; for, to tell you the truth, Sharp, 
and that’s what I wanted to tell you, I’m in 
an awkward quandary. 

S. Oh! Mr. Easy, I’m sorry to hear it. 
What’s the matter ? 

E. The fact is, a very heavy bill of mine 
comes due to-morrow; and I’ve had a very 
heavy bill, a nobleman’s, I’m sorry to say, 
Mr. Sharp, dishonoured to-day; and my 
bankers’ book is deuced low; and I thought 
that perhaps you might be of use, doing bu- 
siness in your ready-money way. 

S. Oh! that’s it, is it, Mr. Easy? Why, 
you see, I has got a trifle at my banker’s, 
and I has got another trifle in the funds; 
and I has lately bought a little estate, what 
my father was born upon; but I an’t got 
nothing I can lend to you, for you sees I 
sends nobody to gaol; and so you sees, if so 
be as I were to make you bankrupt i’ the 
three months, I should, perhaps, get but a 
small dividend. But how much do you 
want? 

E. Ah, that’s a good fellow, now you 
talk reason. Say four or four hundred and 
fifty would serve my turn. 

S. Four hundred and fifty !—why I’m sure 
o’ this, that all that ’ere stock you’ve got at 
Tottenham Farm, your willa, and all that 
’ere bootiful furniter, and all those hosses, 
and that gig, and your son John’s cab, and 
that ’ere young woman’s poney-chaise what 
he keeps, and all that, must be worth much 
more than that ’ere trifling sum! 

E. Oh, Mr. Sharp, I have often heard you 
was a hard man, but now I knows it. 

S. Hard, Mr. Easy! what d’ye mean? I 
never shuts anybody up. I never takes bills 
for double what’s due ; nobody rots in gaol 
for me. I keeps no ’torney by my writs— 
not I. I lives on my own, giving no man 
credit for what he an’t, and only gives what 
I’ve got for what he’s got. Don’t talk to me 
of being hard, Mr. Easy !—you are not hard 
at first, no, no such thing, as soft as a bog; 
but when a poor devil once sinks into you, 
ancle deep, I'll be bankrupt, if he ever 
twists himself out! 

E. Oh, nonsense, nonsense, Mr. Sharp !— 
never heard such language in my life. You 
quite shocks me, Mr. Sharp; good morning, 
good morning. I hopes no offence. Good 
neighbours still, fhopes. 1 was only joking. 
You has your mode of doing business, and I 


has mine. 
[Exit Mr. Easy. 





Stat Sharp on his steps at his shop-door ; 
his braces down, his knee breeches untied, 
his hands in his pocket, asniggle on his face, 
sans hat, sans neckcloth, slippers on his 
feet, whistling “the devil among the tail- 
ors.” 





Sir,—There is that in your style which 
usually betrays you! Your writings are im- 
pressed with a stamp of smallness peculiarly 
their own—and I do not flatter you when [ 
assert that I know no man living who pos- 
sesses the same power of incorporating the 
narrowest sentiments in the meanest lan- 
guage. Thus, whether you are attacking a 
Ministry or eulogizing a job, youare equally 
yourself! The same man who was indecent 
in Adam Blair, and illiterate in Valerius— 
the same man who, in “ Peter’s Letters to 
his Kinsfolk,” praised the regularity of his 
own features, and decorated his pages with 
the caricatures of his friends. It is im- 
possible for you to veil yourself—your step 
betrays you—all other intellectual im- 
pressions seem gigantic beside the print of 
your mind! Nor is this your only peculiar- 
ity:—You are remarkable for your disdain 
of grammar; and, being at the head of a 
Critical Journal, you kindly bestow upon us, 
by your own example, a knowledge of all the 
infinite varieties of bad writing. In opening 
the present Number of the “Quarterly Re- 
view,” (p. 391,) at the commencement of ihe 
Review of “ Zohrab the Hostage,” I fancy, 
Sir, that I detect you in the following phrase- 
ology, equally noble and correct :—* This is 
the best novel that has appeared for several 
years past; indeed, out of sight (!) superior 
to all the rest of the recent brood.” In this 
sentence, by omitting the words, “ it is,” be- 
fore the elegant expression, “out of sight,” 
you have benevolently shown us the beauty 
of good English by no equivocal example of 
bad. What “out of sight superior” may 
mean, is not easily understood! the grace of 
the expression, perhaps, atones for its being 
a little unintelligible. 

I shall proceed, Sir, to quote a few more 
of those felicities of language which so aptly 
illustrate your claims to the dignity of a 
censor of other men’s works. 

Correct metaphor :-— 

“Flimsy tissues swarming.” 

Pure English :— 

“ Side by side, with a sentimental gypsey, deep- 

ly learned in the minor poets of the Elizabethan 
age, figures the late Mr. Henry Fauntleroy, scene 
over the Debtors’ Door at Newgate—and all the 
rest of him!” 
Him! Whom? Mr. Henry Fauntleroy! 
the rest of Mr. Henry Fauntleroy, or of the 
debtor’s-door at Newgate? Sir, I may com- 
pliment you on having imitated the language 
of the showman; but I cannot congratulate 
you on the success of the buffoonery. An 
awkward merry-andrew is the most pitiable 
of spectacles. 

Again— 

“ Eternal rhapsodies about the personal feelings, 
opinions, circumstances, and prospects of such a 








man as Lord Byron might be borne with even in 
such a piece as Don Juan; but things LIKE THIS 
make one sorry for authors of less distinguished 
rank.” 

‘Things like this/—things like what ?— 
like Don Juan ?—that is the only grammati- 
cal construction of your sentence !—but no ! 
—you allude to “eternal rhapsodies ;” and 
you—the editor of the Quarterly Review— 
identify the plural “rhapsodies ” with the 
singular “ this.” 

Again— 

“The neighbourhood of a remote encampment, 
the description of which is among Mr. Morier’s 
happiest passages of that class.” — 

What class ?>—here you leave us without 
any clue whatsoever; for you have not in 
the preceding paragraphs been referring to 
any class of writing, and we can scarcely 
suppose that you mean to speak of the “class 
of a remote encampment,” the only visible 
construction to be put upon your words, 

Yet again— 

““ How few are the novels of this class, laying 
their scene in the writer’s native country, that 
can stand such a test ; and yet which of them, that 
is not prepared to encounter it, asks our accept- 
ance—(acceptance of what ?—except on the pre- 
sumption of our gross ignorance; or can expect if 
we are informed—(informed of what ? )—a better 
verdict than incredulous odi!” 

I think you may really defy the ingenuity 
of the most accomplished penny-a-line man 
to write a worse piece of composition than 
that which you here display to our admiration. 

Polished phraseology— 

“ Walking about, for a little, without attendance.” 


“For a little!” Suffer me respectfully 
to ask in what new school did you learn that 
expression? Was it in your desire for sim- 
plicity that you thus transplanted the lan- 
guage of the chambermaid to the pages of a 
Critical Journal? or do you think that by 
resorting to the authorities of the nursery 
you recur to the first principles of your lan- 
guage? The notion is probable,—for it is 
worthy, Sir, of yourself. 

Accuracy in metaphors— 

“ These incidents, which follow each other with 
breathless rapidity of effect, bring every interest 
that has been stirred—to a point (!)—and then 
every knot is cut at once by the assassination of 
Aga Mohamed,” &c. 

In this sentence, Sir, your researches into 
philosophy appear with that “same breath- 
less rapidity of effect” which you have de- 
servedly praised in Mr. Morier; and we 
learn with a startling celerity, that things 
which are stirred come to a point, and that 
having been thus “stirred” and thus con- 
verted to “a point,” they are as suddenly con- 
jured into knots! So miraculous a power o 
transformation,—so excellent a trick of ver- 
bal necromancy,—is more honourable to 
your ingenuity than your judgment, and is 
scarcely perhaps consistent with the grave 
office which incorporates with the protector 
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of our constitution the guardian also of our 
language! 

Amidst these more decided evidences of 
your graceful pen I may readily, Sir, omit 
the lesser characteristics, which also serve 
to betray it. It is only you who “take this 
opportunity of marking one remarkable ex- 
ception!” who “ give consecutiveness of in- 
fluence to an element of character !” and con- 
clude an essay which enlarges on the neces- 
sity of care and skill in composition with the 
following smooth, noble, and elaborate pero- 
ration :—* We are persuaded that if its au- 
thor were to write a novel of English man- 
ners of his own day, he could hardly miss to 
produce (miss to produce—what grandeur 
of phrase !) a decided reaction in the public 
taste. Even on Eastern ground we think 
it hardly possible that the compactness and 
life of his fable, and the grace of his lan- 
guage should fail of contributing largely to 
that desirable issue.” Having thus estab- 
lished your right to approve or to condemn 
the works of your cotemporaries, I have the 
satisfaction of returning you my sincere 
thanks for an honour you have afforded to 
myself. Seeing the praises you have heaped 
upon the poetry of Miss Collings, and the 
prose of Mr. Lister—upon the biographical 
accuracy of the late edition of Boswell, and 
the dramatic excellence of Francis the First, 
—I did, Sir, I confess, knowing also my own 
demerits, form some apprehension that one 
day or other you might extend the same de- 
grading approbation to myself! I felt my 
faults, and I trembled at the scourge of your 
applause. In the vigorous desperation of 
alarm, I resolved to prevent the possibility 
of such a misfortune ; and for the last twelve 
months I have sought, by constantly indi- 
cating your blunders* and expatiating on 
your absurdities, to free myself from all 
chance of the ignominy of your kindness, 
and entail upon the works, which, not to 
myself indeed, but through many channels 
and in no lukewarm words, Goethe and Scott 
have sanctioned with their esteem, the ad- 
ditional honour of a sarcasm from the author 
of Reginald Dalton. It is a triumph to think 
that I have not toiled in vain, and I cannot 
express to you the exultation that filled my 
mind, when I found a writer of your preten- 
sions straining his upward features into a 
sneer, and talking superciliously of the 
“class I belonged to.” You reccommend 
me “ Zohrab” as a model; I examined the 
style of the adviser, and think that a passing 





*See the article on “The Quarterly Review” 
in the February Number of this Magazine, ‘‘ The 
Wilful Misstatements of the Quarterly Review ” 
in the number for April, &c. I the more particu- 
larly allude to former expositions of the errors 
of “The Quarterly,” in order to prove, first, that 
they are of no uncommon occurrence, and second- 
ly, that it was long before that venerable journal 








favoured me with its sneer, that I provoked its 
hostility by revealing its demerits. 
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exercise might be the most useful model for 
himself. You say that in historical compo- 
sition I have outraged “the last barrier of 
propriety ; ”—I }ook at the grammatical com- 
position of my rebuker, and I find, to my 
consolation, that he has outraged the first. In 
one of the islands in the South Sea, when a 
chief is to be reproved for any fault, it is 
said, by some traveller, that they select a 
fool to admonish him. In that island, Sir, 
your admonitions might possibly be of great- 
er effect than in this ;—yet not so, for here 
the custom is only reversed, and the degra- 
dation is accomplished not by the censure 
but the eulogium of the fool. 

Sir, it gives me pleasure, not to reply to 
you, but to display you. I am not defending 
myself. Iam about to expose the system 
on which you attack others, and when I have 
finished (the task will not be long), I trust 
that if you have any natural sentiments of 
compunction, you will lavish your compassion 
(the only atonement in your power) on your 
victim, Mr. Morier,—that amiable man and 
respectable writer, left to shiver under your 
encouragement, and to writhe beneath your 
praise. I would fain put myself out of the 
question in any remarks I may address to 
you; but it is for the public that I consent 
to be egotistical. My cause in this instance 
is their own. If the author be misrepre- 
sented, the public are deluded; and the 
public will therefore forgive me even for 
replying, Sir, to you—for the public, who 
care nothing about authors, ‘care a great 
deal about themselves. Not indeed that I 
can pretend to be without a natural vanity 
in my task; for you will observe that the 
degree of honour you have done me in your 
criticism is exactly in proportion to your in- 
capacities to criticise. 

First, Sir, you advance the following as- 
sertion :— 

“One of the cleverest writers of the class, for 
example, the author of ‘ Pelham,’ ee eee 
that in his opinion the canon which had hitherto 
been held the most imperative of all (namely that 
which forbids devoting any considerable portion 
of a work of this sort to persons or incidents no- 
wise bearing on the development of the fable) 
is useless and absurd.” 

Now, Sir, the public does, not care, as I 
have intimated before, a straw whether I 
said this or not; but it has aright to care 
whether a writer in a public journal that was 
once esteemed an authority in literature is 
careful or careless of the truth. Will it 
then be believed that the author of “ Pelham ” 
never said any such thing atall? He never 
said that such a canon was useless and ab- 
surd ; but that in his opinion it was open to 
controversy, and, in referring the reader to 
“ Anastasius,” “ Amelia,’ and “Gil Blas,” 
he gave examples that scenes and characters 
might be introduced in a novel, unnecessary 
to the development of a catastrophe, and 
yet agreeable to the resemblance of nature 








and life. You say that “this is to lose sight 
altogether of the principles of art,” and to 
suppose that imitation simply qud imitation, 
(in your own classic phraseology) “ will do!” 
I leave you in possession of a sentiment 
which, in condemning my opinion, condemns 
the examples of Hope, of Fielding, and Le 
Sage. You proceed as follows :— 

“These gentlemen, since they permit them- 
selves such more than epic use of materials re- 
jected by the drama, might be expected to abstain 
from those features of dramatic composition which 
are peculiarly and especially incompatible with 
the epic form; yet here again they are perpetu- 
ally delinquents. They avail themselves, in dif- 
fuse narrative, at every turn, of expedients which 
are only allowed in the drama, because of its ex- 
clusive characteristic—namely, as the species that 
brings (?) personages and events poreen «| before 
the spectator himself, without the palpable inter- 
vention of any third party. But this absurdity 
reaches its climax in the autobiographical novel 
—the very essence of which is, to present things 
as they occur to the writer. With these artists 
nothing is more common than to have an autobio- 
graphical hero describing a scene with his own 
father or brother,—known from the beginning, 
as it afterwards appears, by him to be such,—and 
yet leaving us in ignorance that the personage 
was his father or his brother, until the discovery 
of that fact to us comes to be a matter of conve- 
nience to him in the unravelling of his third vol- 
ume. This is blinking all the peculiar difficulties 
of the form of composition, depriving it of all its 
counterbalancing peculiar advantages, and intro- 
ducing into its main structure the very trickeries 
which it was meant expressly to avoid.” 

In order that the above passage may not 
be misinterpreted, you refer expressly to the 
author to whom you allude in the following 
note :—*“ See the ‘ Disowned,’ by the author 
of ‘Pelham.” Now, mark, and hug your- 
selves in your candour, the ‘ Disowned,’ to 
which you refer as an autobiographical novel, 
is not 1" any way whatsoever autobiographi- 
cal. It is strictly a novel told in the third 
person ; the hero never, except in dialogue, 
speaks for himself: its principal fault is, that 
it shuns too much even the semblance of 
autobiography, and does not possess a single 
one of the qualities you have erroneously 
attributed to it. The hero never “describes 
a scene with his own father or brother; and 
you, therefore, either ignorantly misrepre- 
sent, or wilfully pervert, the work that you 
analyse.* I leave you, Sir, to make your 
choice of the alternative—it is one honoura- 
ble to a critic ;—for my own part I would 
fain be generous, and attribute to you only 
the lesser fault—that of ignorance. And to 
read books without knowing the contents, 
must be a trifling error to one who has 





* Nay, to so great an extent was the avoidance 
of the autobiographical novel carried in “‘ The Dis- 
owned,” that it is expressly stated in the Intro- 
ducton to the second edition of that work, that 
its design “ was not to detail a mere series of 
events in the history of one individual or another, 
but to personify certain dispositions influential 
upon conduct.”” Can anything be so remote from 


the plan of an autobiographical novel ? 








<< 
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written books without knowing the language. 

You are pleased, Sir, to think it highly 
absurd to represent “ Devereux,” + (a petit 
maitre, according to your interpretation of 
his character (as living on an intimate foot- 
ing with the principal writers and men of 
genius belonging to his age. I should have 
thought, Sir, that your own experience, 
limited as I allow that to be, might have 
taught you that men, with even inferior pre- 
tensions to that imaginary petit maitre, might 
still, by very ordinary circumstances, be 
thrown into the society of their superiors, par- 
take in their plots, and affect their friend- 
ship. 

You may know possibly of some man— 
let us imagine an obscure Adventurer from 
the wilds of Scotland—in whom the corrup- 
tion of a bad Lawyer has been the genera- 
tion of a worse Author,—yet who, neverthe- 
less, through a fortunate connexion, through 
a servility in politics, through a variety of 
causes idle to enumerate, may associate oc- 
casionally with the leading men of his opin- 
ions; may prattle about the Scott, and lec- 
ture to the Peel, of his age, and bequeath 
to a “Quarterly” Reviewer yet unborn, 
the task of wondering how the fly became 
embedded in the amber, and the stick swam 
down the stream with the apples. 

From the proofs I have now givenof your 
power of doing me honour by your disap- 
proval, you may judge how much gratitude 
I owe you. I have thought it right to ad- 
dress these lines to you, not because the cri- 
tic of the “Quarterly” was worthy of an an- 
swer, but because the merits of the “ Quar- 
terly” are worthy an exposure. The public 
are rarely interested even in the quarrels of 
great writers; they are never interested in 
any retort of censure, or defence that can 
possibly take place between such as you, 
Sir, and myself: but the public are always 
amused at the detection of a pretender, 
and it cannot but delight my readers to find 





t Here occurs another instance of the want of 
honesty in the Reviewer :— ; 

“The hero, an impudent wonder of nineteen, 
is gravely represented as living on the footing of 
intimate friendship and confidential intercourse 
with Bolingbroke, Pope, Swift, the Regent Or- 
leans, Count Anthony Hamilton, Admiral Apraxin, 
Czar Peter I., and his consort.” Now, Reader, 
mark—The hero is, at no time of his life repre- 
sented as being on the footing of “intimate 
Friendship” with Pope, Swift, Admiral Apraxin, 
or Count Anthony Hamilton ;—they are only in- 
troduced as persons whom he meets in the ordi- 
dary acquaintanceship and intercourse of society. 
Swift appears but once,—and the only ‘conversa- 
tion detailed between Devereux and Pope 
occurs—not when the former is nineteen, but 
when he is four or five and thirty.’ Ifinso trifling 
a matter, andso slight a work—the system of mis- 
representation be thus adopted by the Quarterly 
Reviewers—how much more would it be adopted 
in matters less easy of detection, and works that 
afford a greater temptation for political malignity 
to pervert ! 





that he who gravely admonishes others in 
the highest branches of letters, would 
scarcely be competent to teach English to 
a preparatory school ; and that it would be 
difficult to forgive the want of literary hon- 
esty with which he distorts the meaning of 
another’s compositions did he not, with a 
generous impartiality, confound all sense 
and dislocate all language in his own.* 

Sir, I have done with you for the present. 
I leave your reputation as a public Journal- 
ist tothe chaste and friendly pages of certain 
of the Sunday newspapers ;—those pages 
may afford yourself a dignified cpportunity 
for an anonymous reply ;—or, should you en- 
trust to others the charge of retaliation, 
(more easy than that of defence), I doubt 
not that the charge will be readily under- 
taken by those respectable associates of 
your youthful career, who will complete by 
their panegyrics on your literary character 
the very object I have attempted in these re- 
marks. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient servant, 

. Tue Avutuor or “PELHam.” 
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Subterranean Professions—The new Champion 
Sor Pontefract—An Affair of Honour ; or, the 
Pennyalinian a ee new kind of Parlia- 
mentary Pledge—Fire-side Valour—A nice 
Question in Bigamy—Cookery—Pear’s Chem- 
ical Durable Ink. 





SuBTERRANEAN Proressions.—In a late 
comment upon the unseen sources of sub- 
sistence in a great metropolis, we omitted a 





* One word by the way on the puffing system. 
There never was any system more detrimental to 
literature ; the critic of the “ Quarterly” has at- 
tacked it very justly ; but why, when attacking the 
system of other booksellers, not attack also the 
system pursued by Mr. Murray? Was not Fanny 
Kemble’s feeble "Tragedy puffed by every species 
of bellows—heralded by the ‘Quarterly’ ‘he pang 
eral days before the publication of the work? 
Mr. Murray thought something, we suppose, of 
the author whom the reviewer condemns, when 
he affixed, by way of puff, to the advertisements 
of “‘Contarini Fleming,” an eulogium that extra- 
ordinary work justly deserved, indeed, but which 
was anonymously given, and to which he added, 
not very fairly, and certainly only through guess, 
“From an article by the author of Pelham.” 
What are Mr. Murray’s back-parlour and his cor- 
teries but puffing machines? Hath he not prac- 
tised the worst of all sorts of puffery—the coali- 
tion of a gang? What is the‘ Quarterly Review” 
itself but a quarterly puff on the genius of its own 
contributors, or the quartos of its own publisher ? 
Nay, worse than this—for few puffers ever attack 
their rivals—they are contented with lauding 
their own wares—but the Review of Mr. Murray 
is not only complaisant t» Mr. Murray’s produc- 
tions, it is severe upon Mr. Murray’s competitors 
in trade! So much for the Quarterly Review, 
and its indignation against the craft of the book- 
sellers! But, perhaps, in the pithy proverb, the 
‘ Quarterly Review’ considers “ own dirt no dirt.” 
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class of which we have since been remind- 
ed by an advertisement. One of the snug- 
gest professions going may be recognized 
under the name of an hotel-decoy. 

In the advertisement alluded to, an hotel 
keeper makes known, under the strictest 
seal of secrecy, that he is willing to main- 
tain any gentleman of fashionable connex- 
ions who will take the trouble to induce his 
friends to consider his home their home, 
during any brief sojourn they may intend to 
make in London during the season. 

Beware, then, most worshipful fashion- 
ables, of the pressing intentions of some 
best fellow in the world, who will not rest 
until he has fixed you in the most comfort- 
able, and the most moderate hotel in London. 
Your friend will be put down in the bill, 
rely upon it; he is a personof no small 
price. He lives between two hotels; one 
in town, the other in a fashionable watering- 
place; except for a month or two, when 
he retires to his family seat—some cottage 
in Norfolk, or some lodging in Leicestershire. 
This ingenious person also pays his tailor 
in kind,—that is to say, in victims; just as 
the Minotaur was fed, save that his tribute 
are not virgins. He lives in the old way, by 
barter. The only thing such a man was 
ever known to give money for is his spurs; 
for these he takes care to buy where it is not 
seen he never bestrides a horse. Most ho- 
tels have their dashing-looking habitué who 
is acquainted with every body, and though 
inconstant in all other tastes, is never known 
to change either his abode or his tailor. He 
lives upon the best, and the artist who clothes 
him ought to know his fit, and is sure to do 
him justice, for is he not his lay-figure—his 
model—his example? The stupid “ builders” 
of the Strand and Fleet-Street thrust for- 
ward their red-faced goggle-eyed little boys 
of wax, with countenances implying that 
their jackets throttle them. But the genuine 
artist takes a flight far above this vulgar 
plan ; he clothes some well-made member of 
a fashionable club, and in lieu of sticking 
him at his shop-door, thrusts him forth into 
the world. This model does not, like the 
little boys, hold his bill in his hand. No,— 
that he crams into his pocket; but he can 
talk, and say, Look you, do you see this 
coat—God! whata cut. My tailor lives in 
such a street. 

What a refined style of living upon one’s 
friends is this; they never know it, and you 
never feelit. Itis a sort of imperceptible 
discount paid forready wit. It is an exam- 
ple of what is said of tithes, if the parson 
did not get them the landlord would; so 
here, if you had gone to any other hotel, or 
employed any other tailor, your bill would 
have been just the same; your friend would 
not have got his per centage, but the land- 
lord or the tradesman would have stuck to his 
regular charges. 





A great city is not the multiple of a vil- 
lage ; itis a much more curious fabrique ; 
the knowledge is a study that perhaps re- 
quires as much attention as the Principia of 
Natural Philosophy. The calculus is ex- 
tremely subtile ; for instance, such a being 
as we have been alluding to here is no com- 
pound of ordinary men; he is formed by a 
peculiar process, and in the second or third 
stage of it: he isa fluxion of a fluxion. 





THE NEW CHAMPION FOR PONTEFRACT. 
—The sort of commentation that has been 
made on the election of Gully for Pontefract 
is worth notice. It shows how completely 
we are ruled by names. Had Gully been 
originally a linen-draper’s porter, a footboy, 
or other humble occupation, and had after- 
wards become an attorney or a stockbroker, 


he might have been chosen a member of , 


Parliament half-a-dozen times over and we 
should not have heard anything about it. 
But the occupation of a pugilist, and next 
that of a better on horse-races are held dis- 
creditable. Where is the source of this 
discredit? Itis not in the qualities neces- 
sary for success in either pursuit. The 
pugilist must be brave, sober, temperate, 
calm; he never gives way to passion, for 
that throws him into a disadvantage: he is 
generally amiable, for the consciousness of 
power is always supposed inconsistent with 
fretfulness and irritability: he must be hon- 
est, steadfast, true: for fortunes—at least 
large sums of money—depend upon the 
fidelity with which he keeps his engage- 
ments. Whence, then, all this discredit ? 
Humanity revolts from the mutual bruising 
of the bodies that takes place in a contest 
with the natural weapon. The parties dis- 
regard this: it is a trial of endurance, 
strength, activity, skill. Are not the moral 
effects good enough to balance the perhaps 
false sympathies excited by the sight or the 
reflection upon very transient wounds? A 
duellist is a monster in comparison; but 
that practice would never be made an ob- 
jection to a member of Parliament. Much 
may be said for boxing, and much more for 
the man who was first in his art, but who, 
though young, resisted all the temptations 
consequent upon success, and the patronage 
of rank and the facilities of vice. The 
worst that can be said of such a man as 
Gully is, that he was thrown among disrepu- 
table persons of both the highest and lowest 
ranks, and remained unstained, intact. The 
mischief of pugilism is, that it brings togeth- 
er a great many vicious characters: but 
what cause of crowd does not? And many 
are not bad, because they wear rough coats 
and drive but sorry steeds. Pugilism is, or 
was, the vulgar pleasure ; the popular sport: 
we are not sure that the commonality will 
be any the better for its abolition. If the 
lovers of it were sometimes disreputable 


i 
: 
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persons—this is not the fault of the art; the 
blackguards of low life do not hide their 
vice either in grand buildings or fashionable 
attire; they are ugly without as well as 
within. The betting-trade is neither more 
nor less than stock-jobbing ; using horses 
instead of the funds to decide the event, 
with these advantages, that it cultivates the 
breed of a noble animal, encourages a public 
and most delightful amusement, and is car- 
ried on in the open air, on the green turf, 
or amidst the beauty and fashion of a coun- 
try, instead of a dark alley and a stifling 
hole in the closest corner of a crowded city. 
Here again the better are liable to en- 
counter bad characters, sharpers, and men 
of broken fortunes: if, therefore, in spite of 
such contact, in spite of all the inducements 
to take unfair advantages, an individual be- 
comes notorious for his upright and honour- 
able conduct, and this, too, after tiie second 
ordeal, we say that man must have some 
good stuff in him. And the very prejudices 
against the two pursuits of his life should 
be turned into arguments in his favour. 

We are not saying that Mr. Gully has 
any acquirements that fit him for a legis- 
lator: he may or may not: quickness, habits 
of business, and a nice sense of justice and 
fair play, he is of necessity distinguished 
by; further we cannot say. Of this, how- 
ever, be sure—he will not be quite a stran- 
ger in the Honourable House, and will there 
stand surrounded by many with whom he 
has dealt all his life. Some may turn up 
their noses, but we have no notion of men 
who act with you in one grand business of 
their lives, hesitating to join you in another; 
but this has always been a privilege of the 
aristocracy to hail a man with perfect famil- 
iarity on one spot, and then not to know you 
in another. It may be, that day is about to 
pass. 





An Arran oF Honour; or THE PEN- 
NYALINIAN Mystery.—A transaction to 
which this title is ordinarily given took place 
in the course of the month, which as it ter- 
minated in a wound of that part of the frame 
which is called the seat of honour, is per- 
haps rightly so named :—but inasmuch as 
it arose in a place of shame commonly de- 
nominated a “hell,” it might very justly be 
Written an affair of dishonour. This, how- 
ever, does. not regard us; but the manner 
in which it reached the public ear regards 
those who form a part of the public. The 
day after the transaction, an elaborate re- 
port of the circumstances of the quarrel, 
and the names of all the parties concerned 
appeared in one of the leading morning 
papers. It detailed a scene of infamy, a 
gallant interference, a furious dispute, an 
“honourable ” termination, and a description 
of the parties. This account was read by 
every body in London, that day: the next, 








in the country, and is on its way, or is ar- 
rived in almost every corner of Europe. 
This report was, however, a circumstantial 
lie, a concoction which meant no more than 
that the writer wanted a few shillings, and 
got them by this method. Letters and re- 
clamations came in from all parts, and be- 
fore the story had been twelve hours in 
print, those who had given it wings were 
aware that it was wrong in every particular, 
save that a duel] had taken place, and that 
one of the individuals named, or rather mis- 
named, was wounded,—no matter where. 

The next day there appeared in this 
journal, by the way, the most careful and 
particular in this point, of all daily papers, 
no apology, but this notice :— P 

«“* * The account was inserted from one of 
those circular reports which are sent to all the 
morning papers. The party who furnished it will 
not be employed by us again.” 
That is—the Editor’s authority was a penny- 
a-line man: the account was inserted with- 
out inquiry :—the reparation is, that no more 
lies will be bought of the same lie-merchant. 

In the present case probably not much 
mischief will be done, but it is right that the 
world should know by what means it is sup- 
plied with intelligence of this description in 
London. There are a number of men prowl- 
ing about the hotels and the police offices, 
who are in connexion with tavern-waiters, 
noblemen’s porters, and policemen. These 
men are greedy of a rumour—it is meat and 
drink to them: they are poor, generally 
broken men, perhaps some of indifferent 
character: it may be, that the family dinner 
depends upon the savouriness of the morn- 
ing’s wallet. As soon as one of these em- 
issaries of fame pounces upon a “ fact,” he 
retires with his sheet of transparent paper 
and his diamond pencil to a neighbouring 
coffee-room, and under the inspiration of a 
pot of porter, or a glass of brandy, according 
to the value of the information, and which 
is probably shared by his veracious informant, 
unfolds the mysteries of his “fact.” Being 
paid by the line, an additional circumstance 
is an additional sixpence, which will ac- 
count for the fullness of the information sup- 
plied to the public. By means of his folds 
of transparent paper and his pencil, as many 
copies are produced at once as he requires. 
Behold, then, the public intelligencer now 
on his rounds. One copy of his novellette 
is left at each of the newspaper offices, and 
is placed before the editor of the depart- 
ment in which it falls ;—if he likes the story, 
it is inserted: if not, itis swept among the 
things doomed to oblivion. The writer, or 
rather author, is only paid in case of inser- 
tion, and then only for the part inserted, 
and per line according to length. Hence 
this class of men are called penny-a-line 
men. 

Nothing can be clearer than that they 
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must necessarily be the disgrace of the press, 
and the nuisance of the public. Persons 
earning a subsistence in this certainly not 
credible manner, are confounded with the 
true Journalist; and their inventions are, in 
fact, served up in the same dish, and no 
way distinguishable except in internal value. 
This of course tends to degrade the profes- 
sion, and has the effect often of keeping out 
of it men who might do it honour. Besides 
the perpetual instances of falsehood, the con- 
stant contradictions and reclamations that 
appear before the world, diminish the author- 
ity of the press, and altogether destroy it in 
many quarters. 

Then, again, is it to be tolerated that the 
name and reputation of every man in the 
metropolis is to be placed at the mercy of 
these modern highwaymen? The merest 
accident, the paltriest difficulty, or any per- 
haps in itself merely unpleasant circum- 
stance, such as may commonly occur in any 
family whatever, is enough; give these men 
but a hint,—a fulcrum for their pencil, and 
they will move the world. The unsuspect- 
ing, and perhaps injured party, rises next 
morning a public character; and just as the 
porter or the brandy has inspired, the hero, 
or the devil ofa romance. 

A person so afflicted has the benefit of 
the law of libel; but alas! misfortune or in- 
justice must have driven the party mad before 
he seeks such redress. He then truly falls 
among thieves. To say nothing of the ex- 
pense of the transaction, he becomes first 
the fair game of an ingenious and reckless 
barrister or two, who will dress him up in 
more hideous guise than boys do Guy Faux 
on the 5th of November; and then when he 
is ready for the fire, there stands his own 
old friends, the reporters and the editors, 
ready toterminate the ceremony with a glo- 
rious auto-da-fé in honour of the immaculate 
purity of the paper. In short, aman in these 
circumstances is first libelled in the depart- 
ment of fashionable news, and the same 
dish is served up as with additional suace, 
under the head of legal intelligence. No; 
for the honour of the press, and the advan- 
tages of the people, steps ought to be taken 
to guard against the commission of the of- 
fence. 

The case above alluded to, everybody 
will know is that of a Mr. O’Connell and a 
Mr. Kearney ; but twenty others occur in 
the month, which would equally serve our 
purpose. Whoever reads in the newspapers 
the report of any transaction in which he is 
concerned, will be astonished at its utter 
want of verisimilitude. Inthe case of Mr. 
Kearney, he was accused of pigeoning a 
young gentleman at a gaming-house—of 
being, in fact, a regular leg, and keeping a 
table for play. Not one word of which was 
true.—* N’importe! Quid novi? Vive le 
mensonge.” 





A NEW KIND OF PARLIAMENTARY PLEDGE. 
—Mr. Martin Stapylton,—whose exertions 
to engage the attention and secure the suf- 
frages of the North Riding of Yorkshire are 
of the most curiously energetic description, 
—-puts forth, inone of his numerous addresses 
circulars and self-recommendations, a very 
singular claim to confidence. Reporting 
his progresses with a most amusing vanity, 
among other things he says, 

“ At Pickering I was equally enthusiastically 
received. The same at Malton, where I spoke on 
Saturday night, on the sill of a window, forl 
knew not fear in addressing a people who were so 
unanimously generous towards me. Mr. Rider, 
a friend of mine of twenty years’ standing, told me 
in the public news-room at Malton, that no other 
man in England would have ventured to speak 
trom such a dangerous situation. But braver 
than me are those lordly men who persist in forc- 
ing their candidates against the plainly-expressed 
choice of the whole population of the North- 
Riding.” 

Here is a footing on which to get into the 
House. Noelevation could turn the head 
of a man who could stand and speak a 
county-speech on the sill of a window. 
Such a legislator may be relied upon as not 
subject to giddiness, Vain, loquacious he 
may be, and on the application of a little 
flattery, he might let fall the morsel from 
his beak, but he would never tumble down 
himself. Next, we shall have Herr Cline 
standing on his head for a couple of hours, 
by way of winning his way to the top of 
some county-poll. Suffrages have been 
won before now by inverting the order of 
things,—She loved me for the dangers I had 
run ; so it is with Martin Stapylton, wooing 
the county of York. He puts forward, by 
way of irresistible charm, his venture “ i’the 
imminent deadly breach!” the window-sill of 
Malton inn. 





Frre-sipE Vatour. *—People are every- 
where heard to complain of the slowness of 
the siege of Antwerp, and the newspapers 
profess themselves tired of repeating each 
day that there is nothing remarkable to re- 
cord. It is curious to see how fond peacea- 
ble folk are of brisk military movements ; 
there is nothing a quiet, timid sort of man 
loves at breakfast so much, as a good hot 
dispatch; a bayonet charge sends him to his 
toast with a double relish, and he swallows 
his last cup of tea with great satisfaction 
over a pretty cruel return of killed and 
wounded. “ Whatare these French about ?” 
cries the quidnunc; “nothing done—only 
a hundred and forty killed in the trenches. 
What are they about—why don’t they push 
on? It was reckoned that five hundred 
would be killed a day, and here you see 
there are not above ten?” This, per- 
haps, is a creature that would not hurt a fly; 
and if a shell was rumoured to have burst in 
the next street, would go into fits. The 


~~ * Written before the taking of the Citadel. 
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snugger a man is over his fire,the more he 
wants hot work: he is bodily so disposed to 
quict and comfort, that if he had not some- 
thing to shake his sympathies a little, he 
would fall asleep. It is when aman wants 
a stimulus,—when he has his person softly 
laid up in an easy chair, his legs on a stool, 
and the draughts closed up, and servants 
moving in and out gently with appliances 
for the restoration of the animal man, that he 
begins to chafe over the indolence of the 
army. “What are they doing,—why all this 
shilly-shallying,—why don’t they fight? 
Talk of sickness, weather, and want of pro- 
visions, stuff! I say they ought to have 
fought and driven the enemy out of the 
country. And as forthe fortress you speak 
of, why did not the General storm it: I say 
with such a battering-train, and troops like 
ours, Sir, he ought to have stormed it, and 
taken it, and put the garrison to the sword, 
Sir, by way of example. That would have 
been something!” Talk of this kind gives 
a zest to the supper-tray ; and makes up for 
the deficiency of appetite arising from too 
copious a dinner. 





A Nice Question 1n Brcgamy.—“ At Maid- 
stone Assizes, John Penson was indicted for felo- 
niously marrying Eliza Brown, by the name of 
Eliza Thick, his first wife, Anne Wooton, being 
then alive. 

“The two marriages were proved, the one at 
Deptford, and the other at St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields, in London. It appeared, that after mar- 
riage with Anne Wooton some disagreement arose 
between the prisoner and her, and an agreement 
of separation was drawn up. After this he 
paid his addresses to Eliza Brown. He showed 
the agreement of separation, and she, confiding in 
his statement that he was quite free from his wife, 
married him. ‘They were married by bans, which 
were published in the name of “ Eliza Thick.” 

“Mr. Espinasse, on the part of the prisoner, sub- 
mitted, that as the second marriage would be void 
by the Marriage Act, in consequence of the bans 
having been published in the wrong name of the 
woman, the prisoner could not be convicted on 
this indictment. 

“Mr. Baron Gurney said that the objection 
could not be of any avail, as it only affected the 
second marriage. That marriage was void, how 
ever solemnized, as the first was a good one. 
There was a marriage, in fact, between the prison- 
er and Eliza Brown, and whether all the forms 
necessary to constitute a valid marriage, if no pre- 
vious marriage existed, were not adopted, was of 
no consequence. If such an objection were al- 
lowed to prevail, nothing would be easier than for 
persons disposed to commit such offences as the 
lagen to leave some defect in the forms required 

y the Marriage Act, and thus escape from the 
punishment due to their offence. 

“The Jury found the prisoner guilty. 

“Sentenced to twelve months’ imprisonment 
and hard labour.” 


This judge-made law is sometimes as 
droll as “crowner’s quest law.” This man 
is to be punished for a second marriage, 
never in fact duly solemnized. Had this 
marriage been the sole marriage, the parties 
could never have derived any legal advan- 
tage from it; why then should the man be 
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saddled with the disadvantages of it >—Sup- 
pose the marriage had been only half sol- 
emnized, and that Ex1iza Tuicx had fainted, 
or the clergyman had dropped down in an 
apoplectic fit in the middle of the ceremony, 
—it would have been no legal marriage, and 
the man would not have been liable to pun- 
ishment. It is now as little a legal marriage 
as if the above accidents had occurred. Be- 
sides, in this case, the change of name is 
voluntary on the part of the female—she is 
not deceived: all the circumstances had been 
explained to her:—she went to church, 
knowing the existence of another wife, and 
wishing that, at any rate, under the circum- 
stances, the arrangement should take place 
with as much decency as possible. In fact, 
the second marriage was no marriage ; and 
yet the man is punished precisely as if it 
were, and he had been guilty of involving 
a female in all the consequences of such an 
engagement. The gravamen of bigamy is 
the injury of the woman, and here the woman 
vitiates the marriage knowingly. 





Cooxery.—There is a very general idea 
abroad, that the French are peculiarly artifi- 
cial in their preparation of meats for the pal- 
ate, and that the English taste is distinguish- 
ed by its simplicity. In this, as in so many 
other things, we apprehend that the superfi- 
cies alone is looked at. True, the English- 
man prides himself on his joint, and pretends, 
when he sits before his mountain of flesh, 
that he is approaching to a state of nature. 
But with how many condiments is he not 
prepared to savour his viands? has he not 
vinegars and sauces innumerable, mustard, 
pepper, salt, horseradish, and other flavor- 
ous pungencies, which, when joined to 
gravy rich and hot, altogether make up a plat, 
worthy of any continental epicure! This is 
called plain living, simply because the cooke- 
ry goes on in the dining-room instead of the 
kitchen. A Frenchman takes his dish as it 
pleases the chef de cuisine to send it, and he 
would as soon think of tampering with his 
coat as his meat,—both tailor and cook are 
artists, and each considered equal to his 
business. In England a gentleman relies 
upon his servant, a mere subordinate, for 
nothing but precise roasting and boiling, 
and is himself in reality his own meat-pre- 
parer. England expects every man to be 
his own cook. All that is trusted to the 
kitchen is the application of heat. The com- 
position of flavours is supposed not only an 
art above the Leonora of the realms below, 
but to require the test of each individual’s 
palate. Thus it would seem that a general 
system of cookery serves France, while the 
individuality in this country demands that 
each man should interfere in the composi- 
tion of his owndish. Whatis called season- 


ing is carried to an Oriental pitch at all Eng- 
lish tables ; while in France, we are struck 
by the extreme insipidity of their most elabo- 
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rate chef d’euvres.. What is called French 
cookery in this country, is in fact, truly Eng- 
lish: it is the table composition manufac- 
tured over the kitchen stoves, and owns no 
original in France, where they strive after 
variety of flavours, but tu the utter contempt 
of what an Alderman would esteem in the 
way of richness. Vegetable heat is absent 
from every French work of culinary art. 
There is a story of a French cook leaving 
his English master because he added salt to 
one of his preparations on its appearing at 
table: deeming himself an artiste probably 
of the first class, he was as much offended as 
a painter would be with an amateur pur- 
chaser, who newly-tinted his skies. No 
English cook would be offended to hear that 
her master had emptied all Lazenby’s shop 
on her choicest dish. This is but a trivial 
discussion, but illustrates a favourite position 
of ours,—that national differences consist 
more in words than things, and that any 
apparent difference in the forms of things, 
arises from some material difference in the re- 
sources ofthecountry. Thus, continuing the 
same train of illustration, in London fish is 
boiled because we have it fresh; in Paris it is 
stewed, in all forms,because the distance from 
the coast presents it in a putrid shape to the 
Paris market, and makes it unfit to be cooked 
in any other fashion. For the same reason, 
animal food of all kinds is stewed down in that 
country, because, from a deficiency in the 
breed of cattle and the art of grazing, it is 
neither sufficiently tender nor juicy to be offer- 
edtothe masticators, without having previous- 
ly undergone one of the stages of digestion. 

The respect entertained for French cook- 
ery in England is the respect felt for regular 
art above empiricism. In England every 
man quacks his plate: in France the artist 
proceeds on a_ well-understood system. 
The profession thus comes to be acknow- 
leged, and the art acquires a technology 
which gives it importance, and, to those who 
glory in hard words, affords an opportunity 
for a vain display. Though an individual 
epicure may succeed on his own plate, by 
means of a variety of condiments, in fabrica- 
ting a delicious compound, he can neither 
offer it to another nor give it a name: the 
French artist, on the contrary, when he has 
studied forth a new variety of palatable fla- 
vours, can offer it to a whole table, and sanc- 
tions and canonizes the dish for ever by the 
imposition of atitle. Here are the elements 
of the apparent superiority of French cooke- 
ry over English! 

“Pgears’s Coemicat DuraBite Inx.—For 
writing on silk, linen, cotton, &c., with a com- 
mon pen, without any previous preparation. If 
children’s clothes were generally marked with 
this invaluable article, it would lead to a discov- 
ery, in many instances, where they may e stolen 
from their relatives and friends;—a custom so 
very prevalent in the present day, that every pos- 
sible precaution ought to be taken to prevent the 
repetition of such an odious and criminal transac- 
tion.—Price ls. 6d. per bottle.” 
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If one of Mr. Pears’s puffs should survive 
the wreck of nations, and be unrolled like a 
Herculaneum MS. for the benefit of a future 
age, what will the antiquaries of that day 
think of England, in which the prevalent 
custom of child-stealing made durable ink so 
indespensable for the marking of infant 
petticoats ? Would not the learned dispute 
whether the document related to Old Eng- 
land or New Zealand? Would not they 
confound the Antipodes together, and say 
here they stole and here they ate children, 
and vice versd, until it was not quite clear 
whether London or the Bay of Islands had 
the advantage of civilization? But how 
does the inventive Mr. Pears reconcile 
the necessity of his child-preserving ink 
with the spread of the Malthusian doctrines ? 
We thought it was universally understood 
that children were the vice of the age: they 
are said to be eating out the adults, under- 
mining their dinners, usurping their platters, 
and, in fact, swarming like another plague 
of Egypt. How is it then that the “odious 
and criminal transaction” of child-stealing 
should be so rife in this wicked land? The 
superfluity of children has, in fact, been of 
late so enormous, that it has tempted villains 
to Burke them, under the idea that they 
would never be missed, and that as they 
were not wanted for population, they might 
be used for dissection, just as farmers 
manure the ground with sprats when they 
are caught in too great quantities for con- 
sumption! And in the midst of all this glut 
of younglins, here comes Mr. Pears with his 
one-and-sixpenny bottle to mark their little 
petticoats,—at a time, too, when mothers 
are far more distressed for materials to 
make them than ink to mark them! If Mr. 
Pears wishes to deserve the gratitude of 
posterity he should come forward with some 
grand nostrum, invaluable but cheap, which 
should prevent the little dears from infesting 
a family in numbers above half-a-dozen; or 
if, in case of their appearing at an extrava- 
gant rate, which should, by merely tipping 
their ears or their shoulders, “ without any 
preparative and with a common pen,” just 
make sngels of them, and leave their breth- 
ren to the enjoyment of a decent share of 
pudding. Marking ink, indeed!—when a 
mother has marked the little petticoats 
above No.6 or 7, she may well cast aside 
Mr. Pears’s one-and-sixpenny bottle, and let 
all the rest take the chance of “the custom 
so very prevalent in the present day.” 


THE LION’S MOUTH. 
“ ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat. 


To the Lady Susan Hamilton, on her Marriage 
with the Earl of Lincoln, 

Fair Countess Bride! by birth and beauty crowned ! 

Grant that an unseen, unknown hand, may fling 
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One wreath among the many to be found 
At feet where joy’s own flowers delight to spring! 


All nature vies to deck her cherish’d rose— 
Skies shower their richest influence on its head; 

The Sun his brightest radiance o’er it throws, 
And purest zephyrs odorous fragrance shed. 


Lady! such rose art thou! and practised lyres 
Are proud to tune their strings to hymn thy 
praise. 
—Call not the hand presumptuous that aspires 
To blend this feeble with their worthier lays. 


Fortune hath blessed thee with no common store 
From her rich treasury—joy—and wealth—and 
friends ; 
And bards ecstatic scarce can cal] down more 
Than heaven propitious to its favourite lends. 


The Persian’s serene paradise be thine! * 

“ Warmth without heat and coldness without 

cold.” 

If to my wish Heaven’s gracious ear incline 

Happiest, I ween, art thou of mortal mould! 

* * * * * 

Reynolds, with wit as modest as ’twas keen, 

His name on Siddons’ hem dared to engrave— 
Lady, by you unknown, by you unseen, 

Not his proud fate I emulate or crave. t 


* 


He gloried in his picture—I in mine— 
Who would not joy to live at beauty’s feet ? 
Lady! my eye may ne’er again meet thine— 
For me the painter’s lot were all unmeet! 





To our kind correspondent on the word 
“ discrepitude,” we answer that discrepitude 
is not gutte without authorites in its favour, 
though not found either in Johnson or 
Webster,—but that discrepancy is far the 
more elegant and classical expression. 

“The Pilgrims of the Rhine,” a prose 
fiction by the author of “Pelham, &c.,” will 
appear in about six weeks. A contempora- 
ry critic having erroneously announced it as 
an annual, we beg to say, that it does not 
belong to that class of writing, although it 
will be illustrated by engravings from draw- 
ings by Messieurs Roberts and Parris, 
somewhat after the manner of Rogers’s Italy.” 

Our able correspondent “Junius Redivi- 
vus” must excuse us for not inserting his 
reply to the letter respecting Sir R. Birnie, 
—a correspondence of such a nature might 
be interminable. Who ought justly to have 
the last word ? 

We are sorry that the work of which Mr. 
Forman writes does not fall within the scope 
of our critical department. 





* Among the Persians, the idea of paradise is— 
warmth without heat and coolness without cold. 


tWhen Sir Joshua Reynolds had finished his 
portrait of Mrs. Siddons as the Tragic Muse, he 
inscribed some words on the border of her gar- 
ment. These were at first thought to be Greek 
characters, but the courtly artist, pointing out 
“Joshua Reynolds, pinxit,’”’ declared he had insert- 
ed his name thereon, hoping it might thus go 
down to posterity on the hem of her robe! 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


Sir Joun Lesxi1e.—This eminent philoso- 
pher was born in April, 1766, and was origi- 
nally destined by his parents to follow the 
humble occupations connected with a small 
farmand mill. Before however he reached 
his twelfth year his fondness for calculation 
and geometrical exercises introduced him to 
the late Professor John Robinson, and by 
him to Professors Playfair and Stewart. 
When they first saw him he was still a boy, 
and they were much struck with the extra- 
ordinary powers which he then displayed. 
After some previous education, his parents 
were induced, in consequence of strong re- 
commendations, and of obtaining for him the 
patronage of the late Earl of Kinnoul, to 
enter him a student at the University of St. 
Andrew’s. Having passed some time in 
that ancient seminary, he removed to Edin- 
burgh, in company with another youth, des- 
tined like himself to obtain a high niche in 
the temple of scientific fame—James Ivory. 
Whilst a student in the University there, 
he was introduced to and employed by Dr. 
Adam Smith to assist the studies of his 
nephew, Mr. Douglas, afterwards Lord Res- 
ton. Disliking the church, for which we be- 
lieve he had been intended by his parents, 
he proceeded to London, after completing 
the usual course of study in Edinburgh. 
He carried with him some recommendary 
letters from Dr. Smith; and recollected that 
one of the most pressing injunctions with 
which he was honoured by this illustrious 
philosopher was, to be sure, if the person to 
whom he was to present himself was an author, 
to read his book before approaching him, so as 
to be able to speak of u, if there should be a 
fit opportunity. His earliest employment in 
the capital, as a literary adventurer, was de- 
rived from the late Dr. William Thomson, 
the author of a “Life of Philip the Third.” 
Dr. Thomson’s ready pen was often used 
for others, who took or got the merit of his 
labours; andif we recollect rightly, he em- 
ployed Mr. Leslie in writing or correcting 
notes for an edition of the Bibie with notes, 
then publishing in numbers, under some 
popular theological name. Mr. Leslie’s 
first important undertaking was a transla- 
tion of Buffon’s “Natural History of Birds,” 
which was published in 1793, in nine octavo 
volumes. The sum he received for it laid 
the foundation of that pecuniary indepen- 
dence which, unlike many other men of gen- 
ius, his prudent habits fortunately enabled 
him early to attain. The preface to this 
work, which was published anonymously, is 
characterized by all the peculiarities of his 
later style; but it also bespeaks a mind of 
great. native vigour and lofty conceptions, 
strongly touched with admiration for the 





sublime and the grand in nature and science, 
Some time afterwards he proceeded to the 
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United States of America, as a tutor to one 
of the distinguished family of the Ran- 
dolphs: and after his return to Britain, he 
engaged with the late Mr. Thomas Wedge- 
wood to accompany him to the Continent, 
various parts of which he visited with that 
accomplished person, whose early death he 
ever lamented as a loss toscience and to 
his country. 

At what period Mr. Leslie first struck into 
that brilliant field of inquiry where he be- 
came so conspicuous for his masterly ex- 
periments and striking discoveries regarding 
radient heat, and the connexion between 
light and heat, we are unable tosay. His 
differential thermometer—one of the most 
beautiful and delicate instruments that in- 
ductive genius ever contrived as a help to 
experimental inquiry, and which rewarded 
its author by its happy ministry to the suc- 
cess of some of his finest experiments—was 
invented before the year 1800; as it was de- 
scribed, we think, in “Nicholson’s Philo- 
sophical Journal” some time during that 
year. The results of those fine inquiries, in 
which he was so much aided by this exqui- 
site instrument, were published to the world 
in 1804, in his celebrated “ Essay on the na- 
ture and Propagation of Heat.” The ex- 
perimental devices and remarkable discove- 
ries which distinguish this publication, far 
more than atone for its great defects of 
method, its very questionable theories, and 
its transgressions against that simplicity of 
style which its aspiring author rather spurn- 
ed than was unable to exemplify, but which 
must be allowed to be a quality peculiarly 
indespensable to the communication of scien- 
tific knowledge. The work was honoured, 
in the following year, by the unanimous ad- 
judication to its author, by the Council of 
the Royal Society, of the Rumford medals, 
which were appropriated to reward discove- 
ries in that branch of science, which he had 
so much illustrated and extended. In the 
same year also the subject of our notice 
was elected to fill the mathematical chair 
in the University of Edinburgh. 

In the year 1810 he arrived, through the 
assistance of his hygrometer, at the discov- 
ery of that singularly beautiful process of 
artificial congelation which enabled him to 
convert water and mercury into ice. 

Mr. Leslie was removed to the Chair of 
Natural Philosophy in 1819, on the death of 
Professor Playfair. He had previously pub- 
lished his “ Elements of Geometry,” and an 
“Account of Experiments on Instruments 
depending on the Relation of Air to Heat 
and Moisture.” Of his “Elements of Na- 
tural Philosophy,” afterwards compiled for 
the use of his class, only one volume has 
been published. He wrote, besides the 
works mentioned, some admirable articles 
in the “Edinburgh Review ;” and several 
very valuable treatises on different branches 
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of physics, in the Supplement to the “ Ency- 
clopedia Britannica.” His last, and cer- 
tainly one of his best and most interesting 
compositions, was a “ Discourse on the His- 
tory of Mathematical and Physical Science,” 
during the eighteenth century, prefixed to 
the seventh edition, now publishing, of that 
national Encyclopedia. He received the 
honour of knighthood in the present year, 
on the suggestion, we believe, of the Lord 
Chancellor. 

It would be impossible, we think, for any 
intelligent and well-constituted mind to re- 
view the labours of this distinguished man 
without a strong feeling of admiration for 
his inventive genius and vigorous powers, 
and of respect for that extensive knowledge 
which his active curiosity, his various read- 
ing, and his happy memory, had enabled him 
to attain. Some few of his contemporaries, 
in the same walks of science may have ex- 
celled him in profundity of understanding, 
in philosophical caution, and in logical accu- 
racy; but we doubt if any surpassed him, 
whilst he must be allowed to have surpassed 
many, in that creative faculty—one of the 
highest and rarest of nature’s gifts—which 
leads, and is necessary to discovery, though 
not all-sufficient of itself for the formation of 
safe conclusions; or in that subtilty and 
reach of discernment which seizes the finest 
and least obvious relations among the ob- 
jects of science—which illicits the hidden 
secrets of Nature, and ministers to new 
combinations of her powers. 

His reading extended to every nook and 
corner, however obscure, that books have 
touched upon. He was a lover, too, and 
that in no ordinary degree, of what is com- 
nonly called anecdote. Though he did not 
shine in mixed society, and was latterly un- 
fitted by a considerable degree of deafness 
for enjoying it, his conversation, when sea- 
ted with one or two, was highly entertain- 
ing. It had no wit, little repartee, and no 
fine turns of any kind; but it had a strong- 
ly-original and racy cast, and was replete 
with striking remarks and curious informa- 
tion. His faults were far more than com- 
pensated by his many. good qualities—by 
his constant equanimity, his cheerfulness, 
his simplicity of character, almost infantine, 
his straightforwardness, his perfect freedom 
from affectation, and, above all, his uncon- 
querable good-nature. He was, indeed, 
one of the most placable of human beings ; 
and if, as has been thought, he generally 
had a steady eye, in his worldly course, to 
his own interest, it cannot be denied that 
he was, notwithstanding, a warm and good 
friend, anda relation on whose affectionate 
assistance a firm reliance could ever be 
placed, 

In private life, no man was ever more 
thoroughly sincere, simple, and unaffected. 
There was not a shade of hypocrisy or as- 








sumption in his character; he said at all 
times exactly what he thought, and never 
dreamed of disguising or modifying any 
opinion. Hence he was supposed by some, 
who only knew him imperfectly, to have foi- 
bles of which he was quite as free as most 
other men; the only thing which he lacked 
being the art to conceal and varnish. 





Proressor Scarpa.—Antonio Scarpa 
was born at Friuli, in the year 1745. His fam- 
ily was obscure and humble, and it was only 
through the assistance afforded him by a dis- 
tant relative that he was enabled to pursue his 
early studies ; his protector, however, soon 
dying, left young Scarpa entirely dependent 
upon hisown resources. Obstacles and diffi- 
culties now surrounded the young student up- 
on all sides, yet they didnot quench that ar- 
dour and thirst for knowledge which were such 


great characteristics in his after career of 


life ; he “bated no jot of heart or hope,” he 
clung the firmer to the profession which 
he had chosen, and in proportion to the 
struggles which he saw it would be incum- 
bent on him to make, did he persevere with 
an enthusiasm which was soon crowned 
with the most encouraging success. His 
first work, a treatise on the structural anat- 
omy ofthe “ Finestra Rotunda,” was written 
at an early age, and excited general atten- 
tion. This first work was followed up in a 
few years by some able disquisitions on the 
senses of hearing and smell, which raised 
the young author to the first rank among 
anatomists. Hitherto his celebrity had been 
confined to his own country, but it was his 
work on the “Nerves of the Heart” which 
first attracted the attention of the anatomists 
of Europe towards him. Treatise after 
treatise now came from his pen, and among 
them the “Commentary on the Intimate 
Structure of the Bones.” In the year 1800 
the “Essay on the chief Diseases of the 
Eye” made its appearance; it has gone 
through several editions in the original, and 
has been translated into almost every lan- 
guage in Europe. It was in this work that 
Scarpa so successfully advocated the pro- 
priety of depression in cataract—an operation 
which he rescued from disuse, if not from ob- 
livion. In 1809 appeared the splendid folio 
on “Hernia,” which displayed the true and 
scientific hand of a master in every line. It 
would be needless here, and our space will 
not permit us to notice further in this place 
than to particularize his papers on Lithotomy, 
Hydrocele, Aneurism, Deformities, &c. He 
was a member of the Italian Institute, a 
foreign Associate of the Academy of Scien- 
ces of Paris, and a Fellow of the Royal Soci- 
ety of London. Whenthe Professors of the 
University of Pavia threw themselves at the 
feet of the conquerer of Marengo, Scarpa 
alone was absent, but it was observed that 
Buonaparte did not overlook this open neg- 
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lect of homage. By the house of Austria 
his talents and his loyalty were duly valued. 
When one of the first wives of the present 
Emperor of Austria was dangerously at- 
tacked, a flag of truce (for it was war 
time) was sent to demand the services of 
Scarpa. The surgeon of Italy crossed the 
Tyrol, occupied as it was by the two hostile 
armies,—the French outposts put him into 
the hands of the Austrians, and a similar 
formality was observed on his return. Scar- 
pa had an exquisite taste for the fine arts, 
and possessed a noble collection of paintings, 
by the Italian masters. The museum of 
Pavia also owes to him much of its veluable 
contents. In person he was tall, his figure 
graceful, and, to the last (notwithstanding 
his greatage,) perfectly erect. In his man- 
ners he was gentlemanly and amiable. He 
spoke several languages, but the Latin he 
decidedly preferred: simple in his mode of 
living, he had only few wants to gratify, and 
he is understood to have died in the posses- 
sion ofa large fortune. 





Dr. SpurzHem.—Science has, during 
the month, lost one of its most indefatigable 
professors. The name of Dr. Spurzheim 
has been universally known and as widely 
respected throughout the whole civilized 
globe. He was born on the 31st of Decem- 
ber,1776, at Tongueits, a village near Treves, 
on the Moselle. His parents cultivated a 
farm of the rich Abbey of St. Maximin de 
Tréves, and he received his college educa- 
tion at the University of that city. He was 
destined for the Church, but in 1799, when 
the French invaded that part of Germany, he 
went to study medicine at Vienna, where he 
became acquainted with Dr. Gall, with 
whom he remained for so many years in 
close connexion. He entered with great 
zeal into the consideration of the new doc- 
trine of Phrenology; and, to use his own 
words, “he was simply ahearer of Dr. Gall 
till 1804, at which period he associated with 
him in his labours, and his character of hear- 
er ceased.” 

Dr. Gall was at this time struggling, with 
but little prospect of success, to obtain con- 
verts to his novel and striking, but singular 
and unpalatable, theory ; and in Dr. Spurz- 
heim he found one who entered into his views 
with his whole soul. From this junction 
phrenology, as a science, may date its 
birth. 

Having completed his medical studies, he 
and Dr. Gall quitted Vienna in 1805, to travel 
together, and to pursue in common their re- 
searches into the anatomy and physiology of 
the whole nervous system. During the pe- 
riod which elapsed between the introduction 
of Dr. Gall’s Lectures, at Vienna, and the 
time when he and Dr. Spurzheim quitted 
that capital, the doctrine had made a rapid 
progress, not only in general diffusion, but 
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in solid and important additions, by their 
joint labours. 

From 1804 to 1813 they were constantly 
together, and their researches were conduct- 
edincommon. They left Viennain March, 
1805, to proceed direct to Berlin, and from 
that time until November, 1807, visited the 
following places, jointly lecturing and pur- 
suing dissections of the brain:—Leipzic, 
Dresden, Halle, Jena, Weimar, Goéttingen, 
Brauerschweig, Copenhagen. Keil, Ham- 
burgh, Bremen, Munster, Amsterdam, Ley- 
den, Dusseldorf, Frankfort, Wurtzbourg, 
Maubourg, Stuttgard, Carlsruhe, Tustall, 
Friezbourghen, Brisgau, Doneschingue, 
Heidelberg, Manheim, Munich, Augsbourg, 
Ulm, Zurich, Berne, and Basle. 

From this period until 1810 he was en- 
gaged with Dr. Gall in compiling and bring- 
ing out in Paris their great work, entitled 
** Anatomie et Physiologie du Systeme Ner- 
veux en Général, et du cerveau en particu- 
lier.—Avec des observations sur la possibil- 
ité de reconnoitre plusieurs dispositions in- 
tellectuelles et morales de homme et des 
animaux, par la configuration de leurs tétes.” 
Par F. F’. Gall et G. Spurzheim, in four vol- 
umes folio, and One Hundred Atlas Plates. 
Price 1000 francs (401. sterling.) 

After its completion their joint labours 
ceased, when Dr. Spurzheim published his 
“Observations sur Phrenologie,” his works 
on education, and some other small works in 
French. In 1813 he paid another visit to 
Vienna, where he took his degree of M.D. 
In 1814 he arrived in this country. During 
his stay here he published two editions of 
his Physiognomical System, in 8vo. ; his 
Outlines, 12mo.; and his octavo work on 
Insanity. He delivered lectures in London, 
Bath, Bristol, Dublin, Cork, Liverpool, and 
Edinburgh. 

Dr. Spurzheim continued his labours in 
Paris until 1825, contributing “largely to 
the advancement of Phrenology, by enrich- 
ing it with important discoveries ; by intro- 
ducing intoit philosophic arrangement, and 
pointing out its application to many interest- 
ing purposes connected with the human 
mind.” In 1825, at the solicitation of a 
great number of his friends, he again visited 
London, and gave a course of Lectures at 
the Crown and Anchor, to a numerous class ; 
another short course at Willis’s rooms, and 
several courses of Dissection of the Brain 
at St. Thomas’s and St. Bartholomew Hos- 
pitals, and some in the Medical Schools. Dur- 
ing his residence among us he published his 
“Phrenology or the Doctrine of the Mind, and 
of its relations between its Manifestations and 
the Body,” with Fifteen Engravings ; also“ A 
View of the Philosophical Principles of Phre- 
nology.” Having made a considerable impres- 
sion, he was again invited to visit England, 
when, after lecturing in London, he went to 
Bath, Bristol, Birmingham, Manchester, Liv- 





erpool, Derby, and Cambridge University; and 
during this and the following years he sojourn- 
ed at most of the principal places in England, 
Ireland, and Scotland, lecturing to very 
large classes, and obtaining the esteem and 
regard of all who had the pleasure of enjoy- 
ing his society ; by such he was invariably 
spoken of in the highest terms as a scholar 
and a gentleman, and a true philosopher. 
During this latter period he published “The 
Anatomy of the Brain, with a general View 
of the Nervous System,” with Eleven Plates. 
“Phrenology in Connection with the Study 
of Physiognomy,” with Thirty-four Plates. 
“A Sketch of the Natural Laws of man;” 
“Outlines of the Science;” and several 
pamphlets, letters, and answers to objections 
made to the science. 

During the latter part of the year 1829 he 
lost Madame Spurzheim ( who had made all 
his drawings for his late works, and all the 
lithographic engravings of his works in con- 
nexion with Physiognomy.) Inconsequence 
of this loss, and having received pressing in- 
vitations from America, he embarked for 
that country in June last. 

The following passages from an interest- 
ing letter addressded by a gentleman in Bos- 
ton, to Mr. George Combe, of Edinburgh, 
gives the particulars of his death, and also 
the estimation in which he was held by the 
Americans. The letter states that “he died 
in Boston on the 10th instant, at eleven 
o’clock p.M.,after anillness of about three 
weeks. On the 17th of September he com- 
menced a course of Lectures on Phrenology 
in this city, and soon after another course 
at Harvard University, Cambridge. These 
Lectures occupied six evenings in the week. 
He delivered besides a course of five Lec- 
tures before the Medical Faculty, on the 
anatomy of the brain, in the daytime. The 
subject having met with the most favourable 
reception, he laboured with great earnest- 
ness and pains to elucidate his principles,— 
being. personally admired by our citizens, 
his time and presence were in constant de- 
mand. Added to these continued engage- 
ments, our peculiarly changeable climate had 
an unfavourable influence on his constitu- 
tion. Sudden change exposed him to cold, 
and an incautious transition from a warm 
lecture-room to the evening air was attend- 
ed with debilitating effects. Regarding his 
illness of less consequence than the delivery 
of his lectures, he exerted himself for several 
days, when prudence required an entire 
cessation from labour. This was the fatal 
step; cold produced fever, and this impru- 
dence seemed to settle the fever in his sys- 
tem. His death has casta gloom over our 
city. It is not lamented with the cold for- 
mality of the world; it produces grief of the 
most poignant character, and it is expressed 
in the deepest tones of affected humanity. 
Although he had been with us buta few 
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weeks, his virtues and worth were known 
and acknowledged. His amiable manners, 
his practical knowledge, his benevolent 
dispositon and purposes, his active and 
discriminating mind, all engaged the good 
opinions of the prejudiced, and won the 
atfections of the candid. Alas, how inex- 
plicable are the decrees of Divine Provi- 
dence! His body has been examined by 
the medical faculty, andembalmed. This 
was thought advisable in case his relations 
should have a desire to remove it. Casts of 
his head and brain have been taken, and his 
heart and lungs have been preserved.” 
One of his most intimate friends and fellow- 
labourers—M. De Ville—by whom the prin- 
cipal portion of this memoir has been con- 
tributed, adds this tribute from his personal 
knowledge of the man :—“Phreneology is 
essentially the science of morals, and Dr. 


Spurzheim practised the doctrines which he | 


taught. He was eminently virtuous, and 
uniformly denounced vice as the parent of 
misery. He had profound sentiments of 
religion, in harmony with reason. He was 
simple in his tastes, eminently kind, cheer- 


ful, and liberal in his disposition, capable of | 


warmand enduring attachments, and in his 
habits temperate, active, and laborious.” 
Baron Newsorovucu.—At Glynillifon, 
the Right Hon. Thomas John Wynn, Baron 
Newborough, in his 31st year. His lordship 
was the eldest son of the Baroness Steyn- 
berg, (Lady Newborough,) who has lately 
issued some papers against the legitimacy 
of the King of the French. Her ladyship, 
before her marriage with the late Lord 


Newborough, was Maria Stella Petronella, | 


daughter of Chappini, an Italian gaoler, and 
by her union with his lordship had two sons, 
the late Lord, and the Hon. Spencer Bulk- 
eley Wynn, the present Peer. Lady New- 
borough’s work was written to prove that 
she is by birth a Princess of the House of 
Orleans, and that the King of the French is 
the son of Chappini, who was exchanged for 
her at their respective births. Lady New- 
borough, after the death of her Lord, formed 
asecond matrimonial alliance in the person 
of Baron Steynberg, an Ausirian nobleman. 
It is asserted that the present Lord New- 
borough and his deceased relative have 
been noticed in passing through the streets 
of Paris for their extraordinary likeness to 
the Duke of Orleans and his family. Lord 
Newborough, who was in his 31st year, was 
unmarried, and represented the county of 
Carnarvon in one Parliament. The Peer- 
age is Irish, and bears date 1776. 


Lorp RissiespaLe.—Lord Ribblesdale 
died early in the month at Leamington, in 
his 43d year. He was a nobleman of retired 
habits, generally residing on his estate at 
Gisbon, Yorkshire, which had been the 
principal residence of his family for five 
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hundred years. The possessions of the noble 
house of Lister upon the borders of the river 
which gives origin to the title, are, by 
descent, of some antiquity, having been 
acquired about the 6th of Edward the Sec- 
ond, 1312, by the marriage of John, son of 
Sir Thomas Lister, with Isabel, daughter 
and heiress of John de Bolton, from whom 
the present possessor. is 19th in lineal de- 
scent. The late Lord succeeded to the 
Barony (of the creation of 1797), in Sept. 
22, 1826, and formed a matrimonial connex- 
ion in the same year with Adelaide, daugh- 
ter of the late Thomas Lister, Esq., by 
whom he has left an infant family of one son 
and two daughters. The present Lord 
Ribblesdale is only in his fifith year, and he 
is, therefore, the youngest Peer of the realm, 
as Lady Ribblesdale, his mother, is in 
|respect of age the junior of the widowed 
Peeresses. Lord Ribblesdale was a sup- 
porter of Conservative principles, and voted 
in the House of Lords against the Reform 
Bill. 








Tue Eart or Kitmorey.—This excel- 
lent and patriotic nobleman died on the 21st 
November, at his seat, Shavington, in 
Shropshire, aged about 85. His Lordship 
was a descendant of the very ancient 
family of the Nedehams, of that county; 
was twelfth Viscount Kilmorey in the peer- 
age of Ireland, to which title he succeeded 
on the death of his brother Robert, in 
November 1818, and was by his late Majes- 
ty, in 1822, created Earl of Kilmorey and 
Viscount Newry and Morne, in Ireland. 
His Lordship was one of the oldest generals 
in the army, had served in the American 
war, and was at his death colonel of the 86th 
regiment of foot. His loss will be severely 
felt, not only by his numerous family and 
friends, but by his tenantry, and the poor on 
his extensive estates both in England and 
| Ireland, among whom, and in the latter more 
| particularly, he expended a considerable 
|part of the income he derived from them. 
|He was a liberal landlord, and a kind, 
| benevolent, and steadfast friend. His Lord- 
ship is succeeded by his eldest son, Fran- 
cis Jack, Viscount Newry, now Earl of 
Kilmorey. 


Sir Henry Briacxwoop, K.C.B.—This 
distinguished officer died on the 14th of 
December, at Ballyhedy House, the seat of 
his brother, Lord Dufferin and Clanboye, in 
the county of Down. He was in his 62d 
year, and was the fifth son of Sir John 
Blackwood, Bart. Sir Henry early distin- 
guished himself in his profession ; ‘and at the 
victory of Trafalgar commanded the Eury- 
alus frigate, and was the bearer of the 
despatches from Lord Collingwood announc- 
ing that glorious event. He also rendered 








himself eminently conspicuous by his gallant 
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conduct when commanding the Penelope in 
the Mediterranean, by his capture of the 
Guillaume Tell, a French 80-gun ship, 
which struck her flag to Sir Henry, after a 
smart engagement. He subsequently com- 
manded the Warspite, 74, on the Mediter- 
ranean station, and was created a Baronet 
of the United Kingdom by his late Majesty, 
when Prince Regent, on the occasion of his 
steering the royal barge on the visit of the 
Allied Sovereigns to Portsmouth in July, 
1814. Sir Henry’s commission of Vice- 
Admiral bears date July 19, 1821. Sir 
Henry was Groom of the Bedchamber to his 
present Majesty, when Duke of Clarence, 
and he retained his place in the royal 
household to the period of his demise. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


History of the Greek Revolution. By 
Thomas Gordon, F.R.S. 2 vols. large 8 vo. 


Tue glory of the ancient Greeks, their 
extraordinary proficiency in “the arts of 
war and peace,” and the deep degradation 
of their modern descendants, are historical 
facts familiar to every reader. It was 
through Greece that the first rays of intel- 
lectual light and civilization penetrated the 
darkness of the European continent, and the 
seeds of knowledge, wafted from the shores 
of Africa and Asia Minor, lighted on a soil 
so congenial to their growth, that the 
Greeks, having once emerged from the 
barbarism of savage life, speedily surpassed 
their Phenician and Egyptian instructors, 
‘ and took their acknowledged station at the 
head of the whole human race. Even at 
the commencement of their magnificent 
career, we see them not only giving a Homer 
and a Hesiod to the world—a possession 


to posterity for ever—but, though poor and | 


divided at home, covering the shores of the 
Mediterranean with flourishing colonies, 
and extending the traces of civilization even 
to the wilds of Scythia. The glorious 
exploits of the succeeding period are too 
well known to need recital. The enthusi- 
astic love of liberty, combined with military 
skill and valour, of but a part of this small 
yet mighty people, overthrew, in a series of 
brilliant and astonishing victories, the gigan- 
tic power of Persia, and crushed the brute 
force of an engrossing despotism never to 
rise again. It would be quite beside our 
purpose, however, and something too much 
perhaps for our readers’ patience, to offer 
even the briefest summary of the ancient 
history of Greece. A rapid retrospect of 
the . various phases which that illustrious 
and unfortunate nation has presented during 
the last two thousand five hundred years, 
will be found in the introduction to Colonel 
Gordon’s very valuable work, which, not- 








withstanding the forty authors, whom, he 
informs us, the recent struggle in Greece 
has called forth, will, we are persuaded, 
take its place as a standard book in the 
historical libraries of England. His own 
peculiar claims to consideration are thus 
briefly and, as we think, modestly pnt 
forward :— 

“Conceiving that a day would come when a 
work more connected, and written on a larger 
basis, will be acceptable to literary men, the au- 
thor of the following pages has presumed to take 
upon himself the task of composing it; because, 
having served in the Greek army, and lived seve- 
ral years in close intimacy with the people of 
Hellas, he is indebted to the friendship of numer- 
ous individuals who bore a distinguished part in 
their country’s affairs, as well as to the kindness 
of his Philhellenic comrades, for authentic ma- 
terials which are not likely either to survive the 
present generation, or to fall in the way of others, 
At the same time he has thought it his duty care- 
fully to peruse all former publications on the topic 
of Greece, neither affecting to differ from his pre- 
decessurs where they are correct, nor admitting 
anything upon their authority unless when assure 
of its exactitude by his own observations, or 
by collating oral and MS. evidence worthy 
of credit. His study, in short, has been, by 
clearing away exaggeration, rectifying errors and 
anachronisms, and supplying omissions, to repre- 
sent the Greek revolution as it really was.” 

It is but justice to Colonel Gordon to say 
that he has fully attained this object up to 
the period when Greece, by the formal re- 
cognition of the three great powers, was 
virtually emancipated from the Turkish yoke, 
and admitted into the family of European 
states. But though the immediate object for 
which the well-known Heteeritic conspiracy 
was set on foot in 1821 was then accomplish- 
ed, the revolution cannot even yet be said 
to have terminated. Accordingly, our au- 
thor promises, that, should the present hope 
of the establishment of a regular and perma- 
nent government be verified, he may be in- 
duced to describe, in a supplemental volume, 
the succession of events from the presiden- 
cy of Count Capo D’stria to the accession of 
King Otho the First. Sincerely do we hope 
that Greece may be indeed permitted to rest 
from the strife and divisions by which she 
has so long been torn and made miserable, 
and enjoy peace and prosperity under the 
auspices of a firm and regulated freedom; and 
when she “sits as a queen and knows no 
sorrow,” we shall very gladly hail the re- 
appearance of Colonel Gordon in the field of 
history, to tell the story of that happier time. 


Euripides. Vol. I. Translated by Rev. R. 
Potter, A. M. Vol. XXXIV. of Valpy’s 
Classical Library. 

We have no space for a dissertation on 
the merits and defects of Euripides. We 
think the former have been disparaged and 
the latter exaggerated in the criticism of the 
present day. It is obviously inconsistent 
with the true principles which should guide 
a decision in matters of poetical taste, to 
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make a man criminal for failure in that which 
he never attempted: yet this has been done 
in the case of Euripides. He has béen con- 
demned for defect of sublimity and dignity ; 
and this judgment has been allowed to rest 
on & comparison between him and Auschylus. 
But it is obvious that he never attempted to 
be sublime; he knew well that was not his 
forte, and he prudently made perfection in 
another department of literary enterprise the 
object of his endeavours, He could not, it is 
said, have written the “ Promotheus,”— 
granted; neither could Lord Byron have 
written “Paradise Lost.” After all, this 
sort of contrast proves nothing. T'wo great 
authors can be fairly compared only when 
the spirit of their respective compositions is 
alike. A resemblance merely in form is al- 
ways illusory. Pope wrote “ poetry,” and so 
did Mrs. Yearsley, the milkwoman. In short, 
if Euripides is considered on the ground of 
his own peculiar merits, or be compared with 
other poets of his own character of mind, one 
opinion only can be formed—that never have 
the passions received more vivid expression 
by dead symbols, than is given them in the 
works of Euripides; never have hope and 
fear, and the love that laughs at fear, and 
rage and jealousy, and envy, that poisons 
the air in which happiness breathes, and ten- 
derness and pity, and the rest of those 
swayers of our mortal destiny, been more 
successfully embraced than by him to whom 
Salamis gave birth. One word on the pre- 
sent publication. We regret that a more 
effective memoir of the poet was not prefix- 
ed to the Translation——a work which, in 
other respects, deserves our approbation: 
not, indeed, that we are great admirers of 
the translatory abilities of Mr. Potter, who 
is, in general, tame and sober enough, but 
because we know not whom to recommend 
as a substitute. We have a faint idea of 
what might have been effected by Shelley, 
from the specimens which he has left; but 
as it is useless to regret what cannot be re- 
pared, we again express our approbation of 
the present performance. The work is well 
“got up,” and tastefully adorned with a bust 
of Euripides. 


Official Reports on the Cholera in Danizic. 

By Dr. hamett. 

In June, 1831, Dr. Hamett was com- 
missioned by Government to proceed to 
Dantzic in order to investigate and report 
upon the epidemic cholera, then raging in 
that city; and having accomplished the ob- 
ject of his mission he returned to England, 
and laid before the first Board of Health, 
then sitting at the College of Physicians, the 
results of his inquiries. The accuracy and 
public as well as professional usefulness of 
which were so clearly apparent that the 
Committee of the College, in their letters to 
the Privy Council, SPrnenren the print- 
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ing of them for the public information, as 
forming “a very valuable addition to the 
then known experience of the disease, pro- 
cured by great diligence and painful and un- 
remitted observation.” The opinions of Dr, 
Hamett (as we shall more fully show pre- 
sently) went most clearly and positively to 
prove the true non-contagious nature of the 
disease. This doctrine was decidedly op- 
posed to that inculcated by Sir W. Russell 
and Sir D. Barry, whose reports had just then 
arrived from St. Petersburgh. Pope’s adage, 
“Party is the madness of many for the gain 
of a few,” was never more clearly exempli- 
fied than in the contemptuous conduct of 
those whose party had the strongest influ- 
ence with the Privy Council: theirs was 
madness itself personified, and those conta- 
gionists who have followed their delusive 
doctrines are now proved to have been few 
and worthless in number. The Privy Coun- 
cil appear to have given the Doctor all the 
credit due to the diligence and zeal with 
which he performed his services, although his 
views of the communicability of the disease 
do not appear to have been quite so palata- 
ble to their Lordships. In the introduction 
to the work before us, Dr. Hamett says— 

“To my labours in the investigation of the 
epidemic in Dantzic, the Government and the 
public had certainly every claim,—but my pro- 
fessional reputation, whatever it may be, is my 
own astenk right ; for who can justifiably con- 
demn or approve my conclusions until after he 
has maturely considered and weighed all the facts 
upon which they are founded? Left solely to my 
own resources, {won naturally induced to solicit, 
and soon after was graciously granted in the be- 
ginning of May last, permission from the Lords of 
the Council to present to the public the substance 
of my official reports.” 

Of these we are happy to be enabled to 
speak in high terms of praise and commen- 
dation. Of the numerous local reports on 
Cholera, both at home and abroad, which we 
have seen, there are none more complete or 
perfect in all their details than those contain- 
ed in the volume before us. The ac- 
count of the medical topography and climate 
of Dantzic, with a circumstantial report of 
the first appearance of Cholera there, occu- 
py the first part of the reports. The chap- 
ters on the description of the three princi- 
pal forms of the disease, the pathological 
reports, and the author’s opinions on the 
preventive treatment, all deserve the most 
attentive perusal. It is, however, in the 
twelfth chapter, where Dr. Hamett has con- 
sidered the question of contagion more at 
length, that he has earned for himself a just 
claim to the title of a true and staunch sup- 
porter of the doctrinas of non-contagion. 
The arguments which he puts forth are 
clear and lucid, the reasonings deduced from 
them are at all times just and true; and had 
Dr. Hamett written nought but this chapter, 








it would have well deserved a place in the 
library of every medical man in the kingdom. 
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Our limits will only allow of our making the 
following extracts :— 

“It is necessary to premise that, whenever the 
word infection is used, that occasional act or 
power resulting from, and inherent in, certain 
modified states of the atmosphere, is meant, 
which manifests a specific morbific influence on 
the animal economy, and especially on that of, 
all who, from constitution and habit, or from an- 
tecedent circumstances in living, may be said to 
be similarly predisposed to its influence, without, 
at the same time, the disease so produced being 
necessarily propagated from person to person by 
immediate proximity or contact. Such modified 
states of the atmosphere are accordingly termed 
infectious. 

“« By contagion is meant that occasional causa- 
tion in certain diseased persons; or minutely 
speaking, in their tissues, their secretions and ex- 
cretions, their breath, and the effluvia arising from 
their persons, and their unaired and unwashed 
clothes; and consequently in the close air in 
which they are more immediately confined, which 
exerts a similar morbific influence on persons com- 
ng in immediate contact with them, or within the 
influential limits of the air, so far rendered morbific 
by the effluvia arising from their persons ; and this, 
be it recollected, independently of an infectious 
state of the atmosphere of the place at large, or 
any further deleterious modification of it by any 
bad state of the locality itself. The diseases in 
such persons are accordingly called contagious. 

Much as we have said of the work before 
us, we cannot conclude this notice without 
recommending it to the perusal of all who 
are interested on the subject of Cholera, as 
a volume constituting as complete a histo 
of the epidemic in one place as could well 
be written. 


A Pian of Universal Education. By Wil- 
liam Frend, Esq.12mo. London. 1832. 


This little tract ought to be bound up with 
Sir Thomas More’s Utopia. If any on the 
perusal should, however, conceive the plan 
which it recommends to be practicable, we 
have no objection to their attempting to car- 
ry it into effect. There is nothing essen- 
tially in human nature to render success 
hopeless; and this being the case, it is, no 
doubt, possible to construct society on those 
principles, which might render its operation 
easy and effectual. But another foundation 
must be laid, and the existing fabric taken 
down and built afresh, on a totally different 
plan, before education, after this fashion, 
can have the slightest chance. It may do 
for a new world; and many of its sugges- 
tions may be profitably introduced into the 
improved systems that are already at work; 
but church and state must be altered before 
the plan of universal education, recommend- 
ed by Mr. Frend, can be regarded in any 
other light than a beautiful fiction of the im- 
agination. 


The Preacher: containing Sermons by 
Eminent Living Divines. Veil. IV. 8vo. 
London. 1832. 

In a former number we noticed “The 





Pulpit ;” the publication before us is of a 
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similar character. The sermons are taken 
in short-hand from the mouth of the preach- 
er as they are delivered; but, as we under- 
stand, are submitted afterwards to his in- 
spection, and are published with his knowl- 
edge and approbation. Church-men and 
Dissenters meet in these pages on one com- 
mon ground; and we are struck with the 
general agreement among them on all the 
great points of doctrinal Christianity. For 
our parts, we wonder where the difference 
between them lies, and we look in vain for 
the confirmation of the Popish censure upon 
Protestants—that they have almost as many 
differing sects as congregations. We see 
variety, but no difference, in the sense of the 
word which implies dissension and opposi- 
tion of views. They are all Christians, 
maintaining for the most part the same 
creed; and we should be glad to learn why 
they cannot officiate in each other’s pulpits, 
and live together as one fold under one 
shepherd? Surely if nations must have es- 
tablished churches, they ought to be found- 
ed on such liberal principles as _ will em- 
brace all sincere Christians. We do not 
perceive that the Lord Bishop of London is 
a whit more orthordox, or possesses an atom 
more of talent and ministerial qualification, 
than his dissenting brethren who appear in 
these pages without any high-sounding ap- 
pendage to their names. If this volume af- 
fords, as we imagine it does, a fair average of 
the kind of Christian teaching dispensed 
from our metropolitan pulpits, then have we 
abundant reason to congratulate all parties 
on the rapid advances which they are mak- 
ing in the science of true religion. We 
hope the practice will follow; and especially 
that charity, the bond of perfectness will be 
cultivated, to the exclusion, not only of sec- 
tarian bitterness, but of unbrotherly feeling. 


1. French, English, and Laitn Vocabulary. 
By T. A. Gibson. 2. Turner’s Latin Exer- 
cises. Edited by George Ferguson. 


We hardly know what to say about the 
use of vocabularies as school-books. If in- 
tended to take a prominent place in elemen- 
tary instruction, we are persuaded they fail 
of their object. They may be advantage- 
ously used, certainly, by those who have 
made some progress in the language, as a 
means of increasing the copia verborum by 
association either with other radical elements 
of the same language, or with those of 
other languages. The work before us is in- 
tended to serve asa means of acquiring the 
French nomenclature to pupils who prev- 
iously know something of Latin. We ap- 
prove ofthe principle of referring one lan- 
guage to another. It fixes both, more or 
less, in the memory. But let no one who 
takes uv a book of this kind suppose that, in 
learning French words, he is learning the 
French language; nothing of the sort,—no 
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more than he who heaps loads of rough 
bricks together builds a house. The acqui- 
sition and the application of languages de- 
pend upon the study of masses of words, 
arranged with regard to a certain end. Had 
we time and opportunity, we might be in- 
clined to break a lance with Mr. Gibson 
touching the correctness of some of his 
etymological derivations. We prefer doing 
what, perhaps, is better for him—recom- 
mending his little book as discovering some 
ingenuity, and as likely to serve, with good 
effect, the purposes of a book of reference. 

No. 2 requires very little notice: it is well 
printed and neatly arranged. Those who 
think much Latin is really gained by wading 
through books of exercises like the present, 
in the use of which the pupil is little better 
than a mere Latin machine—altering the 
terminations of words, and that is all he has 
to alter, merely because he is told to do so, 
without any demand upon his memory or 
reflection—those, we say, who are of that 
opinion, may employ this book with satisfac- 
tion. One thing is rather singular. The 
title page tells us George Ferguson is the au- 
thor, or compiler, of the work. The first words 
of the preface are—* These Exercises, being 
at first composed by the ingenious Mr. 
Turner,” &c. Has Mr. Ferguson so materi- 
ally altered the book that it is no longer Mr. 
Turner’s? Ifso, why write “these exercises ?” 
Ifthey are, in spite of Mr. Ferguson’s im- 
provements, still Mr. Turner’s, why is the 
“ingenious” gentleman toppled down from 
his throne by the usurpation of one of the 
masters of the Edinburgh Academy? But 
we have occupied quite time enough with 
this frivolous question, the only pleasure in 
treating which is, that it reminds us of the 
celebrated puzzle of the Athenian school 
respecting the “personal indentity” of a 
ship, which, in the lapse of many years, had 
changed all its timbers in course of repair- 
ing. We do not know if the cases are al- 
together analogous; we only know one 
has suggested the other in our mind. 


Reflections on the Politics, Intercourse, and 
Trade of the Ancient Nations of Africa. By 
A. H. L. Heeren. Vol. I. 


We are quite sure that such a recom- 
mendation as we can give ofthis work will 
add little or nothing to the reputation in 
which the author is so justly held here and 
on the continent. It is true that some of 
his theories may be impugned, some of his 
statements controverted, but it is also true 
that never, until now, has so comprehensive 
a philosophy been exerted on the perplexity 
and intricate details of ancient African his- 
tory. We see everywhere in Heeren’s 
work the traces of a mind which mocks at 
difficulties in the ardour of its investiga- 
tions, yet which is too much under the influ- 
ence of sound and fixed principles to let 
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that ardour hurry it into preposterous hy- 
potheses. A rigid judgment, subordinate 
tothe relation between facts in the mind of 
the author, and a correct method presents 
them in a satisfactory point of view to his 
readers. The present volume investigates 
the politics of the Carthaginians and A‘thi- 
opians, and is introduced by an admirable 
essay on the political and commercial de- 
partment of history in general. We regret 
that our limits do not allow of our attempt- 
ing an analysis of the work for the satisfac- 
tion of those readers whose taste leads them 
to studies of this kind. We, however, con- 
sult their interests more, when we cordially 
recommend them to the work itself. 


Lives of Eminent British Military Comman- 
ders. Vol. III. By Rev. G. R. Gleig. 

This volume is highly interesting. It 
contains the lives of Lord Clive, Marquis 
Cornwallis, Sir Ralph Abercromby, and Sir 
John Moore, written with much spirit and 
knowledge of the subject. The most in- 
teresting are those of Clive and Moore—the 
one remarkable for his spirit and decision 
in chief command—the other for superior 
conduct when in a situation subordinate to 
the highest. The last contains a most stir- 
ring description of the unfortunate march and 
retreat in Spain, which ended in the en- 
gagement at Corunna. Mr. Gleig thinks 
Sir John Moore exceedingly remiss and 
spiritless in this affair, in opposition to the 
views of Colonel Napier in his “History of 
the Peninsular War.” One word on another 
subject. Mr. Gleig seems very fond of such 
constructions as these :—“It were contrary 
to the plan of this work did we enter into 
this more fully.” We question whether this 
is idiomatical English. Nor is the stile 
without an occasional slovenliness, which 
surprises us in an author who can com- 
mand so many of the graces of composition. 
But when we are thus driven to verbal criti- 
cism, the reader may believe there is little 
solid ground for animadversion. 


Life of Peter the Great. By J. Barrow, 
Esq. Vol, XXX V. of the Family Library. 


If an account of the public career and 
private character of a man who changed 
the distinies and character of a great em- 
pire, by the influence of exertions emanating 
from himself, can make an interesting vol- 
ume, we think there is little to complain of in 
that before us. One thing has always struck 
us in the circumstances under which Peter 
acted, and that is—that he wrought upa 
mass of men who would have remained inert 
without his exertions. There was nothing 
in the circumstances themselves which gave 
a reformer those helps by which a solid fab- 
ric is often founded. Peter ever formed the 
tools with which he operated on the rough 
elements of political and commercial great- 
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ness. Mr. Barrow justly supports the au- 
thority of Voltaire, which. has been absurd- 
ly questioned. Great industry seems to 
have been employed in amassing the mate- 
rials for this volume. We cannot say so 
much for the arrangement of them. In this 
there is much confusion. We have looked 
in vain for the time of Peter’s birth. It 
may be in some note near the middle or end 
of the book, which we passed hastily over, 
but most assuredly it is not in its proper 
place. Mr. Barrow is not particularly cor- 
rect in his quotations. He goes rather out 
of his way to give Campbell a rap for filch- 
ing, from Young, the lines— 

Like angels’ visits—few and far between.” 
We must say, amidst all this cry of “stop 
thief!” that the fate of Blair, to whom the 
line belongs, is very much to be deplored. 
He certainly is the worst treated of the 
three. Notwithstanding this, we cordially 
recommend to our readers this interesting 
volume. 


Lyric Lives. By Cornelius Webb. 12mo. 


This book is full of beauty and of promise 
—we subjoin proofs of our assertion. 


TO THE NIGHT-STAR. 


“ Farr Star, that beautifies the swarthy night, 
Art thou, indeed, no more than thou dost seem,— 
A halo, a bright spark, shooting thy gleam 
Through thickly-gathering glooms, intent to light 
Late wanderers on their way, whether on stream 
Or shore, less safe, and show them their true plight, 
And where dark danger lurks from wicked sprite 
And headlong cliff ?—or art thou, as some deem, 
A world thyself, superior to this Earth, 

This self-imagined aLL, this moulded dust, 

This toy o’ the heavens,—whose vainness surely 
must 

Be serious matter for thy wiser mirth ?— 

Whate’er thou art, I lowly worship thee, 

Asthe fair work of Him who bade thee burn eter- 
nally.” 





What a rich gem is the piece entitled 
“Fairy Revels ;”—how it glitters and spar- 
kles !—Take the following description :— 


“Tn sooth it is a curious sight to see 
Them wind the verdant glade traced out to be 
The stage for dance, and rout, and revelry !— 
Soon as still Night upon the wakeful Hours 
Imposed her silenee, and the day-born flowers 
Shut till the dawn their golden censers sweet,— 
In quaggy dingle, where their glancing feet, 
Soft as the down of swans, alone dare tread,— 
While yet the stars not half their course have sped, 
Ere Cynthia yet has turned her harvest beams 
Full on the earth, and silver-strowed the streams, 
The Fairy World, roused from their chinky cells 
Tn grots unkenn’d by Man, and flower-bells 
Blooming afar from touch of human hand, 
By general summons to all Fairy Land, 
Muster as soon as call’d, like summer swarm 
Of gnats that play when Evening fears no storm. 
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“ This way they come !—I see the honour’d 

ground 

Mark’d for their masque ; and hear the fitful sound, 

Now near, now distant, of their herald horn 

Along the languid air with drowsy slowness borne ; 

The shout, the chorus, and the band of shells, 

The lyres by soft winds twang’d, the pealing 
bells ;— 

Behold the numerous lights dim-twinkling seen, 

Which point the pathway of the Fairy Queen ; 

The glistening arms, and helms, and armour bright, 

Pour on my pleased ear, and glance upon my sight. 


“ And first come on a martial-marching troop 
Of tuneful-stepping Fays ; and now a group, 
In sheeny garments gaily glittering, 
O’er mossy turf come swimming ring in ring ; 
Each heart as light as the small, frolic feet 
That shake but do not shed the dewy weet, 
Like jewels pending from the daisy’s crown 
Sunk in cool slumber on the freshening down. 
Swift they sweep on, with antic-tripping tread, 
By prankish Puck thro’ hedge and thicket led ; 
And where they pass the shaken wild-rose sheds 
Star-sparkling dews upon their comely heads. 


“ Comes now a beauteous band of Fairy maids ; 
Each bears a rushy torch, through murky shades 
Of darkling forest (lit by no kind ray 
Of star or moon) meant to direct their way. 

They might have trusted to their eyes’ young fires, 

Which certes burn with undisguised desires, 

But from the glow-worm they have ta’en that light 

Which makes a day for them in Darkness’s des- 
pite.” 

But for the soul and sentiment, the music 
and harmony, which proclaims Mr. Webbe 
a true poet of nature, we must refer to the 
volume, taking our leave of him with an 
extract from his exquisite “Invocation to 
Sleep : ”— 

“ And but for thee, coy Sleep, I perhaps had 

flown 
From earth’s low fields to worlds and fields un- 
known, 
With fire-eyed Fancy in her winged car, 
Up-travelling high and higher, until that star 
Nearest and first-discerned had seemed as far 
And dim-discernible as heaven from earth ; 
And so had heard the Immortals, in their mirth, 
Singing with silvery voices unto lyres 
Strung by the hymner Praise with golden wires 
Perfect in harmony. And next had seen 
Beings unknown to man,—of form and mean 
Fairer than fairest thing which here we see,— 
Of beauty far too beantiful to be 
Moulded and made of earth. Had walked with 
them 
The world-wide road to heaven—road with rich 
gem, 
And gold and silver powdered, whose bright dust, 
Stirred by their feet springing to playful joust, 
Some northern shepherd, on the bleak-aired height 
Tending his wandering flock, sees with affright, 
And dreams ere day of hell-rained fire a flood, 
Of wasting wars, and waters turned to blood, 
Of Ruin trampling audibly and near, 
With every direful ill which men and nations fear.” 








A Poratriture of Modern Scepticism; or a 
Caveat against Infidelity: including a brief 
statement of the Evidences of Revealed Truth, 
and a Defence of the Canon and of Inspira- 
tion. Intended as a Present for the Young. 
By John Morison, D. D. 


The above comprehensive title describes 
the nature and object of this very season- 
able, judicious, and valuable work; but it 
conveys no adequate idea of the variety of 
its contents, and the multitude of facts and 
arguments which are condensed in its pages, 
and displayed and enforced with a perspi- 
cuity and power which cannot fail to satis- 
fy and convince all, who sit down to its pe- 
rusal with a love of truth in their hearts, 
and a sincere desire to discover it. We 
think, with Dr. Morison, that Cliistianity 
should accompany the march of intellect; 
and that the infidel tendencies which have 
too visibly marked the diffusion of mere 
secular knowledge ought to be counteracted 
by the zealous and persevering efforts of 
those whose office and happiness it is to 
teach the science which makes wise unto 
salvation. We also quite agree with him 
that the ever-changing forms of infidelity 
require to be met as soon as they appear, 
while its unvarying spirit and character 
should be perpetually assailed and expos- 
ed. 
The plan which Dr. Morison has pursued 
in dealing with the great questions at issue 
between the adherents and the rejectors of 
the Christian Revelation, has our most 
hearty concurrence: we think he is perfectly 
right in the order which he has pursued in 
laying down the series of evidence, in 
working his way from the interior to the 
outworks, by showing the nature of Chris- 
tianity and its universal adaptation to the 
condition of human nature: before he enters 
upon the discussion of its external proofs, he 
has assailed the citadel of the heart, and, till 
this is gained, the Gospel may be embraced 
as a system, but rejected as an influence. 
Its truth may be admitted, but its principles 
will be powerless, The “ Portrait of Mod- 
ern Scepticism,” which occupies the first 
grand division of the work, is drawn with a 
bold and fearless hand, and we know that 
it is true to nature. Let all who are in- 
clined to consider infidelity as involving 
only speculations and mere habits of think- 
ing, irrespective of any moral operation it 
may exert in forming the character of the 
individual and the manners of a community, 
seriously read Dr. Morison’s brief survey 
of the character of that morality which it 
inculeates and displays, and the practical 
results of the system, as they have been 
fearfully developed where it has obtained 
anything like a paramount influence. High- 
ly as we think of this volume (and it appears 
to us to combine all the requisites of a 
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clear and manly defence of reveaied religion,) 
we should be sorry were it to supersede 
the perusal of those masterly and elaborate 
performances which have been brought to 
bear upon particular objections or to main- 
tain specific positions. For instance, the 
“Hore Pauline” of Paley, Campbell “On 
Miracles,” with many others which might be 
mentioned. Asa present for the young, to 
whom it is especially adapted, it will, we 
hope, prove as useful as it will be acceptable. 
The style is animated, the spirit solemn and 
devout, and to persons of all ages and of all 
classes it is calculated to administer instruc- 
tion and delight. 


The History of Scotland from the Earliest 
Period to the Present Time. By Robert 
Chambers, Author of the “ Picture of Scot- 
land,” &c. In two Volumes, 12mo. 

In our last number we noticed, with 
approbation, the “Scottish Biographical Dic- 
tionary.” We felt, during the perusal of 
that work, that its highly-talented Editor, 
who had in a former publication added 
“largely and agreeably to the stock of the 
popular antiquities” of his native land, must 
be eminently qualified to write its history 
ina formand style that would be most ac- 
ceptable to his country and to the public at 
large, and especially to those whose limited 
means do not allow them to expend any very 
considerable sum forthe mere purpose of 
intellectual gratification. In the volumes 
before us, Mr. Chambers has produced just 
such a work as we might have expected; 
it is concise, and yet the stream of narrative 
is extremely clear, and it flows on with 
copious freedom. The occasional elucida- 
tion of difficult passages in Scottish history, 
the light thrown upon public characters, that 
time, and partiality, and prejudice had 
involved in obscurity, and the liberal princi- 
ples and judicious observations which per- 
vade the volumes, impress upon them a 
character of excellence rarely exhibited in 
similar undertakings. We regret that the 
style of composition is often careless and 
slovenly. But the writer is simply intent 
upon his avowed purpose, and forgets not 
merely those ornaments and illustrations 
which fal] naturally in his way, but frequent- 
ly disfigures his pages with blemishes which 
we hope to see removed in another edition. 
Revision is the great secret of good writing ; 
and a people, so literate and well-informed 
as our northern neighbours, have a right to 
expect in their household historian, if not an 
elegant, yet a pure exhibition of the lan- 
guage through the medium of which he 
conveys to them the instruction which he is 
so well able to communicate. A standard 
work ought to combine in itself not only all 
the knowledge which its subject demands, 
but the graces of a pure and flowing dic- 
tion. 
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Mortal Life, and the State of the Soul after 
Death ; conformable to Divine Revelation, as 
interpreted by the ablest Commentators, and 
consistent with the Discoveries of Science. 
By a Protestant Layman. 8vo. 

The great object of the writer of this large 
volume is to prove, that “ there is A MIDDLE 
STATE, in which the disembodied soul awaits 
that judgment which alone can consign it to 
eternal happiness or misery, into which it 
cannot enter until rejoined to a body, chang- 
ed from its former mortal nature into an im- 
mortal one ;—that there is only one time for 
judgment, which is not yet arrived ;—and 
that it shall be a general one on all human 
kind ;—and that as the earth shall hold the 
bodies of the dead, their souls must, con- 
sequently, be now in an imperfect state as 
beings; but, nevertheless, alive and awake, 
—capable of thought and of mental pleasure 
or woe, and also of communicating with each 
other.” In prosecuting this object, the wri- 
ter assures us that he has consulted the most 
able theologians, philosophers, and learned 
men, while he has most impartially brought 
their various opinions and arguments to the 
test of Scripture, reason, or science. His 
pages furnish ample proof of the truth of 
this statement. His speculations are often 
profound, always ingenious, and if they are 
sometimes bold and startling, they are ad- 
vanced with evident sincerity, and an ardent 
desire to promote the highest interests of 
mankind. With him Christianity is the only 
true religion, and immortality the great des- 
tiny of man, which he can render happy only 
by imbracing the doctrines and obeying the 
precepts of Him who has announced him- 
self as the resurrection and the life. We 
cordially recommend the work tothe careful 
and devout perusal of all who feel the divin- 
ity stirring within them, and who are too 
thoughtful to allow this world, with its anx- 
ious cares and fleeting vanities, to engross 
that time and attention which, as rational 
and accountable beings, they ought to devote 
to the contemplation of eternity and its sub- 
lime realities. 


A Memoir of the late Captain Peter Heywood, 
R.N., with Extracts from his Diaries and 
Correspondence. By Edward Taggart. 8vo. 
The most interesting and valuable por- 

tions of this “Memoir” have been long 

before the public. The “Mutiny of the 

Bounty,” and other popular records relating 

to this appalling event, are familiar to our 

readers. They are here presented in a 

connected form, with the affecting story at 

length. Captain Heywood long lived to 
prove the cruelty and injustice of the perse- 
cution, which, at an early period, had well 
nigh blasted all his prospects and endan- 
gered his life. He was a meritorious officer, 
an amiable and virtuous man, and the 
youthful members of his profession are here 
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furnished with a lesson to show them the 
value of character. We trust it will not be 
lost upon them. 


History of the Battle of Agincourt, and of the 
Expedition of Henry the Fifth into France in 
1415; to which is added, the Roll of the 
Men-at-arms in the English Army. By Sir 
Harris Nicolas, K.H. Second edition. 8vo. 


It is observed by the late Bishop Nickol- 
son, in his Historical Library, that Henry 
the Ffth’s “single victory of Agincourt 
might have afforded matter for more volumes 
than have been written on his whole reign.” 
Nor will any who have glanced over the 
contents of the present work question the 
truth of the remark. A concentration of all 
recorded facts relative to that expedition 
appeared to the writer a desideratum which 
he has supplied at great cost and labour. 
The story, with all the requisite knowledge 
of facts derived from the testimony of 
contemporary writers and documentary au- 
thorities, is told in a pleasing manner ; the 
interest is not merely kept up, but it increas- 
es to the last. This true narrative has all 
the air of a romance, and among the 
generality of readers it will excite those 
stirring emotions which are usually awaken- 
ed by chivalrous and noble deeds. The 
arms of England were covered with glory; 
but the pretext of the English monarch for 
invading France was flimsy and contempti- 
ble. In a moral view no man ever less 
deserved victory. One valuable result 
which the history of this event, as related 
by Sir Harris Nicolas, we think cannot fail 
to produce, is the removal of every impres- 
sion that the success of England was 
humiliating to the honour and real glory of 
France. We quite agree with Sir Harris 
that the bravery, the exalted patriotism, 
and the chivalrous courage of the French 
character, instead of being tarnished, acquir- 
ed new lustre “ onthat memorable occasion.” 

This second edition may be considered, in 
fact, almost as a new work. “The author’s 
narrative,” he tells us, “has been entirely 
rewritten, and the utmost pains have been 
taken to render the statements, which in- 
clude many new and interesting facts, cor- 
rect and impartial.” Indeed, we may with 
truth assert that the labour bestowed on this 
edition has much exceeded that of the pre- 
vious one; and as he has left no available 
sourse of information unconsulted, or ne- 
glected, any means by which the work could 
be rendered what it ought to be, he trusts 
that this account of the Battle of Agincourt 
may be deemed worthy of the great event 
which it is intended to commemorate. We 
can assure the public that this trust is well 
founded. Every thing that is rare is here 
collected. The historian and the antiquary 
are furnished with materials in this volume 
which they could never hope to accumulate 
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for themselves. It isa library on the sub- 
ject which it professes to treat; and we 
should be glad to see other great events 
illustrative of the national character and 
history discovering the same laborous re- 
search, the same talent in combining and 
harmonizing apparently confused and con- 
tradictory statements, and presenting to the 
same extent, and gathered into one cabinet, 
the scattered treasures of contemporary 
writers. 


Memoirs of the Life, Writings, and Char- 
acter of the late John Mason Good, M. D. 
By Olinthus Gregory, LL. D. 12mo. 


We concur with Dr. Gregory in the hope 
that these “ Memoirs” of his deceased friend, 
by the delineation of a character of far from 
ordinary occurrence, and more than ordinary 
value, will serve to stimulate the activity of 
some, and to confirm the best principles of 
others. For ourselves, we have seldom pe- 
rused a more instructive and delightful piece 
of biography. It ought to be read with deep 
attention, » students, not only of the med- 
ical, but of every profession. The knowl- 
edge it conveys is varied, and embraces 
almost the entire range of literary, scientific, 
and theological subjects. We have seldom 
seen the value, the energy and beauty of 
religious character, so finely illustrated as in 
these pages. Dr. Mason Good was truly a 
great and good man. Of his intellectual 
character, Dr. Gregory thus writes: 

“The leading faculty was that of acquisition, 
which he possessed in a remarkable measure, and 
which was constantly employed from the earliest 
age in agumenting his mental stores. United 
with this, were the faculties of retention, of or- 
derly arrangement, and of fruitful and diversified 
combination. If genius be rightly termed ‘the 

wer of making new combinations pleasing or 
elevating to the mind, or useful to mankind,’ he 

ssessed it in a marked degree. He was always 

ertile in the production of new trains of thought, 
new selections and groupings of imagery, new 
expedients for the extension of human good. 
But if genius be restricted to ‘the power of dis- 
covery or of creative invention,’ whether in philo- 
sophy or in the arts, they who have most closely 
examined Dr. Good’s works will be least inclined 
to claim for him that distinction. Be this, how- 
ever, as it may, there can be no question that his 
intellectual powers were of a high order; that, in 
the main, they were nicely epuipoised, and that 
he could exercise them with an unusual buoyancy 
and elasticity. His memory was very extraordi- 
nary, doubtless much aided by the habits of ar- 
rangement so firmly established; as the reader 
will recollect, by sedulous parental instruction. 
His early acquired fondness for classical and 
elegant literature laid his youthful fancy open to 
the liveliest impressions, and made him draw 

“The inspiring breath of ancient arts, 

————and tread the sacred walks, 

Where, at each step, imagination burns :” 
and this, undoubtedly, again aided his memory, 
the pictures being reproduced by constant warmth 
of feeling.” 

The third part of the work, which is de- 
voted to the illustration of Dr. Good’s reli- 
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gious character, we earnestly recommend to 
the careless, and sceptical—to those who 
neglect religion—and especially to those 
who misunderstand its nature, and are there- 
fore prejudiced against it. Questions of 
great practical importance are introduced, 
and so far discussed as they throw light 
upon the principal subject of the “ Memoirs.” 
The extracts from Dr. Good’s letters and his 
unpublished writings, add greatly to the 
value of the book, which we are confident 
must, ere long, obtain very extensive circu- 
lation. 


The Missionary Annual for 1833. Edited by 

William Ellis. 

We have long been apprehensive that this 
species of literature will be overdone, and 
that the multiplication of Annuals will oc- 
casion such a reduction in their general sale 
as to render them unproductive and danger- 
ous speculations. The public, however, does 
not seem to be of our opinion. All ranks 
and classes have each their appropriate work 
of this description. We know not why such 
a flower may not bloom in the Missionary 
garden; and we think that a “ Missionary 
Annual” may furnish the finest subjects for 
the arts, as well as open a beautiful and di- 
versified field for literature. This first vol- 
ume exhibits the most gratifying specimens 
of both. We doubt not it will be “generally 
approved, especially by the friends of reli- 
gion, as an elegant and appropriate present, 
attractive in its decorations, and permanently 
valuable in the interesting and important 
nature of its contents.” 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cattage, Farm, 
and Villa Arcihtecture. Parts V.,VI.,and VII. 
There is such an intimate connexion be- 

tween the exterior and interior of a dwelling, 

or, in other words, between architecture and 
furniture, that we are not surprised to find 
that Mr. Loudon has turned his attention to 
the latter; and,in Part V. of his very useful 
work, gives some excellent designs for cot- 
tage furniture in different stiles, so as to suit 
the stile of architecture employed in the 
dwelling itself. Thisis quite a novel feature 
in works of this nature; and, indeed, we be- 
lieve, that, excepting the magnificent book 
of Mr. Hope, there has been scarcely an 

work published on furniture in England, 
excepting those designed almost exclusively 
for the trade. The Designs now before us 
are simple as well as elegant; and, as with 
each are given details of the mode of con- 
struction, we should think they would be 
invaluable for newly-established colonies, 

Parts VI. and VII. are filled with Designs 

for Farm-houses and Farm-buildings, the 

object of which, throughout, is, “to econ 
omize time and space, and to obtain the 
greatest possible degree of comfort with the 
least labour and at the smallest expense.” 
In the Model Designs, Mr, L. has thrown 
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out some very original ideas respecting the 
construction of farm-buildings; and of the 
Miscellaneous Designs, which have beer 
supplied by numerous practical architects in 
different parts of the country, nearly all 
have been executed and found to answer 
extremely well. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Turner’s Annual Tour, royal 8vo. 2. 2s. 

Allison’s Outlines of Pathology, 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Slade’s Records of Travels in Turkey, Greece, 
&c. in the Years 1829, 30, and 31, 2 vols. 8vo, 11. 
11s. 6d.. 

Traits and Stories of Irish Peasantry, 2d. series, 
3 vols. post 8vo 11. 11s. 6d. 

Lights and Shadows of German Life, 2 vols. 8vo. 


8. bds. 

Hall’s Works, Vol. VI. containing Memoirs by 
Dr. Gregory and Mr. Foster, 8vo. 16s. bds. cloth. 
Dunlap’s American Theatre, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. 

The Transactions of the Royal Geological So- 
ciety of Cornwall, Vol. IV. 8vo. 16s. 

Bellegarde, the Adopted Indian Boy, a Cana- 
dian Tale, 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. bds. 

An Inquiry into the Principles of Population, 
8vo. 10s. bds. 

Faulkner’s Visit to Germany, &c. 2 vols. post 
8vo. 21s. 

D’ Abrantes’ Memoirs, Vol. IV. 8vo. 14s. 

Letters of Sir Walter Scott, post 8vo. 4s. 

Count Pecchio’s Observations on England, post 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 

Buccaneer, 3 vols. post 8vo. 11. 11s. 6d. 

Lardner’s Cyclope ia, Vol. XXXVII. Mackin- 
tosh’s History of England, Vol III. fep. 6s. 

Valpy’s Shakspeare, with Illustrations, Vol. II. 
12mo. 5s. cloth. 

Ebenezer Elliott’s Splendid Village, 12mo. 5s. 
cloth. 

Gregory’s Memoirs of John Mason Good, M. D. 
Portrait, 6s. 

T.C. Croker’s My Village versus “Our Vil- 
lage,’ 8s. 

Motherwell’s Poems, 8vo. 6s. 

Invisible Gentleman, 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 

Life of a Sailor, 3 vols. post 8vo. 3ls. 6d. 
boards. 

Heath’s Book of Beauty for 1833, with 19 Por- 
traits, 21s. 

Otterbourne, a story of the English Marches, by 
the Author of “ Derwentwater,”’ 3 vols. post 8vo, 
11. Lis. 6d. 

Chamber’s History of Scotland, 2 vols. fep. 15s. 

D’Arblays’ Memoirs of Dr. Burney, 3 vols. 8vo. 
1. 11s. 6d. 

Memoirs of Louis XVIII. written by Himself, 
2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


Among the more important works announced as 
forthcoming early in the ensuing year, are the 
several Treatises written in conformity with the 
will of the late Earl of Bridgewater, by Dr. Chal- 
mers, Dr. Kidd, the Rev. William Whewell, Sir 
Charles Bell, Dr. Roget, the Rev. William Buck- 
land, the Rev. William Kirby, and Dr. Prout. 
They will be published separately ; and the first, 
by Dr. Chalmers, will be ‘‘On the Adaptation of 
Teseonal Nature to the Moral and Intellectual 
Condition of Man.” 

The works of John Skelton, Poet Laureat to 

enry the Eighth. now first collected, and con- 
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taining many long Poems never before printed, 
with ample Notes and Illustrations. By the Rev. 
Alexander Dyce. 

We hear with pleasure that Mr. Southby in- 
tends to illustrate the new edition of his Transla- 
tion of the Iliad, and forthcoming Translation of 
the Odyssey, with no fewer than seventy-five of 
Flaxman’s admirable designs. 

M. Wilhelm Klauer Klattowski is now in Paris, 
it is said, occupied in collecting materials for an 
Icelandic and Runic Manual. 

“A Digest of the Evidence before the Secret 
Committee of the House of Commons, on the 
Bank of England Charter, with Indexes.” 

“Essays on Vegetable Physiology, practically 
applied, and illustrated by numerous Engravings.” 
By James Main, A. L. S. De 

Mr. Upham announces for early publication the 
“Translations of the Simghalese Histories and 
Tracts placed in his hands by Sir Alex. Johnstone, 
forming a curious Collection of Original Docu- 
ments illustrative of the History and religion of 
the Singhalese.” 


> 


FINE ARTS. 


ExHIRITIONS.—The coming round of Christ- 
mas reminds us that it is some time since we no- 
ticed the Exhibitions ; and as the dull, yet merry, 
month is here, and about to usher in the new-born 
eighteen hundred and thirty-three, our readers, 
young and old, will doubtless desire to know what 
may be seen, when to keep holiday is a sort of 
duty, pleasant at least, if not profitable. If Janu- 
ary be, as it usually is, “frosty but kindly,” the 
exhibitions will repay the time that may be ex- 
pended, and a walk or ride to any or all of them 
may prove a double source of enjoyment. The 
Regent’s Park will be the first and greatest object 
of attraction ; with its Colosseum, and its Diora- 
ma, and its Gardens of Zoology, that even now 
look blooming and beautiful as if the carly sum- 
mer were at hand. The Colosseum, aithough it 
has undergone no material change since we last 
paid it a visit, has been improved by time; more 
especially in those delicious walks where the ex- 
otics of a hundred lands are brought together to 
gratify both curiosity and science. The American 
aloe is now in flower—a sight that one can rare- 
ly see in England, ‘and which of itself will be a 
sufficient recompense to those who enter the 
Colosseum. The grottos and the cottages are of 
high interest; of the former it is impossible to 
convey an adequate idea, arranged, as they have 
been, with so much skill and effect. The exhibi- 
tion, however, contains another attraction, and 
one to us of no ordinary importance. The grace- 
ful saloon is filled with works of art—many of 
them of a very high order, both modern and an- 
tique. Of the Panorama of London it is unneces- 
sary to speak. Ifthe mimic has not been seen by 
the whole population of the real London, it ought 
to have been. 





From the Colosseum, a few paces bring us to 
the Diorama, now an established favourite in our 
metropolis. The two views at present exhibiting 
are Paris by M. Daguerre, and the Campo Santo 
by M, Bouton. They are both fine as works of 
art, and prodnce an extraordinary effect on the im- 
agination. The spectator need tax his fancy but 
very little to believe that he is in the actual 
Campo Santo with its sarcophagi—“ its storied 
urn and animated bust.” The view is very judi- 
ciously taken by moonlight. The city of Paris is 
taken from Montmartre, and the more prominent 
features of “ La Belle Ville” are brought together 
with considerable judgment. 


eee 


Sethe 
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The Egyptian Hall still contains the far-famed 
Clarence Vase, with its miniature models. The 
splendid work may be likened only to one of the 
magnificent creations of the “ Arabian Nights.” 
Under the same roof is a collection of Etruscan 
vases, and other relics of the oldentime, Those 
who may be led either by curiosity or a better 
motive to inspect them will find enough to re- 
compense them for the occupation of an hour. 

Burford’s Panorama of Stirling is perhaps, on the 
whole, his happiest, and will be one of his most 
successful works. It is a beautiful and highly in- 
teresting picture of the northern city, and is, to 
our mind, more valuable because it is so much 
more our own than either of the rich and gorgeous 
cities of the East that have of late years supplied 
subjects for the pencil of the artist. Panoramas 
bring back to us the days of our youth, when 
nothing in art appeared half so delightful and en- 
chanting. Our younger friends should see these, 
if they see anything in London, during the month 
that is now with us. 

A Buddha Temple—a real Buddha Temple— 
from the island of Ceylon, is exhibiting at Exeter 
Hall—the first, we believe, that has ever been 
seen in England. It was built for a family of high 
rank, and is arranged precisely after the fashion 
in which the Cingalese use it for public worship. 
A vast variety of their deities are shown with it. 
The model of a copper-mine is also placed in Ex- 
eter Hall. It is, perhaps, the most curious, and 
not the least interesting, of all the exhibitions. 
The subject is one of which we have read much, 
but no description can convey even a remote idea 
of its calepeiinat character. 

The winter exhibition ‘of the British Artists in 
Suffolk-street closes the list. It is not a very nu- 
merous one, and a day will suffice to inspect them 
all. It will be a day well spent at any season, 
but especially now when the season brings holi- 
days. 





A finely executed bust, by Behnes, of the Earl 
of Eldon, has been presented to the Honourable 
Society of the Middle Temple, by the venerable 
Lord Stowell; it is placed in the hall of that So- 
ciety. 


THE DRAMA. 


The Drama will occupy but little of our attention. 
The 26th of December, as usual, gives birth to 
a vast variety of novelties, but the previous portion 
of the month is but asa note of preparation.— 
Managers and actors seem to rest upon their oars, 
waiting for a fairer wind and a more favourable 
tide to bear them onward on their voyage. The 
Pantomimes are generally profitable, and are 
therefore anticipated with much delight by all 
connected with the theatres. They have not, 
however, been altogether idle. Don Trueba has 
produced a comedy, and a clever comedy it is, 
notwithstanding it has not “taken,” and the 
critics have almost to a man voted the writer out 
of their books. It has, undoubtedly, its faults; 
the Author has sometimes sinned against good 
taste, and has borrowed largely from his success- 
ful predecessors. But he is witty and pointed, 
and has a keen eye upon the prevailing follies 
of life. His plot was a mistake. He thought to 
make one out of a half-a-dozen, and the auditor 
is perpetually asking himself what this and what 
that has to do with the grand business of the 
piece. These are not days, moreover, when in- 
trigues are all-attractive,—and upon such, and 
such alone, hangs the main object of “The Men 
of Pleasure.” At Drury-lane, also, there has 
been a short lived revival: Mrs. Centlivre’s com- 
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edy of a “ Bold Stroke for a Wife” has been pro- 
duced with a strong cast of characters. Farren 
and Dowton (old, excellent Dowton) had the 
parts of Perriwinkle and Obadiah Prim. The 
pruning-hook, however, has been too lightly used 
with this offspring of an age essentially different 
from our own, in all that regards the proprieties 
—we may say, the decencies—of ordinary life.— 
The wit and humour of Mrs. Centlivre do not 
make amends for the still existing passages that 
unsuccessfully aim at both, and at a sacrifice of 
decorum too an to be cheerfully yielded by a 
modern English audience. 

The chief attraction at Covent Garden has 
been a splendid ballet from the opera, of ‘‘ Masa- 
niello,” with the original instrumental and choral 
music of Auber. 

At the Minor Theatres some praiseworthy exer- 
tions have been made to produce pieces of a high- 
er grade than ordinary. We shall render them 
better justice next month. 


— 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat GrocrRaPHiIcaL Society.—A commu- 
nication was read from Mr. A. Miller, surgeon, 
of his Majesty’s ship A2tna, respecting the dis- 
covery of the Compoonee river, on the west coast 
of Africa; and it contained] some additional in- 
formation to that furnished by Captain Belcher, 
and read at the Society in the course of the last 
season. It appears that the Raven, tender to the 
Etna, penetrated as far up the river as the depth 
of the water would permit, and not less than a 
hundred miles. It was found to be above a mile 
in breadth, very deep, and very serpentine in its 
course. The natives fled with astonishment, and 
appear never to have had any intercourse with 
strangers, The paper was accompanied by some 
account of the Bijooga Indians on the island of 
Kanyabac, obtained during the visit of the tna 
to their islands. Our readers will, perhaps, re- 
member that an attempt was made to settle these 
islands some years, ago by a company formed for 
that purpose, The jealousy occasioned among 
the chiefs by the late Captain Beaver, who was 
for some time on the island of Baluma, had not, 
it appears, been forgotten; and some unequivo- 
cal signs of disapprobation were given to the 
ofticers of the &tna by one who understood a 
little English. The desire of Captain Belcher to 
obtain bullocks for the use of his crew was pe- 
remptorily refused, in consequence of a determi- 
nation on the part of these people to take nothing 
but arms and gunpowder in exchange. The is- 
lands are described as being exceedingly fertile, 
and the natives a strong, athletic race of people. 
They have as yet had little or no intercourse with 
strangers. In the course of the evening it was 
announced by the chairman, that a branch Geo- 
graphical Society had been established at Bombay. 


Roya Society oF LiITERATURE.—A prayer, 
in the handwriting, and supposed to be of the 
composition, of Charles I., discovered in the 
State Paper Office, by Mr. Lemon, with some re- 
marks by the Rev. Mr. Clissold, was read at a late 
meeting. As this document bears date 1631, 
many years previous to the commencement of the 
civil wars—as it manifests a deep impression of 
piety, and appears to have been in daily use by the 

ing—it may be regarded as proving that the un- 
happy monarch’s devotional feelings were not the 
consequence of his adversity. Its style is not gen- 
erally characterised by that studied antithesis, or 
by the other peculiarities in which the Eikon 
Basilike, so long attributed to Charles, abounds. 
A part of a second paper was likewise read, con~ 
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taining extractsfroma MS. relating to the escape 
of King Charles II. after the battle of Worcester 
which has lately found its way into the British 
Museum. Itis the narrative of Colonel Gunter, 
of Rackton, Sussex, who was the person that pro- 
cured a vessel to transport the royal fugitive to 
the coast of France, and attended him across the 
country from Wiltshire to Shoreham, where he em- 
barked. The account purports to have been writ- 
ten, from the colonel’s dictation, by his son; and 
authentically illustrates, by a great number of 
curious and minute details, the only portion of the 
romantic events to which it relates in which any- 
thing was left to be desired by the historical inquirer. 


Proceedings 


Royat Socirety.—His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Sussex was re-elected to the President’s 
chair. He passed some remarks upon the new 
arrangements relative to the reception or rejec- 
tion of papers. In future the Society will follow 
the example of the Academy of Sciences at 
Paris, admitting no paper into its transactions 
which has not been previously considered deserv- 
ing of a — by at least two members of the 
council, lest any unworthy thing should be en- 
grafted on the stock of that knowledge contribut- 
ed by such men as Newton, Halley, and in later 
days, Young, Wollaston, and Davy. In noticing 
the support given by the governments of other 
countries to men of science and learning, the 
president lamented the absence of such encour- 
agement at home. However anxious he looked to 
the period when similar support would be provid- 
ed by our own government, it was with satisfac- 
tin he viewed the labours of individuals eminent 
in literature, the arts, and sciences. He consid- 
ered the institution of the British Association for 
the promotion of Science as constituting a proud 
epoch in the scientific history of the country. 
A just eulogy was paid to the memory of Cuvier, 
whose great work on fishes contains descriptions 
of 6,000 species, 4,000 of which are not to be 
found in any other writer. The feeling of “ ho 
upon hope” manifested by the Royal Duke, when 
he came to speak of our intrepid countryman, 
Captain Ross, was very touching ;—that brave 
sailor had undertaken the solution of the great 
nautical problem, a northwest passage,—an_at- 
tempt which baffled the most daring and skilful 
navigators of the reign of Elizabeth; his fate for 
three years had remained unknown; and it was 
with melancholy pleasure that his Royal Highness 
had become the chairman of a committee appoint- 
ed to manage a subscription to be employed in as- 
certaing it. 





Royat AcapEmMy.—Onthe 10th of December, 
being the sixty-forth anniversary of the foundation 
of the Royal Academy of Arts, a General Assem- 
bly of the Academicians was held at their apart- 
ments in Somerset House, when the following 
distribution of premiums took place, viz. :— 

To Mr. William Edward Frost, for the best 
copy made in the Painting School, the silver 
medal, andthe Lectures of the Professors Barry, 
Opie, and Fuseli, handsomely bound and inscrib- 
a Mr. Nathaniel Hartnell, for the next best 
copy made in the Painting School, the silver med- 
al.—To Mr. Edward Petre Novello, for the best 
drawing from the life, the silver medal.—To Mr. 
David Brandon, for the best drawing of the 

rincipal front of the Bank, the silver medal.— 
Tr Mr. John Calcott Horseley, for the best draw- 
ingfromthe antique, the silver medal.—To Mr. 
William Crellin Pickersgill, for the best model from 
the antique, the silver medal. 

The general Assembly afterwards proceeded to ap- 
point officers for the ensuing year, when SirMartin 
Archer Shee was unanimously re-electedPresident. 
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Old Council—E. Landseer, R. Cook, W. 
Daniell, and T. Stothard, Esqrs. 

New Council—H. P. Briggs, R. Westall, R. 
R. Reinagle Egqgsrs., and Sir W. Beechey. 

Visitors in the Life Academy.—Old List—W. 
Etty, H. Howard, E. Landseer, and T. Phillips. 
New List—W. Mulready, C. R. Leslie, H. P. 
Briggs, E. H. Baily, and C. Rossi, Esqrs. 

isitors in the Painting School.—Old List— 
W. Etty, W. Hilton, E. Landseer, and R. Cook, 
Esqrs. New List—H. P. Briggs, C. R. Leslie, 
D. Wilkie, and W. Collins. Esqrs. 

Auditors Re-elected —W. Mulready, J. M. W. 
Turner, and R. Westmacott, Esqrs. 

The President remarked, that in the school of 
painting the exertions of the students were most 
praiseworthy, and their merits conspicuous. In 
the school of the living model, the pupils were 
few, but their efforts were of high character. In 
modelling from the life, and in the school of archi- 
tecture, there was a rather extraordinary lassitude ; 
but in the school of the antique both the modell- 
ing and the drawing departments were cultivated 
with successful energy. In conclusion, he observ- 
ed, that in the Royal Academy all the means of 
study were afforded, nor were example and pre- 
cepts spared. The principles of every seed of 
the Fine Arts were developed by zealous and emi- 
nent professors ; and not only were the productions 
of living genius submitted to the inspection of 
the students, but the choicest works of the an- 
cient masters were also offered for their guidance 
and improvement. Their exertions, then, should 
be commensurate with the enjoyment of such great 
advantages,—advantages which were not surpassed 
in any existing school of art. ‘The members of the 
Academy felt, it might almost be said, a paternal 
solicitude for the improvement of the students,since 
they contemplated in them their future,successors. 
They hoped, therefore, their exertions would be 
unremitting to qualify themselves for that dis- 
tinction, and that their professional career would do 
credit and honour tothe arts andto their country. 








Roya Asiatic SocreTy.—At a late meeting 
the paper read was an explanation of the Hindu 
formule for the quadrature of the circle, by C. M. 
Whish, Esq., of the Madras civil service. Mr. 
Whish first extracts several rules from various 
works, exhibiting the proportion of the diameter 
to the circumference of the circle, with a degree 
of accuracy which must cause Europeans to ad- 
mire the means by which Hindu mathematicians 
have been able to extend the proportion to so 
great a length. In one of these works, entitled 
the “ Tantra Sangraha,’” composed in Malabar 
in A. D. 1608, it isstated, that if the diameter of 
a circle be 1, the circumference will be 3,141592- 
653921, &c., which is an excellent approx- 
imaton, being correct to the ninth place of the 
decimals. He then goes on to show, that +. sys- 
tem of fluxions, pecular to the auchors from whom 
he quotes among Hindus, has been followed by 
them in establishing their quadratures of the cir- 
cle; and that by the same method the sines, 
cosines, &c. are found with the greatest accuracy. 
Several different infinite series, extracted from 
various Brahminical works, are given in illustra- 
tion; and after some notes on the dates of these 
works, Mr. Whish concludes by submitting a 
— of the 47th proposition of Euclid, extracted 
rom the “ Yuktibhasha,’’ a commentary on the 
“ Tantra Sangraha,” above mentioned. 





ZooLtoeicaL Society.—At the last monthly 
meeting of the society, it appeared there was a 
balance in its favour amounting to 5171., and that 
upwards of 4,000 persons visited the gardens du>- 
ing thatmonth. The Hudson Bay company pre- 
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sented a fisher weazel, and a young Arctic fox ; the 
latter was found bya ship’s crew, floating on a 
piece of ice in the Arctic Sea, about one hundred 
miles from the land. It was intimated that the 
Society would shortly adopt the system of other 
scientific institutions of the metropolis, and have 
regular meetings, at which papers connected with 
the pursuits of the Society would be read. It 
has been determined also, that Dr. Grant should 
deliver a course of lectures on the structure of 
animals. Ata recent meeting of the committee of 
correspondence, a specimen was exhibited of a 
claw obtained from the tip of the tailof a young 
Barbary lion, recently presented to the Society. 
Homer observes (erroneously, however), that 
the lion, when angry, lashes his sides with his 
tail; a remark repeated by many of the ancient 
poets,Greekand Roman. Lucan and Pliny indi- 
cate their belief that by this means the animal 
increases his rage. None of these writers advert 
to any peculiarity in the tail of the lion, to which 
so extraordinary a function was attributed; the 
existence of this peculiarity was discoverd by 
Didymus Alexandrinus, one of the early com- 
mentators on the Iliad. For centuries the discov- 
ery was consigned to oblivion, until within twenty 
ears back the subject was revived by Blumen- 
Sach, who verified the accuracy as to the fact, 
though not admiting the induction of Didymus 
Alexandrius. ‘The subject again slumberad until 
1829, when Deshayes announced that he had 
found the prickle on both a lion and lioness which 
died in the National Menagerie of France. 





Mepico-BotanicaL Socirety.—At the last 
meeting a new antidote in cases of hydrophobia 
mas announced upon the authority of Sir Anthony 
Carlisle. It is the juice of a South American 
plant, belonging to the genus Cactus, a family of 

lants harmless in their character, and to which 
long the common fig and the melon thistle, of- 
ten used as food for cattle when grass is scarce. 
Sir Anthony had received several bottlesful of the 
liquid, with assurances of its efficacy. He states 
that it is administered to the unfortunate patient 
by pouring it down his throat, as he stands per- 
pendicularly buried to the chin in the earth : this 
part of the process, however, is not indispensably 
necessary to a cure. Sir Anthony expressed his 
readiness to attend with any of the members of 
the Society who belonged to the medical profession, 
should a case of hydrophobia occur in their practice, 
in order to ascertain the properties of the liquid. 


VARIETIES. 


The Appendix to the Report on the Bank of 
England Charter contains several returns worth 
noticing. The value of the Bank premises is es- 
timated at 1,000,000/. sterling, and the net profit 
of the Bank last year was 1,189,6271., subject, 
however, to the deduction for interest on the capi- 
tal stock. The annual expense of managing the 
National Debt appears to be about 170,000. The 
branch banks cost the parent establishment nearly 
35,0001. a year. The amount of bills under discount 
is from three to four millions per month, and the 
annual loss from that business is about 31,0001. 
The foreign loans contracted during the last ten 
years exceed fifty-seven millions, upon one-half of 
which no return whatever has been made for prin- 
cipal or interest. The number of licenses taken 
out by the country bankers last year was 639: in 
1814 the number was 950; and since then the 
decrease has been gradual. It also appears that 
287 commissions of bankrupt have been issued 
against country bankers during the last twenty 
years, but the amount of dividends paid under 
them is not stated. 
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Criminal Jurisprudence.—Various statements 
have been laid before the Legislature, in order to 
show the vast extent of crime committed in and 
about London, upon public and private property, 
in the course of one year. The offences are spe- 
cified under six different heads, as follows, viz :— 

1. Petty thefts committed by servants, 
apprentices, sweeps, &c., consisting of 
articles of small value, £.510,000 

Small articles of plate, glass, jewellery, 

&c,. stolen by servants, ,000 

2. Thefts on the River Thames, and 





quays thereunto adjacent, 500,000 
3. Thefts and frauds connected with 
the Metropolitan Dock-yards, 300,000 
4. Depredations committed by burgeers, 
highway robbers,&c. computed as follows, 
viz. -— 
Plate, jewelry ,watches,&c.£100,000 
Highway robbery of money, 
notes, &c. 75,000 
Private stealing and pocket- 
picking, 25,000 
Stealing cattle, horses,sheep, 
corn, and provender, 20,000 
220,000 
5. Frauds by coining base money after 
the similitude of the current coin of the 
realm, 200,000 
6. Frauds by counterfeiting, public se- 
curities, bonds, &c., and uttering forged 
notes and bills of exchange, 170,000 
Making a total of £2,100,000 


At the first view of the magnitude of the above 
sum appears astonishing; but although put in 
round numbers, it is considered, by those who have 
the best opportunity of judging, to be under rather 
than over-rated. It should be borne in mind that 
there are upwards of eighty millions of property 
laden and unladen on the river Thames in the 
course of the year. 





Eclipses in 1833.—In the present year there 
will be five eclipses of the two great luminaries, 
of which one of the sun and three of the moon 
will be visible. The following are the periods at 
which it is calculated the eclipses will take 
place in this latitude—January 6. The moon 
will be eclipsed, partly visible here: beginning of 
the eclipse, thirty-one minutes past six in the 
morning ; end, fifty-two minutes past eight.—Jan- 
uary 26. The sun will be eclipsed, invisible here 
at forty-one minutes past nine in the evening.— 
July 1. The moon will be eclipsed, visible here : 
beginning of the eclipse, fifty minutes past ten in 
the evening; end, six minutes past two in the 
morning of July 2.—July 17. The sun will be 
eclipsed, visible here: beginning of the eclipse, 
fifty-six minutes past four in the morning ; end, 
thirty-one minutes past six.—December 26. The 
moon will be totally eclipsed, visible here: be- 
ginning of the eclipse, thirty-one minutes past 
seven in the evening ; beginning of total darkness, 
thirty minutes past eight; middle of eclipse, 
twenty minutes past nine; end of total darkness, 
nine minutes past ten; end of the eclipse, eight 
minutes past eleven in the evening. 





The following is a General Bill of the Christen- 
ings and Burials within the City of London and Bills 
of Mortality, from Dec, 14, 1831, to Dec. 11,1832.— 

Christened. Buried. 

In the 97 parishes within the 
walls, 

In the 17 parishes without the 
walls, 


926 1,293 
4,492 5,441 
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Christened. Buried. 
In the 24 outparishes in Mid- 
dlesex and Surry, and at the ad- 
ditional churches belonging to 
the same, 17,724 17,310 
In 10 parishes in the city and 
liberties of Westminster, 3,832 4,562 
Of the number buried) were— . 
Stillborn, 912 
Under 2 years ‘ 5,443 
2 and under 5 years, 2,678 
5 & wm & 1,270 
_: € me oe ‘. is 
20 « 30 « : 2.215 
30 - 40 “ . 2,749 
40 “ 560 “ 3,086 
50 GO . 3,041 
60 =“ ” SS 2,949 
_— «= 80“ 2,194 
80 - ae 848 
-— “(or * ., ‘ ‘ 105 
100 . , ‘ . ‘ ; . 1 
103 . - - : ‘ ‘ r 1 
108 . 1 


Increase in the burials, reported this year, 3,269. 


The Anatomy Bill—The working of the An- 
atomy Act is exciting no little dissension among 
the professors of surgery. The high price of 
“ subjects,” and the undue preference which is 
said to be manifested in supplying the schools, form 
the subjects of angry complaints, and several 
meetings have been held for the purpose of devis- 
ing measures to remedy the evil. Tuesday, a 
meeting of surgeons and anatomists, to consider 
what course ought to be pursued, was held at the 
Freemasons’ Tavern, when, after a good deal of 
discussion, it was resolved, on the motion of Mr. 
Mayo, of King’s College, to try the effect of a 
circular to the authorities of the various parishes, 
os “a hope that, as early as circumstances 
will admit, measures will be adopted for an equal 
distribution of subjects.”” The meeting then ad- 
journed for a month, It is stated, by a corres- 

ndent of one of the medical publications, as a 
fact which he knows to be true, “that fees to 
parish officers, shell, and other expenses, amount 
to nearly five pounds for each subject; and it is 
with difficulty they can be procured from some of 
the parishes, even at that price.” It is added, 
that “the difficulties of the private schools are 
such, and the price demanded by parochial officers 
is, in many instances, so high, that in one or two 
of the schools not a single body has been dissected 
during the present season, whilst in others, which 
proves the advantages of ecclesiastical influence 
and favour, there has been such a bountiful supply, 
that there have been burials without dissection.” 
It is proposed, if the attempt to equalize the sup- 
ply be successful, to establish a catalogue of equal 
prices—a sort of “price current” of corpses— 
among the differnt teachers of anatomy. 


Antediluvian Remains.—In the middle of last 
month, two fishermen, being employed on the 
banks of the Lippe, near the village of Absen, in 
Westphalia, at a moment when the water was un- 
eng mp og A low, discovered a heap of bones 
ying in the bed of the river, and conveyed them 
ashore. It was a superb and perfect specimen of 
a mammoth’s head, in excellent preservation, 
and of an unusual size. For instance, the four 
grinders are from six to nine inches in diameter, 
and the two tusks, one of which was found adher- 
ing to the chin bone, are between three and four 
feet in length. The fishermen parted with their 
prize for a mere song, and it was conveyed to Hal- 
tern, where, we understand, after it had been ex- 
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amined by two of the Professors from Bonn, it was 
sold to them for the use of the Zoological Museum 
in that University. A further search has been 
made in the Lippe, but without success. 


A curious description of fish, resembling a mus- 
sel, was lately discovered by a gentleman at 
Brighton, in the centre of a chalk stone. It is 
not known in England, but in Italy it is called the 
stone-eater. It works its way into the chalk- 
stone by a kind of saw at its head, and is defended 
from all ite enemies by prickly scales. In Italy 
it is prized as a great delicacy, the taste resemb- 
ling an oyster, but the flavour vastly superior. In 
Smith’s Tour mention is made of the Mytilus 
Lithophagus, or stone-eating Mytilus. The col- 
umns of the Temple of Jupiter Serapis, at Puz- 
zuoli, are perforated by this species. 





East India House—At a Quarterly General 
Court of Proprietors of East India Stock, on the 
motion of the Chairman, a dividend of 54 per cent. 
for the half year, commencing on the 5th July last, 
and ending on the 5th of January next, was de- 
clared. 





A deputation from the vestry of the parish of 
St. Marylebone has had an interview with Lord 
Melbourne at the Home-office, respecting the 
heavy expense of the New Police. It appeared 
that the cost of the old watch was under 10,0001. 
per annum ; the sum assessed and paid to the com- 
missioners of the new police upwards of 24,0001., 
a difference of 14,0001. The cost of the actual 
force kept up in this parish is 13,3881., thereby 
showing that the parishioners are taxed and con- 
tribute the enormous annual sum of 10,6121. to- 
wards the expense of the head establishment, or 
to make up deficiencies of other parishes. It was 
also urged that the amount annually assessed by 
the vestry for the new police rate exceeds the 
amount annually recovered by them upwards of 
20001., this sum being uncollectable in consequence 
of the poverty of the householders. Thirdly, the 
deputation claimed an allowance of 5775l., which 
sum had been paid by the preceding vestry above 
what had been recovered from the parishioners. 





A few days since a peculiarly long barrow, call- 
ed “‘ Hevis’s grave,” was opened in Arundel Park, 
in the presence of John Gage, Esq. F. R. S. and 
Frederick Marden, Esq. F. S. A. , and other gen- 
tlemen of antiquarian research, when much dis- 
appointment was experienced, as the barrow had 
evidently been previously opened, as appeared to 
be the case with several others which were ex- 
amined in the course of the day. A few pieces of 
Roman pottery only and some human bones were 
found mixed in the soil. 





Ventilation in Coal Mines.—Since 1809 a sys- 
tem has been in operation in the Staffordshire 
mines to prevent the accumulation and explosion 
of carburetted hydrogen, which has been attended 
with great success. This system proceeds on the 
fact, that however many dislocations there may 
be oe with the backs, only where there is a 
dislocation or fault across the direction of the 
backs does carburetted hydrogen accumulate and 
become destructive. In order to prevent this ac- 
cumulation along the whole extent of the disloca- 
tion or fault, cut off the ends of the back by a drift, 
into which all their blowers may discharge the 
gas they generate, close up this drift from the men, 
and form a vacuum therein either by fire or pump- 
ing; the hydrogen, owing to its extreme levity, 
will flow upwards into this rarified medium, and 
the atmospheric pressure along the working courses 
of the mine will keep the hydrogen in. 
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Agricultural Labourers.—Mr. Baron Gurney, 
in charging the Grand Jury at Lewes, observed 
that the increase of crime was alarming, and he 
thought was owing to the ignorance of the people 
and want of employment. Youth ought to be in- 
structed ; but education, and even religious in- 
struction, would be found comparatively useless if 
they were afterwards left in a state of idleness— 
unless employment were found, and a fair remu- 
neration for labour given to them. He meant by 
this a sufficient reward to the labourer without 
taking his wages out of the poor rates; not by 
giving large sums to a man because he had a large 
family, whilst small wages were given to a single 
man. The latter ought to be fairly remunerated 
that he might lay something by against the time 
when he should marry, to enable him to furnish 
his cottage comfortably, and to bring up his family 
decently without becoming a pauper. If the farm- 
ers and others did not enable him to do this, he 
became of course a pauper. He believed that, by 
the illegal custom of paying labourers partly by 
wages and partly by poor-rates, the farmer was, 
even in a pecuniary point of view, a loser; but 
what was much more to be lamented, this practice 
destroyed all sympathy between the labourers and 
their employers. He earnestly recommended to 
the nobility, gentry, magistrates, and farmers, to 
endeavour to arouse in the breast of the labourers 
a spirit of independence. Let those who possess 
property and influence assist, let the well disposed 
of all classes endeavour to support the laws, sup- 
press wickedness and crime, find employment for 
the industrious, and this country would again be- 
come happy and prosperous. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Population.—A very elaborate paper by M. 
Moreau de Johnes was lately read at the French 
Academy of Sciences on the subject of the in- 
crease of population. From the statistical docu- 
ments it contains, it appears, that in Prussia 
the population doubles itself in the space of 
thirty-nine years, which is the maximum of ac- 
celeration exhibited in Europe; in Austria it 
takes 44; in Russia in Europe 48; in Poland and 
Denmark half a century; in the British islands 
52 years ; in Sweden, Norway, Switzerland, and 
Portugal, 56; in Spain 62; in Greece and Euro- 
pean Turkey 70; in the Netherlands 84; in Ger- 
many 120; and in France it takes 125 years. The 
period for all Europe is 57 years. Taken together 
half a century doubles the population of the north- 
ern states, while the cata require 80. The 
causes of the maximum of acceleration in Prussia, 
Austria, and Russia, are the vast extent of their 
territories compared with the population, the pro- 
tection afforded by cold climates to advanced life, 
the novelty of civilization which creates and mul- 
tiplies in its developement tire means of existence, 
—the habit of living on little appertaining exclu- 
sively to newly civilized nations. The minimum 
of increase in France, Germany, and Nether- 
lands, is caused by the high degree of civilization 
which these countries have reached, creating a 
multitude of wants, and submitting the social con- 
dition to a variety of causes, which restrain the 
extension of the human generation. Great Britain 
escapes these restraints by the immense outlets 
which her industry, commerce, and colonies, af- 
ford to the wants of her population. In the other 
States of Europe the natural tendency of the pop- 
ulation to increase is restrained, suspended, or de- 
stroyed, by intemperance, insufficiency of food, 
the ravages of inundations, disasters from earth- 
quakes, the pernicious effects of marshes, the ir- 





ruptions of pestilential or epidemic maladies, 
feudal servitude, monastic celibacy, military or 
sacerdotal despotism, concentration of property, 
the laws relative to succession, &c. 





Canal from the Rhone to the Rhine.—This 
canal is completely finished as far as Strasburg, 
and navigable to the distance of eighty-five leagues ; 
the short distance from Strasburg to the Rhine is 
the only part of the canal now to be completed.— 
Journal du Commerce. 





Momification.—This is the name given by the 
inventors, Messrs. Capon and Boniface Abbot of 
Paris, to the process which they have discovered 
of preserving bodies after the manner of the 
Egyptian mummies. Ata recent meeting of the 
French Academy they exhibited a human body 
thus preserved, which it was impossible to detect 
from the real Egyptian mummy. The deceased, 
clothed in a robe de chambre, which left visible 
only the extremities of the body, appeared to weigh 
no more than thirty or forty pounds. The violet- 
coloured skin, the leaden hue, and the fleshless 
bones, presented an object not very flattering to 
poor humanity. 





Mechanics’ Institutions.—Ferdinand of Spain 
has established a new institution, for the express 
purpose of instructing, gratuitously, those engaged 
in the arts and manufactures in the scientific prin- 
ciples of their respective trades, on a plan similar 
to mechanics’ institutions. This institution is 
now flourishing ; the lectures on various scientific 
subjects are regularly given; exhibitions of the 
works of Spanish industry a take place, and 
Professor Cassa-Seca publishes a Quarterly Jour- 
nal of Useful Instructions, for the express purpose 
of spreading the knowledge of them among the 
Spanish nation, He is evidently a favourite at 
court, and was sent about three _— ago to travel 
over France and England, to collect scientific in- 
formation and mechanical discoveries. 





Rail-roads and Steam on the Continent.—A 
rail-road between the Weser and the Rhine is 
about to be commenced ; it has received the sanc- 
tion of the King and States of Hanover, and a 
company, supported by Government, has been 
formed to carry it into effect. Several hundred 
shares, of 500 thalers each, have been taken. The 
execution of this plan will be of great advantage 
to the trade of the north of Germany, particularly 
of Bremen. It is proposed to connect Lubeck and 
Hamburg by a rail-road and steam-carriages. A 
steam-coach is now in construction at Copen- 
hagen, which is to run on the new road between 
Kieland Altona. The Danish government intends 
to establish shortly a communication by steam- 
packets between Kalundborg, in Zealand, and 
Aarhuns, in Jutland. 





River of Vinegar—tIn South America, near 
Popayan, is a river, called in the language of the 
country Rio Vinagre. It takes its source in a 
very elevated chain of mountains, and, after a sub- 
terraneous progress of many miles, it re-appears, 
and forms a magnificent cascade upwards of 300 
feet in height. ‘Whena person stands beneath this 
point, he is speedily driven away by a very fine 
shower of acid water, which irritates the eyes. 
M. Boussingalt wishing to ascertain the cause of 
this phenomenon, analysed the water of the river, 
and found among other substances sulphuric and 
hydrochloric acids. The following is the result 
of the analysis :—Sulphuric acid, 0,00110: hydro- 
chloric acid, 0,00091: alumine, 0,00040; caalk, 
0,00013 ; soda, 0,00012; silex, 0,00023; oxyde of 
iron and magnesia, traces. 
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RURAL ECONOMY, 
The “ Norwich Mercury” has published the 


following statement of an extraordinary increase 
from sets of the potato :—A row twenty-two yards 
in length, in which celery had been previously 
_. was planted with fifty-three sets, at equal 
istances, and four inches deep, from which the 
undermentioned produce has lately been taken 
up, viz.: eleven and a half bushels (composed of 
two varieties) commonly called the golden kidney 
and second-early, which weighed four stone six 
pounds per bushel (14lbs. to the stone), making 
an aggregate of fifty-one stone within a pound. 
In several of these sets were attached potatoes 
which were as remarkable for their length as 
their number: two in particular are now de- 
scribed: First, a set of the golden kidney, 
consisting of eighty-eight potatoes of various 
sizes, thirty of which averaged nine inches in 
length, and weighed twenty pounds and a half; 
fifty-eight four inches in length, weighing eight 
pounds and a quarter; making two stone and 
three-quarters of a pound. It might be observed 
that some of these potatoes actually measure fif- 
teen inches and a half, some twelve, others ten, 
nine, eight, in a decreased ratio. Secondly, one 
set of the second-early, produced fitty-two pota- 
toes, twenty of which measured “six inches in 
length, and weighed twenty-three pounds ; thirty- 
two averaging three inches in length, and wish 
ing seven pounds and a half, amounting to two 
stones and two pounds and a half. From the 
foregoing account it appears that each set will 
average nearly a stone in weight. The sets were 
all cut to about three eyes, and the result would 
seem to justify the practice of leaving that num- 
ber. The mode of cultivation, it must be granted, 
was in some degree high and forcing ; and though 
such a produce cannot be looked for in a general 
way, still we may infer that the grower would be 
much better remunerated in weight and qualit 

(for these are particularly clean and free from all 
scabs) were he to bestow more manure, and in- 
sert his sets in light richloam. The accuracy of 
this statement may be fully relied upon, or easily 
ascertained, as the potatoes, which were grown 
in a garden belonging to Mr. Hacon, of Swaffham 
and cultivated by himself, have been inspected 
by many horticulturists in the town and neigh- 
bourhood. 


Fecundity of the Onion.—It was recently 
stated that a gentleman in Lanchashire has raised 
8,000 ounces of onions from twelve ounces of 
seed ; Mr. Crossley, the engineer of the Maccles- 
field Canal, residing at Bollington, having seen 
this statement, was induced to weigh his own 
crop, when he discovered that from two ounces of 
seed, the produce was the amazing quantity of 
2,496 ounces, or 156 pounds, being nearly double 
the produce of the former in proportion to the 
quantity of seed sown. 





An intelligent writer in the Horticultural Re- 
gister states that he has adopted the following 
plan for preserving Dahlia roots, with such suc- 
cess as not to have lost a single root during five 
seasons. “I choose,” says he, ‘a fine dry day to 
take up the roots, and expose them for a few hours 
to the sun, todry the mould on them. I then 
clear away all the dirt I possibly can, wiping 
each root with a cloth, if necessary. When quite 
clean, I put them into a boarded closet on 
shelves, there being but a very thin partition be- 
tween this closet and a kitchen. In a few days 
I scatter thinly all over them some very dry sand ; 
they are then left, and only examined from time 


to time, to see that they do not get mouldy, which, 
by the bye, I never found to happen.”’ 





Useful Aarts. 


A new machine has just been invented by Mr. J. 
Sellar, a millwright, of Longhill, in Morayshire, 
for beating barley. It is said to possess many ad- 
vantages over any machine previously used for 
that purpose ; it is capable of beating from ten to 
twelve bolls an hour, and never injures the grain 
as was before often the case. It does not take 
up much room, and is not so large as a fanner. 
It is impelled by the threshing mill. The process 
of beating is performed by means of strong steel 
knives fixed on a cylindrical block of wood, com- 
ing in contact with other knives which are sta- 
tionary. The first mentioned class of knives 
make five hundred revolutions in a minute, which 
leaves some idea of the power of the machine. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


New Steam Engine.—Mr. Pellatan is mak- 
ing experiments at Cherbourg on a vessel which 
he has built for the express purpose of ascertain- 
ing the merits of his simplified application of the 
powers of steam; and the result is said to have 
been hitherto satisfactory. His object is to get rid 
of the shock and tremulous motion which attend 
the use of paddles-wheels, as well as to do away 
with the steam-funnel. In effecting this, he 
hopes to be enabled to diminish the weight of the 
machinery, and of the vessel itself. The me- 
chanism which he has devised lies below the 
surface of the water, and from not occupying 
more than a tenth part of the ship’s tonnage, much 
greater space is obtained or the stowage of fuel. 
The steam is disengaged from behind the after- 
part of the vessel, close above the water-line. 





Chain Cables..—A question of some considera- 
ble moment has been presented to us, respecting 
the relative goodness of chain cables manufac- 
tured in this country, and those made in Wales. 
It appears that the American-made cables are not 
to be trusted; not because the iron itself is not 
equally good with the foreign, but because there 
are some bad links in nearly every chain, that 
give way when submitted to the test which the 
imported cables will uniformly bear. It has been 
said that this is owing to the difference in the 
mode of making the links; that in Wales they 
are not touched with the hammer excepting 
whilst they are at a good red heat, and that they 
are consequently left in an annealed and tough 
state. We see some valid objections to this ex- 
planation ; but whatever be the cause, whether 
the defect is in the iron-master or in the smith, 
it ought to be discovered, and the remedy applied. 
There is too much at stake, when a vessel 1s de- 
pendent for safety upon her cable, to admit of any 
one employing those in which the fullest confi- 
dence cannot be placed. If the difference under 
consideration be in the manipulation, and not in 
the iron, the facts in reference thereto may lead 
to valuable results in other branches of the iron 
business; such, for example, as the manufacture 
of boiler iron, and indeed of all articles where 
great tenacity is of essential importance.—Ameri- 
can Paper. 





Substitute for Paper-Hangings.—A substitute 
for paper-hangings has been invented in Manchas- 
ter, and bids fair, as an article of upholstery, to 
command an extensive sale. In the spinning and 
manufacture of cotton, it is well known that there 
are great quantities of fine waste, commonly 
called flyings. These have been collected, and, 
by means of hydraulic presses, converted into a 
kind of thin cloth, which take the stain equally 
well with paper, and is found to be a good and 
cheap substitute for that article on the walls of 
dwelling-houses. 
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Glass Piouing—Anane, the prizes awarded 
by the Paris Academy of Sciences, at their last 
sitting, was the following :—“ To Israel Robinet, 
workman, for the substitution of the action of a 
machine for that of the human lungs in glass- 
blowing, 8000 francs. By means of this valua- 
ble invention, the health of the glass-blower, 
will, in future, be preserved, and the product of his 
manufacture greatly improved ,both as regards accu- 
racy of form and the capability of making articles of 
greater dimensions than was formerly possible.” 


Mr. Bradford, a country watch-maker, residing 
at Newton-Abbott, in Devonshire, has produced 
several pieces of very curious mechanism. First, 
a machine, representing a lamp, suspended by a 
small brass rod, hung to the ceiling, which con- 
stantly turns round, carrying a quantity of 
watches and two lights, and is made to work in 
two different parts. The second is a brass ball, 
which runs 28 feet 64 times in an hour—being 
upwards of 21,000 feet in 12 hours—without any 
individual knowing the cause of its going ex- 
cept the machanist and his one The last is a 
time-piece going without weights or springs, 
showing the hours, minutes, days of the week, 
and days of the month. 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The following Proclamation for dissolving the 
present Parliament, and declaring the calling of an- 
other, was issued on the 5th of December :— 

“ Wittiam R.—Whereas, we have thought fit, 
by and with the advice of our Privy Council, to 
dissolve this present Parliament, which stands 
prorogued to Seute. the 11th day of December 
instant: We do, for that end, publish this our 
Royal Proclamation, and do hereby dissolve the 
said Parliament accordingly ; and the Lords Spirit- 
ual and Temporal, and the Knights, Citizens, and 
Burgesses, and the Commissioners for Shires and 
Burghs, of the House of Commons, are discharged 
from their meeting and attendance on the said 
Tuesday, the 11th day of December instant ; and 
we being desirous and resolved, as soon as may 
be, to meet our people, and to have their advice 
in Parliament, do hereby make known to all our 
loving subjects our Royal will and pleasure to 
call a new Parliament; and do hereby further de- 
clare, that, with the advice of our Privy Council, 
we have given orders to our Chancellor of that 
part of our United Kingdom called Great Britain, 
and our Chancellor of Ireland, that they do re- 
spectively, upon notice thereof, forthwith issue 
out writs in due form, and according to law, for 
calling a new Parliament, and we do hereby also, 
by this our Royal Proclamation, under our Great 
Seal of our United Kingdom, require writs forthwith 
to be issued accordingly by our said Chanccllors 
respectively, for causing the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal and Commons, who are to serve in the 
said Parliament, to be duly returned to, and give 
their attendance in, our said Parliament ; which 
writs are to be returnable on the 29th day of Jan- 
uary next. 

“Given at our Court, at St. James, this 3d. day 

of December, 1832, and in the third year 
of our reign. 
“ God save the King!” 


THE ELECTIONS. 


Returns of Members elected to serve in Parlia- 
ment for the several boroughs, cities, and counties 
of Great Britain. 
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Abingdon—Mr. Duffield 

Andover—Mr. H. Fellows, Mr. R. Etwall 

Anglesea—Sir K. B. Bulkeley 

Arundel—Lord D. C. Stuart 

Ashburton—Mr. Poyntz 

Ashton—Col. Williams 

Aylesbury—Mr. Rickford, Col. Hanmer 

Banbury—Mr. H. W. Tancred 

Barnstaple—Mr. Chichester, Major Fancourt 

Bath—General Palmer, Mr. Roebuck 

Beaumaris—Mr. F. Paget 

Bedford—Mr. Whitbread, Mr. Crawley 

Bedfordshire—Mr. J. F. Russsel, Mr. W. Stuart 

Berkshire—Mr. Palmer. Mr. Throckmorton, Mr. 
Walter 

Berwick—Sir R. Donkin, Sir F. Blake 

Beverly—Mr. Langdale, Mr. Burton 

Bewdley—Sir T. Winnington 

Birmingham—Mr. Attwood, Mr. Scholefield 

Blackburn—Mr. W. Fielding, Mr. W. Turner 

Bodmin—Mr. Petre, Mr. Spry 

Bolton—Col. Torrens, Mr. Bolling 

Boston—Mr. J. Wilkes, Major Handley 

Bradford—Mr. Lester, Mr. Hardy 

Brecon—Col. Wood 

Brecon, B.—Mr. L. V. Watkins 

Bridgcnorth—Mr. Pigot, Mr. T. Whitmore 

Bridgewater—Mr. Tynte, Mr. Tayleure 

Brighton—Mr. Wigney, Mr. Faithful 

Bridport—Mr. H. Warburton, Mr. J. Romilly 

Bristol—Sir R. Vyvyan, Mr. Baillie 

Buckingham—Sir H. Verney, Sir T. Freemantle 

Bucks—Marq. of Chandos, Mr. J. Smith 

Bury, L.—Mr. Walker 

Bury St. Edm.—Earl Jermyn, Mr. Eagle 

Caernarvonshire—Mr. Thomas A. Smith 

Calne—Earl of Kerr 

Cambridge University—Mr. Goulburn, Mr. M. 
Sutton 

Cambridgeshire—Mr. Yorke, Mr. Townley, Mr. 
Childers 

Canterbury—Lord Fordwich, Mr. Watson 

Cardiff—Mr. J. Nicholl 

Cardigan—Mr. Pryce Pryce 

Cardiganshire—Mr. W. E. Powell 

Carliske—Mr. P. Howard, Mr. James 

Carmarthen—Hon. Mr. Yelverton 

Carmarthenshire—Mr. E, H. Adams, Hon. G.R. 
Trevor 

Carnarvon—Sir C. Paget 

Chatham—Lieut. Col. Maberley 

Cheltenham—Capt. F. Berkeley 

Cheshire—Earl Grosvenor, Mr. Wilbraham 

Chester—Lord R. Grosvenor, Mr. Jarvis 

Chichester—Lord A. Lennox, Mr. J. A Smith 

Chippenham—Mr. Neeld, Mr. H. F. Talbot 

Christchurch—Mr. G. W. Tapps 

Cirenchester—Mr. Cripps, Lord Apsley 

Clithero—Mr. Fort 

Cockermouth—Mr. Dykes, Mr. Aglionb 

Colchester.—Mr. Saunderson, Mr. W. Harvey 

Cornwall, East—Mr. Pendarves, Sir C. Lemon 

Coventry—Mr. Ellice, Mr. H. L. Bulwer 

Cricklade—Mr. Calley, Mr. Gordon 

Cumberland, East—Sir J. Graham, Mr. Blamire 

Dartmouth—Col. Seale 

Denbigh, B.—Mr. J. Maddocks 

Denbighshire—Sir W. Wynne, Mr. R. Biddulph 

Derby—Mr. Strutt, Mr. Cavendish 

Derbyshire, South—Mr. Vernon, Lord Waterpark 

Devizes—Mr. Locke, Mr. Gore 

Devonport—Sir G. Grey, Sir E. Codrington 

Devon, North—Hon. N. Fellowes, Viscount Eb- 
rington 

Dorchester—Mr. R. Williams, Mr. A. Cooper 

Dorsetshire—Lord Ashley, Mr. W. Banks, Mr. W. 
Ponsonby 

Dover—Mr. Thomson, Sir J. R. Reid 

Droitwich—Mr. J. H. Foley 

Dudley—Sir J. Campbell 
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Durham—Mr. Harland, Col. Chaytor 

Durham, North—Mr. Lambton, Sir H. Williamson 

Essex, South—Mr. Dare, Sir T. Lennard 

Evesham—Sir C. Cockerell, Mr. Hudson 

Exeter—Mr. Buller, Mr. Divett 

Eye—Sir E. Kerrison ; 

Finsbury—Mr. R. Grant, Sergeant Spankle 

Flint—Sir S. Glynne 

Flintshire—Hon. E. Mostyn 

Frome—Mr. Shephard 

Gateshead—Mr. —_ 

Gloucester—Capt. Berkeley, Mr. Phillpotts 

Gloucestershire, East—Sir W. Guise, Mr. H. 
Moreton 

Glouchestershire, W.—Hon. G. Berkeley, Hon. A. 
Moreton 

Grantham—Admiral Tollemache, Mr. Welby 

Greenwich—Capt. Dundas, Mr. Barnard 

Grimsby—Mr. Maxfield , 

Guildford—Mr. Mangles, Mr. Wall 

Halifax—Mr. Wood, Mr Briggs 

Hampshire, North—Mr. S. Lefevre, Mr. Scott 

Hampshire, South—Lord Palmerston, Sir G. 
Staunton 

Harwich—Mr. Herries, Mr. Tower 

Hastings—Mr. North, Mr. Warre 

Haverford—Sir R. B. Phillips 

Helstone—Mr. Fox 

Hereford—Mr. Biddulph, Mr. Clive 

Herefordshire—Sir R. Price, Mr. K. Hoskins, Mr. 
E. T. Foley 

Hertford—Lord Ingestrie, Lord Mahon 

Honiton—Lord Villiers, Mr. Todd 

Horsham—Mr. Hurst 

Huddersfield—Mr. Fenton 

Hull—Mr. Hill, Mr. Hutt 

Huntingdon—Colonel Peel, Mr. Pollock 

Huntingdonshire—Lord Mandeville, Mr. J. B. 
Rooper 

Hythe—Mr. Majoribanks 

Ipswhich—Mr, Morrison, Mr. Wason 

Kendal—Mr. J. Brougham 

Kent (West)—Mr. Hodges, Mr. Rider 

King’s Lynn—Lord G. Bentinck, Lord W. Lennox 

Knaresborough—Mr. Richards, Mr. Rotch 

Lambeth—Mr. Tennyson, Mr. Hawes 

Lancaster—Mr. Greene, Mr. Stuart 

Lancashire—(N.)—Mr. W. Patten, Mr. Stanley 

Launceston—Sir F. Hardinge 

Leeds—Mr. Marshall, Mr. Macaulay 

Leicester—Mr. Evans, Mr. W. Ellice 

Leicester (N.)—Lord R. Manners, Mr. C. M. 
Phillips 

Leicester (S.)\—Mr. E. Dawson, Mr. H. Halford 

Leominster—Lord Hotham, Mr. Bish 

Lewes—Mr. J. R. Kemp, Sir C. R. Blount 

Lichfield—Sir G. Anson, Sir E. Scott 

Lincoln—Mr. Heneage, Mr. E. L. Bulwer 

Lincolnshire (Kesteven)—Mr. H. Handley, Mr. 
T. Heathcote 

Liskeard—Mr. C. Buller 

Liverpool—Mr. Ewart, Lord Sandon 

London—Mr. Grote, Alder. Waitham, Alderwood, 
Alder, Ke 

Ludlow—Mr. B. Romilly, Viscount Clive 

Lyme-—-Mr. W. Pinney. 

Lymington—Sir C. Neale, Mr. Stewart 

Macclesfield—Mr. Ryle, Mr. Brocklehurst 

Maidstone—Mr. Robarts, Mr. Barnett 

Maldon—Mr. Lennard, Mr. Q. Dick 

Malmesbury—Lord Andover 

Malton—Mr. Pepys, Mr. Wentworth 

Manchester--Mr.Phillips, Mr. P. Thomson(double) 

Marlborough—Lord FE. Bruce, Mr. Baring 

Marlow—Mr. J. P. Williams, Col. Clayton 

Marylebone—Mr. B. Portman, Sir W. Horne 

Merioneth—Sir R. W. Vaughan 

Merthyr--Mr. J. J. Guest 

Middlesex—Mr. Hume, Mr. Byng 
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Midhurst—Mr. F’. Spencer 

Monmounth—Mr. R. Hall 

Monmouthshire--Lord G. H. Somerset, Mr. Wil- 
liams 

Morpeth—Mr. Howard 

Newark—Mr. Gladstanes, Mr. Handley 

Newcastle-under-Lyme—Sir H. Willonghby, Mr. 
Miller 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne—Sir M. W. Ridley, Mr. 
Hodgson 

Newport, Isle of Wight—Mr. Hawkins, Mr Ord 

Norfolk, West—Sir J. Astley, Sir W. Folkes 

Northampton, B.—Mr. V. Smith, Mr. Ross 

Northampton, South—Lord Althorp, Mr. Cart- 
wright 

Northumberland, North—Viscount Howick, Lord 
Ossulston 

Northumberland, C.--Mr. W. Beaumont, Mr. M. 
Bell 


Norwich--Lord Stormont, Sir J. Scarlett 

Nottingham—Gen. Ferguson, Ld. Duncannon 

Nottingham, South—Earl of Lincoln, Mr. J. E. 
Denison 

Nottinghamshire, North—-Lord Lumley, Mr. 
Houldsworth 

Oldhams—Mr. John Fielden, Mr. Cobbett 

Oxford—Mr. Langstone, Mr. Stonor 

Oxfordshire—Mr. G. V. Harcourt, Lord Norreys, 
Mr. Weyland 

Pembroke—Mr. Owen 

Pembrokshire—Sir J. Owen 

Penryn—Mr. Rolfe, Lord Tullamore 

Peterborough—Sir R. Hearon, Mr. Fazakerley 

Petersfield—Mr. Lefevre 

Plymouth—Mr. Collier, Mr. Bows 

Pontefract—Mr. Jerningham, Mr. Gully 

Portsmouth—Mr. Carter, Mr. Baring 

Preston—Mr. Fleetwood, Mr. Stanley 

Radnor—Mr. R. Price 

Radnorshire—Mr. IF. Lewis 

Reading—Mr. C. Russell, Mr. C.F. Palmer 

Reigate—Viscount Eastnor 

Retford—Mr. Vernon, Lord Newark 

Richmond—Sir R. Dundas, Hon. J. C. Dundas 

Ripon—Mr. Stavely, Mr. Crompton 

Rochdale—Captain Fenton 

Rochester—Mr. Bernal, Mr. Mills 

Rutland—Sir G. Noel, Mr. Heathcote 

Rye—Captain Curteis 

Salford—Mr. Brotherton 

Salisbury—Mr. Brodie, Mr. W. Wyndham 

Sandwich—Sir E. 'Trowbridge, Mr, Marryatt 

Scarborough—Sir W. Johnstone, Sir G. Cayley 

Shaftesbury—Mr. Poulter 

Sheffield—Mr. Parker, Mr. Buckingham 

Shoreham, New—Sir C. Burrell, Mr. Goring 

Shrewsbury—Sir J. Hanmer, Mr. Slaney 

Shropshire, North—Sir R. Hill, Mr. Cotes 

Southampton—Mr. A. Atherley, Mr. B. Hoy 

South Shields—Mr. Ingham, Mr. Palmer 

Southwark—Mr. W. Brougham, Mr. S. Humphery 

Stafford—Capt. Chetwynd, Capt. Grownow 

Stafford, North—Sir W. Mosely, Mr. Buller 

Stafford, South—Sir J. Wrottesley, Mr. Littleton 

Stamford—Mr. Chaplin, Mr. Finch 

Stockport—Mr. J. Marsland, Mr. J. H. Lloyd 

Stoke-upon-Trent—Mr. Davenport, Mr. Wedg- 
wood 

Stroud—Mr. Hyatt, Mr. Ricardo 

St. Ives—Mr. Halse 

Sudbury—Mr. A. Taylor, Sir J. B. Walsh 

Suffolk, East—Lord Henniker, Sir C. B. Vere 

Sunderland—Colonel Chaytor, Mr. Barrington 

Surrey, East—Mr. Briscoe, Major Beauclerk 

Surrey, West—Mr, Denison, Mr. Leech 

Sussex, West—Lord J. G. Lennox, Earl of Surrey 

Sussex, East—Hon. C. Cavendish, and H. B. Cur- 
teis 

Tamworth—Lord C. V. Townsend, Sir R. Peel 
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‘faunton—Mr. H. Labouchere, Mr. E. T. Bian- 
bridge 
Tewkesbury—Mr. H. Tracey, Mr. Martin 
Thetford—Lord T. Fitzroy, Mr. F. Baring 
Tiverton—Mr. Heathcote, Lord Kenned 
Tower Hamlets—Dr. Lushington, Mr. Clay 
Truro—Sir H. Vivian, Mr. Tooke 
Tynemouth—Mr. G. F. Young 
akefield—Mr. Gaskill 
Wallingford—Mr. Blackstone 
Walsall—Mr. Foster 
Wareham—Mr. Calcraft 
Warrington—Mr. Hornb 
Warwick—Sir C. Greville, Mr. King 
Warwickshire (South)—Sir G. Skipwith, Sir G. 
Philli 
Wells—Mr. Lamont, Mr. Lee 
Westbury—Sir R. F. Lopez 
Westminster—Sir F. Burdett, Sir J. Hobhouse 
Westmoreland—Lord Lowther, Mr. Barham 
Weymouth—Mr. Buxton, Sir F. Johnstone 
Whitehaven—Mr. M. Attwood 
Whitby—Mr. Chapman 
Wigan—Mr. Thicknesse, Mr. Potter 
Wight, County—Sir R. Simeon 
Wilton—Mr. Penruddocke 
Wilts, South—Mr. J. Benett, Hon. S. Herbert 
Wilts, North—Mr. Methuen, Sir J. D. Astley 
Winchester—Mr. Mildmay, Mr. Baring 
Windsor—Mr. Ramsbottom, Sir J. Pechell 
Wolverhampton—Mr. W. Whitmore, Mr. R. 
Fryer 
Woodstock—Marquis Blandford 
Worcester—Colonel Davies, Mr. Robinson 
betas = West—Colonel Lygon, Hon. T. H. 
ole 
Ween, East—Mr. Cookes, Mr. Russell 
Wycombe—Mr. Smith, Colonel Gre 
Yarmouth—Colonel Anson, Sir G. Rumbold 
York—Mr. Petre, Mr. Bayntun 
York (N.R.)—Hon. W. Duncombe, E. S. Caley, 


Esq. 
Yorkshire, East—Mr. R. Bethell, P. Thomson 


IRELAND. 


Armagh—Mr. L. Dobbyn 

Bandon—Hon. Capt. Bernard 

Belfast—Lord Chichester, E. Tennant, Esq. 

Carlow—Mr. Vigors 

Carlow, C.—W. ea! and T. Wallace, Esqrs. 

Carrickfergus—C. K. Dobbs 

Cavan—Mr. Maxwell, Mr. J. Young 

Clare—Major Macnamara, C. O’Brien, Esq. 

Clonmel—Mr. D. Ronayne 

Coleraine—Sir J. Beresford 

Cork—Mr. D. Callaghan and Dr. Baldwin 

Derry—Sir R. Ferguson 

Derry, C.—Sir R. Bateson, T. Jones, Esq. 

Donegal—Sit E. Hayes, Colonel Conolly 

Drogheda—Mr. O’Dwyer 

Dublin—Mr. D. O’Connell, Mr. Ruthven 

Dublin University—Mr. Shaw, Mr. Lefro 

Dublin, C.—C. Fenians and G. Evans, 

Dungarvon—Mr. Lam 

Ennis—F. Macnamara, Esq. 

Galway—Lynch and Maclaughlin, Esqrs. 

Kerry, C.—F. W. Mullens, and C. O’Connell, 
usqrs. 

Kildare’ C.—E. Ruthven and R. M. O’Ferrall, 


rs. 

Kilkenny, C.—Hon. P. Butler, W. Finn, Esq. 
Leitrim—Lord Clements, and S. White. Esq. 
Limerick—W. Roche and D. Roche, Esqrs. 
Lisburn—Mr. Meynell 

Longford, C.—L. White and J. Rorke, Esqrs. 
Louth, C.—J. Fitzgerald and H. Bellew, Esqs. 
Mallow—Mr. T. O. Daunt 

Mayo—J. Browne and D. Browne, Esqrs. 
New Ross—Mr. J. H. Talbot 5 

11 


sqrs. 
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Potarlington—Mr. Gladstone 

Roscommon—O’Coner Don, Mr. F. French 

Sligo—A. Percival and E. Cooper, Esqrs. 

Sligo, B.—J. Martin, Esq. 

—— —Hon. C. O’Callagan, Mr. Sheil 

Trale r. M. O’Connell 

Tyrone—Hon. H. Corry, Sir H. Stewart, Bart. 
aterford, C.—Christmas and Barron, Esqrs. 

balay C.—M. Chapman, Esq. and Sir R. 


e 

Wexford—Mr. Walker 

Wexford, C._—Robt. Carew, H. Lambert, Esqs. 
Wicklow, C.—R. Howard, J. Grattan, Esqrs. 
Youghall—Mr. J. O’Connell 


SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeen, B.—Mr. Bannerman 

Argyllshire—J. H. Callender, Esq. 

Ayr District of Burghs—Mr. Kennedy 

Banff, C.—G. Ferguson, Esq. 

Berwick, C.—Mr. Majoribanks 

Bute, C.—Charles Stuart, Esq. 

Caithness, C.—Hon. G. Sinclair 

Dumfries—Mr. H. Johnstone 

Dumfries, B.—General Sharpe 

Dundee—Mr. Kinloch 

Edinburgh—Mr. Jeffrey, Mr. Abercromby 

Edinburgh, C.—Sir J. Dalrymple 

—_ and Nairn, B.—Hon. FW. Grant 

Falkirk— —— Gillon, Esq. 

Fife Burghs—A. Johnston, Esq. 

Fife—J. Wemyss, Esq. 

Forfar—Mr. Ross 

Forfar, C_—Hon. B. G. Halyburton 

Glasgow—Mr. Ewing, Mr. Oswald 

Greenock--Mr. Wallace 

Haddington—Mr. Balfour 

Haddington, B.—Mr. R. Stewart 

Kilmarnock Boroughs—Captain Dunlop 

Kirkaldy B.--Mr. R. Ferguson 

Kirkcudbright—-Mr. R. Fergusson 

Lanark, C.—Mr. Maxwell 

Leith, B.—Mr. J. A. Murray 

Linlithgow, C.--Sir Alexander Ho 

Nairn and Forres, B.—-Colonel Bailey 

Peebles—Sir J. Hay 

Selkirk, C.—Robert Pringle, Esq. 

St. Andrew’s District of hento~Die. Andrew 
Johnston 

Stirling Boroughs—Lord Dalmeny 

Wick Burghs—James Loch, Esq. 

Wigton Burghs—E. Stewart, Esq. 

Wigtown, C.—-Sir A. Agnew 


An Extraordinary Gazette was published early 
in the month, allowing Dutch vessels, in the East 
and West Indies, in Africa or America, to enter 
and clear out of the aforesaid places; and it was 
further ordered, that all Dutch vessels with perish- 
able cargoes, which should have been, or might be 
detained, should be immediately released, and al- 
lowed to proceed on their voyages. 





THE COLONIES. 


Canapa.—From the “ Montreal Gazette” we 
learn that the inhabitants of Sherbrooke County, 
in a meeting at Lennoxville, unanimously request- 
ed their representatives to support the encourage- 
ment of emigration, and the plans of the Land 
Company, in the House of Assembly during this 
Session ; which example, it was supposed, would 
be followed Wy all the other townships. This 
movement will, we hope, excite the attention of 
our Colonial Minister, who, regardless of the nar- 
row policy which prompts the French Canadians 
to grumble ut improvements they had not the soul 
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to attempt themselves, will only pursue those mea- 
sures which at once shall promote the best interésts 
of the colonies and the mother country, It can- 
not require any force of argument to prove that it 
is better for England to lend her protection to a 
well-populated and fertile colony in preference to 
a few thinly-peopled towns entirely surrounded 
by vast forests and tracts of waste 'and, which a 
few years back was the condition of the Canadas. 
Marking the amazing advancement of those colo- 
nies, let us hope, in this marching time of know- 
ledge, that some ofits valuable light may, through 
the agency of our Government, fall upon this po- 
litical clique, who abrogate to themselves the title 
of Les Enfans du Sol. 

The Legislative Assembly was opened on the 
15th, in a speech by the Governor, from which the 
following is the only extract which is interestin 
in Europe :—“ The period having arrived for ef- 
fecting a new adjustment of the proportion to be 
paid to Upper Canada of certain vn a levied in 
this province, the commissioners nominated on 
the part of the two provinces respectively, under 
provisions of the Act 3d Geo. IV., cap. 119, have 
recently met, and entered largely into the con- 
sideration of that subject ; and although the dis- 

ion which thereupon was conducted 
with no less cordiality and good feeling than with 
ability and diligence on both sides, I am concern- 
ed at having to announce to we that the com- 
missioners have separated without coming to any 
decision on the important question intrusted to 
their management ; and having, moreover, differ- 
ed in regard,to the appointment conjointly of a 
third commissioner or arbitrator, it becomes neces- 
sary, according to the provisions of the abovemen- 
tioned act (sec.—) to refer the matter to his Ma- 
jesty’s government for the purpose of obtainin, 
the appointment of an arbitrator under the roya 





_ sign manual.” 


. 





West Inpies.—Jamaica.—The speech of Lord 
Mulgrave to the House of Assembly in Jamaica, 
on the 30th of October, enters into minute details 
of the state of the island, political and commer- 
cial, and the cause and effects of the late rebel- 
lion, and isa highly interesting document. With 
regard to the question of slavery, his Lordship 
states that the Soitee in Council will not be en- 
forced, and trusts that the House of Assembly 
will entertain the subject at an early day, that 
the measures for the amelioration of the slaves 
may emanate from the planters and the authori- 
ties of the island. The Governor states that he 
has made the tour of Jamaica ; that he has strict- 
ly investigated into the causes of the late rebel- 
lion, and from all the evidence he has collected, 
such a great calamity is not likely again to occur. 
His speech has given the highest satisfaction to 
all parties in the island. 


St. Lucia.—Advices from St. Lucia contain a 
— of Governor Farquharson, in which 
e states that the Regulations of the Ordinance 
of 1826 had not been strictly complied with by 
alien foreigners, and that, in consequence of their 
“having presumed” to attach their signatures 
and allow their names to be appended to various 
petitions and declarations; with an avowed deter- 
mination to impede the execution of the Order in 
Council, and a resolution not to pay voluntarily 
the taxes towards the maintanance of the coloniel 
establishments, the Governor ordered that all 
alien foreigners, resident in the colony, should, 
within one month from the date of the promulga- 
tion of the proclamation, produce their permits 
of residence ; and that the payment of all arrears 
of taxes, and all fines ad other penalties pre- 
scribed for non-performance, would be rigorously 
enforced. 





East Inp1Es.—By a proclamation of the Gov 
ernor of the Mauritius of the 3rd of September, 
it was decreed, in consequence of the death of 
John Justin Cooper, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of Appeal, that until his Majesty’s pleasure be 
known, Edward Redmond, Esq. should continue 
to exercise the office of Procureur-General, and 
Nicholas Gustave Bestel that of Assistant Judge 
of the Supreme Court. The Governor, in honour of 
his Majesty’s birth-day, had remitted to eleven pris- 
oners, imprisoned for various periods, the remain- 
der of the term of their respective imprisonments, 

A dreadful fire occurred on the 25th of July 
in the fort at Calcutta. It commenced in the 
arsenal, and destroyed two sides of the square, 
used as godonns for all descriptions of stores,— 
such as ropes, canvass, tar, turpentine, pitch, mil- 
itary accountrements, &c. all of which, with the 
buildings, were completely destroyed. The loss 
is calculated at several lacs of rupees. The for- 
tunate veering and unexpected subsidence of the 
wind saved the armoury, which, with its splendid 
and immense stand of arms, was a long time in 
imminent danger. To save the armoury, recourse 
was had to battering down with shot from 18- 
pounders. The crop of indigo in the East is rep- 
resented in the last letters as short and bad. 


Care or Goop Hopre.—The Cape of Good 
Hope papers of the 9th September contained an 
interesting report of the Committee of the Philan- 
thropic Society established there, from which it 
appears that the number of female slaves emanci- 
pated since the establishment of the Society on 
the 15th of November, 1828, had been 102, The 
number of the slaves at the Cape is estimated, 
in round numbers, at 34,000. The Caffres on the 
frontier had been attacked by a party of soldiers, 
under Lieutenant Ross, and driven away, their 
property being burned. The cause of this is said 
to be that some stolen cattle had been traced to 
Caffreland, resistance was offered, and four of the 
Caffres killed. The whole population of the Kat 
River Settlement is said to be from 4000 to 5000 
persons. 

GREENLAND. We have received an account 
of the Davis’s Straits and Greenland Whale Fish- 
ery for 1832. It appears that eighty-one ships 
had been employed, of which five, viz., the Ariel 
and Shannon, of Hull, the Egginton, of Kirkaldy, 
the Junoand William Young, of Leith, were lost. 
The produce of this fishery A been 12,578 tuns, 
of 252 gallons each, and the quantity of whale- 
bone was about 670 tons weight, valued at about 
100,00001. The value of the oil was 250,0001. 
The number of seamen employed was nearly 4000. 


APPOINTMENTS, PROMOTIONS, &c. 

By writ under the great seal, the following eld- 
est sons of Peers are themselves raised to the 
dignity of hereditorial legislators :— 

rancis Russell (by courtesy Marquis of Tavis- 
stock (is created Baron Howland, of Streatham, 
in the county of Surry. 

Henry Paget (by courtesy Earl of Uxbridge) is 
raised to the style and title of Baron Paget, of 
Byran Desert, in the county of Stafford. 

George Harvey Grey, (by courtesy Lord Grey,) 
is called to the House of Peers, as ewe Grey, of 
Groby, in the county of Leicester. 

Edward Smith Stanley (commonly called Lord 
Stanley) is elevated to the honour of the peerage, 
under the title of Baron Stanley, of Bickerstaff, 
in the county palatine of Lancashire. 

Lord Sherborne is to be created Earl of Cheltenham. 

Sir Thomas Brisbane has been elected Presi- 
dent of the Royal Society, Edinburgh, in the 
room of the late Sir Walter Keott. Mr. Macaulay 
has been appointed Secretary to the Board of 
Control, vacant by the death of Mr. Hyde Villiers. 
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What is likely to be the first political measure 
of the Government.—Considerations on 
Church Reform, and the policy of coupling 
the Abolition of Tithes with the Revision 
of Corn Laws.—The Ballot, the earliest 
time for discussing that question is the best. 


THERE is that period in the history of 
states when grievances having grown to a 
certain point, they cannot be singly consid- 
ered without giving cause to the impatient 
people to imagine their rulers lukewarm 
upon the points that are delayed. Necessa- 
ry procrastination seems to them unseasona- 
ble trifling. A great constitutional change 
is rarely effected until the community has 
become willing, at all hazards, to try the ex- 
periment of possible dangers, in order to re- 
move certain incumbrances. The moment 
their purpose is effected, and the change 
secured, the people become clamorous for 
the outward and visible sign of its effects. 
They consented to a change to remove their 
grievances—and they lose not an instant in 
crowding all the grievances in a body on the 
puzzled tribunal they have chosen. But the 
more free a state is, the more delicacy is 
always shown to sectarian and contesting 
interests. A.despot marches at once to the 
end he considers good, and removes all the 
grievances he consents to abolish, while a 
free assembly is deliberating about one. 
Thus in changes from republican to mo- 
narchical institutions more instantaneous 
good is effected than by changes from 
monarchy to republicanism. One man in 
Athens (Solon) made all the laws—he was 
the legislative despot for the time; but 
everybody wanted to amend this and alter 
that ; so many little sects pressed upon him, 
that the good he had effected for the com- 
munity became jeopardized by the mere 
freedom of discussion. And Solon left the 
country an exile, in order to leave his laws 
unimpaired, He saw that it was necessary 
to decide, and the time had arrived when 





there was only danger in deliberation. Au- 
gustus in three years effected more benefi- 
cial and popular reforms than the Roman 
republic effected in half a century after the 
expulsion of the kings. And hence we may 
gather this truth, that when a vast variety 
of reforms, all combated by petty interests, 
are become necessary, a wise despot is more 
beneficial to the state, for the moment, than 
a wise assembly; in which last, a nice re- 
gard to the interests of every man naturally 
retards, by a prolix tenderness, the progress 
of reformation to the community. We have 
made this remark because, in the natural im- 
patience of the people for destroying a mo- 
nopoly in one quarter, and an abuse in the 
other, we think it right that they should per- 
ceive that the very Constitution they value 
may delay the very measures they desire. 
There is something almost ludicrous in the 
manner in which each proposed reform is 
pushed forward, as the first which ought to 
engross the attention of Parliament. With 
one it is the Ballot—with another it is 
Church Reform—a third declares nothing is 
so immediately oppressive as the Assessed 
Taxes—a fourth asserts that the first bur- 
then to be removed must be the Taxes on 
Knowledge. Then come, péle-méle, one 
upon the other, all the questions of all the 
Monopolies—the Bank Charter, the East 
India Company, and, most noxious of all, the 
Planters’ monopoly of Negro flesh. Quan- 
ius sudor! What work for the new Parlia- 
ment! But which of all the thousand ques- 
tions demanding the most immediate con- 
sideration will be lucky enough to obtain it? 
In the Ministerial legislative measures, evi- 
dently the Church Reform—and this for va- 
rious reasons. Ist. Because the state of 
Ireland is—national prejudice apart—im- 
measurably more critical than the state of 
affairs in this country; next, because the 
evils there complained of are the most intol- 
erable,—and, above all, because the present 
laws are thoroughly worn out by their own 
injustice; and so long oppressive, have 
grown at last inefficacious. The first dread 
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and monstrous Apparition that meets us in 
facing the state of Ireland, is its Ecclesiasti- 
cal Establishment—and there the first exor- 
cising Reform must be applied. But Church 
Reform in Ireland includes the principle of 
Church Reform in England; and the two 
measures will probably be either conjoined, 
or immediately consecutive to each other. 
Again, the Church Reform is most likely to 
be brought on the first opportunity, because, 
as Ministers are resolved to reject the Ballot, 
it will be their obvious policy to meet the 
denial of one grievance by the reform of 
another. The tactics of the Nursery and 
the Cabinet are pretty much the same :— 
“You must not meddle with that my dear— 
it is very dangerous—it eats up little boys; 
—but here is this pretty thing for Jacky to 
play with!”—The popular Jacky takes the 
last toy, but he too often retains unabated 
his resolution for the first. While on the 
question of Church Reform, we should ob- 
serve, that the “ Examiner” has forestalled, 
in some very able and well reasoned writ- 
ing, what we had always intended for our 
own especial consideration, whenever we 
came to an elaborate view of the question of 
Ecclesiastical Reform ;—namely, the policy 
of uniting a revision of the Corn Laws with 
an alteration in the system of Tithes. No- 
thing can be more plain than that the most 
proper time for hazarding a removal of the 
supposed protection of land, is that in which 
you take from land the most unquestioned 
of its burthens. If the agriculturists can be 
shown that the two measures must go to- 
gether, and that they are almost parts of one 
financial, though not legislative, principle, 
what a world of difficulty in the alarm of 
some, the prejudice of others, the general 
obstinacy, and it may be the general selfish- 
ness, would be swept away! People would 
then come to the examination of the involv- 
ed and difficult—(for, say what the econo- 
mists will, it is no easy theorem)—question 
of the Corn Laws, with vigilance indeed, 
but something of impartiality: they would 
see that one certain measure of relief was 
coupled with the consideration of a supposed 
hazardous alteration; and they would, there- 
fore, be more inclined to calculate dispas- 
sionately the nature of that hazard, and the 
probable results of that alteration. In order 
to make people reason fairly on any question 
in which they are themselves concerned, the 
fear of loss in one quarter should be equilib- 
rized by the certainty of gain in another. 
With regard to the degree of Church Re- 
form meditated by the Ministers, we feel a 
shrewd suspicion, that in proportion to the 
quantum of demand for the Ballot that is re- 
sisted will be the quantum of Ecclesiastical 
Reform acceded to. Still we are at loss 
to conceive by what tone Mr. Stanley, who, 
from his position in Ireland, must necessari- 
ly have a very considerable share in the 
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proposed Bill, will accommodate his declared 
opinions to such a measure as will satisfy 
the people. We incline, indeed, to believe, 
that that able speaker has less political ob- 
stinacy than is commonly attributed to him. 
The rash are rarely stubborn;—and what 
they say to-day is no decisive token of what 
they will do to-morrow. 

Having said thus much on the as yet un- 
conjecturable secret of Ecclesiastical Re- 
form, because we consider it the legislative 
question most likely to be first brought for- 
ward by the Ministers, we shall proceed to 
say a few words on that subject, which will 
receive the earliest attention from the in- 
dependent Reformers—we mean the Bal- 
lot. Now it is said that this is the worst 
time to bring forward that question. The 
“Globe” canters over the principle, and 
makes a dead halt against the season:— 
“Years must elapse,” cry the procrastina- 
tors, “before you will apply the Ballot; 
meanwhile other questions require immedi- 
ate discussion—because an immediate ad- 
justment.” One word, then, on this point, 
since it is made the popular cry. 

What is the natural time for perfecting a 
law once passed, and in which deficien- 
cies are perceived? Is it immediately 
you perceive them, or is it four years after- 
wards ?>—Will you wait till the errors have 
become incorporated with the system, and 
their roots tough and strong, or will you 
pluck them out while they are yet young 
and tender?—Is it not the case with de- 
fects in legislation, that every year gives 
them the quiet sanction of custom, and 
that the moss of prestige, which covers 
them, is the accumulation of time? Again, 
look at the question in a conservative 
point of view:—is it not less exciting— 
less provocative of that craving after inno- 
vation which the Tories so reprobate, to 
settle at once a popular question, rather 
than to allow it to be agitated and re-agitat- 
ed, brooded over, and declaimed upon in 
all democratic meetings for three or four 
years? Is not Lord Brougham’s meta- 
phor of the sybil as applicable to one part 
of Reform as the other ?—and is it not fear- 
fully true, that the delay of justice increases 
only the vehemence of demand and the 
costliness of concession? The question is 
capable of a logical dilemma—either the 
cry for the Ballot will grow weaker by time 
or not ;—if weaker, only the enemies of the 
question can recommend delay. Mark this, 
and do not let any of its friends be ensnared 
by a pretext; but if it does not grow weaker 
by time, procrastination alone will give it 
additional strength; and at last, instead of 
granting a favour you will only appease an 
excitement. Did we not feel the effects of 
even the unavoidable delay of the Reform 
bill? Was not the boon worn from its 


precious gloss by the friction of suspense ? 
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Did not the constant habit of discussing 
one popular measure nurse the desire for 
others? And was not the quantum of con- 
tent exactly in an inverse ratio with the 
quantum of delay? Why gratuitously 
incur in this case the evils of procrastina- 
tion of which we have been so lately made 
sensible in another? But to what time 
should we delay the adjustment of the ques- 
tion? ‘Till towards the period of a dissolu- 
tion of Parliament? What! is it wise poli- 
cy in statesmen to select the very time 
when popular excitement is about to be 
highest to enter into the deliberation of 
a popular question? It will be better for 
the Ballot if they do! The fear of the 
hustings is stronger than the love of truth. 
But we must not adopt the cant notion 
that the Ballot is in realitya new boon 
to the people; it is, in fact, merely the 
completion of the past one. The people 
have received by the Reform Bill the elec- 
toral franchise, and they ask only by the 
Ballot to exercise it with safety. What is 
this but a necessary consequence of the 
prerogative they already possess? Either 
do not give the dependent classes votes at 
all, or take care that their votes be not a 
curse to them. If you ask them to dinner 
don’t hang the sword over their heads: if 
you allow the bondsmen the rights of the 
Saturnalia, grant them the safety of the 
freedom as well as its exercise. 

The present time is, then, the best for 
discussing the question of the Ballot: first, 
because it is wise to perfect a new law at 
the earliest possible period after it is 
brought into operation; secondly, because 
it is best to take excitement, at the com- 
mencement, not the height; thirdly, be- 
cause the Ballot is not a new concession to 
the people, but the necessary result of the 
past one*, 


THE POLITICIAN, No. XI. 


THE SPEAKER. 


Tue “Chronicle” has lately (by the sub- 
tle reasoning and the original views which 
have established that able journal as so high 





* We had prepared an article on the Stamp and 
Advertisement Duties, but a desire for further in- 
formation on the subject, induces us to delay for 
the present its appearance. Meanwhile a part of 
the article (unfortunately copied from an_incor- 
rected sheet) having appeared in “ Tue Town” 
Newspaper, and our remarks having received 
from that Journal an unmerited importance, and 
a sort of official air, we beg to state, that they 
can be only considered the result of our own 
hopes or expectations, and must not be ascribed 
to any authorized statement of Ministers, or any 
definite knowledge of the intention of the Cabinet 
(before which, indeed, we believe the question 
has not yet been brought.) 
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an authority among all educated men) raised 
what hitherto had been considered a mere 
question of form, into one of absolute princi- 
ple. Our cotemporary has honoured the 
proposed re-appointment of Mr. Manners 
Sutton with a series of leading articles, no 
less grave and searching, than it has put 
forth upon the Ballot itself And in fact 
there assuredly is something grating to the 


‘popular feeling to see the reforming minis- 


ters conspire to appoint to the high station 
of President over the first Reformed Parlia- 
ment, a man, who—had the question rested 
upon his casting vote—would notoriously 
have prevented such a Parliament from ever 
assembling. Something too of a bungling 
and halting policy seems at a superficial 
glance to have been adopted in the whole 
affair. The speaker solemnly retires—his 
resignation is solemnly accepted—thanks 
are awarded to him—speculation turns upon 
his successor—a peerage is refused—he 
comes again into Parliament—and the Minis- 
ter writes him a letter, begging him very re- 
spectfully to resume his former situation. 
“We could not make you,” implies the Min- 
ister, “the last Peer, but we can make you 
the first Commoner. You were too formida- 
ble to be admitted into the House of Lords, 
and so we will give you the very first place 
in the House of Commons.” Mr. Manners 
Sutton condescends to accept the offer, and 
once more the Olympus of the Commons 
receives its icons All the ostensible 
arguments that have been alleged by the 
Whigs in favour of this restoration (save onl 

that of economy) are so unfortunate as to tell 
against their own power and dignity as a 
body. “Where so fit a man?” say they. 
“Where one of the rank, experience, and 
station sufficient to be a worthy rival to Mr. 
Manners Sutton?” What! in this proud 
and aristocratic party, now in its most palmy 
state—the party of the Russells, the How- 
ards, and the Cavendishes, no fit man to pro- 
pose asa Whig Speaker of the House of 
Commons, in opposition to the choice of a 
faction nearly extinct? Can they say that 
no man of station and popularity amongst 
them has studied sufficiently the forms and 
regulatians of the Legislative Assembly to 
be able to become its President? For we 
must not suppose that this study would re- 
quire any very great assiduity, or any very 





t This article was written before Mr. Hume’s 
motion, and the installation of the Ex-Speaker. 
What we subsequently say ef Mr. Littleton is not 
falsified by the event. If the Ministers, instead of 
Mr. Hume, had brought forward Mr. Littleton, his 
election would have been certain. Mr. Hume’s 
motion was ill-timed and injudicious ;—but how 
any man returned to Parliament, because of his 
attachment to the principles of Reform, could yet 
give his vote to a man notorious for his opposition 
to Reform, would be indeed a marvel—did we not 
know that Party Inconsistency is accustomed to 
swallow camels ! 
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inordinate experience—Few, if any, of these 
regulations rest upon mere traditionary cus- 
tom. Certain and not numerous volumes 
contain an explanation of all the forms, orders, 
and ceremonies of the House, and a man of 
ordinary application would learn them all in 
amonth. What a confession then of the 
proverbial Whig indolence, to say, that, 
among the distinguished Whigs who have 
sat in Parliament for the last twenty years, 
no one—even when excited by the ultimate 
ambition of becoming the first Commoner of 
Great Britain,—has acquired a competent 
knowledge of these ceremonial details! Or 
what astigma upon Whig respectability, if 
those who have acquired, with great pains, 
this superficial knowledge, have not the sta- 
tion or distinction to aspire worthily tothe 
honour of displaying it! The question re- 
solves itself into a dilemma—either among 
the Whigs there is some man fit to be Speak- 
er, or there is not: if there be not, it speaks 
a grievous want of respectability in the party 
—if there be, their bringing forward a Tory 
e¥inces no less grievous a want of gratitude 
to their partizans! 

Yet, when we come to direct our conjec- 
ture towards the secret history of the 
transaction, we suspect that the Ministers 
have not acted without a certain policy and 
discretion. When the Speaker resigned 
in the last Parliament, it was, we believe, 
the ministerial intention to bring forward 
Sir Thomas Denman as his successor—a 
gentleman who, from his high character 
and universal popularity, would have 
obtained the chair with as much ease as he 
would have filled it with honour. A 
vacancy in his own profession occurs, and, 
instead of being made Speaker, the Attor- 
ney-General is made Chief Justice. Who 
should succeed Sir Thomas Denman as 
candidate for the vacant chair?—Mr. 
Littleton was, undeniably, the most eligible 
man; and his claims were of that nature 
that the Ministry could scarcely pass them 
over by a preference to any other individual. 
But Mr. Littleton—with a thousand admir- 
able qualities—is not popular among many 
of the Members of the House of Commons ; 
—the same qualities that make a man 
esteemed often prevent his being liked by 
the vulgar, and Parliament hath its vulgar, 
as emphatically as the mob itself. Suppos- 
ing Mr. Manners Sutton to be brought 
forward by the Tories in opposition to Mr. 
Littleton, there seemed, perhaps, to the 
Ministry, a great probability that the 
general popularity of the former, with all 
the prestige and superstition that attached 
to the notion of his long experience, would 
give him a majority of suffrages even 
among the Whigs themselves. They were 
unwilling to incur the smallest chance of 
this defeat; which, indeed, as the first 
measure of the Reformed Parliament, would 
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Manners Sutton, debarred from his peerage, 
and once more in Parliament, would 
assuredly be proposed for the chair, it 
possibly seemed the most politic course to 
affect generosity—to renounce the assump- 
tion of party superiority upon mere 
ceremonial matter—and that they might 
not seem to yield to their opponents, but 
to precede and forestall their policy—to be 
the first to offer to Mr. Sutton the situation 
of which it might be difficult to deprive him. 

We do not presume in these remarks to 
affect any certainty of their truth,—they 
are merely made in the spirit of conjecture ; 
but we do strongly opine that they are not 
very far from displaying the whole history 
of a transaction which has excited so much 
discussion, 

But though the Minister did not—if these 
observations be true—act without a delib- 
erate and considered policy in proposing 
the re-election of Mr. Manners Sutton, we 
think that the policy was mistaken. We 
believe that if, for instance, Mr. Littleton 
and Mr. Manners Sutton had been both 
proposed for the chair, any capricious 
prejudice against the eminent claims of the 
former would have been merged at once 
in strong party feeling. The Press would 
have fomented that feeling—Members 
would have felt that their constituents 
would regard their decision as something 
more than a ceremony ;—it would have 
been an election between a Reformer and 
an Anti-reformer, and men just returned 
from a triumph resulting from a similar 
contest, could neither honourably nor 
decorously vote diametrically opposite to 
the principle upon which they themselves 
had been elected—Mr. Littleton would 
have been chosen by an immense majority ; 
and this would have been the case with 
any reforming member of character and 
long standing in the House, even supposing 
that Mr. Littleton himself had declined the 
contest, and supposing that his successor 
advanced in all but opinions, claims evident- 
ly inferior to the ex-Speaker. The same 
reasons that throughout the constituencies 
of England brought in Reformers but of 
moderate pretensions in rank or talent 
in opposition to the most distinguished 
Tories, must surely have operated also in 
any election in the House of Commons 
itself;—nor without good reason,—for what 
pretensions of talent, rank, popularity of 
manner, can equal in public offices the 
simple pretension of opinions which the 
majority consider advantageous to the 
State? It is in vain for Ministers to say, 
“This is but a mere ceremony,”—the 
People may reply, as the Spanish Nobles 
did to their King—* What are you your- 
selves but a ceremony?” Besides this— 
it shows impolicy on a point on which the 
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Whigs have been so often assailed, that 
they ought to be especially guarded not to 
deserve the reproach, viz.—the Stuart-like 
weakness of serving enemies and neglect- 
ing friends. The Chair of the House of 
Commons is—to say the least of it—an 
office of great honour and emolument: 
shorn as the Ministers are of patronage, 
they have not too many such places to 
throw away upon enemies. It would have 
been a high reward to several who have 
stood the brunt, and fought the battle, for 
years; and if they (no common nobleness 
even among Whigs, whose only fault, 
according to the “Edinburgh Review,” is 
contempt of office!) are generous enough 
to prefer fighting the battle to reaping the 
honours of victory, the People—eagle-eyed 
in these matters—never love the semblance 
of ingratitude among rulers. Nor is it 
wise to show to the main adherents of a 
party, that the readiest way to purchase the 
favour of Ministers is to abuse their 
measures. 

Of Mr. Manners Sutton himself all must 
speak with respect. The urbanity and 
dignity of his manners, his conciliation and 
temper, we readily allow; but these are 
surely no very rare qualities in a high-bred 
gentleman, presiding over a deliberative 
assembly. Of his impartiality, truth obliges 
us to say one word. We have noted 
instances in which it seemed to us more 
than doubtful. The leaders of a party 
cannot be so much aware of this error ina 
Speaker as the ordinary herd of Members, 
—the former are sure to be fairly balanced 
against each other, and to catch the 
Speaker’s eye when it seems to them the 
fitting opportunity to rise; but among 
Members in general it is otherwise. We 
-have often and often, after an effective 
speech by some of the lesser of the Tory 
luminaries, when some six or seven of the 
Reformers, of equal or less calibre, sprung 
up to reply, observed the Speaker carefully 
give the preference to the one least able 
to do it with correspondent efficiency. To 
the abler of the young Tory Members he 
was invariably indulgent; to those of the 
Liberals pertinaciously blind. This was 
especially remarkable among those who 
belonged not to one of the great dominant 
parties, and who were therefore not so 
loudly calied for by the House, but that 
they might be condemned with impunity 
to silence. But this partiality was. still 
more evident in the case of Hunt, whom, 
as a constant thorn in the side of the poor 
Reform Bill, the Speaker invariably man- 
aged to see the instant he arose. No man, 
surely, ever less deserved to be heard,—no 
man ever obtained from the Speaker’s 
peculiar selection such prompt opportunities 
of delivering his sentiments. We _ believe | 
the Speaker to be far too honourable to be ' 





conscious of his tendency to be partial, 
which we state, indeed, with reluctance, 
and after the most scrupulous and dispas- 
sionate practical observation ;—but a warm 
partizan is partial, despite himself, and 
Power winks at its own abuses. We 
should be very happy if this page, at least, 
liberal though it be, should ever “catch 
the Speaker’s eye ;” and we are quite sure 
that his attention once aroused to self- 
examination, his integrity would hereafter 
keep a strict watch over his inclinations. 
One source of undeniable congratulation 
arises, at least, from the Speaker’s re-elec- 
tion,—we have saved 4000/. a year. We 
think, indeed, that the sum might have been 
saved otherwise, without an equal sacrifice 
of the dignity of Ministers, the services of 
friends, and the harmony which, to say the 
least of it, would be decorous between the 
Legislative Assembly and its President. 
Still, however, it is saved! We rate this 
benefit much higher than the “ Chronicle” 
does: we hug to our heart of hearts that 
consolatory thought,—four thousand pounds 
are saved! Oh! how Providence directs 
our affairs for the best! all this intrigue and 
counter-intrigue,—this drawing back and 
coming forward,—this final resignation and 
speedy return,—this bowing and scraping 
across the Cabinet,—this plotting of one 
party counteracted by the mancuvre of 
another,—this reforming majority, chosen 
by Reformers, making their first act the 
election of an Anti-Reformer;—all these 
various and singular tricks of the time have 
produced, at least, by a miracle hitherto 
unknown in the annals of Courts and the 
shuffling of parties——a saving of four 
thousand pounds! In vain does the “Chro- 
nicle” say we could have spared the sav- 
ing ; we could not have spared a single sti- 
ver. Spendthrift Governments make a 
miser people. Millions upon millions are 
we taxed !—it is very true; but we exclaim, 
with the French Minister—Four thousand 
pounds !—“ they are the taxes of a village!” 


ON MORAL FICTIONS. 


MISS MARTINEAU’S ILLUSTRATIONS OF POLITI- 
CAL ECONOMY. 


Tuere are two kinds of moral fictions— 
the one in which some decided end is in- 
culcated (the moral to the fable), as in cer- 
tain of Miss Edgeworth’s tales,—the other 
in which no one distinct end is arrived at, 
and no solitary maxim worked out from the 
rich variety of the whole ;—but which, 
nevertheless, abounds in moral lessons and 
scientific inquiries, in which the heart is 
touched, the passions elevated, or the mind 
enlightened. Thus it is with Fielding’s 
novels and Shakspeare’s plays. Ithas been 
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well remarked by Godwin, that the moral 
tendency of a work may often be diametri- 
cally opposite to the moral end; that is, 
from the one pervading moral which seems 
to be the intended result of the fiction — 
This is very remarkable in Moliére’s come- 
dies, where the moral end seems often to 
be the innocence of adultery or the success 
of knavery; while the moral tendency 
(which is to display the self-deceits of the 
heart—the weaker sides of vanity; and, 
above all, to enlarge the boundaries of our 
knowledge whether of men or of the con- 
sequences of social customs) does more than 
counteract the signification of the moral 
end, and conducts us to reformation by 
opening new vistas into truth. Nothing 
can be worse than the seeming moral con- 
veyed by the “ Beggar’s Opera ;”—nothing 
can be finer or more widely instructive than 
its moral tendency : the end is the impunity 
of crime, but the tendency is the unravelling 
of state hypocrisies, and the tricks with 
which mankind are plundered by the po- 
litical Peachums. Thus it will often happen 
that the most valuable works instruct not 
by the avowed moral but by the latent one; 
as Le Sage’s “ Gil Blas” has done more for 
human knowledge, which is the parent of 
human virtue, than the “Celebs” of Miss 
Hannah More. Those fictions are the most 
complete of purpose in which both the end 
and the tendency are good, as in the ad- 
mirable satire of Jonathan Wild, where the 
tendency is the exposure of vice, and the 
end is its natural punishment. But fictions 
of this order, uniting both purposes, are 
rare; for the element of writers of great 
power is in the passions and the crimes; 
and the human interest ceases when the 
dark and exciting history of these is crowned 
by some frigid saw, which conjures all the 
living characters we have seen into sha- 
dowy delusions—not formed to move and 
breathe before us in the various career of 
actual life, but solely to serve the purpose 
of a homily and illustrate a moral conceit. 
Sensible of this, the greatest writers rarely 
consent thus to dissipate the dread and 
solemn effect their works can bequeath*. 
They know that the more life-like and 
actual their characters, the deeper the mo- 
ral feelings, produced by their history, will 
sink into the soul; and they are conscious, 
also, that a thousand incidental morals may 
be destroyed if your attention is coldly 





* Yet singularly enuogh, a typical and pervad- 
ing moral will be borne more readily, and can 
be admitted more artfully, into the metaphysical 
fiction than in any plainer form of conveying mo- 
rality. The Germans have tried it, particularly 
Goethe,—the greatest artist whoever lived,—in 
“Wilhelm Meister,” with prodigious effect. And 


some of the ancient critics have imagined the 
“< Odyssey of Homer ”’ to be an allegory, in which 
Ulysses is the soul, and Ithaca the port of Rea- 
son. 
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chained down to the pedantic examination 
of one. 

Every great writer is more or less of a 
moralist, often unconsciously to himself; 
and, in proportion as his sources of interest 
are sought from the internal, not the out- 
ward, characteristics, he is not only the 
greater artist, but the more _ instructive 
teacher. Thus Shakspeare, who draws all 
his interest from the soul and heart of man, 
is not only an immeasurably greater poet 
than Scott, who, with (reverence be it said 
to his just claims to immortality), for the 
most part, seeks interest in ingenious nar- 
rative, in the more ordinary passions, in 
description of costume, manners, and feudal 
parade;—but he is also a much mightier 
moralist, though often offending more visi- 
bly against conventional morality. Every 
revelation of some passion, thought, senti- 
ment that belongs to us, but has not yet 
been analyzed, is a discovery in morals; 
and a master is great, not in proportion as 
he discants on old discoveries, but as he ar- 
rives at new. This is an important con- 
sideration which, in regarding the relative 
merit of moral writers of fiction, we are 
bound to keep in view; always recollecting 
that the more various, latent, and ab- 
struse the passions touched upon, the more 
likely is the philosopher to be deep in his 
science and novel in his discoveries. But 
in the heaven of philosophical fiction there 
are many mansions. There may be often 
truths known to the few which it is almost 
originality to popularize to the many. For 
next to inventing a truth, is the merit of 
making it generally known. This is pecu- 
liarly the case with political truths. So few 
have analyzed them,—and, while so neces- 
sary to the public, they have been for the 
most part treated in so dry a manner,—that 
to drag them from their retreats,—to gift 
them with familiar language,—to send them 
into the world preaching and converting as 
living disciples, is only a less proof of the 
inspiration of genius than the primary pow- 
er of creation. It is to perform to political 
morals the same task as Addison fulfilled 
with domestic. Miss Martineau, in the ex- 
cellent fictions she has given to the world, 
has performed this noble undertaking, and 
accomplished this lesser species of inspira- 
tion. She has taken the facts of Political 
Economy, and woven a series of tales, of 
great and familiar interest, illustrative of the 
broader and more useful of its doctrines. 
It is as a writer of fiction, however, that we 
only regard her; because the province of 
a writer is to be adjudged, not according to 
the end which he arrives at, but the means 
he employs. As we measure the claims of 
Lucretius to philosophy, not by comparison 
with philosophers, but with poets; as we 
call Fielding o novel writer, and only inci- 
dentally a moralist; as we consider Plato, 
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though poetical, a philosopher; and Shaks- 
pears, though philosophical, a poet. Be- 
sides this, were Miss Martineau viewed 
only as a political economist, her merits 
would shrink into an exceedingly small 
compass ; for though, as we before said, it 
is of great merit to popularize known truths, 
the merit is that of a writer, not a philoso- 
pher. Miss Martineau has not added a 
single new truth to the science; and it is 
only the most generally acknowledged ax- 
ioms which she has ventured to embody in 
her tales ;—this, indeed, with obvious wis- 
dom; for if she had illustrated the more 
equivocal and less settled principles, the 
merit of the illustration would have become 
exceedingly questionable. Illustrations of 
Political Economy by fiction are something 
like the application of metaphors to reason- 
ing; they make old truths agreeable, un- 
familiar truths intelligible: but you cannot 
argue equivocal truths by metaphors alone. 
As a political economist, then, we do not 
consider Miss Martineau entitled to high 
estimation: as a writer of moral fiction, we 
think she is entitled to a considerable sta- 
tion. We do not indeed agree with our 
admired contemporary, “The Examiner,” 
in ranking her on the same level with Miss 
Edgeworth. The end at which she would 
arrive may be equally useful, but the means 
she employs are less brilliant and of a lower 
order of genius. She has not, for instance, 
the simple yet pointed wit of Miss Edge- 
worth—the wit which almost approaches to 
Swift’s in “Castle Rackrent,” and to Vol- 
taire’s in “Murad the Unlucky.” Still less 
has she the rich, various, racy, national hu- 
mour which her great predecessor displays 
—she does not draw forth all those latent 
qualities which are to human nature what 
idioms are to language—an index to its 
deepest stores, and most graceful peculiari- 
ties. She has as yet given us no parallel 
to the Irish postilion and the Irish peeress 
of the “ Absentee ;” nor (though she equals 
Miss Edgeworth in sentiment, and excels 
her in tenderness)—in stern pathos, and the 
more terrible interest that may be deduced 
from the errors of daily life, has she ap- 
proached, by many degrees, to the death- 
bed of Vivian—or the almost sublime hiatus 
which closes the narrative of Basil the Pro- 
crastinator. The power ultimately to rival 
Miss Edgeworth she may possess, but the 
proof of the power is yet to come. At 
present, while we hope much from what 
she may write, we must estimate her by 
what she has written. 

Nor must it be forgotten, that Miss Edge- 
worth wrote the first, and that her writings 
are equa!ly directed to the elucidation of po- 
litical morals, though not to the same points 
in politics which Miss Martineau has select- 
ed. The peculiar nature of the subjects 
chosen by the latter author has contributed 
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greatly to contract the sphere of her inquiry 
into the diversities of mankind: for the 
most part her characters are divided into 
two great genera—the one character is 
prudent, honest, and enlightened—the other 
is reckless, embruted, and criminal. It is 
the old division which Miss Edgeworth her- 
self has marked so repeatedly before—well 
regulated labour, and thriftless indolence. 
Angus and Ronald, George Grey and Joe 
Harper, with a few external differences, 
are merely one exemplification of a common 
principle, and individuals of the same spe- 
cies of character. On the other hand, Dan 
the Indolent and Hal the Thoughtless are 
equally similar in their general aspects. 
Nor is there, as in Edgeworth, Scott, and 
our greater writers of fiction—a variety of 
rich and humorous peculiarities struck out 
from each, so as to stamp the general attri- 
butes with individual and unmistakeable 
traits. The space, too, to which the writer 
has confined herself is so limited, that it 
would require a very short, and almost epi- 
grammatic style, to mark distinctly and viv- 
idly the different characters—making point 
the substitute of elaboration. Marmontel 
delineates his actors with a stroke :—Rich- 
ardson, diffuse and lengthy, requires vol- 
umes to make you acquainted with his crea-~ 
tions. The style of Miss Martineau, though 
not the order of her talents, resembles rath- 
er that of Richardson than of Marmontel: 
the rapid, condensed, antithetical analysis, 
is perfectly unknown to her—she writes 
with purity and elegance, but with that 
style which requires expatiation to do justice 
to her own conceptions. She is subject, 
moreover, to another fault—which is the 
consequence of her choice of subject ;—her 
dialogue offends verisimilitude—she writes 
more simply when she narrates, than when 
she causes her labourers and her fishermen 
to speak in their own persons. It is easy to 
see her benevolent and wise purpose in 
making the poor themselves speculate on 
truths, rather than be lectured by others in- 
to instruction. It opens to them what may 
be called “Intellectual Independence,” and 
teaches, on a large scale, the Lancaster 
system, that the best schoolmaster is the 
pupil himself. But while this purpose is a 
full excuse for her practice in drawing phi- 
losophical fishermen and Socratical cotta- 
gers, the practice cannot but interfere with 
the effect of the fiction, and the artist-like 
delineation of the characters. So we feel 
that Shakspeare, if writing now, would not 
put into the mouth of a veteran serjeant, in 
a country village, passages like this:—“ In 
England the law of primogeniture has en- 
couraged the accumulation of property in a 
few hands to a very mischievous extent. There 
are far too many estates in this kingdom too 
large to be properly managed by the care of 
one man, or by the reproducible capital of one 
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family.” Nor would he paint the squire’s 
footman (however travelled the footman be), 
as responding most rabbinically to the ser- 
jeant on this knotty matter, and suggesting 
legislative modes to supply the place of the 
law of primogeniture. “ There might,” quoth 
the footman, “be directions that the land 
should be sold, and the purchase-money di- 
vided, or a legacy of land left to one of the 
children, charged with portions or annuities 
to the rest, or an injunction that the family 
should form a sort of joint-stock company, 
and cultivate their fe? yperty by shares.” All 
this is very sensible ; but to fiction in its 
most sensible shape we must still apply the 
rules of fiction ; and we cannot help feeling 
that however oracular the doctrine, the foot- 
man is not the fitting Pythius to promulgate 
it. 

This want of keeping between the truth 
and its propounder, is yet more unpleasantly 
glaring in the tale called Weal and Woe in 
Garveloch,” where, in the most barbarous 
spot of earth, half-starved fishermen take the 
most astonishing views on the theory of pop- 
ulation; and in this instance of inconsis- 
tency, there is a grosser want of truth than 
in the other tales. The language of the 
fisherman is never beneath his wisdom; he 
talks simply indeed, but it is with the sim- 
plicity of a scholar. Ex. gr.— 

“T know,” replied Angus, “that there isalways 
a prevalence of vices in ae that as some are 
extinguished others arise.’ ‘ 

“Very few, if any, pass pean the trial of 
see r- hopeless poverty with healthy minds, 

. . I shall never be convinced, unless I see it, 
that any vice in existence will be aggravated by 
the comforts of life being extended to all, or that 

there is any which is not encouraged by the feel- 
ings of personal injury,—of hatred towards their 
superiors, or recklessness concerning their com- 
panions and themselves, which are excited among 
the abject or ferocious poor.” 

Now, without this being fine language, it 
is not natural, it is not conceivable, lan- 
guage in the mouth of a fisherman of Islay. 
True we are told he is of a superior mind, 
and in his course of trade has scen a little 
of the world. But a superior fisherman is a 
fisherman still; nor does he utter the intri- 
cate doctrines of a Malthus in the elegant 
simplicity of a Hume. We the more allude 
to this glaring deficiency in art (looking 
upon a writer of fiction as the greatest and 
most thoughtful of ail artists), partly be- 
cause we have seen praise very erroneously 
attributed to Miss Martineau for the famili- 
arity and naturalness of her dialogue, and 
partly because in our able and spirited con- 
temporary (T'ait’s Magazine), we have not- 
ed opinions (to which Miss Martineau’s 
name is prefixed) upon Sir Walter Scott, 
which we consider to contain canons of crit- 
icism, that, did she resolve to reduce them 
into practice, could not but operate unfa- 
vourably on Miss Martineau’s future efforts. 





She denies (by the way) that Walter Scott 
knew much of the lower orders. If, like 
the writer of this paper, Miss Martineau had 
journeyed over Great Britain on foot, board- 
ed, lodged, travailed and feasted with all va- 
rieties of those orders, she would have found 
reason, perhaps, to reconsider her decision. 
But to return. One pointis clear,—if the 
development of fictitious characters be em- 
ployed for the illustration of principles, 
there isno evading the fundamental law of 
all compositions in which fictitious charac- 
ters are presented tous: namely, the giving 
toeach person, so introduced, the language 
and the train of thought which he is most 
likely to use and indulge. That we may 
translate certain barbarious dialects and 
provincialisms, which contain nothing char- 
acteristic in themselves, we allow; but then 
they must be translated into language and 
thoughts, if more intelligible, at least equal- 
ly natural and appropriate. Miss Martineau, 
whenever she does endeavour to suit the 
word to the actor, does it too without much 
discrimination and art; for instance, to the 
young Irish couple in the “Weal and Woe 
in Garveloch,” the Irish brogue is freely at- 
tributed ; but very much as the brogue is 
represented in the ignorant old farces, with 
plenty of “kilt,” and “ bother,” and “jewel,” 
but without a glimpse of that rich idiomatic 
humour which in Miss Edgeworth, Crofton 
Croker, and Mrs. Hall’s sketches, relieve 
the vulgarity and elevate the provincialism 
into the bon mot. Here, therefore, Miss 
Martineau’s use of the appropriate dialect 
is entirely superfluous; and we are given 
an imitation of the national peculiarity too 
incorrect to be successful, yet too flat to be 
amusing. Besides, there is something a 
little uncandid in this instance ; for the good, 
honest, laborious fishermen are made to 
speak like scholars, however unnaturally,— 
the poor worthless Milesian is consigned, 

and without mercy, to his brogue, however 
unhappily represented. 

And now having finished our catalogue of 
complaints, we come tothe more pleasing part 
of our critical duty, and speak of the coun- 
terbalancing merits of Miss Martineau’s per- 
formances. And in the first place we must 
beg the reader to observe that it is but fair 
to attribute the greater part of the defects 
we have spoken of, not to a want of capac- 
ity in the writer, but to the nature of the 
work—to the limited space of each tale, 
and to Miss Martineau’s evident desire of 
making everything subordinate to the illus- 
tration of certain valuable truths. It is just 
therefore, in this, asin all works, to consider 
first, the author’s design ; secondly, to see if 
the design be accomplished; if so, we ought 
to look ‘leniently on many of the faults in- 
separable, perhaps, from the accomplish- 
ment of the design itself. Putting aside the 
fact that the dialogues are not appropriate 
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to the speakers, nothing can be more clear, 
succinct, and luminous than the manner in 
which the reasonings conveyed in the dia- 
logues are expressed and detailed. A re- 
markable excellence in Miss Martineau, is 
the beauty of her description—not exagger- 
ated—not prolix—but fresh, nervous, graphic, 
and full of homeliness or of poetry as the 
subject may require. And this power of 
description extends not only to the delinea- 
tion of scenery, but also to that of circum- 
stances and of persons. Nothing can be 
more fine in its way than the description of 
the hurricane in Demerara—of the fate of 
the barbarous overseer—of the passionate 
negro, praying for vengeance in Christ’s 
name by his solitary hearth—of the escape 
of the fugitive slaves, and the bay and 
spring of the fierce bloodhound. Nor can 
anything be more natural, yet picturesque, 
than Miss Martineau’s sketches of English 
scenery—the farm—the common—the cot- 
tage. And when her story exhibits probity 
in distress, she groups the characters in the 
most noble, yet touching positions ; as, when 
Kenneth sits down at night by the desolate 
sea on which his father has launched his 
boat in quest of food for many breadless 
mouths. And when the wife, coming also 
to watch the vessel, finds her brave son 
weeping on the rock alone;—and there— 
with the stormy breakers below, and the sea- 
fowl screaming near, and the bark growing 
less and less upon the wave—mother and 
son cheer each other with grave but high 
thoughts ; andthe most beautiful of human 
affections gives dignity to the most humiliat- 
ing of earthly trials. 

Another great excellence of Miss Mar- 
tineau, and the most irrefragable proof of 
her talents, is in that nameless and undefin- 
able power of exciting and sustaining in- 
terest in the progress of her tale,—which is 
the first requisite of prose fiction, and without 
which all other requisites become wearisome 
and vain. And this is the greater merit; 
because, as we before said, the nature of the 
story and its occasional treatment inter- 
pose so many obstacles in the way of inter- 
est, and are perpetually in danger of marring 
our belief in the life and actuality of the 
dramatis persone. 

Miss Martineau’s talents, and the value 
of her works, are indisputable. She has 
arrived at that point of excellence where 
we begin to estimate the value and adjudge 
the station of the writer. The greatest and 
most consummate order of perfect intellect, 
is that in which the imaginative and the 
reasoning faculties are combined,—each car- 
ried to its height:—the one inspired, the 
other regulated, by its companion; and 
though we cannot of course attribute to 
Miss Matineau these faculties in their 
greatest €:tent, we can yet congratulate 
her on no nconsiderable portion of them 
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united with no common felicity. We wish 
that when she has concluded this series of 
political tales, she would put her imagination 
under less visible and cramped restraint— 
that her moral may be less concented— 
that she may take wider flights into the 
great range of art—that she may be ena- 
bled more happily to cousult the dramatic 
harmonies of character—that she may work 
out yet more extended and beneficial, though 
less obtruded, results from more costly ma- 
terials—that she may be encouraged to 
venture into far deeper researches into the 
humors and hearts of men, and far more 
subtile and daring analysis—not of errors, 
which are the mere effects of passion, but of 
the passions themselves; for they are the 
great elements of social change, and the 
loftiest province of an imaginative and phi- 
losophic genius. 





SONNETS TO ROSALIE. 
By the Author of “ The Village Poorhouse.” 


r. 
THERE is a quiet cot, its walls are white 
And covered o’er with foliage green and deep,— 
And round the casement clustering wall-flowers 

creep, 

And in link’d arches o’er the porch unite. 
Retired and calm that humble hut is placed 
In a warm valley,—and the smoke upcurls, 
From the near village, in fantastic whirls 
Above the sheltering trees. Embowered,and graced 
By their rich covering, stands that modest dome; 
The light gate closed before it, and all round 
The gravell’d path, pinks,daisies,deck the ground:— 
That simple cot is mine,—my bosom’s home,— 
My heart’s own resting-place, for ever fair, 
For thou, my Rosalie, art smiling there! 





II. 

I look into the past ! and see thee there, 
Laughing, yet chasten’d in thy young heart’s glee; 
And o’er that brow, unshadow’d yet by care, 
The rich brown tresses clust’ring wild and free ; 
Thy bosom heaving with delicious sighs 
Thai speak of aught but sorrow—and thy cheek 
Flushing with unknown fancies,—and thine eyes 
Speaking more tenderly than words can speak— 
Thou lov’st me! 

And within those eyes I gaze, 
Bright with the pure soul’s brightness; and thy 

smile 

Reproves in vain—and only tempts—the praise 
Of lips by smiling made more sweet the while! 
And there thou standest with that glistening eye, 
Blushing in youth’s first love, my Rosalie! 





III. 
I see thee, Rosalie !—thy charms the same, 
But mellow’d and more lovely ;—on thy knee 
A fair-hair’d infant laughs with childish glee, 
Or clings around thy neck to lisp thy name! 


ee 
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Still art thou beautiful ; and as thy head 
Is bent to kiss its cheek, thy tresses brown, 
Floating in wavy ringlets loosely down, 
O’er the fair features of the child are spread, 
Which sleeps within their shadow.— 

At thy feet 
Stands the light cradle, and I see thee place 
Thy slumbering babe within it, and thy face 
Grows bright as listening to its breathings sweet ,— 
Thou gazest on its rest, so soft and mild, 
And callest on thy God to guard thy child! 


IBRAHIM PACHA, 
THE CONQUEROR OF SYRIA. 


Waite Europe rings with the history of 
civil change, we have only to cast our eyes 
to another quarter of the globe to witness 
the progress of events equally mighty, 
though by means less new. Ibrahim Pacha 
has conquered all Syria, and is marching 
unresisted through the peninsula of Asia. 
By the last advices the city of Konieh, with- 
in two hundred and fifty miles of the famous 
capital of the Turkish empire, had opened 
its gates to him, and Europe is prepared for 
what a year ago would have been consider- 
ed the incredible event of the Egyptians 
marching triumphant into Constantinople. 
Nearly half a century has passed since the | 
rise of the Wahabees in Arabia threatened | 
the destruction of the Mahomedan faith. | 
These bold, perhaps philosophic, votaries of | 
a sublime creed, declared for the unity of| 
the Godhead, and against the authenticity | ¢ 
of the prophet. They plundered the grand 
caravan of Mecca—they captured the pious | 
Hadgees—they defeated the lieutenants of 
the Sultan, who endeavoured to vindicate 
the united interests of Religion and Com- 
merce. For along period the authority of |i 
the Sultan was dormant in Arabia and|] I 
Syria; Egypt was threatened, and the trea- 
sury of Stamboul shrank under the influence 
of the victorious heretics. At length this 
same Ibrahim, son of the Egyptian Viceroy, 
offered his services to resist the torrent. At 
the head of an irregular force he penetrated 
into the midst of Arabia, delivered the holy 
cities, defeated the Wahabees even in their 
own country, and finally, after having grant- 
ed peace on the most severe terms, carried 
their princes as hostages to Cairo. For 
these services Ibrahim was made Pacha of 
Mecca and Medina,—an appointment which, 
in the Ottoman empire, gives him prece- 
dence before all other pachas, even his own 
father. 

After the conquest of the Wahabees, Ibra- 
him commenced the formation in Egypt of a 
regular army, disciplined in the European 
manner; and by engaging the most skilful 
naval architects from Toulon, laid the foun- 
dation of the present very considerable naval 
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force of Egypt. Utterly discomfited in 
Greece, the Sultan at length applied for as- 
sistance to his Egyptian vassal. Immedi- 
ately, the young Pacha poured into the 
Morea at the head of his army, and support- 
ed by a powerful fleet ; and such was his 
progress, thasnothing but the famous Treaty 
of London, and its consequence,—the bat- 
tle of Navarino,—could have prevented 
Greece from again becoming a Moslemin 
province. We have been assured, however, 
by the highest authority, that it was not the 
intention of Ibrahim to have restored the 
Morea to the Sultan. The overthrow of the 
Egyptians by the Allied Powers only stim- 
ulated the exertions of Ibrahim on his return 
to his country. In the confusion of the 
Porte, he appropriated to himself both Can- 
dia and Cyprus, the finest islands of the 
Mediterranean. In the autumn of 1831, 
the Egyptian army consisted of ninety thou- 
sand disciplined infantry, perhaps not infe- 
rior to the Sepoys, and ten thousand regular 
cavalry. All the world who knew anything 
about Egypt, ridiculed the unthrifty vanity 
of the Pacha, and laughed at the ludicrous 
disproportion between such a military force 
and the population and resources of Egypt. 
By the autumn of 1832, however, Ibrahim 
has conquered all Syria, and almost the 
whole of Asia Minor, and is nearer Constan- 
tinople than the Russians. Ibrahim Pacha, 
| therefore, is a great man. He is the great 
| conqueror of his age. 

He is without doubt a man of remarkable 
His mind is alike subtle and ener- 
getic. He is totally free from prejudice, 
adopts your ideas with silent rapidity, and 
his career demonstrates his military genius. 
His ambition is unbounded; his admiration 
of European institutions and civilization 
great; but he avoids, with dexterity, shock- 
ing the feelings and prejudices of the Mos- 
emin. A mystery hangs over his birth—he 
is said to be only an adopted son of the pre- 


lee nt Pacha of Egypt, but this is doubtful; at 


any rate, the utmost confidence prevails be- 
tween Ibrahim and his professed father. 
The Pacha of the Holy Cities is a great 
voluptuary ; his indulgence, indeed, in every 
species of sensuality is unbounded.  Al- 
though scarcely in the prime of life, his gross 
and immense bulk promises but a short term 
of existence, and indicates a man sinking 
under overwhelming disease, and incapable 
of exertion. His habits are sumptuous: he 
delights in magnificent palaces and fanciful 
gardens, and is curious in the number and 
beauty of his Circassians ; but his manners 
are perfectly European. He is constantly 
in public, and courts the conversation of all 
ingenious strangers. His chief couscillor 
is Osman Bey, a renegade Frenchm, and 
an able man. Less than twenty vars ago, 


Ibrahim Pacha passed his days # Sitting at 
a window of his palace with a #erman rifle, 
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and firing at the bloated skins borne on the 
backs of the water-carriers as they returned 
from the Nile. As Ibrahim is an admirable 
marksman, the usual effect of his exertions 
was in general only to deprive the poor 
water-carriers of the fruits of their daily la- 
bour : sometimes, however, his bullet brought 
blood, instead of the more innocent liquid— 
but Egypt was then a despotic country. It 
is not so now. It is not known among us, 
that the old Pacha of Egypt and his son, in 
their rage for European institutions, have 
actually presented their subjects with “ The 
Two Chambers,” called in the language of 
the Levant the “Alto Parliamento,” and 
“ Basso Parliamento.” These assemblies 
meet at Cairo; and have been formed by 
the governor of every town sending up to 
the capital, by the order of the Pacha, two 
good and discreet men to assist in the ad- 
ministration of affairs. ‘The members of the 
“Alto Parliamento” have the power of dis- 
cussing all measures; but those of the 
“ Basso Parliamento” are permitted only to 
petition. Their Highnesses pay very little 
practical attention to the debaters or the pe- 
titioners, but always treat them with great 
courtesy. Yet they are very proud, (espe- 
cially the elder Pacha,) of the institutions ; 
and the writer of this article has heard Me- 
hemet Ali more than once boast that “he 
has as many Parliaments as the King of 
England.” In the meanwhile these extra- 
ordinary events have wrought singular rev- 
olutions in manners—we have for the first 
time a Turkish Ambassador in England. 


Marco Poxo, Junior. 





ASMODEUS AT LARGE.—No. X. 
(Part First Concluded.) 





Pass1on—1Ts HisToRY AND 1TS TERMINATION. 


My adventures now become of a more 
grave and earnest character than they have 
been wont tobe. The reader must be pre- 
pared to confine his interest solely to sublu- 
nary sources—the supernatural has vanished 
from my life—unless indeed, as at times I be- 
lieve, nothing is so marvellous or so alien to 
our earthly and common nature as the spirit 
that animates and transforms us when we 
love. 

It was evening, clear and frosty—I stood 
in one of the small deserted streets that in- 
tersect Mayfair, waiting for Julia. Yes! 
our attachment had now progressed to that 
point; we met—alone and in secret. From 
the hour Julia first consented to these inter- 
view:, Asmodeus left me; I have not seen 
him sitre, 

“My gratitude stops here,” said he. 
“Tt was ny task to amuse, to interest you, 
but no more. [ deal not with the passions— 
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I can do nothing for you in this affair. You 
are in love, and in the hands of a stronger 
demon than myself. Adieu!—when the 
spell is broken we may meet again.” With 
those words he vanished, and has I suspect 
engaged his services for the present to the 
Marquis of Hertford. 

I was waiting then, in this lonely street, 
for the coming of Julia; I heard the clock 
strike eight, the appointed hour, but I saw 
not her dark mantle and graceful form 
emerging from the cross street which led her 
to our rendezvous. And who was Julia, and 
what? She was a relation of the gaming 
adventurer at whose house and with whose 
daughter I had first seen her—and she lived 
at somewhat a distant part of the town with 
a sister who was a widow and much older 
than herself. Occupied in the business of 
an extensive trade, and the cares of a grow- 
ing family, this sister left Juliato the guid- 
ance of her own susceptible fancy and 
youthful inexperience—left her to reflect— 
to imagine—to act as she would, and the 
consequence was that she fell in love. She 
was thoroughly guileless, and almost thor- 
oughly ignorant. She could read indeed, 
but only novels, and those not of the gravest ; 
she could write—but in no fluent hand, and 
if her heart taught her the sentiment that 
supplies skill, her diffidence forbade her to 
express it. She was quiet, melancholy, yet 
quickly moved to mirth—sensitive, and yet 
pure. I afterwards discovered that pride 
was her prevailing characteristic, but at first 
it lay concealed. I already loved her even 
for her deficiencies, for they were not of Na- 
ture but of Education. 

And who and what is her lover? Long 
as I have been relating these adventures, I 
have not yet communicated that secret. 
Writing about myself, I have not yet dis- 
closed myself. I will now do so:—I am 
then anidle, wandering, unmarried man— 
rich, well-born, still young—who have read 
much, written somewhat, and lived for 
pleasure, action, and the Hour—keeping 
thought for study, but excluding it from en- 
terprise, and ready to plung into any plan 
or any pursuit, so that it promised the ex- 
citement of something new. Such a life 
engenders more of remembrance than of 
hope ; it flings our dreams back upon the 
past, instead of urging them to the future— 
it gives us excitement in retrospection, but 
satiety when we turn towards the years to 
come; the pleasure of youth is a costly 
draught, in which the pearl that should en- 
rich our manhood is dissolved. And so 
much for Julia’s lover; the best thing in his 
favour is that she loves him. The half hour 
has passed—will she come? How my 
heart beats !—the night is clear and bright, 
what can have delayed her? I hear feet— 
Ah Julia, is it you indeed! 

Julia took my arm, and pressed it silently ; 
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I drew aside her veil, and beneath the lamp, 
looked into her face ; she was weeping. 

“ And what is the matter, dearest ?” 

“ My sister has discovered your last letter 
to me; I dropped it, and—and . 

“Heavens! how could you be so impru- 
dent—but I hope it is no matter—what does 
your sister say ?” 

“That—that I ought to see you no more.” 

“She is kind; but you will not obey her, 
my Julia?” 

“T cannot help it.” 

“Why, surely youcan come out when 
you like ?” 

“No; Ihave promised not. She has been 
a kind sister to me, sir, and—and she spoke 
so kindly now on this matter, that I could 
not help promising ; and I cannot break my 
promise, though I may break my heart.” 

“Ts there no way of compromising the 
matter?” said I, aftera pause. “No way 
of seeing me? My Julia, you will not desert 
me now ?” 

“ But what can I do?” said Julia, simply. 

“My angel,surely the promise was not 
willingly given ; it was extorted from you!” 

“No, sir: I gave it with all my heart.” 

“T thank you.” 

“Pray, pray, do not speak so coldly ; you 
must, you must own it was very wrong in me 
ever to see you; and how could this end— 
God knows, but not to my good and my fam- 
ily’s honour. I never thought much about 
it before, and went on, and on, till I got en- 
tangled, and did not dare look much back or 
much forward ; but now you see, when m 
sister began to show me all the folly I have 
committed, I was frightened, and—and—in 
short it is no use talking, I can meet you no 
more.” 

“But I shall at least see you at your re- 
lations, the Miss **** ?” 

“No, sir; Lisave promised also not to go 
there, and not to go any where without my 
sister.” 

“ Confound your sister,” I muttered with 
amost conscientious heartiness; you give 
me up then,” said I, aloud, “ without a sigh, 
and without a struggle ?” 

Julia wept on without answering; my 
heart softened to her, and my conscience 
smote myself. Was not the sister right ? 
Had I not been selfishly reckless of conse- 
quences? Was it not now my duty to be 
generous? “And even if generous,” an- 
swered Passion, “ will Julia be happy ? Have 
not matters already gone so far that her 
heart is implicated without recall? To leave 
her, is to leave her to be wretched.” We 
walked quietly on, neither speaking. Nev- 
er before had I felt how dearly I loved this 
innocent and charming girl; and loving her 
so dearly, a feeling for her began to prepon- 
derate over the angry and bitter mortifica- 
tion I had first experienced for myself. My 
mind was confused and bewildered—I knew 
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not which course to pursue. We had gone 
on thus mute for several minutes, when at 
the corner of a street which led her home- 
wards, Julia turned, and said in a faltering 
voice,—“ Farewell, sir, God bless you—let 
us part here; I must go home now!” The 
street was utterly empty—the lamps few, 
and at long intervals, left the place where 
we stood in shade. Isaw her countenance 
only imperfectly through the low long bon- 
net which modestly, as it were, shrouded its 
tearful loveliness ; I drew my arm round her, 
kissed her lips, and said, “ Be itas you think 
best for yourself—go and be happy—think 
no more of me.” 

Julia paused—hesitated, as about to speak 
—then shook her head gently, and, still silent 
(as if the voice were choked within) lower- 
ed her veil, and walked away. When she 
had got a few paces, she turned back, and 
seeing that I still stood in the same spot, 
gazing upon her, her courage seemed to 
desert her ; she returned, placed her hand in 
mine, and said in a soft whisper, 

“You are not angry with me—you will 
not hate me ?” 

“Julia, to the last hour of my life I shall 
adore you; that I do not reproach you—that 
I do not tamper with your determination, is 
the greatest proof of the real and deep love 
I bear to you; but go—go—or I shall not be 
so generous long.” 

Now Julia was quite a child in mind more 
than years, and her impulses were childlike, 
and after a little pause, and a little evident 
embarrassment, she drew from her finger a 
pretty though plain ring, that I had once ad- 
mired, and she said very timidly, 

“Tf, sir, you will condescend to accept 
this 34 

Iheard no more; I vow that my heart 
melted within me at once, and the tears ran 
down my cheek almost as fast as they did 
down Julia’s; the incident was simple—the 
sentiment it veiled was so touching and so 
youthful. I took the ring and kissed it— 
Julia yet lingered—I saw what was at her 
heart, though she dared not say it. She 
wished also for some little remembrance of 
the link that had been between us, but she 
would not take the chain I pressed upon her; 
it was too costly; and the only gift that 
pleased her, and she at last accepted, was 
a ring not half the value even of her own. 
This little interchange, and the more gentle 
and less passionate feelings to which it gave 
birth, seemed to console her; and when she 
left me, it was witha steadier step anda 
less drooping air. Poor Julia! I staid in 
that desolate spot till the last glimpse of thy 
light form vanished from my gaze. 

In the whole course of life there # no 
passage in it so “ weary, stale, and vprofit- 
able,” as that which follows some ¢pisode of 
Passion broken abruptly off. sill loving, 
yet forbid the object we love, the heart sinks 
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beneath the weight of its own craving af- 
fections. There is no event to the day— 
a burthensome listlessness—a weary and 
distasteful apathy fill up the dull flatness of 
the hours—Time creeps before us visibly— 
we see his hour-glass and his scythe,—and 
we lose all the charmof Life the moment 
we are made sensible of its presence ! 

I resolved to travel—I fixed the day of 
my departure. Would to heaven thatI had 
been permitted to carry, at least, that pur- 
pose into effect! About three days before 
the one I had appointed for leaving London, 
I met suddenly in the street my friend Anne, 
the eldest of the damsels to whom I had 
played the sorcerer. She knew, of course, 
of my love for Julia, and had assisted in 
our interviews. I found that she now knew 
of our separation. She had called upon 
Julia, and the sister had told her all, and re- 
monstrated with her for her connivance at 
our attachment. The girl described the 
present condition of Julia in the most melan- 
choly colours. She said she passed the day 
alone—and (the widow had confessed) for 
the most part in tears—that she had already 
lost her colour and roundness of form—that 
her health was breaking beneath an effort 
which her imperfect education feeding her 
imagination at the expense of the reason- 
ing faculty, and furnishing her with no re- 
sources, so ill prepared her to sustain. And 
with her sister, however well meaning, she 
had no sympathy. She found in her no sup- 
port, and but seldom even companionship. 

This account produced a great revulsion 
in my mind. Hitherto I had at least consol- 
ed myself with the belief that I had acted in 
the true spirit of tenderness to Julia, and in 
that hope I had supported myself. Now all 
thought, prudence, virtue vanished beneath 
the idea of her unhappiness, I returned 
home, and in the impulse of the moment 
wrote to her a passionate, and implorin 
letter. I besought her to fly with me. 
committed the letter to my servant, a for- 
eigner, well-used to such commissions ; and 
in a state of breathless fever I awaited the 
reply. It came—the address was in Julia’s 
writing. I opened it with a sort of transport 
—any own letter was returned unopened— 
the cover contained these few words :— 

“T have pledged myself to return your 
letters in case you should write to me, and 
sol keep my word. I dare not—dare not 
open this; for I cannot tell you what it costs 
me to keep my resolution. I had no idea 
that it would be so impossible to forget you 
—that I should be so unhappy. But though 
I will not trust myself to read what you have 
written, I know well how full of kindness 
every word is, and feel as if I had read the 
letter ; and itmakes me wickedly happy to 
think you have not yet forgotten me, though 
you soon must. Pray do not write to me 
again—I beseech you not, as you value the 
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little peace that is left tome. And so, sir, 
no more from Julia, who prays for you night 
and day, and will think of you as long as 
she lives.” 

What was I to do after the receipt of this 
letter? So artless was Julia, that every 
word that ought to have dissuaded me from 
molesting her more, seemed to make it im- 
perative to refrain. And what a corrobora- 
tion in these lines of all I had been told! 
I waited till dark. I repaired with my ser- 
vant to that part of the town in which Ju- 
lia’s sister resided! I reconnoitred the house. 
“ And how,” asked I, for the first time, of 
my servant, “how, Louis, did you convey 
the letter ?” 

“T went, sir, first,” answered Louis, “ to 
the young lady, Miss Julia’s cousin, in 
street, and asked if I could not carry any 
parcel to her relation. She understood me, 
and gave me one. I slipped the letter into 
the parcel, and calling at the private en- 
trance of the house desired the maid who 
opened the door to give it only to Miss 
Julia, I made sure of the servant with half- 
a-guinea. Miss Julia herself came down, 
and gave me the answer.” 

“ Ha, and you saw her then ?” 

“ Not her face, sir, for she had put on her 
bonnet, and she did not detain me a moment.” 

In this account there was no clue to the 
apartment which belonged to Julia, and that 
it was now my main object to discover. I 
trusted, however, greatly to the ingenuity 
and wit of my confidant, and a little to my 
own. It was a corner house—large, ram- 
bling, old-fashioned; one side of the house 
ran down a dark and narrow street, the other 
faced a broad and public thoroughfare. In 
walking to and fro the former street, I at 
length saw a sudden light in a window of 
the second floor, and Julia herself—yes, her- 
self! appeared for one moment at the win- 
dow. I recognized her gentle profile—her 
parted hair—and then she drew down the 
curtain; all was darkness and a_ blank. 
That, then, was her apartment; at least I 
had some right to conjecture so. How to 
gain it was still the question. Rope-ladders 
exist only in romances ; besides, ‘he police- 
men and the passengers. The maid-servant 
flashed across me—might she not, bought 
over to the minor indulgence, be purchased 
also to the greater one? I called my ser- 
vant, and bade him attempt the task. After 
a little deliberation he rang at the bell—luck 
favoured me—the same servant as before 
answered the summons. I remained at a 
distance, shrouded in my cloak. At length 
the door closed—Louis joined me—the ser- 
vant had consented to admit me two hours 
hence ; I might then see Julia undetected. 
The girl, according to Louis, was more won 
over by compassion for Julia’s distress, whom 
she imagined compelled by her sister to re- 
ject the addresses of a true lover, than even 
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by the bribe. In two hours the sister would 
have retired to rest—the house would be 
still! Oh, heaven! what a variety of burn- 
ing emotions worked upon me—and stifled 
remorse, nay, even fear. Lest we should 
attract observation, by lingering for so long 
a time about the spot, I retired from the 
place at present. I returned at the appoint- 
ed hour. I was admitted—all was dark— 
the servant, who was a very young girl her- 
self, conducted me up the narrow stairs. 
We came to Julia’s door—a light broke 
through the chinks and under the threshold; 
and now, for the first time, I faltered, I trem- 
bled, the colour fled my cheeks, my knees 
knocked together. By a violent effort I 
conquered my emotion. What was to be 
done? If I entered without premeditation, 
Julia, in her sudden alarm, might rouse the 
house; if I sent in the servant to acknowl- 
edge that I was there, she might yet refuse 
to see me—No! this one interview I would 
insist upon! This latter course was the best, 
the only one. I bade the girl then prepare 
her young mistress for my presence. She 
entered and shut the door; I sat down at 
the threshold. Conceive all I felt as I sat 
there listening to the loud beating of my 
own heart! The girl did not come out— 
time passed—I heard Julia’s voice within, 
and there seemed fear, agony, in its tone. 
I could wait no more. I opened her door 
gently, and stood before her. The fire burnt 
low and clear in the grate—one candle as- 
sisted its partial light; there was a visible 
air of purity—of maidenhood about the whole 
apartment that struck an instant reverence 
into my heart. Books in small shelves hung 
upon the wall; Julia’s work lay upon a table 
near the fire ; the bed stood at a little dis- 
tance with its white simple drapery ;—in all 
was that quiet and spotless neatness which 
is as a type of the inmate’s mind. My eye 
took the whole scene at a glance. And Ju- 
lia herself—reclined on a chair—her head 
buried in her hands—sobbing violently—and 
the maid pale and terrified before her, 
having lost all presence of mind, all attempt 
to cheer her mistress, much less to per- 
suade! I threw myself at Julia’s feet, and 
attempted to seize her hand; she started up 
with a faint cry of terror. 

“You!” she’ said, with keen reproach. 
“T did not expect this from you! Go—go! 
What would you have? What could you 
think of me—at this hour—in this room?” 
and as she said the last words, she again hid 
her face with her hands, but only for a mo- 
ment. “Go!” she exclaimed, ina sterner 
voice. “Go instantly, or 

“Or what, Julia! You will raise the 
house?—Do so! In the face of all—foes or 
friends—I will demand the right to see and 
speak with you—this night, and alone. 
Now,summon the house. Inthe name of in- 
domitable Love I swear that I will be heard.” 
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Julia only waived her hand in yet strong- 
er agitation than before. 

“ What do you fear?” I resumed, in a sof- 
ter whisper. “Is it /?—J who, for your sake, 
gave up even the attempt to see you till 
now. And now, what brings me hither? A 
selfish purpose ? No! it is for your happi- 
ness that | come. Julia, I fancied you well 
—at ease—forgetting me; and I bore my 
own wretchedness without a murmur. I[ 
heard of you ill, pining—living only on the 
past; I forgot all prudence, and I am here. 
Now do you blame, or do you yet imagine 
that this love is of a nature which you have 
cause to fear? Answer me, Julia!” 

“T cannot—I cannot—here!—and now! 
go, limplore you, and to-morrow I will see 

ou.” 

“This night, or never,” said I, rising and 
folding my arms. 

Julia turned round, gazing on my face 
with so anxious, so inquiring, so alarmed a 
look, that it checked my growing courage ; 
then turning to the servant, she grasped her 
firmly by the arm, and muttered, “ You will 
not leave me! ” 

“Julia, have I deserved this? Be your- 
self, and be just to me.” 

“ Not here, I say ; not here,” cried Julia, 
in so vehement a tone, that I feared it might 
alarm the house. 

“Hush, hush! Well, then,” said I, “come 
down stairs; doubtless the sitting-room be- 
low is vacant enough; there, then, let me 
see you only for a few minutes, and I will 
leave you contented,and blessing your name.” 

“T will,” said Julia, gaspingly. “Go, I 
will follow you.” 

“Promise !” 

“Yes, yes ; I promise!” 

“ Enough ; I am satisfied.” 

Once more I descended the stairs, and 
sat myself quietly on the last step. I did 
not wait many moments. Shading the light 
with her hand, Julia stole down, opened a 
door in the passage. We were in a little 
parlour ;—the gaping servant was about also 
to enter;—I whispered her to stay without. 
Julia did not seem to observe or to heed 
this. Perhaps in this apartment—connected 
with all the associations of daylight and 
safety—she felt herself secure. She ap- 
peared, too, to look round the little room 
with a satisfied air, and her face, though 
very pale, had lost its aspect of fear: 

The room was cold, and looked desolate 
enough, God knows ;—the furniture all dis- 
arranged and scattered, the tables strewed 
with litter, the rug turned up, the ashes in 
the grate. But Julia here suffered me to 
take her hand,—and Julie here Jeant upon 
my bosom, and I kissed away the tears from 
her eyes, and she confessed she had been 
very, very unhappy. 

Then with all the power that Love gives 
us over the one beloved—that soft despot- 
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ism which melts away the will—I urged my 
suit to Julia, and implored her to let us be- 
come the world to each other. And Julia 
had yet the virtue to refuse; and her frank 
simplicity had already halfrestored my own 
better angel to myself, when I heard a slight 
alarmed scream from the servant without— 
an angry voice—the door opened ;—I saw 
a female whom I was at no loss to conjec- 
ture must be Julia’s sister. What a picture 
itmade! The good lady with her bonnet de 
nuit, and her—but, alas! the story ‘is too 
serious for jest; yet imagine how the 
smal] things of life interfere with its great 
events: the widow had come down to look 
for her keys that she had left behind. The 
pathetic—the passionate—all marred by a 
bunch of keys! She looked hard at me be- 
fore she even deigned to regard my com- 
panion ; and then, approaching us, she took 
Julia roughly enough by the arm. 

“Go up stairs; go!” she said. “How 
have you deceived me! And you, sir; what 
do you here? Who are you?” 

“ My dear lady, take a chair, and let us 
have some rational conversation.” 

“Sir, do you mean to insult me ?” 

“ How can you imagine I do?” 

“ Leave the house this instant, or I shall 
order in the Policemen!” 

“ Not you!” 

“ How !—Will I not ?” 

Julia, glad of an escape, had already 
glided from the room. 

“Madam,” said I, “listen to me. I will 
not leave this apartment until I have exon- 
erated your sister from all blame in this in- 
terview. I entered the house unknown to 
her. I went at once to her own room—you 
start: it was so; I speak the truth. I in- 
sisted on speaking to her,.as I insist on 
speaking to you now; and, if you will not 
hear me, know the result: it is this—I will 
visit this house, guard it as you can :—day 
and night I will visit it, until it hold Julia no 
more,—until she is mine! Is this the lan- 
guage of a man whom you can control ?— 
Come, be seated, and hear me.” 

The mistress of the house mechanically 
took a chair. We conversed together for 
more than an hour. And I found that Julia 
had been courted the year before by a man 
in excellent circumstances, of her own age, 
and her own station in life; that she had 
once appeared disposed to favour his suit, 
and that, since she had known me, she had 
rejected it. The sister was very anxious 
she should not accept it. She appealed to 
me whether I should persevere in a suit that 
could not end honourably to Julia—to the 
exclusion of one that would secure to her 
affluence, respectability—a station, and a 
home. I was struck by this appeal. The 
widow was, like most of her class, 1 shrewd 
and worldly woman enough: she followed 
up the advantage she had gained; and at 
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length, emboldened by my silence, and de- 
pending greatly on my evident passion for 
Julia, she threw out a pretty broad hint that 
the only way to finish the dispute fairly 
was to marry Julia myself. Now, if there 
be any propensity common to a sensible 
man of the world, it is suspicion. 1 immedi- 
ately suspected that I was to be “taken in!” 
Could Julia connive at this? Had her 
reserve so great, yet her love so acknowl- 
edged, been lures to fascinate me into the 
snare? I did not yield to the suspicion, 
but, somehow or other, it remained half un- 
consciously on my mind. So great was my 
love for Julia that, had it been less suddenly 
formed, I might have sacrificed all, and 
married her; but in sudden passions there 
is no esteem. You are ashamed, you are 
afraid of indulging them to their full extent; 
—you feel that as yet you are the dupe, if 
not of others, at least of your own senses, 
and the very knowledge of the excess of 
your passion puts you on your guard lest 
you should be betrayed by it. I said noth- 
Ing in answer to the widow’s suggestion, 
but I suffered her to suppose from my man- 
ner that it might have its effect. I left the 
house, after an amicable compromise. On 
my part I engaged not to address Julia her- 
self any more. On the widow’s part she 
promised that, on applying to her, she 
would suffer me at any time to see Julia, 
even alone. 

For the next two days I held a sharp 
contest with myself. Could I, with love 
still burning in every vein, consent to 
renounce Julia? Yet could I consent to de- 
prive her of the holy and respected station 
she had itin her power to hold, to pursue 
my suit, to accomplish its purpose in her 
degradation? A third choice was left me: 
should I obey the sister’s hint, and proffer 
marriage P—Marriage with one_ beautiful, 
indeed, simple, amiable, but without birth, 
education; without sympathy with myself 
in a single thought or habit ?—hbe the fool of 
my own desire, and purchase what I had the 
sense to feel must be a discontented and ill- 
mated life, for the mere worship of external 
qualities? Yet, yet,—in a word, I felt as if 
I could arrive at no decision for myself. 
I remembered an old friend and adviser of 
my youth,—to him, then, I resolved to apply 
for counsel. 

John Mannering is about sixty years of 
age; he is of a mild temper, of great expe- 
rience, of kindly manners, and of a morality 
which professes to be practicable rather 
than strict. He had guided me from many 
errors in the earlier part of my life, but he 
had impressed no clear principle on my 
mind in order to guide myself. His own 
virtue was without system, the result ofa 
good heart, though not an ardent one; and 
a mind which did not aspire beyond a cer- 
tain elevation,—not from the want of a 
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clear sense, but of enthusiasm. Such as he 
was, he was the best adviser I knew of; 
for he was among the few who can sympa- 
thise with your feelings as well as your inter- 
ests. With him I conversed long and freely. 
His advice was obvious—to renounce Julia. 
I went home; I reasoned with myself; I sat 
down and began twenty letters; I tore 
them all in a rage. I could not help pic- 
turing to my miud Julia pining and in des- 
pair; and, in affecting to myself to feel 
only for her, I compassionated my own 
situation. At length Love prevailed over 
all. I resolved to call on the widow, to 
request permission to be allowed to visit 
Julia at her house, and, without promising 
marriage, still to pay her honourable court- 
ship, with a view of ascertaining if our tem- 
pers and dispositions were as congenial as 
our hearts. I fancied such a proposition 
seemed exceedingly reasonable and com- 
mon-sense-like. I shut my eyes to the con- 
sequences, and, knowing how malleable is 
the nature of women in youth, I pleased 
myself with that notion which has deceived 
so many visionaries, that I should be able to 
perfect her education, and that, after a few 
years travel on the Continent, I might feel 
as proud of her mind as I was now trans- 
ported with her person. Meanwhile, how 
tempting was the compromise with my feel- 
ings! I should see her!—converse with 
her!—live in the atmosphere of her pres- 
ence! 

The next day I called on the sister, 
whose dark, shrewd eye sparkled at my 
proposition. All was afranged! I saw 
Julia! What delight beamed in her face! 
With what smiles and tears she threw her- 
selfin my arms! I wassatisfied and happy! 

And now I called every day, and every 
day saw Julia: but after the first interview, 
the charm was broken! I saw with new 
eyes! The sister, commercial to the back- 
bone of her soul, was delighted, indeed, at 
the thought of the step in life her sister was 
to make. Julia was evidently impressed by 
the widow’s joy, and visions of splendour 
evidently mingled with those of love.— 
What more natural? Love, perhaps, pre- 
dominated over all ; but was it possible that, 
in a young and imaginative mind, the 
worldly vanities should be wholly dormant ? 
Yet it was natural, also, that my suspicion 
should be roused,—that I should fear I was 
deceived,—that I might have been design- 
edly led on to this step,—that what had 
seemed nature in Julia was in reality art! 

I looked in her face, and its sunny and 
beautiful candour reassured me—but the 
moment afterwards the thought forced itself 
upon me again—I recalled also the instances 
I had ever known of unequal marriages, and 
I fancied I saw unhappiness in all—it 
seemed to me, in all, that the superior had 
been palpably duped. Thus a coldness in- 
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sensibly crept over the wonted ardour of my 
manner, and instead of that blessed thought- 
lessness, that Elysian credulity, with which 
lovers should give themselves up to the 
transport of the hour, and imagine that each 
is the centre of all perfection, I became 
restless and vigilant—forever sifting mo- 
tives, and diving deeper than the sweet 
surface of the present time. My mind thus 
influenced—the delusion that conceals all 
faults and uncongenialities gradually evap- 
orated—I noted a thousand things in Julia 
that made me start at the notion of seeing 
her become my wife. So long as marriage 
had not entered into my views—so long 
those faults had not touched me—had passed 
unheeded ;—I saw her now with other eyes. 
When I sought in her love and beauty 
alone, I was contented to ask no more. At 
present I sought more; she was to become 
the companion of a life, and I was alarmed 
—nay, I even exaggerated the petty causes 
of my displeasure; an inelegance of ex- 
pression—a negligence of conventional 
forms—fretted and irritated me in her far 
more than they would have done in one of 
my own station. When love first. becomes 
reasonable it soon afterwards grows unjust. 
I did not scruple to communicate to Julia 
all the little occurrences of the day, or little 
points in her manner, that had annoyed 
me ;—and I found that she did not take my 
suggestions, mild and guarded as they were, 
ina manner I thought I had a right to ex- 
pect. She had been accustomed to see me 
enamoured of her lightest word or gesture 
—she was not prepared to find me now 
cavilling and reproving ;—her face, always 
ingenuous, evinced at once her mortification 
at the change. She thought me always in 
the wrong, wearisome, exacting, and un- 
just. She never openly resented at first— 
merely pouted out her pretty lip and was 
silent for the next half hour; but, by de- 
grees, my beautiful Julia began to evince 
traces of a “spirit”—a spirit not indeed 
unfeminine, and never loud—a spirit of 
sorrow rather than anger. I was ungen- 
erous (she said)—I had never found these 
faults before—I had never required all this 
perfection—and then she wept;—and that 
went to my heart; and I was not satisfied 
with myself till she smiled again. But it 
was easy to perceive that from taking 
pleasure in each other’s society we grew by 
degrees to find embarrassment ;—the fear 
of a quarrel, discontent, and a certain pain 
supplying the place of eager and all-absorb- 
ing rapture ; and when I looked to the fu- 
ture I trembled. Ina word—I repeat once 


more—*THE CHARM WAS GONE!” 

Oh, epoch in the history of human pas- 
sions !—when that phrase is spoken—what 
volumes does it not convey !—what bitter, 
what irremediable disappointment !—what 
dread conviction of the fallacy of hope, and 
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the false colouring of imagination !—what a 
chill and dark transition—from life as we 
fancied it, to life as itis!—In the Arabian 
tale, when one eye was touched with the 
mystic ointment, all the treasures of the 
earth became visible, and the sterile rock 
was transformed into mines of inexhausti- 
ble wealth; but when the same spell is ex- 
tended to both eyes, the delusion vanishes— 
the earth relapses into its ancient barrenness 
—and the mine fades once more into the 
desert ;—so in the experience of the pas- 
sions—while we are as yet but partially 
the creatures of the enchantment, we are 
blessed with a power to discover glory in 
all things ;—we are as magicians—we are 
as gods !—we are not contented—we demand 
more—custom touches both eyes—and, lc! 
the vision is departed, and we are alone in 
the wilderness again! 

One evening after one of our usual 
quarrels and reconciliations, Julia’s spirits 
seemed raised into more than usual reac- 
tion. There were three or four of her 
friends present—a sort of party—her cousins 
(the fortune-seekers) among the rest—and 
she was the life of the circle. In propor- 
tion to her gaiety was my discontent; | 
fancied she combined with the confounded 
widow, who evidently wanted to “show me 
off,” in her own damnable phrase, as her 
sister’s wooer; and this is a position in 
which no tolerably fastidious man likes to 
be placed: add to this, my readers very 
well know that people who have no inele- 
gance when subdued, throw off a thousand 
little grossiérities when they are elated. 
No ordeal is harder for a young and lovely 
woman, who has not been brought up 
conventionally, to pass with grace, than that 
of her own unrestrained merriment. Levity 
requires polish in proportion to your interest 
in the person who indulges it; and levity 
in his mistress is almost always displeasing to 
a passionate lover. Love is so very grave 
and so very refined a deity. In short every 
instant added to my secret vexation. I 
absolutely coloured with rage at every jest 
bandied between poor Julia and her com- 
panions. I swear I think I could have beat 
her, with a safe conscience. The party 
went; now came my turn. I remonstrated 
—Julia replied—we both lost our temper. 
I fancied then I was entirely in the right; 
but now, alas! I will believe myself wrong ; 
it is some sacrifice to a dread memory to 
own it ?” 

“You always repine at my happiness,” 
said Julia; “to be merry is always in your 
eyes acrime; I cannot bear this tyranny; 
I am not your wife, and if I were, I would 
not bear it. If I displease you now, what 
shall I do hereafter ?” 

“But, my dear Julia, you can so easily 
avoid the little peculiarities I dislike. Be- 
lieve me unreasonable—perhaps I am so. 
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It is some pleasure to a generous mind to 
sacrifice to the unreasonableness of one we 
love. In a word, I own it frankly, if you 
meet all my wishes with this obstinacy, we 
cannot be happy, and: and ad 

“T see,” interrupted Julia, with unwonted 
vehemence, “I see what you would say; 
you are tired of me; you feel that I do not 
suit your ideal notions. You thought me 
all perfect when you designed me for your 
victim; but now that you think somethin 
is to be sacrificed on your part, you thin 
only of that paltry sacrifice, and demand 
of me an impossible perfection in return!” 

There was so much truth in this reproach 
that it stung me to the quick. It was 
indelicate, perhaps, in Julia to use it—it 
was certainly unwise. 

I turned pale with anger. 

“Madam,” I began, with that courtesy 
which conveys all reproach. 

“Madam!” repeated Julia, turning sud- 
denly round—her lips parted—her eyes 
flashing through her tears—alarm—grief 
—but also indignation quivering in every 
muscle—“Ts it come to this >—Go!—Let 
us part—my love ceases since I see yours 
is over! Were you twice as wealthy— 
twice as proud—I would not humble 
myself to be beholden to your justice 
instead of your affectionRather—rather 
—oh, God! rather would I have sacrificed 
myself—given up all to you—than accept 
one advantage from the man who considers 
it an honour.—Let us part.” 

Julia had evidently conceived the word 
I had used in cold and bitter respect, as 
an irony on her station as well as a proof 
of coldness; but I did not stop to consider 
whether or not she was reasonably pro- 
voked; her disdain for the sacrifice I 
thought so great galled me—the violence 
of her passion revolted. I thought only of 
the escape she offered me—* Let us part” 
—rang in my ear like a reprieve to @ 
convict. I rose at once—took my hat 
calmly—and not till I reached the door did 
I reply. 

“ Enough, Julia—we part for ever.—You 
will hear from me to-morrow for the last 
time !” 

I left the house and trod as on air. My 
love for Julia long decreasing seemed 
crushing at once. I imagined her former 
gentleness all hypocrisy ;—I thought only 
of the termagant I had escaped. I con- 
gratulated myself that she having broke 
the chain I was free and with honour. I 
did not then—no—nor till it was too late— 
recall the despair printed on her hueless 
face, when the calm low voice of my 
resolution broke upon her ear, and she saw 
that she had indeed lost me for ever. That 
image rises before me now; it will haunt 
me to my grave. Her features pale and 
locked—the pride, the resentment, all sunk, 
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—merged in one incredulous, wild, stony 
aspect of deserted love. Alas!—alas!— 
could I but have believed that she felt so 
deeply! 1 wrote to her the next day kindly 
and temperately, but such a tone made the 
wound deeper—I bade her farewell for 
ever. To her sister I wrote more fully. 
I said that our tempers were so thoroughly 
unsuited, that no rational hope of happiness 
in our union could exist for either. I 
besought her not to persuade or induce her 
sister to marry the suitor, who had formerly 
addressed her, unless she could return his 
affection. Whomsoever she married, her 
fortune should be my care. Doubtless in 
a little time some one would be to her as 
dear as I once had fancied myself to be. 
“Let,” I said, “no disparity in fortune, 
then, be an obstacle on either side ; I will 
cheerfully give up half my own to redeem 
whatever affliction I may have occasioned 
her.” With this letter I entirely satisfied 
my conscience. 

It is almost incredible to think in how 
short a time the whole of these events had 
been crowded—within how few weeks I 
had concentrated the whole history of 
Love !—its first mysterious sentiment—its 
ardent passion—its dissension—its coolness 
—its breach—its everlasting farewell! 

In four days I received a letter from 
Julia’s sister—(none from a It was 
written in a tone of pert and flippant 
insolence, which made me more than ever 
reconciled to the turn of events; but it 
contained one piece of news J did not hear 
with indifference,—Julia had accepted the 
offer of her former suitor, and was to be 
married next week. “She bids me say 
(wrote the widow) that she sees at once 
through your pretence, under an affected 
wish for her happiness, to prevent her 
forming this respectable connexion ;—she 
sees that you still assume the right to 
dictate to her, and that your offers of 
generosity are merely the condescensions 
of a fancied superiority ;—she assures you, 
however, that your wish for her happiness 
is already realized.” 

This undeserved and insulting message 
completed my conquest over any lurking 
remorse or regret; and I did not, in my 
resentment at Julia’s injustice, perceive 
how much it was the operation of a 
wounded vanity upon a despairing heart. 

I still lingered in town; and, some 
days afterwards, I went to dine in the 
neighbourhood of Westminster, at the 
house of one of the most jovial of boon 
companions. I had for some weeks avoided 
society: the temporary cessation gave a 
new edge to my zest for its pleasures. 
The hours flew rapidly—my spirits rose,— 
and I enjoyed the present with a gust that 
had been long denied to me. 

On leaving the house on foot, the fine- 
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ness of the night, with its frosty air and 
clear stars, tempted me to turn from my 
direct way homeward, and I wandered 
mechanically towards a scene which has 
always possessed to me, at night, a great 
attraction, viz—the bridge which divides 
the suburb from the very focus of the 
capital, with its proud Abbey and gloomy 
Senate! I walked to and fro the bridge, 
—gazing at times on the dark waters, 
reflecting the lights from the half-seen 
houses and the stars of the solemn Heavens, 
My mind was filled with shadowy and vague 
presentiments: I felt awed and saddened, 
without a palpable cause; the late excite- 
ment of my spirits was succeeded by a 
melancholy re-action. I mused over the 
various disappointments of my life, and the 
Ixion-like delusion with which I had so 
often wooed a deity and clasped a cloud. 
My history with Julia made a principal 
part of these meditations; her image 
returned to me irresistibly, and with renew- 
ed charms. In vain I endeavoured to recur 
to the feelings of self-acquittal and gratula- 
tion, which a few hours ago had actuated 
me; my heart was softened, and my 
memory refused to recall all harsher re- 
trospection—her love, her innocence only 
obtruded themselves upon me, and I sighed 
to think that perhaps by this time she was 
irrevocably another’s. [ retraced my steps, 
and was now at the end of the bridge, 
when, just by the stairs, I perceived a 
crowd, and heard a vague and gathering 
clamour. A secret impulse hurried me to 
the place: I heard a policeman speaking 
with the eagerness which characterizes the 
excitement of narration. 

“My suspicions were aroused,” quoth 
he, “as I passed, and saw a female stand- 
ing by the bridge. So, you see, I kept 
loitering there, anda minute after I went 
gently up, and I heard the young woman 
groan; and she turned round as I came up, 
for I frightened her; and I never shall 
forget her face,—it was so woe-begone,— 
and yet she was so young and handsome. 
And so, you see, I spoke to her, and I said, 
says I, ‘Young woman, what do you do 
here at this hour?’ And she said,‘I am 
waiting for a boat: I expect my mother 
from Richmond.’ And, somehow or other, 
I was foolish enough to believe what she 
said—she looked so quiet and respectable 
like ;—and I went away, you understand; 
and in about a minute after (for I kept near 
the spot) I heard a heavy splash in the 
water, and then I knew what it all was. 
I ran up, and I just saw her once rise; and 
so, as I could not swim,I gave the alarm, 
and we got the boat—but it was too late.” 

“Poor girl!” lisped an old coster-woman ; 
“T dare say she was crossed in love.” 

“ What is this?” said I, mixing with the 
crowd. 
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“A young woman as has drowned herself, 
Sir.” 

“Where? I do not see the body.” 

“Tt be taken to the watch-house, and the 
doctors are trying to recover it.” 

A horrible idea had crossed my mind ;— 
unfounded, improbable as it seemed, I felt 
as if compelled to confirm or remove it. I 
made the policeman go with me to the 
watch-house ;—I pushed away the crowd— 
I approached the body. Oh, God!—that 
white face—the heavy, dripping hair—the 
swollen form—and all that decent and 
maiden beauty, with the coarse cover half 
thrown over it!—and the unsympathizing 
surgeons standing by! and the unfamiliar 
faces of the women !—What a scene !—what 
adeath-bed! Julia! Julia! thou art avenged! 

It was her, then, whom I beheld; her— 
the victim—the self-destroyer. I hurry over 
the awful record. I am writing my own 
condemnation—stamping my own curse. 
They found upon the corpse a letter: 
drenched as it was, I yet could decipher its 
characters ;—it was tome. It ran thus :— 

“1 believe now that I have been much to 
blame ; for I am writing calmly, with a fixed 
determination not to live; and I see how 
much I have thrown away the love you once 
gave me. Yet I have loved you always,— 
how dearly, I never told you, and never can 
tell! But when you seemed to think so 
much of your—what shall I say >—your con- 
descension in marrying—perhaps loving— 
me, it maddened me to the brain ; and though 
I would have given worlds to please you, I 
could not bear to see the difference in your 
manner, after you came to see me daily, and 
to think of me as a woman ought to be 
thought of; and this, 1 know, made me seem 
cross, and peevish, and unamiable,—but I 
could not help it,—and so you ceased to love 
me; and I felt that, and longed madly to re- 
lease you from a tie you repented. The 
moment came for me to do so, and—we part- 
ed. Then you wrote to me, and my sister 
made me see in the letter what, perhaps, 
you did not intend ; but, indeed, I was only 
sensible to the thought that I had lost you 
for ever, and that you scorned me. And 
then my vanity was roused,—and I knew 
you still loved me,—and I fancied I could 
revenge myself upon you by marrying 
another. But when I came to see, and 
meet, and smile upon that other,—and to 
feel the day approach,—and to reflect that 
you had been all in all to me,—and that I 
was about to pass my whole life with one I 
loathed, after having loved so well and so 
entirely,—I felt I had reckoned too much on 
my own strength, and that I could not sus- 
tain my courage any longer. Nothing is 
left to me in life: the anguish I suffer is in- 
tolerable ; and T have at length made up my 
mind to die. But think not ‘I am a poor 


love-sick girl only. I am more ;—I am still 
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a revengeful woman. You have deserted 
me, and I know myself to blame ; but I can- 
not bear that you should forget and despise 
me, as you would if I were to marry. Iam 
about to force you to remember me for ever, 
—to be sorry forme—to forgive me—to love 
me better than you have done yet, even 
when you loved me most. It is in this that 
I shall be revenged!” 

And with this wild turmoil of contending 
feelings,—the pride of womanhood wrest- 
ling with the softness—forgiveness with re- 
venge—high emotions with erring principles 
—agony, led on to death by one hope to be 
remembered and deplored ;—with this con- 
test at thy heart didst thou go down to thy 
watery grave! 

What must have passed within thee in 
those brief and terrible moments, when thou 
stoodest by the dark waters,—hesitating— 
lingering—fearing—yet resolved! And I 
was near thee in that hour, and knew thee 
not—at hand, and saved not! Oh! bitter was 
the revenge—lasting is the remembrance! 
Henceforth, I ask no more of Human Affec- 
tions: I stand alone on the Earth! 

End of the First Part of “ Asmodeus at Large.” 


Note.—As it is possible that with this first 
part the fiction of “Asmodeus at Large” 
may terminate, and as it is highly probable, 
at least, that it will not for some time be con- 
tinued, we may as well say a few words on 
the design and object of the work. Although 
a part of a series, this first Book is a whole 
in itself ;—its moral is complete. The more 
ingenious reader may, perhaps, already have 
perceived, that, while adapted to this mis- 
cellany by constant allusions to real and 
temporary events, a metaphysical meaning 
runs throughout the characters and the story. 
In the narrator is embodied the Satrety 
which is of the world; in Asmodeus is the 
principle of vague Excrrement in which 
Satiety always seeks for relief. The ex- 
travagant adventures,—the rambling from 
the ideal to the commonplace—from the 
flights of the imagination to the trite affairs 
and petty pleasures of the day—are the 
natural results of Excitement without an 
object. A fervid, though hasty, Passion 
succeeds at last, and Asmodeus appears no 
more, because, in Love, all vague excite- 
ment is merged in absorbing and earnest 
emotion. The passion is ill-fated; but in 
its progress it is attempted to be shown, that, 
however it might have terminated, it could 
not have been productive of happiness. It 
was begun without prudence, and continued 
without foresight. The heart, once jaded, 
rushes even into love, from a principle of 
despair; and exacting too much from novel- 
ty, relapses into its former weariness, when 
the novelty is no more. No flowers can live 
long on a soil thoroughly exhausted.. The 
doom of Satiety is to hate self; yet ever to 
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Z 
Oxp Thirty-two! thou art gone at last, 
Laid where repose thy brothers ; 
Thousleep’st with the years that are dead and past-- 
Some five or six thousand others. 
O God! what myriad men and things 
In that family vault are crowded ; 
What victors, victims, empires, kings, 
Are all in oblivion shrouded! 
The twelvemonth past is behind us cast 5 
Thou art gone—thou hast dropped from the tree ; 
And the bells with their tongue have already rung 
A welcome to Thirty-three. 


Il. 

And well may they ring a merry peal 
To a whole exulting nation ; 

For this is the year when we first shall feel 
Our land’s regeneration ; 

When a Commons’ House, by a wise Reform 
Restored to its proper uses, 

Shall reclaim our rights, and the Tories storm 
In their den of rank abuses. 

In the rest we shall share the bill of fare 
Of our former gloom and glee ; 

For the hopes and fears of preceding years 
Will revive in Thirty-three. 


III. 

There still will be food to banquet those 
Who delight in crimes and errors, 

Who dine on their fellow creatures’ woes, 
And sup upon blood and terrors. 

Though the year may not yield an assassin Cook, 
To roast an unlucky stationer, 

We shall not have far to seek when we look 
For a murderous probationer. 

An Italian lad is still to be had, 
If the surgeons will find the fee, 

Of murder and theft there are plenty left, 
For enlivening Thirty-three. 


Iv. 

No Wetherell, monarch of mountebanks, 
Will ruin another Bristol, 

Nor insult the House with the mingled pranks 
Of a Zany and Ancient Pistol. 

But if party rage could scatter fire, 
Or inflame by a hot oration, 

Sir Charles and his clan might still aspire 
To kindle a conflagration. 

And Discord’s torch will, as usual, scorch, 
The shores of the Irish Sea, 

And O’Connell still, if he has his will, 
Be the Comet of Thirty-three. 


v. 
Gaul will be moved which will move our gall, 
I write in a grave not witty sense, 
And the citizen-king into danger will fali, 
By falling out with his citizens. 
Liberty’s foes, the monarchical elves, 
Will bristle in arms like Hectors, 
And oppressing their people, will dub themselves 
Their very best friends and protectors :— 
As they did of late, they will fulminate, 
A tyrannical decree, 
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And the discontent which last year found vent, 
Will be louder in Thirty-three. 


VI. 
The Portuguese brothers will play sad freaks, 
To their people forgetting what both owe ;— 
The savage hordes, whom we call the Greeks, 
Will reject their boy-king Otho. 
In Italy troubles will still abound, 
His subjects will use the Pope ill ;— 
Turkey will fall, and a new Mahound 
Be master of Constantinople. 
So they who adore times of struggle and gore, 
The quidnuncs of every degree ; 
May drink up the dregs of the last year’s plagues 
From the journals of Thirty-three. 


Vil. 
So much for the tragic—is nothing left 
To make us at home light and merry ? 
O, yes—thank the Fates! we are not bereft 
Of our spirited Punch—Londonderry. 
If he makes us not laugh by his blusterings bold, 
By his windows, his nurse, or his candles ; 
He will whet our wit, and, when ridicule’s old 
Will carefully give it new handles. 
Newcastle, too, and the Tory crew, 
When fun wants a but and a plea, 
Will enable the folks, who last year cut jokes, 
To cut them in Thirty-three. 


Vill. 

Saint Percival (if in the House) will use 

His fist like an auctioneer’s hammer ; ¢ 
And because our lives are in general loose 

For a General Fast will clamour. 
Saint Irving’s nuns will new farces act, 

And in unknown tongues will gabble— 
As glibly as if each skull had been crack’d 

By a brick from the ‘Tower of Babel. 
The fool to the knave will be dupe and slave, 

Singeing Long will still finger his fee ; 
And they who drew gulls in Thirty-two 

Will draw them in Thirty-three. 


1x. 
Old maids will fondle cats and pigs, 
Young ones their stays will tighten, 
Patients be poisoned still by drugs, 
Like poor * * * * * * at Brighton. 
Beauty will steal our hearts; the Church 
And Law will steal our money ; 
Authors, like bees, will be left in the lurch, 
And booksellers take their honey. 
Soldiers will still be flogged at will, 
But politics won’t be the plea, 
For Somerville’s case will prevent disgrace 
To the Colonels of Thirty-three ! 


% 
Of last year’s deaths will the people talk, 
And pretending to lament ’em, 
They will quote the names, as they ride or walk, 
Of Mackintosh, Scott, and Bentham. 
While they prate and write—( Quis temperet 
A lachrymis talia fando? ) 
For hours together, with fond regret, 
Of Townsend and of Dando! 
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In puffing the feats of jockeys and cheats, 
The Newspaper wights will agree ; 

Philosophers claim little posthumous fame ; 
May they all live through Thirty-three ! 


XI. 

The world will wag by its ancient rules, 
Locks will be lock’d in lockets ; 

Fools will kill time, and physicians fools ; 
Teeth will be picked—and pockets ; 

Sots will whet whistles, clowns whet scythes, 
Bishops in wealth will revel, 

And swear that the foes of abuse and Tithes, 
Are Atheists sold to the Devil. 

Dice will be thrown, and bubbles blown ; 
We shall eat, drink, marry—and iiee! 

And the farce of life, that last year was rife, 
Will be acted in Thirty-three ! H. .S 


AIGULETS OF ANNE OF AUSTRIA. 
[A SECRET ANECDOTE.] 


Tue annals of gallantry, and even roman- 
tic fiction, have opened few scenes more 
strangely magnificent than some of the in- 
cidents which mark the rapid but splendid 
career of that famous Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, who was the idol minister of 
two monarchs, and the victim of favouritism. 

Certain it is, when Villiers was on his 
short embassy in France that he dared to 
become an impassioned lover of Anne of 
Austria, the consort of Louis the Thirteenth. 
The mysterious interview in the garden at 
Amiens is mystically revealed in the verses 
of Voiture, for poets are great tattlers in the 
history of love-affairs. The Queen, ever a 
refined coquette, was herself reduced by 
Buckingham’s personal fascination. Deeply 
enamoured of the peerless Englishman, she 
ventured to give an evidence of her devotion 
of avery extraordinary nature. The rival 
of Buckingham, both in love and politics, 
the subdolous Richelieu, flattered his ven- 
geance that, by a bold stroke, he would have 
been enabled to have exposed this testimo- 
ny of the Queen’s frailty to the eyes of the 
luckless monarch, who was already kindled 
by inextinguishable jealousies. Richelieu’s 
extraordinary attempt seems to have led to 
circumstances on the part of Buckingham 
which may almost render the tale incredible ; 
but when a minister of state degenerates in- 
to a romantic lover, and the honour of the 
dame de ses pensées is in jeopardy, we must 
recollect that it requires little exertion to set 
in motion all the resources of power, and the 
whole machinery of the state. The particu- 
lars which we are about to relate are strange, 
but appear authentic ; for they are confirmed 
by a positive assertion in the Memoirs of the 
Duke of Rochefoucauld. The romantic in- 
cident, which has been preserved by a French 
manuscript, is not indeed to be found among 
the writers of secret memoirs in our own 
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country, where indeed the secret must have 
been confined to the two personages, neither 
of whom would willingly have revealed it to 
the other ; but this did not happen at the Court 
of the Louvre, where it not only excited a 
deeper interest than at the Court of St. 
James, but involved the fate, and baffled the 
designs of the highest personages who were 
the actors in this little drama. 

The French monarch had presented his 
Queen with an uncommon present, whose 
fashion and novelty at the time were con- 
sidered as the most beautiful ornament worn. 
It was what the French term des ferrets d’- 
aiguillettes de diamans,—aigulets, or points 
tagged with diamonds. 

On the arrival of Buckingham, every day 
was a festival. Richelieu gave a magnifi- 
cent entertainment in the gardens of Ruel, 
the most beautiful in France; the nobility 
prided themselves on their suppers, their 
balls, their concerts, and their masquerades. 
Buckingham danced with all his peculiar 
graces; the Queen honoured him as her 
partner in what is called a “counter-dance,” 
(or, as we commonly call it, a country dance.) 
“ And as in this English dance opportunities 
are continually occurring to approach one 
another, to give and to cross their hands, the 
eyes, the gestures, timidity, or boldness, 
and a thousand indescribable things are too 
intelligible, though they pass amidst the si- 
lence in which such spectacles are perform- 
ed, out of respect to the public.” This 
Frenchman describes our obsolete country- 
dances to have been as dangerous. as were 
our waltzes on their first introduction. 

Richelieu was jealously watchful of what 
was passing; the Countess of Lanoy gave 
him an account of everything her prying eyes 
could discover. Under the specious title of 
Dame d’? Honneur our Kings have found 
means to place near their Queens a perpetu- 
al surveillance. But as the Superintendent 
of the royal House has private entrées de 
cabinet at all times, which are not the privi- 
lege of the Dames d’ Honneur, Madame de 
Chevreuse passed whole hours alone with 
the Queen, and the Cardinal, however well 
informed of the exterior, was very little of 
what passed between the Queen and her 
friend. The French Minister pressed Buck- 
ingham to close the negotiation of the mar- 
riage of Henrietta, but Villiers had no de- 
sire to quit the French Court, always finding 
some occasion for delay. At length the 
ceremony was performed, with great splen- 
dour. In all that had hitherto passe’, the 
Queen had received from Buckingham many 
proofs of his lively but respectful passion. 
She certainly was :%t insensible to !ve, 
and if she really caught the flame which she 
had herself lighted up, there is no doubt that 
her virtue supported her, and that Bucking- 
ham departed with all the honourable treat- 
ment which a stranger can receive from a 
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greet Court, and only vexed to recross the 
seas without any other fruits of his love than 
that of having been listened to with favour. 

There was one indiscretion which escaped 
from the Queen. On the evening of Buck- 
ingham’s departure she sent the Duke secret- 
ly by Madame de Chevreuse, the gift she had 
received from her royal consort, the aigulets 
tagged with diamonds; and this present, 
which might have been considered a mark 
of the magnificence of the Queen, became, 
by the circumstance of the gift, and the 
pleasure of the mystery, an act of delicate 
gallantry which charmed the English Duke, 
and sent him home a happy man. 

During the journey of Buckingham, the 
Countess of Clartk, (probably the Countess 
of Carlisle, for Frenchmen generally spell 
our names by their ear, which is very bad,) 


somewhat in pique at what she had heard of 


the infidelity of her straying admirer, had 
found out a secret way tocorrespond with 
Richelieu, who, on his part, had not omitted 
anything which tended toinflame the Eng- 
lish Countess. This great Minister was 
well known for multiplying all sorts of means 


to gain intelligence from all the Courts of 


Europe ; his industry never slumbered, and 
his treasure was never spared. The present 
which the Queen had made of her aigulets 
tagged with diamonds had not escaped the 
vigilant eyes of the Dame d’ Honneur, and 
the secret had reached Richelieu. This 
Minister had long watched his opportu- 
nity toruin the Queen in the mind of the 
King, over whom, indeed, he himself exer- 
cised the greatest authority, but which some- 
times was balanced by the Queen. Riche- 
lieu wrote to the Countess of Clarik, desir- 
ing her to renew her intimacy with Buck- 
ingham, and if,in any of the approaching 
entertainments which would take place on 
his return, she should observe in his dress 
aigulets tagged with diamonds, that she 
would contrive to cut off two or three, and 
dispatch these to him. Buckingham was 
too feeble to resist the studied seduc- 
tions of his old friend; and the Countess 
found no difficulty in accomplishing her task. 
Ata ball at Windsor Castle, Buckingham 
appeared in a black velvet suit, with a gold 
embroidery; a scarf was flung over his 
shoulder, and from a knot of blue ribbons 
hung twelve aigulets tagged with diamonds, 
flaming their hues on the surface on which 
they played. When Buckingham had re- 
tired home from the ball, his valets de cham- 
bre perceived that two of the twelve aigulets 
were missing, and they convinced him that 
these had not been dropped by any accident, 
but had positively been cut off. There was 
something in his recollection of that evening, 
which breda suspicion. He felt conscious 
that whoever had done this had some latent 
motive. The secrethistory ofthese diamond 
aigulets could only be known to their wear- 


Aigulets of Anne of Austria. 








er, yet, notwithstanding, and as it were by . 
intuition, he thought that the honour of the 
royal giver might, in some mode or other, 
be concerned in possessing these twelve 
aigulets entire. He decided that, notwith- 
standing the artifice ofthe cunning purloiner, 
he would prevent any design, if there were 
any, of the enemies of the Queen that the 
number should not be diminished. With 
his extraordinary rapidity of conception, 
Buckingham struck out a gigantic scheme, 
which no one less than a Minister of State 
and the most romantic lover could have ex- 
ecuted. Early in the morning, couriers 
were dispatched to close the ports, and 
neither the packet-boat with the mail nor 
any vessel sailing for France were suffered 
to depart. At that moment, when the 
Rochellers were waiting for the promised 
reinforcements from England, an universal 
panic struck both nations, and war seemed 
onthe point of declaration. Hewever, this 
sudden cessation of national intercourse was 
only to gain a single day, that his celebrated 
jeweller might, at any cost, and with all his 
skill, procure two aigulets tagged with dia- 
monds, of the same size and appearance of 
the remaining ten. What cannot such a 
man and such means effect? The work 
was finished; and on the following day 
France and England were at peace. The 
ports were re-opened, and Buckingham dis- 
patched a secret messenger to France, who 
conveyed the twelve aigulets tagged with 
diamonds to the hands of Madame de Chev- 
reuse. He acquainted her with his recent 
adventure, and communicated his suspicions 
of the Countess of Clarik, who was frequent- 
ly by his side during the ball, and with whom 
he had danced. He requested the Queen 
would receive back what he himself valued 
most, lest any concealed mystery should 
prove ruinous to her quiet. The precaution 
was not useless; for as soon as Richelieu 
had received the two tags of diamonds sent 
him by the Countess of Clarik, this Minister, 
who was trying all methods to ruin the 
Queen in the King’s favour, and the royal 
jealousy had already broken out on her in- 
tercourse with Buckingham, now hit on what 
he concludedto bea certain triumph. He 
putitinto the King’s head to request the 
Queen would dress herself more frequently 
with the diamond aigulets, for that he had 
been secretly informed that she had valued 
his present so lightly as to have given it 
away, or had sold them, for that an English 
jeweller had offered to sell him two of these 
aigulets. 

The blow aimed by Richelieu rebounded 
on himself. The Queen, affecting no sur- 
prise, with apparent simplicity commanded 
instantly that her casket of jewels should be 
brought, and opened by the King. He had 


the satisfaction of counting the twelve aigu- 
lets tagged with diamonds, and seeing the 
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Queen more beautiful than ever by wearing 
his gift on that day. Her Majesty had also 
the satisfaction of learning that the King 
severely reprimanded Richelieu for his per- 
petual suspicions and his false intelligence ; 
and Richelieu doubtless must have astonish- 
ed the Countess of Clarik, by return of post, 
in expressing his indignation at being so 
inconceivably mystified. 

Such is the story, which, it will be ac- 
knowledged, is at least amusing. It seems 
so far authentic that it appears to have been 
written by some contemporary at the French 
Court, which we may infer, by the cautious 
defence of the character of Anne of Austria, 
whose coquetry the writer has palliated, and 
whose virtue he imagines was her sufficient 
safeguard. ‘The incredible part is the ex- 
traordinary expedient of Buckingham in 
shutting the ports for a single day while his 
jeweller was working on the two aigulets 
to supply the missing ones. The romantic 
and determined character of Villiers admits 
the possibility of so bold a manceuvre; but 
still we can hardly satisfy ourselves of the 
veracity of this singular tale, without grant- 
ing Buckingham a depth and a rapidity of 
penetration beyond his accustomed volatile 
habits. Love and honour may have been 
sufficient for his inspiration on this occasion ; 
and as the fact, with some of the details, is 
alluded to by the Duke of Rochefoucauld in 
his Memoirs, we cannot condemn this anec- 
dote of secret history as a mere fiction. 


IXION IN HEAVEN. 
PART Il. 
By the Author of “Contarini Fleming” and 
“Vivian Grey.” 
“Others say it was only a cloud, &c.” 
Vid. Lemprier’s Class. Dict., Art. Ixion. 
a 

Mercury and Ganymede were each lol- 
ling on an opposite couch in the ante-cham- 
ber of Olympus. 

“Tt is wonderful,” said the son of Maia, 
yawning. 

“Tt is incredible,” rejoined the cup-bearer 
of Jove, stretching his legs. 

“A miserable mortal!” exclaimed the 
god, elevating his eye-brows. 

“A vile Thessalian!” said the beautiful 
Phrygian, shrugging his shoulders. 

“Not three days back an outcast among 
his own wretched species!” 

“And now commanding everybody in 
Heaven.” 

“He shall not command me, though,” 
said Mercury. 

“Will he not?” replied Ganymede, 
“Why, what do you think ?—only last night 
—hark! here he comes.” 

The companions jumped up from their 
couches—a light laugh was heard. The 
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cedar portal was flung open, and Ixion 
lounged in, habited in a loose morning robe, 
and kicking before him one of his slippers. 

“ Ah!” exclaimed the King of Thessaly, 
“the very fellows I wanted to see! Gany- 
mede, bring me some nectar; and, Mer- 
eury, run and tell Jove that I shall not dine 
at home to-day.” 

The messenger and the page exchanged 
looks of indignant consternation. 

“Well! what are you waiting for?” con- 
tinued Ixion, looking round from the mirror 
in which he was arranging his locks. The 
messenger and the page disappeared. 

“So! this is Heaven,” exclaimed the 
husband of Dia, flinging himself upon one 
of the couches, “and a very pleasant place 
too. These worthy immortals required 
their minds to be opened, and I trust I have 
effectually performed the necessary opera- 
tion. They wanted to keep me down with 
their dull old-fashioned celestial airs, but I 
fancy I have given them change for their 
talent. To make your way in Heaven you 
must command. These exclusives sink un- 
der the audacious invention of an aspiring 
mind. Jove himself is really a fine old fel- 
low, with some notions too. Iam a prime 
favourite, and no one is greater authority 
with ®giochus on all subjects, from the 
character of the fair sex or the pedigee of a 
courser, down to the cut of a robe, or the 
flavour of a dish. Thanks, Ganymede,” 
continued the Thessalian, as he took the 
goblet from his returning attendant. 

“T drink to your bonnes fortunes. Splen- 
did! This nectar makes me feel quite im- 
mortal. By-the-bye, I hear sweet sounds. 
Who is in the Hall of Music?” 

“The goddesses, royal sir, practise a new 
air of Euterpe, the words by Apollo. ”Tis 
pretty, and will doubtless be very popular, 
for it is all about moonlight andthe misery 
of existence.” 

“T warrant it.” 

“ You have a taste for poetry yourself?” 
inquired Ganymede. 

“ Not the least,” replied Ixion. 

* Apollo,” continued the heavenly page, 
isa great genius, though Marsyas said that 
he never would be a poet because he was 
a god, and had no heart. But do you think, 
Sir, that a poet does indeed need a heart ?” 

“T really cannot say. I know my wife 
always said I had a bad heart and worse 
head, but what she meant, upon my honour 
I never could understand.” 

“Minerva will ask you to write in her 
album.” 

“ Will she indeed! I amvery sorry to hear 
it, for I can scarcely scrawl] my own signa- 
ture. I should think that Jove himself cared 
little for all this nonsense ?” 

“Jove loves an epigram. He does not 
esteem Apollo’s works at all. Jove is of 
the classical school, and admires satire, pro- 
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vided there be no allusions to gods and 
kings.” 

“Of course; I quite agree with him. I 
remember we had a confounded poet at 
Larissa who proved my family lived before 
the deluge, and asked me for a pension. 
I refused him, and then he wrote an epigram 
asserting that I sprang from the veritable 
stones thrown by Deucalion and Pyrrha at 
the repeopling of the earth, and retained all 
the properties of my ancestors.” 

“Ha, ha! Hark! there’s a thunderbolt! 
I must run to Jove.” 

“And I will look in on the musicians. 
This way I think.” 

“Up the ruby staircease—Turn to your 
night, | down the amethyst gallery—Fare- 
well!”’ 


* Good bye—a lively lad that !” 


II. 

The King of Thessaly entered the Hall 
of Music with its golden walls and crystal 
dome. The Queen of Heaven was reclining 
in an easy chair, cutting out peacocks in 
small sheets of note paper. Minerva was 
making a pencil observation on a manu- 
script copy of the song: Apollo listened 
with deference to her laudatory criticisms. 
Another divine dame, standing by the side 
of Euterpe, who was seated by the harp, 
looked upas Ixion entered. The wild liquid 
glance of her soft but radiant countenance 
denoted the famed Goddess of Beauty. 

Juno just acknowledged the entrance of 
Ixion by aslight and very haughty inclination 
of the head, and then resumed her employ- 
ment. Minerva asked him his opinion of her 
amendment, of which he greatly approved. 
Apollo greeted him with a melancholy smile, 
and congratulated him on being mortal. 
Venus complimented him on his visit to 
Olympus, and expressed the pleasure that 
she experienced in making his acquaintance. 

“What do you think of Heaven?” in- 
quired Venus in a soft still voice, and with 
a smile like summer lightning. 

“T never found it so enchanting as at this 
moment,” replied Ixion. 

“A little dull. For myself I pass my 
time chiefly at Cnidos: you must come and 
visit me there. Tis the most charming 
place in the world. ’Tis said, you know, 
that our onions are like other people’s roses. 
We will take care or you, if your wifecome.’ 

“No fear of that. She always remains 
at home and piques herself on her domestic 
virtues, which means pickling, and quarrel- 
ling with her husband.” 

“Ah! Isee you areadroll. Very good 
indeed. Well, for my part, I like a watering- 
place existence. Cnidos, Paphos, Cythera 
—you will usually find me at one of these 
places. I like the easy distraction of a 
career without any visible result. At these 





fascinating spots your gloomy race, to whom, 
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by-the-bye, I am exceedingly partial, ap- 
pear emancipated from the wearing fetters 
of their regular, dull, orderly, methodical, 
moral, political, toiling existence. I pride 
myself upon being the Goddess of Water- 
ing-places. You really must pay me a visit 
at Cnidos.” 

“Such an invitation requires no repetition. 
And Cnidos is your favourite spot ?” 

“Why, it was so; but of late it has be- 
come so inundated with invalid Asiatics 
and valetudinarian Persians, that the simul- 
taneous influx of the handsome heroes 
who swarm in from the islands to look after 
their daughters, scarcely compensate for the 
annoying presence of their yellow faces, and 
shaking limbs. No, I think, on the whole, 
Paphos is my favourite.” 

“T have heard of its magnificent luxury.” 

“Oh! tis lovely! Quite my idea of 
country life. Not a single tree! When 
Cyprus is very hot, you run to Paphos for a 
sea-breeze, and are sure to meet every one 
whose presence is in the least desirable. 
All the bores remain behind, as if by in- 
stinct.” 

“T remember when we married, we talked 
of passing the honeymoon at Cythera, but 
Dia would have her waiting-maid and a 
band-box stuffed between us in the chariot, 
so I got sulky after the first stage, and re- 
turned by myself.” 

“You were quite right. I hate band- 
boxes: they are always inthe way. You 
would have liked Cythera if you had been 
in the least in love. High rocks and green 
knolls, bowery woods, winding walks, and 
delicious sunsets. I have not been there 
much of late,” continued the Goddess, look- 
ing somewhat sad and serious; “since—but 
I will not talk sentiment to Ixion.” 

“Do you think, then, I am insensible ?” 

“Tes.” 

“Perhaps you are right. We mortals 
grow callous.” 

“So I have heard. How very odd!” So 
saying, the Goddess glided away and saluted 
Mars, who at that moment entered the hall. 
Ixion was presented to the military hero, 
who looked fierce and bowed stiffly. The 
King of Thessaly turned upon his heel. 
Minerva opened her album, and invited him 
to inscribe a stanza. 

“Goddess of Wisdom,” replied the King, 
“unless you inspire me, the virgin page 
must remain pure as thyself. I can scarce- 
ly sign a decree.” 

“Ts it Ixion of Thessaly who says this? 
One who has seen so much, and, if I am not 
mistaken, has felt and thought so much. I 
can easily conceive why such a mind may 
desire to veil its movements from the com- 
mon herd, but pray concede to Minerva 
the gratifying compliment of assuring her 
that she is the exception for whom this rule 
has been established.” 
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“T seem to listen tothe inspired music 
of an oracle. Give me a pen.” 

“ Here is one, plucked from a sacred owl.” 

“So! I write—There ! Will it do?” 

Minerva read the inscription : 

Ihave seen the world, and more than the 
world: Ihave studied the heart of man, 
and now I consort with Immortals. The 
Sruit of my tree of knowledge is plucked, 
anditis this, “ ADVENTURES ARE TO THE 
ADVENTUROUS.” 

Written in the Album of Minerva, by 

IXION IN HEAVEN. 

“Tis brief,’ said the Goddess, with a 
musing air, “but full of meaning. You 
have a daring soul and pregnant mind.” 

“T have dared much: what I may pro- 
duce we have yet to see.” 

“T mustto Jove,” said Minerva, “to coun- 
cil. We shall meet again. Farewell, Lxion.” 

“ Farewell, Glaucopis.” 

The King of Thessaly stood away from 
the remaining guests, and leant with folded 
arms and pensive brow against a wreathed 
column. Mars listened to Venus with an 
air of deep devotion. Euterpe played an 
inspiring accompaniment to their conversa- 
tion. The Queen of heaven seemed en- 
grossed in the creation of her paper pea- 
cocks. 

Ixion advanced and seated himself ona 
couchnear Juno. His manner was divest- 
ed of that reckless bearing and careless 
coolness by which it was in general distin- 
guished. He was, perhaps, even a little 
embarrassed. His ready tongue deserted 
him. At length he spoke. 

“Has your Majesty ever heard of the 
peacock of the Queen of Mesopotamia ?” 

“No,” replied Juno, with stately reserve ; 
and then she added with an air of indiffer- 
ent curiosity, “Is itin any way remarkable ?” 

“Its breast is of silver, its wings of gold, 
its eyes of carbuncle, its claws of amethyst.” 

* And its tail ?” eagerly inquired Juno. 

“That is a secret,” replied Ixion. The 
tail is the most wonderful part of all.” 

“Oh! tell me, pray tell me ?” 

“T forget.” 

“ No, no, no; it is impossible !” exclaim- 
edthe animated Juno. “ Provoking mortal !” 
continued the Goddess. “ Let me entreat 
you ; tell me immediately.” 

“There is areason which prevents me.” 

“What can it be? How very odd! 
What reason can it possibly be ? Now tell 
me ; as a particular, a personal favour, I 
request you tell me.” 

“What? The tail or the reason ? The tail 
is wonderful, but the reason is much more so. 
I can only tell one. Now choose.” 

What provoking things these human beings 
are! The tail is wonderful, but the reason 
is much more so. Well then, the reason— 
no, the tail. Stop, now, as a particular 
favour, pray tell me both. W hat can the tail 
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be made of, and what can the reason be ? 
I am literally dying of curiosity.” 

“Your Majesty has cut out that peacock 
wrong,” coolly remarked Ixion. “It ismore 
like one of Minerva’s owls.” 

“ Who cares about paper peacocks, when 
the Queen of Mesopotamia has got such a 
miracle !” exclaimed Juno, and she tore the 
labours of the morning to pieces, and threw 
away the fragments with vexation. “ Now 
tell me instantly—if you have the slightest 
regard for me, tell me instantly. What was 
the tail made of ?” 

“And youdo not wish to hear the rea- 
son ?” 

“ That afterwards. Now! I am all ears.” 
At this moment Ganymede entered, and 
whispered the Goddess, who rose in evident 
vexation, and retired to the presence of 
Jove. 


Ill. 


The King of Thessaly quitted the Hall of 
Music. Moody, yet not uninfluenced by a 
degree of wild excitement, he wandered 
forth into the gardens of Olympus. He 
came to a beautiful green retreat surround- 
ed by enormous cedars, so vast that it seem- 
ed they must have been coeval with the 
creation; so fresh and brilliant, you would 
have deemed them wet with the dew of 
their first spring. The turf, softer than 
down, and exhaling, as you pressed it, an 
exquisite perfume, invited him to recline 
himself upon this natural couch. He threw 
himself upon the aromatic herbage, and 
leaning on his arm, fell into a deep reverie. 

Hours flew away; the sunshiny glades 
that opened in the distance had softened in- 
to shade. 

“Txion, how do you do?” inquired a 
voice, wild, sweet, and thrilling as a bird. 
The King of Thessaly started and looked 
up with the distracted air of a man roused 
from a dream, or from complacent medita- 
tion over some strange, sweet secret. His 
cheek was flushed—his dark eyes flashed 
fire; his brow trembled—his dishevelled 
hair played in the fitful breeze. The King 
of Thessaly looked up, and beheld a most 
beautiful youth. 

Apparently, he had attained about the 
age of puberty. His stature, however, was 
rather tall for his age, but exquisitely mould- 
ed and proportioned. Very fair, his some- 
what round cheeks were tinged with a rich 
but delicate glow, like the rose of twilight, 
and lighted by dimples that twinkled like 
stars. His large and deep-blue eyes spark- 
led with exultation, and an air of ill-sup- 
pressed mockery quivered round his pouting 
lips. His light auburn hair, braided off his 
white forehead, clustered in massy curls op 
each side of his face, and fell in sunny tor- 
rents down his neck. And from the back of 
the beautiful youth there fluttered forth two 
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wings, the tremulous plumage of which 
seemed to have been bathed in a sunset—so 
various, so radiant, and so novel were its 
shifting and wondrous tints;—purple, and 
crimson, and gold; streaks of azure—dashes 
of orange and glossy black ;—now a single 
feather, whiter than fight, and sparkling like 
the frost, stars of emerald and carbuncle, 
and then the prismatic blaze of an enormous 
brilliant! A quiver hung at the side of the 
beautiful youth, and he leant upon a bow. 

“Oh! god—for god thou must be!” at 
length exclaimed Ixion. “Do I behold the 
bright divinity of Love ?” 

“T am indeed Cupid,” replied the youth; 
“and am very curious to know what Ixion 


_is thinking about.” 


“Thought is often bolder than speech.” 

“Oracular, though a mortal! You need 
not be afraid to trust me. My aid I amsure 
you must need. Who ever was found in a 
reverie on the green turf, under the shade 
of spreading trees, without requiring the as- 
sistance of Cupid? Come! be frank—who 
is the heroine? Some love-sick nymph de- 
serted on the far earth; or worse, some 
treacherous mistress, whose frailty is more 
easily forgotten than her charms? "Tis a 
miserable situation, no doubt. It cannot be 
your wife ?” 

“ Assuredly not,” replied Ixion, with 
great energy. 

“ Another man’s ? ” 

“* No.” 

“ What! an obdurate maiden ?” 

Ixion shook his head. 

“Tt must be a widow, then,” continued 
Cupid. 

“Who ever heard before of such a piece 
of work about a widow!” 

“Have pity upon me, dread Cupid!” ex- 
claimed the King of Thessaly, rising sud- 
denly from the ground, and falling on his 
knee before the Gnd, “Thou art the uni- 
versal friend of man, and all nations alike 
throw their incense on thy altars. Thy di- 
vine discrimination has not deceived thee. 
I am in love ;—desperately—madly—fatally 
enamoured. The object of my passion is 
neither my own wife nor another man’s. In 
spite of all they have said and sworn, I am a 
moral member of society. She is neither a 
maid nor a widow. She is id 

“What? what?” exclaimed the impa- 
tient deity. 

“A goddess!” replied the King. 

“Wheugh!” whistled Cupid. “What! 
has my mischievous mother been indulging 
you with an innocent flirtation?” 

“Yes; butit produced no effect upon me.” 

“You have a stout heart, then. Perhaps 
you have beer reading poetry with Minerva, 
and are caught in one of her Platonic man- 
traps.” 

“She set one, but I broke away.” 
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“You have a stout leg, then. But where 
are you—where are you? Is it Hebe?—it 
can hardly be Diana, she is so very cold. 
Is it a Muse, or is it one of the Graces ?” 

Ixion again shook his head. 

“Come, my dear fellow,” said Cupid, quite 
in a confidential tone, “you have told 
enough to make further reserve mere affec- 
tation. Ease your heart at once, and if I 
can assist you, depend upon my exertions.” 

“Beneficent God!” exclaimed Ixion, “if 
lI ever return to Larissa, the brightest tem- 
ple in Greece shall hail thee for its inspiring 
deity. I address thee with all the confiding 
frankness of a devoted votary. Know, 
then, the heroine of my reverie was no less 
a personage than the Queen of Heaven her- 
self!” 

“Juno! by all that is sacred!” shouted 
Cupid. 

“T am here,” responded a voice of majes- 
tic melody. The stately form of the Queen 
of Heaven advanced from a neighbouring 
bower. Ixion stood with his eyes fixed 
upon the ground, with a throbbing heart and 
burning cheeks. Juno stood motionless, 
pale, and astounded. The God of Love 
burst into excessive laughter. 

“A pretty pair,” he exclaimed, fluttering 
between both, and jaughing in their faces. 
“Truly a pretty pair. Well! Isce Iam in 
your way. Good bye!” And so saying, 
the God pulled a couple of arrows from his 
quiver, and, with the rapidity of lightning, 
shot one in the respective breasts of the 
Queen of Heaven and the King of Thessaly. 


i. 

The amethystine twilight of Olympus 
died away. The stars blazed with tints of 
every hue. Ixion and Juno returned to the 
palace. She leant upon his arm ;—her eyes 
were fixed upon the ground ;—they were in 
sight of the gorgeous pile, and yet she had 
not spoken. Ixion, too, was silent, and 
gazed with abstraction upon the glowing 


sky. 

Suddenly, when within a hundred yards 
of the portal, Juno stopped, and looking up 
into the face of Ixion with an irresistible 
smile, she said, “I am sure you cannot now 
refuse to tell me what the Queen of Meso- 
potamia’s peacock’s tail was made of ?” 

“Tt is impossible now,” said Ixion. 
“Know, then, beautiful Goddess, that the 
tail of the Queen of Mesopotamia’s peacock 
was made of some plumage she had stolen 
from the wings of Cupid.” 

“ And what was the reason that prevent- 
ed you from telling me before ?” 

“ Because, beautiful Juno, I am the most 
discreet of men, and respect the secret of 
a lady however trifling.” 

“Tam glad to hear that,” replied Juno, 
and they re-entered the palace. 
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V. 

Mercury met Juno and Ixion in the 
gallery leading to the grand banqueting 
hall. 
“T was looking for you,” said the God, 
shaking his head. “Jove is in a sublime 
rage. Dinner has been ready this hour.” 

The King of Thessaly and the Queen of 
Heaven exchanged a glance and entered 
the saloon. Jove looked up with a brow of 
thunder, but did not condescend to send 
forth a single flash of anger. Jove looked 
up and Jove looked down. All Olympus 
trembled as the father of gods and men re- 
sumed his soup. The rest of the guests 
seemed nervous and reserved, except Cu- 
pid, who said immediately to Juno, “ Your 
Majesty has been detained ?” 

“T fell asleep in a bower reading Apollo’s 
last poem,” replied Juno. “I am lucky, 
however, in finding a companion in my neg- 
ligence. Ixion, where have you been ?” 

“Take a glass of nectar, Juno,” said Cu- 
pid, with eyes twinkling with mischief; 
“and, perhaps, Ixion will join us.” 

This was the most solemn banquet ever 
celebrated in Olympus. Every one seemed 
out of humour or out of spirits. Jupiter 
spoke only in monosyllables of suppressed 
rage, that sounded like distant thunder. 

Apollo whispered to Minerva. Mercury 
never opened his lips, but occasionally ex- 
changed significant glances with Ganymede. 
Mars compensated, by his attentions to 
Venus, for his want of conversation. Cupid 
employed himself in asking disagreeable 
questions. At length the goddesses re- 
tired. Mercury exerted himself to amuse 
Jove, but the Thunderer scarcely deigned 
to smile at his best stories. Mars picked 
his teeth,—Apollo played with his rings,— 
Ixion was buried in a profound reverie. 


VI. 

It was a great relief to all when Gany- 
mede summoned them to the presence of 
their late companions, 

“T have written a comment upon your 
inscription,” said Minerva to Ixion, “and 
am anxious for your opinion of it.” 

“T ama wretched critic,” said the King, 
breaking away from her. Juno smiled up- 
on him in the distance. 

“Txion,” said Venus, as he passed by, 
“come and talk to me.” 

The bold Thessalian blushed, he stam- 
mered out an unmeaning excuse, he quitted 
the astonished but good-natured goddess, 
and seated himself by Juno, and, as he 
seated himself, his moody brow seemed 
suddenly illumined with brilliant light. 

“Ts it so!” said Venus. 

“Hem!” said Minerva. 

“Ha, ha!” said Cupid. 

Jupiter played piquette with Mercury. 
“Everything goes wrong to-day,” said 
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the King of Heaven; “cards wretched, and 





kept waiting for dinner, and by a mortal !” 

“Your Majesty must not be surprised,” 
said the good natured Mercury, with whom 
Ixion was no favourite. “ Your Majesty 
must not be very much surprised at the con- 
duct of this creature. Considering what 
he is, and where he is, I am only astonished 
that his head is not more turned than it ap- 
pears to be. A man, a thing made of mud, 
and in Heaven! Only think, sire! Is it 
not enough to inflame the brain of any child 
of clay? To be sure, keeping your ma- 
jesty trom dinner is little short of celestial 
high treason. I hardly expected that, in- 
deed. To order me about, to treat Gany- 
mede as his own lacquey, and, in short, to 
command the whole househould; all this 
might be expected from such a person in 
such a situation, but I confess I did think he 
had some little respect left for your majesty.” 

“And he does order you about, eh ?” in- 
quired Jove. “I have the spades,” 

“Oh! ’tis quite ludicrous,” responded 
the son of Maia. “Your majesty would 
not expect from me the offices that this absurd 
upstart daily requires.” 

“Eternal destiny! is’t possible? That 
is my trick, And Ganymede, too?” 

“Oh! quite shocking, I assure you, sire,” 
said the beautiful cup-bearer, leaning over 
the chair of Jove, with all the easy insolence 
of a privileged favourite. “Really, sire, if 
Ixion is to go on inthe way he does, either 
he or I must quit.” 

“Is it possible exclaimed Jupiter. 
“But I can believe anything of a man who 
keeps me waiting for dinner. Two and 
three make five.” 

“Tt is Juno that encourages him so,” said 
Ganymede. 

“ Does she encourage him?” inquired Jove. 

“Every body notices it,” protested Gany- 
mede. 

“Tt is indeed a little noticed,” observed 
Mercury. 

“What business has such a fellow to 
speak to Juno?” exclaimed Jove. “ A mere 
mortal, a mere miserable mortal! You have 
the point. How I have been deceived in 
this fellow! Who ever could have sup- 
posed that, after all my generosity to him, he 
would ever have kept me waiting for dinner ?” 

“He was walking with Juno,” said Gany- 
mede. “It was all a sham about their hav- 
ing met by accident. Cupid saw them.” 

“Hah!” said Jupiter, turning pale; “you 
don’t say so. Repiqued, as I am a god. 
That is mine. Where is the queen ?” 

“Talking to Ixion, sire,” said Mercury. 
“Oh, I beg your pardon, sire; I did not 
know you meant the queen of diamonds.” 

“Never mind. I am repiqued, andI have 
been kept waiting for dinner, Accursed 
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be this day! Is Ixion really talking to Juno? 
We will not endure this.” 
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VIl. 

“Where is Juno?” demanded Jupiter. 

“T am sure I cannot say,” said Venus, 
with a smile. 

“T am sure I do not know,” said Minerva, 
with a sneer. 

“Where is Ixion?” said Cupid, laughing 
outright, 

“Mercury, Ganymede, find the Queen of 
Heaven instantly,” thundered the father of 
gods and men. 

The celestial messenger and the heaven- 
ly page flew away out of different doors. 
There was a terrible, an immortal silence. 
Sublime rage lowered on the brow of Jove 
like a storm upon the mountain top. Mi- 
nerva seated herself at the card-table and 
played at Patience. Venus and Cupid 
tittered in the back-ground. Shortly re- 
turned the envoys, Mercury looking very 
solemn, Ganymede very malignant. 

“Well?” inquired Jove, and all Olympus 
trembled at the monosyllable. 

Mercury shook his head. 

“Her Majesty has been walking on the 
terrace with the King of Thessaly,” replied 
Ganymede. 

“Where is she now, sir?” demanded Ju- 
piter. 

Mercury shrugged his shoulders. 

“Her Majesty is resting herself in the 
pavilion of Cupid with the King of Thessaly,” 
replied Ganymede. 

“Confusion!” exclaimed the father of 
gods and men, and he rose and seized a 
candle from the table, scattering the cards in 
all directions. Every one present, Minerva, 
and Venus, and Mars, and Apollo, and Mer- 
cury, and Ganymede, and the Muses, and the 
Graces, and all the winged Genii,—each 
seized a candle; rifling the chandeliers, each 
followed Jove. 

“This way,” said Mercury. 

“This way,” said Ganymede. 

“This way, this way!” echoed the celes- 
tial croud. 

“Mischief!” cried Cupid, “I must save 
my victims. 

They were all upon the terrace. The fa- 
ther of gods and men, though both in a pas- 
sion and a hurry, moved with dignity. It 
was, as customary in Heaven, a clear and 
starry night; but this eve Diana was indis- 
posed, or otherwise engaged, and there was 
no moonlight. They were in sight of the 
pavilion. 

“What are you?” inquired Cupid of one 
of the genii, who accidentally extinguished 
his candle. 

“T am a Cloud,” answered the winged 
genius. 

“A cloud! Just the thing. Now do me 
a shrewd turn, and Cupid is ever your deb- 
tor. Fly, fly, pretty cloud, and encompass 
yon pavilion with your form. Away! ask no 
questions ;—swift as my word.” 
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“T declare there is a fog,” said Venus. 

“ An evening mist in heaven!” said Mi- 
nerva. 

“Where is Nox? ” said Jove. “Every- 
thing goes wrong. Whoever heard of a mist 
in heaven?” 

“My candle is out,” said Apollo. 

“ And mine too,” said Mars. 

“ And mine,—and mine,—and mine,” said 
Mercury, and Ganymede, and the Muses, 
and the Graces. 

“ All the candles are out!” said Cupid; 
“a regular fog. I cannot even see the pa- 
vilion: it must be here abouts, though,” 
said the God to himself. “So, so; I should 
be at home in my own pavilion, and am tole- 
rably accustomed to stealing about in the 
dark. There is a step; and here, surely 
here is the lock. The door opens, but the 
cloud enters before me. Juno, Juno,” whis- 
pered the God of Love, “we are all here. 
Be contented to escape, like many other in- 
nocent dames, with your reputation only un- 
der acloud: it will soon disperse ; and lo! the 
heaven is clearing.” 

“Tt must have been the heat of our flam- 
beaux,” said Venus; “for see, the mist is 
vanished ; here is the pavilion.” : 

Ganymede ran forward, and dashed open 
the door. Ixion was alone. 

“Seize him!” said Jove. 

“Juno is not here,” said Mercury, with an 
air of blended congratulation and disappoi”*- 
ment. 

“ Never mind,” said Jove, “ seize him! He 
kept me waitlng for dinner.” 

“Ts this your hospitality, /®giochus?” 
exclaimed Ixion, in a tone of bullying inno- 
cence. “I shall defend myself.” 

“Seize him, seize him!” exclaimed Jupi- 
ter. “What! do you all falter? Are you 
afraid of a mortal ? ” 

“ Anda Thessalian?” added Ganymede. 

No one advanced. 

“Send for Hercules,” said Jove. 

“T will fetch him in an instant,” said Ga- 
nymede. 

“T protest,” said the King of Thessaly, 
against this violation of the most sacred 
rights.” 

“The marriage-tie ?” said Mercury. 

“The dinner-hour?” said Jove. 

“Tt is no use talking sentiment to Ixion,” 
said Venus; “all mortals are callous.” 

“ Adventures are to the adventurous,” 
said Minerva. 

“Here is Hercules!—here is Hercules! ” 

“Seize him!” said Jove ; “ seize that man.” 

In vain the mortal struggled with the ir- 
resistible demi-god. 

“Shall I fetch your thunderbolt, Jove ?” 
inquired Ganymede. 

“ Anything short of eternal punishment is 
unworthy of a god,” answered Jupiter, with 
great dignity. “ Apollo, bring me a wheel 
of your chariot.” ‘ 
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“ What shall I do to-morrow morning ?” 
inquired the God of Light. 

“Order an eclipse,” replied Jove. “ Bind 
the insolent wretch to the wheel; hurl him 
to hades ; its motion shall be perpetual.” 

“ What am I to bind him with ? ” inquired 
Hercules. 

“The girdle of Venus,” replied the Thun- 
derer. 

“What is all this?” inquired Juno ad- 
vancing, pale and agitated. 

“Come along, you shall see,” answered 
Jupiter. Follow me, follow me.” 

They all followed the leader,—all the 
gods, all the genii; in the midst, the brawny 
husband of Hebe bearing Ixion aloft, bound 
to the fatal wheel. They reached the ter- 
race ; they descended the sparkling steps of 
lapis lazuli. Hercules held his burthen on 
high, ready, at a nod, to plunge the hapless, 
but presumptuous mortal through space into 
Hades. The heavenly group surrounded 
him, and peeped over the starry abyss. It 
was a fine moral, and demonstrated the usual 
infelicity that attends unequal connexions. 

“Celestial despot!” said Ixion. 

In a moment all sounds were hushed, as 
they listened to the last words of the un- 
rivalled victim. Juno, in despair, leant upon 
the respective arms of Venus and Minerva. 

“ Celestial despot!” said Ixion, “I defy 
the immortal ingenuity of thy cruelty. My 
memory must be as eternal as thy torture: 
that will support me.” 


PRIVATE THEATRICALS. 


BY AN AMATEUR. 


What a fund of pleasurable sensations do 
these words convey tomy ears! From my 
very childhood I have ever evinced a pas- 
sion for plays, theatres, actors, and play- 
bills. I even have a sort of respect for 
those nuisances the “ginger-beer, spruce- 
beer, bottled-ale, and cyder” people, who 
haunt the minors, and whom, I regret to say, 
I frequently see and hear also now o’nights 
in the hitherto sacred territories of the ma- 
jors. This perhaps arose from an associa- 
tion of ideas, just as a hungry man luxuri- 
ates in the bell which proclaims the ap- 
proach of dinner, with a tongue unpleasant 
perse, but delightful from its being the fore- 
runner of pleasure: so it was with these 
living belles. They used to be the first 
sound greeting my ears on stepping out of 
the carriage on those nights, when, to his 
infinite satisfaction, the dear boy was taken 
to Astley’s. 

From a boy I grew up toa youth; and I 
always found that my spare cash had a vent 
at the doors of the theatre. From frequent- 
ing them I naturally acquired some knowl- 
edge on the subject, and was generally es- 





teemed among my school-fellows as an in- 
fallible authority on the merits or demerits 
of this or that piece or actor. Having ar- 
rived at this dignity of dramatic lawgiver, 
the next step, that of becoming an amateur 
performer, followed as a consequence : eve- 
rybody said I was a good actor, andI of 
course was not long in coinciding with so 
just a decision, and I easily fancied I had 
a “turn for the stage.” his effected, it 
was all over with me, andI became a con- 
firmed private-theatrical man. Not that I 
mean that I became a subscriber at the 
Sans Souci, or the Minor Theatre in 
Catherine-street: no, di prohibele nefas—I 
thank my stars I never did that yet—my 
mania took a very different, and I think far 
wiser turn: my theatrical talents were de- 
voted to the enlivening, by harmless laugh- 
ter, the family circle. Whenever any- 
thing extraordinary was to be done, I 
always proposed a play, and a play was 
generally the thing. It is not a momenta- 
ry or fleeting amusement, (I speak strictly 
of private theatricals,) for what can equal 
the fun of getting up such an evening’s 
amusement? If well done it takes weeks 
of preparation ; for half the fun consists of 
being one’s own milliner or tailor, besides 
the comfort of wearing one’s own clothes— 
(oh, I loathe a Monmouth-street dress!) 

The first play I ever managed and super- 
intended was that delightful mock-heroic, 
tragic-burlesque opera of “Bombastes Fur- 
ioso.” In the character of the victorious 
General I made my first bow before an au- 
dience, private or public. Of all pieces, 
this is the most suited to such an use; so 
compact, so easily learnt, so easily remem- 
bered, and so easily acted. If it is but 
correctly spoken, it is sure to be applauded, 
for it is witty and very short: your audi- 
ence cannot tire of it, for, like lightning, 
which is gone ere you can say it lightens, 
so “Bombastes” is finished ere you have 
time to think of its merits or faults. 

My first company consisted of very ju- 
venile performers indeed; I was the eldest, 
and was then only sixteen, while the other 
parts were sustained by my brothers and 
sister, all between the ages of seven and 
twelve. It may be readily credited, there- 
fore, that this was their first appearance also, 
and thatI had some degree of trouble in 
officering so very raw accompany. Howev- 
er, [managed to my infinite satisfaction, 
and gained to myself the character of an 
excellent actor, both from my own per- 
formance, as also those of my brothers and 
sister, all of whom, of course, received 
their instructions from me. The great 
success of my first attempt turned my brain, 
and for a long time subsequently I was 
always on the look-out to catch opportuni- 
ties for gratifying my theatrical ardour; 
nor was I without ample field to work on. 
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In the course of the following year I was 
removed from the public school where I 
then was, and sent to rusticate at a private 
tutor’s for the preparation necessary to my 
commencing a college life. The Rever- 
end G. B——, LL.D. (not A.S.S.,) with 
whom I had the good fortune to be so 
domiciled, resided on a curacy in a village 
not fifty miles from Alma Mater. To an 
extensive knowledge of the world, and a 
great suitability to the duties of his office, 
this gentleman superadded, what in my 
mind surpassed all the other qualifications 
for a private tutor, namely, a willingness to 
make companions, not school-boys, of his 
pupils, and ever evinced a desire to com- 
municate a portion of his extensive infor- 
mation to them. He had travelled much 
during his youth among the busy scenes 
of the peninsular war, and I soon found out 
that he had himself, when in Sicily, en- 
gaged in private theatricals. This instant- 
ly fired me with the hopes of getting up 
plays, and I resolved to beat up a company. 
I accordingly, one evening, as all my fel- 
low-pupils were assembled over the fire in 
the back-parlour, where we had congrega- 
ted ostensibly for the purpose of preparing 
our studies for the following day, and of 
making verses,—but where, in fact, we 
generally made any thing but verses,—I 
took the opportunity of turning the con- 
versation to the subject of the stage. Not 
unlike the man who went to a party of 
savants ready charged with a luminous 
disquisition on gun-powder, and took the 
opportunity of the pretended report of a 
gun to let loose the following remark, 
“By the bye, what a glorious invention 
that of gunpowder is!” I also introduc- 
ed my plan by saying, “Talking of plays, 
did you ever see ‘ Bombastes Furioso?’” 
As I had calculated, no one had; and IT 
then recited from memory, no difficult 
task, the leading points and most witty 
speeches throughout the whole composi- 
tion. Somehow or other, I was a tolera- 
ble mimic, and had, at that time, acquired 
the fame of a good actor, as I have be- 
fore hinted. I exerted all my humour on 
this occasion, and, with such effect, as to 
produce roars of laughter. This of course 
was overheard, and when the cause of such 
boisterous and unstudious merriment was 
ascertained, it needed little to bring about a 
proposal from us for leave to act a play, 
and to wring an acquiescence on the part 
of the Doctor. We accordingly started 
that very night; I knew the play of “Bom- 
bastes” by heart, on which we had fixed, 





and, as it was not at that time illustrated by 
Cruikshank, it was not of such easy access | 
as now: I, therefore, sat myself down to the | 
task of writing out all the parts, and finish- | 
ed before I closed my eyes that night. The | 
following evening we had a rehearsal, and 


I gave it as my opinion that in a week we 
might be ready for visitors. It was to be 
kept a grand secret—all our dresses were 
to be made by ourselves—not even the 
Doctor’s family were to be gratified by a 
peep at them, and the invitations even were 
to be worded so as not to convey any thing 
beyond the idea of a common evening 
party. In the course of the following day 
the whole village was set by the ears to 
find out what “the Doctor’s gentlemen” 
could be about. One lady, in particular, 
called on the second day, and very kindly 
told us all the surmises and guesses enter- 
tained on the subject by the village people, 
under the anxious hope of being the first to 
receive the real information from our own 
lips; and, although she promised secresy, 
I, who was manager, and was in the room 
at the time, knew her of old, and therefore 
kept amost mysterious silence. I confessed 
having purchased twenty yards of yellow 
serge (all which was to be expended upon 
my epaulettes), but said that “I saw nothing 
singular in such an event.” 

“But what were the twelve yards of 
glazed blue calico for?” 

“Oh, I have nothing to do with that ; I 
suppose Spencer, who bought it, is going 
to make a present to one of the servants.” 

“This would not do,” she said: she knew 
there was something in the wind; perhaps 
you can tell me,” she added, “why you had 
your Wellington boots lengthened to such 
an enormous size by the shoemaker? Sure- 
ly yon can’t wear them so—can you?” 

These I had intended for the General’s 
jack-boots. “Oh,” said I,“I am thinking of 
making them into fishing-boots, to pull up 
over my knees.” 

“ Humph,” said she; and finding nothing 
could be got out of me, off she went to 
gather fresh information from the only 
milliner in the village ; shrewdly guessing 
that, do what we would, if anything like a 
masquerade was on foot, we must have 
recourse to Mrs. Aplin to make our ladies’ 
dresses for us. However, she had cunning 
people to deal with: Spencer had taken the 
said blue calico to her for the purpose of 
being made into “ Distaffina’s” gown, but 
had also given orders to have it kept a dead 
secret. She vowed she would work with 
closed doors to keep out vexatious intrud- 
ers, among whom Spencer had especially 
pointed out this lady; and not without 
reason, for really her occupation was scan- 
dal and gossip, and that not from any bad 
motive, but positively by way of employ- 
ment. Her name was Lock, and she was 
the wife of a gentleman residing on his own 
property, which he farmed. Being the 
second son, he was always called Mr. Peter 
Lock, and for brevity’s sake, he was usually 
styled, behind his back, Mr. Peter. She, 
of course, shared this economy of breath 
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and was called Mrs. Peter. Spencer gave 
her the sowbriquet of “ Repeater.” Leaving 
her, however, to make what she could out 
of Mrs. Aplin, I proceed to the business of 
the play. The tinker’s powers were put to 
their stretch to manufacture tin stars and 
orders to decorate the person of the king, 
while I gave him instructions to cut out a 
most stupendous pair of spurs to ornament 
the jack-boots with which Mrs. Peter had 
been so marvellously puzzled. Play-bills 
were printed by us on silk at great cost and 
labour, which were to be circulated only on 
the drawing up of the curtain; for so far 
was our secret to extend, as to leave the 
audience in ignorance of what was intended 
to be represented, after they must have 
made the discovery that something there 
was for them to see out of the usual way. 
The name of the play was no great diffi- 
culty to keep secret, as it could only reach 
them through the medium of the servants ; 
and they, we knew, would not succeed in 
transmitting that gentle title, pure and 
unaltered, to the ears of the visitors. Such 
was the case; for the aforesaid Mrs. 
“Repeater” told us, the day before the 
play-day, (for she regularly dropped in 
every day,) that she knew what it was we 
were going to do; that it was a play, she 
was certain, though she had not learnt the 
name, at least she had heard it called by so 
many and so various appellations, that she 
could not satisfy herself upon the truth, but 
that she could make a guess at it, &c. I 
let her guess, and guess on, till she actually 
got out of temper at my official taciturnity, 
and took herself off in a great huff. At 
length the long-appointed day arrived— 
expectata dies aderat ; and, as the moments 
flew, my heart began to beat high with 
expectation. I superintended the arrange- 
ment of the theatre, while the Doctor 
ordered the accommodation for the compa- 
ny. Jn our theatre, which afterwards ac- 
quired great celebrity from its compactness 
and perfection, we had contented ourselves 
with merely acting a play; we aped no 
scenery of any description, not even a 
green curtain—that orthodox appendage to 
a theatre,—but instead of it made use of 
window-curtains, which drew across the 
stage from the middle. We had, however, 
orchestra-lights, though no orchestra, save 
the piano; and our only separation from 
the audience, when the curtain was drawn 
—I can’t say up—was formed by these 
lights, which were placed behind a plank 
stretched in a curve across the room, and 
covered with green baise. Seven was our 
hour, and that of dinner was five,—but who 
could on that day eat? I, as manager, had 
no time of course to satisfy the cravings of 
hunger; and as for the rest of the corps 
dramatique, they all looked more like crimi- 
nals about to march out to execution, than 





followers of merry Thespis. So nervously 
inclined were they, that most assuredly 
their forks would have found the road to 
any other feature in their faces sooner than 
to their mouths. I never could eat when I 
was going to a play, still less could I 
condescend to do so when about to act 
myself. 

The dinner hour passed, and we had a 
rehearsal for the last time, more for the 
purpose of passing the time than anything 
else. Just as we were in the middle of the 
last scene, and I was making a dead pause, 
methought I heard the distant rolling of a 
carriage. I listened, so did we all, in 
breathless silence, and found that it really 
was an arrival. Down, or rather across 
went the curtain, and away we all scam- 
pered up to our respective rooms, for we 
had not dressed yet. Here such a scene of 
confusion ensued as baffles all description, 
each one in want of some most essential 
article. ‘‘Where’s my wig?” exclaimed 
the king; “I want the powder to put on 
my hair!” exclaimed I; but, of all the 
company, poor Spencer was the worst off: 
he had, unknown to us, got a pair of stays, 
and in these he had determined to act 
‘ Distaffina,” and to enable himself to bear 
the unaccustomed pressure, he had put on 
his armour, for such it was, soon after 
breakfast. I had frequently had occasion 
during the day to remark how very slow 
he was, but never dreamt that his stiffness 
proceeded from tight lacing. Now, how- 
ever, his nerves gave way; and just as he 
had concluded his toilette, during which I 
plainly saw he was suffering greatly, he 
was obliged to let the secret out, for he 
was on the point of fainting. “Good 
gracious,” said I, “Spencer, what’s the 
matter?” no little alarm for the success 
of the play being mingled with anxiety for 
his own safety. 

“Nothing; oh, nothing at all, except that 
I can’t bear this any longer.” 

“ Bear what? why you are not going to 
shirk now, and spoil the whole thing ?” 

“No,” said he, “but Iam going to take 
off a pair of stays which I have been fool 
enough to put on, or I shall certainly faint.” 

Glad to find it arose from a cause so 
easily cured, I left him to undress, and 
proceeded to assist the king, whom I found, 
more regum, utterly unable to do anything 
for himself: his room was juSt over the 
entrance door; and as he bungled his legs 
in and out of the coat by mistake for his 
breeches, and put on his waistcoat three 
times inside‘out, he had the peculiar satis- 
faction of seeing the carriages roll down the 
avenue leading to the garden, and of hear- 
ing the busy hum of visitors down stairs. 
He was ina profuse perspiration, having 
entirely abandoned all hope of being dress- 
ed, as he said, “much before it was all 
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over,” and almost crying from very nervous 
vexation: with my assistance, however, he 
was soon dressed to his infinite satisfaction ; 
and just as I had put the finishing hand to 
my own costume, by pulling on the ques- 
tionable jask-boots, up came the Doctor to 
announce that the company had all arrived 
—that they were on the tiptoe of expecta- 
tion—and that the overture was now about 
to begin. As he concluded we heard the 
sounds of the music, which had at that mo- 
ment anything but a pleasing effect upon 
our senses. ‘I'he king, however, took his 
seat at the throne, assumed the proper 
melancholy suited to the character, and as 
the last notes of the overture were played, 
all was arranged. The chilling sounds of a 
small bell announced to the audience that 
the curtains were about to be withdrawn ;— 
all was deep silence till the whole scene 
was displayed; of course great applause 
ensued (for private performers always meet 
with kind and encouraging spectators) ; 
this gradually subsiding, the business of 
the play began with the song, &c. 

The whole was received with unbounded 
applause, especially Distaffina’s song, which 
was encored. My dress was the cause of 
great merriment; and as I marched on at 
the head of my “brave army,” I could plain- 
ly see Mrs. Peter’s eyes fasten on my jack- 
boots, as she audibly exclaimed, “ There, 
there are the boots !—I said so!” So pleas- 
ed were we with ourselves and our recep- 
tion, that we that evening, after the play, 
determined to issue cards for another. We 
fixed upon the “Mayor of Garrett;” which 
was got up in the short space of eight days ; 
then we acted “T’om Thumb,” and added 
thereto the interlude of “Pyramus and 
Thisbe,” taken out of the “Midsummer 
Night’s Dream.” In each of these two 
latter I sustained the part of a female: 
in the first, that of the Princess Huncamun- 
ca; while in the latter I was the fair Thisbe 
—that “flower of odorous savours sweet.” 
This was attempting Shakspeare, but Shaks- 
peare in his easiest form; and, from our suc- 
cess, we determined to take a loftier flight, 
and perform something else of his. The 
great point was to fix upon any one play 
which could be cut down to our means ; for, 
as we only numbered seven, including a very 
clever girl of ten years old, a daughter of 
Dr. B—’s, who took the part of Puck, it 
would be quite out of the question to think 
of getting up the whole of any one play of 
Shakspeare. At last we fixed upon the 
“Tempest.” All agreed that I should make 
a capital Caliban, Spencer a sweet Marinda, 
while little Fanny was declared to be just 
the thing for Ariel. It was now summer,— 
a period when the country, by a strange 
anomaly, is depopulated of its inhabitants,— 
and we were obliged to postpone till the 
winter our next performance. This delay 
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gave us great time for preparation; indeed 
no expense or pains were spared in decorat- 
ing our theatre during the recess. Scenes 
were painted to give all due effect to the 
shipwreck: thunder, lightning, and rain, 
were laid in in great quantities ; and a great 
addition made to the theatre by my plan of 
a procenium, whereon was nailed a beauti- 
fully painted blue and gold curtain, the work 
of the Doctor, which occupied the whole of 
the space except that devoted to the curtain : 
and the latter, by machinery, the invention 
ofthe village carpenter, was at last made to 
draw up and down, to my great satisfaction. 
With constant rehearsals we at last master- 
ed the arduous undertaking; and I looked 
foward with confidence to the next perfor- 
mance, which promised to be the best as it 
was to be the last, in consequence of my re- 
moval to College, together withSpencer. In 
rehearsing for Caliban, it had been my aim 
to disguise myself both in form and voice as 
much as possible. I accordingly invented a 
patent dress, fitting tight, and on it I sewed 
quantities of horses’ and cows’ tails; the 
whole country was scorned to procure hair 
for me, and at last, by pressing into my 
service the hide of a large black dog, which 
most opportunely departed this life, I con- 
cocted a very complete dress. In my voice 
I equally succeeded; for, from the idea 
of Caliban being half a beast, I had taught 
myself to speak from somewhere lower than 
my diaphragm, so that my most intimate 
friends could hardly have recognized my 
tones,—for I acquired a most satisfactory 
growl. In addition to the Tempest we got 
up a farce, translated, as the play-bills 
(which were now regularly printed) an- 
nounced, “expressly for this occasion from 
the French.” We were now involved in a 
regular drama and a farce, and had enough 
on our hands for amateurs to accomplish. 
However, as the winter approached, all was 
ready: we were now old hands at it, and 
regarded it more as a matter of business 
than anything else. All the neighbourhood 
was summoned to this one grand effort, 
and we mustered nearly fifty spectators,— 
and calmly did we calculate when it would 
be absolutely necessary for us to prepare 
our dresses; so much does habit accustom 
us to what once were novelties, and as such 
required particular attention. 

The whole play went off admirably, with 
one exception, of rather a ludicrous nature. 
I mentioned that we had got a splendid scene 
for the opening to represent the shipwreck ; 
and it was so arranged as that the vessel 
should be seen, amid thunder and lightning, 
to toss and pitch about for a certain time, by 
means of a slit cut across the scene, till it 
came to the end of the sea, where, as she 
could not go any farther, we unanimously 
agreed it would be as well to sink her. All 
this machinery was to be worked by Pros- 
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pero, who was not to come on from out the 
cave till the ship had gone to the bottom. 
AsI was not to take an immediate part at 
the opening, I was entrusted with the light- 
ning, while Stephano thundered with a 
large sheet of tin. Well, the curtain rose ; 
the scene was illumined by frequent flashes 
of lightning, which bore the proportion of 
about ten toone of the peals of thunder; 
for we foolishly acted our respective parts of 
the storm to the full bent of our power, and 
I lightened across with my rosin, while Ste- 
phano thundered away as quickly as possi- 
ble. Atlastit became a complete race who 
should do most in his own line; and, as I 
strove to give greater effect to each succeed- 
ing flash, by sending it on the stage to 
the view of the almost suffocated audience, 
I, inone grand effort, set fire to the unfortu- 
nate galley just as she had got about hal/- 
seas-over. A shriek arose, which frightened 
me out of my wits; and still holding the 
candle, by means of which I had made my 
lightning, in my right hand, I rushed on the 


stage to save the house from being burnt 
down to the ground,—for I conjured up to 


myself much more danger than there really 
was. Miranda had sunk down ona log of 
wood, half laughing, half crying, clasping her 
hands in dumb show, while I seized the 
ship, which was now emitting smoke and 
flames—the sails having caught fire—for the 
purpose of taking it away from the scene, 
which I expected every moment to see 
blazing up. All this while Prospero, intent 
upon his part, was mancuvring the vessel 
very assiduously behind the scene, and work- 
ing her inost satisfactorily to himself along 
the aforesaid slit. Of course he knew 
nothing of the accident, and feeling some- 
thing pull at the vessel, he only held on 
tighter. The audience had now lost all 
fear of danger; but I, acting on the first 
impulse, was determined to carry off the 
wreck, vi et armis, and I accordingly exert- 
ed myself more than ever. Prospero, all po- 
tent as he was on the stage, was a match for 
me off it too; for the more vigorously I pulled 
the more tenaciously he held on by the bot- 
tom of the vessel, till, perceiving a cessation 
of the storm, and knowing that it ought to 
have continued till he had sunk the ship, he 
roared out “ What the devil’s the matter? 
why don’t the thunder and lightning go on ?” 
The shouts of laughter which followed this, 
aided by my redoubled vehemence, effected 
my purpose, and he relinquished his hold of 
the ship, only then beginning to be aware 
that something had been the matter; and, 
entering from his cave, proceeded, evidently 
much disconcerted, with his part. 

With this exception, “The Tempest” 
went off with the greatest eclat. The farce 
also followed with equal success, except from 
one trifling bar, which arose from our extreme 
attention to the play, and the comparatively 
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careless way in which we had got up the 
farce. Thus it was that we had not hada 
dress rehearsal, but only satisfied the man- 
ager with our assurances that we had all our 
dresses ready in every particular. The re- 
sult of this was, that we were all alike igno- 
rant of the costume adopted by each other; 
and itso happened that (like the people at 
Matthews’ “ Pic-nic,” who brought a leg of 
mutton each) we had all bought false noses 
to disguise ourselves as much as possible. 
These additions and improvements on the 
human face divine, were kept secret from 
each other, and only produced as we pro- 
ceeded to the stage for the purpose of taking 
our stations preparatory to the rising of the 
curtain,—for we were all to be discovered. 
“Are you all ready,” said the prompter. 
“No, no, no,” from so many voices,—* I 
haven’t tied on my nose yet.” That opera- 
tion performed, we were still in the dark as 
to our mutually grotesque appearance, as the 
footlights were outside the curtain,—and 
consequently it was not till that was remov- 
ed, and the full blaze of light was thrown on 
the stage, that we were all sensible of the 
similarity and singularity of our decorations. 

The effect was absurd to a degree ; it 
was impossible to begin,—a task which de- 
volved upon me ; forI was nearly choked in 
the vain endeavour to suppress my laughter, 
every moment getting stronger and stronger. 
I had, in addition to my nose, stuffed myself 
to an enormously out-of-the-way size, so 
much so as actually to remove all possibility 
of crossing one leg over the other ; and, un- 
luckily, I had recourse to this identical move- 
ment as a sort of opening, and accordingly 
lifted up my leg to crossit; but, alas! though 
I had the power to raise it, as for crossing 
it that was quite out of the question, and I 
was obliged to let it drop powerless again 
into its original position. This failure com- 
pletely upset the small remains of gravity 
which might have hovered on my face, and I 
burst out into a fit of laughter long and loud, 
which was re-echoed by the rest, and we 
were all shortly indulging in that agreeable 
amusement, to the full as heartily as the 
audience ; nor was it till our strength failed, 
and the prompter and manager, who was off 
the stage, who was a grave man, had made 
as many mouths and faces at us,as there 
were words nearly in his own part, that any- 
thing like silence was restored. 

So thoroughly were we all satisfied with 
the result of that evening’s performances, 
that we agreed there to rest our fame, fear- 
ing that we might not equal it in any other 
attempt, especially as there would not be 
time enough to get up anything except a 
farce; for within a fortnight both Spencer 
and myself were about to go up to Cam- 
bridge. We, however, were determined to 
do something; and, with the Doctor’s per- 
mission, we took his children into training, 
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almost infants, and, astonishing to relate, we 
succeeded in drilling them into great per- 
fection. We selected one of the Sacred 
Dramas, yclept “ David.” I was the only 
man in the company ; and enacted the pro- 
digious part of Goliah of Gath. We were 
a long time finding out a fit and becoming 
invention, whereby we might convey some 
faint idea of the Philistine’s size to the au- 
dience. It was at first suggested that I 
should act the part in proprid persond, and 
various other devices were broached ; but 
we at last adopted an expedient, which was 
the fruit of the Doctor’s fertile brain, and I 
think deserves credit for its extreme origin- 
ality. I learnt the part of the Giant, and the 
Doctor set about to manufacture a represen- 
tative for his person, This he effected by 
cutting out on pasteboard and painting, as if 
in armour, an enormous pair of legs and 
thighs. Our theatre was about six feet and 
a half high, and these legs reached from the 
top down to the floor, and were worked 
along a cord tied across the stage, which I 
was to manage from behind the scenes 
where I was stationed. The effect of these 
huge lower extremities stalking on the 
stage with their knees working up and down 
like a horse afflicted with the stringhalt, 
was ludicrous and absurd to a degree, Lit- 
tle David reached about up to the calf of his 
gigantic opponent; and, indeed, in conse- 
quence of my mismanagement, he was 
obliged to run away, for fear of being walk- 
ed over by these hugeous understandings. 
As they faced the audience, I am sure they 
must have looked more like the representa- 
tives of the famous Sir Christopher Hatton, 
for they were so cut as to emulate his far- 
famed propensity, in the gratifying which you 
could so easily recognize the dancing-master. 

Such happy days soon flew over my 
thoughtlesshead. Light of heart, and want- 
ing ballast, asthe worthy Doctor used to tell 
me, I was, by his advice, sent up to the Uni- 
versity at the age of nineteen, instead of 
eighteen, as was the original design of my 
father; and sincerely do I thank my friends 
for this timely change in their plans; for, 
had I been turned adrift, at the age of 
eighteen, on that sea of rocks, a college 
life, most assuredly I should not have left a 
name to point a moral,—however I might 
have left one which might be useful for the 
purposes of instructing future generations, 
and, beacon like, warn them of those dangers 
to which I fell a victim. As it was, even 
with that year’s additional weight on board, 
I was guilty, horresco referens! of various 
pieces of indiscretion, and _heedlessly 
plunged into many a scrape, which a mo- 
ment’s consideration could not have failed 
in warning me against. However, I have 
passed through that fiery ordeal with un- 
singed wings ; and the dangers of those days 
now serve to lighten my heart of care which 
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comes with age, while I think of them, and 
“fight my battles o’er again.” One of these 
I shall ever have a lively recollection of, 
while I tremble to think how narrow was 
my escape from the ultimum supplicium of 
the University. Every man, on going up to 
College, is sure to meet with many whom 
he has known at school, public or private ; 
and as I had the advantage of most, in hav- 
ing successively tried two private schools 
and one public, previous to going to a pri- 
vate tutor, it may not be surprising that I 
found many young men with whom I was 
familiar in times of yore. 

Among these one there was with whom I 
contracted an intimacy beyond the usual 
acquaintance of two men so situated. We 
had, while at Westminster, been very good 
friends; and now, though at different col- 
leges, our former friendship was renewed 
and strengthened. Frank was the most sin- 
gular fellow of all my set,—very eccentric, 
very idle, and sometimes very expensive. 
Being a man of keen susceptibility, he was 
alive to anything approaching neglect, and 
subject, in consequence, to changes of hu- 
mour so ever-varying, that it was almost im- 
possible, after having lost sight of him for a 
few hours, to guess what sort of temper you 
might be greeted with. With me, however, 
and I ‘ed know for what reason, he made 
an exception, and seldom or ever have we 
had any difference ; while I think that he 
has cut, over and over again, the whole 
round of his other friends. Whether it was 
that I took no notice of what in his conduct 
others would have objected to, I know not; 
but so it was, and, consequently, we both 
became insensibly attached to each other. 
We were both fond of the same pursuits: 
we equally delighted in following up exer- 
cises of an active nature, rode frequently, 
and always in company; both attended the 
Gymnasium, a private club, formed of mem- 
bers of the University, where all sorts of 
violent exercises were practised, and by few 
with so much ardour as by Frank and my- 
self. The waywardness of Frank’s nature 
can scarcely be better exemplified than by 
his treatment of himself in regard to this 
Gymnasium. I have known him adopt a 
regular system of diet, and regularly train 
himself as if for a fight. He would say— 
“It’s no use going on in this way—(he had 
perhaps been living a very dissipated life, 
and been very tipsy the very preceding night) 
—I intend to adopt quite a different plan ;” 
and, accordingly, he would administer a 
powerful dose of salts—his own prescription 
—and start to lead a regulated life. This 
consisted of eating a due and appointed 
quantity of beefsteaks every morning for his 
breakfast; drinking a certain number of 
glasses of wine; dining regularly every day 
in hall; going to bed early, and getting up 
early, and walking a great deal before and 
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after breakfast. In this course he would 
obstinately go on, till he might accidentally 
get an attack of bile or any trifling uneasi- 
ness; and then I have known him revert to 
all his former dissipation, saying that he 
had found out that it was all humbug that 
system of diet, and that he would now eat and 
drink when, where, and as often as he was 
pleased so to do; and, accordingly, he would 
et drunk that night by way of beginning. 
hus he used to pass his time inchanging his 
method of treating himself; the absurdity of 
which was, that he never had any more than 
two ideas upon the subject ; and when he was 
tired of one he used to return to the other with 
as much glee and solemnity of conviction in 
his countenance, as if he had just only for the 
first time been minded to try that course. 

With such a fanciful man for my friend, it 
may naturally be supposed that we were 
often in peril of our lives, from the queer 
pranks which we would put into execution ; 
and that many and narrow were the escapes 
we had from the talons of the proctors while 
pursuing our diversions. 

Among other resolves of Frank’s versatile 
brain, one was, that he would spend the long 
vacation of the year 182- at Alma Mater. 
For this he had no reason at all, save the 
non-existence of any necessity for such a 
choice. To a man who does not remain at 
College for the express purpose of reading, 
a residence there at such a time of the year 
is, in my opinion, only aspecies of purgatory. 
However, Frank had an idea of doing it, and 
he accordingly put it into execution. It was 
during this voluntary banishment from the 
world that I, accidentally finding myself near 
Cambridge, determined to push on and take 
my friend by surprise, and see how he really 
liked his choice, nothing doubting but that I 
should find him an altered man as to his 
“firm conviction that a man might be just 
as happy at Cambridge during the long va- 
cation as during term-time.” I accordingly 
arrived by the “Times” coach at nine, and 
soon found my way to my friend’s lodgings, 
surprised his landlady by presenting my well- 
known face and asking for Frank, by which 
name I usually called him. 

“O, he’s down at Jesus College.” 

“Jesus!” said 1; “why who’s there that 
he knows ?—whose rooms is he at ?” 

“Oh, he’s at nobody’s rooms, Sir; but 
you'll be sure to find him at the butteries 
there; for he has taken to drinking a thing 
he calls cup, and he generally goes down to 
there, and comes home about ten, and ‘4 
_ “And very drunk, I dare say,” said I, fin- 
ishing her sentence for her. 

Off I went, and, as Mrs. Perry had hinted, 
there I found Frank sitting by the fire-place, 
discussing a foaming tankard of cup*. 
Our meeting was just what might have been 
expected when it was—unexpected, and 
we very soon finished the said cup, and had 
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got some way into a second, before I had 
time to ask Frank how he liked Cambridge 
during the summer. As I imagined, he 
had completely changed his mind on the 
said subject of his firm conviction, and he 
bitterly exclaimed against the dull insipidi- 
ty of the place, “ 'There’s no fun going on; 
there are so few men up, that the proctors 
know all the faces of every man in residence 
like a shepherd does his sheep, and you can’t 
stir without being known.” 

“Well,” said I, “but unless I mistake, 
to-morrow is the first day of the Midsummer 
fair ; surely there may be some fun there ? ” 

“By Jove, soitis! Let us go now direct- 
ly ; I dare say we may pick up something 
good before the day’s gone, yet,” exclaim- 
ed Frank; and so off we set to visit the spot 
so well known to all Cambridge men as the 
scene of this fair. To the uninformed it 
may be as well to premise that the fair is 
held in a large common-field on the banks 
of the Cam, and adjoining the grounds of 
Jesus College. Thither we went; and, as 
.we proceeded, we could distinctly hear the 
hammer giving note of preparation for the 
morrow’s sports. 

In making our preambulations, chance 
led us into conversation with the far-famed 
Mr. Richardson, that veteran strolling-play- 
er, who haunts all the fairs of the kingdom, 
and with whose well-filled paunch and sandy 
whiskers every man who ever was at a fair, 
no matter in what part of the kingdom, must 
be well acquainted. Frank, having im- 
bibed a great quantity of liquor that even- 
ing, was in a fit humour for fun, and being 
unusually excited by my sudden arrival, 
was seized, all of a sudden, with one of his 
whims ; so drawing me aside, he whispered, 
that if I would consent, he would make a 
proposal to Richardson to admit us into his 
company. In order to see something of a 
life so novel to both of us as that of a stroll- 
ing-player, regardless of its probable conse- 
quences, I heedlessly assented ; and Frank, 
after beating about the bush for some time, 
at length broached the subject to the man- 
ager, with a suitable hint as to remunera- 
tion, &c, &c, That worthy man, having 
the fear of the proctors before his eyes, or 
perhaps with a view to enhance the favour, 
hesitated much, and endeavoured to point 
out to us the certain consequences which 
must follow a discovery. But where was 
the discovery to come from? Who was to 
know anything about us, except those inter- 
ested in keeping silence upon the subject ? 
Urged by these arguments, Mr. Richardson 





* Cup is a mixture of beer, wine, lemon, sugar, 
and spice : this to the uninitiated. By those who 
have ever made its acquaintance, Frank’s partial- 
ity will I think be readily applauded. Falstaff’s 
eyes, I imagine, hardly glistened so much at the 
sight of his sack, as those of the admirers of this 





mixture, which is really most excellent tipple, do 
at its perfume and flavour. 
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finally assented ; and this point arrived at, 
the next thing to arrange was, what we 
should do? ‘This was a matter of some 
difficulty; for though the company’s per- 
formances consisted of a tragedy, comedy, 
pantomime, and farce, all of which were got 
through in the incredibly short space of 
twenty minutes, and therefore could not have 
demanded much application on our parts 
to fit us for the personation of the leading 
characters, yet we wisely abstained from this, 
and fixed our plan upon Frank’s making his 
début on the slack-rope, which was then in 
the act of being fixed up a few yards in 
front of the Royal Pavilion, and on which 
the clown of the company used to tumble 
for the purpose of attracting visitors, by 
giving the crowd a sample, as it were, of the 
entertainment likely to be met with inside. 
Frank and I were both, from our attendance 
at the Gymnasium, tolerable adepts at this 
really agreeable exercise; but Frank’s fig- 
ure being more suitable and compact than 
mine, he had become far my superior in 
the science of rope-dancing, and to him,} 
therefore, I yielded the pas on this occasion, 
The following evening, therefore, was fixed 
for our putting into execution this notable 
plan of ours; and we accordingly, having 
attended the Gymnasium for the purpose 
of practice in the morning, made our ap- 
pearance at the fair at the hour of eight 
exactly. There was an immense crowd as- 
sembled, but more especially round the Roy- 
al Pavilion, which seemed, from the gaiety 
of the dresses worn, and ostentatiously ex- 
hibited on the platform, to be the great attrac- 
tion of the fair. We with much difficulty suc- 
ceeded in elbowing our way up to the booth, 
and presented ourselves to Mr. Richardson, 
following whom we dived into the lower re- 
gions, preparatory to Frank’s doffing the gen- 
tleman and donning the dress of the clown. 

Like all establishments of a similar na- 
ture, the Royal Pavilion was raised upon 
a foundation composed of the waggons 
wherein these followers of Thespis were 
transported, with all their properties, from 
one town to another. Under the largest 
of these waggons was fitted up the green- 
room, into which we now entered. It was 
used as the dressing-room, sleeping-room, 
and green-room equally ; and therefore pre- 
sented to our observation a very tolerable 
picture of the sort of life which it had been 
our anxious desire to have a peep at. The 
floor was mother Earth; while the wheels of 
the waggon, surrounded by canvas, formed 
the sides of the room, in height about four 
feet and a half, nearly filled with boxes and 
beds, and receiving what little light there 
was from the uncertain flickering of a dip 
candle, which, acted upon by the wind, to 
which free ingress and egress seemed most 
courteously and studiously allowed, seemed 





every moment about to give up the ghost, 
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while anon it shot up and emitted consider- 
able light, till, again disturbed by the air, 
it once more threatened to leave us in total 
darkness. Such a reception not being a 
warm one, served, in no slight degree, to 
damp a portion of our ardour; but there was 
now ho retreating without dishonour, and we 
kept our opinion to ourselves, blindly deter- 
mined to persevere. 

There was no time to be lost; and Mr. 
Richardson soon produced a suit of motley 
character, which, he averred to Frank, was 
quite clean, and had never been worn yet 
by any one. This, at least, was a source 
of comfort. Having finished dressing, it was 
next necessary that Frank’s face should be 
painted after the most approved fashion of 
all clowns, in those laughter moving trian- 
gles which decorate the fool, and are his 
sine qua non. This operation is wenger | 
preceded by greasing the patient’s face with 
whatever comes handiest—a candle; and, 
accordingly, Mr. Richardson, & I’ ordinare, 
was about to go to work in the most me- 
thodical way, having seized the burning 
candle to rub it on Frank’s features. To 
this Frank most decidedly objected ; and, 
after a sharp contest, Mr. R. agreed to fore- 
go that part, and to mix up the paints in 
some water, and thus smear his face in the 
regular variety of stars and crosses. Under 
the skilful hands of the manager, Frank’s 
face gradually assumed a most delightful 
appearance ; and that done, he sallied out 
to ascend the platform, having received 
strict injunctions as to his conduct on the 
stage,—such as that he should make himself 
quite at home, and appear familiar with all 
the rest of the corps dramatique, and that he 
should exercise his calling by frequently 
tumbling, &c. &c. &c. I was stationed at 
one of the corners of the booth, ag under- 
neath, with one arm resting on the platform, 
for the purpose of holding communication 
with Frank, in case of any alarm from the 
proctors, in the event of which, asI was a 
gownsman, and could not converse with 
him in his assumed character without risk, 
I was instructed to give a most ominous 
squint as a signal to decamp. We accord- 
ingly took our places,—I on the ground, 
Frank on the platform, where he exerted 
himself greatly, and gained frequent ap- 
plause from his numberless tricks, which he 
had acquired by his attendance at the 
Gymnasium. 

While this was going on, I was not un- 
mindful of my share of the farce, and kept 
a narrow watch upon the proctors, who, 
dressed in full academics, paraded around 
the fair, for the purpose of keeping order 
among the gownsmen, and restraining with- 
in due bounds their mirth and hilarity. 
With fear and trembling I beheld them 
drawing nearer and nearer every moment, 
until they actually faced the platform, 




















whereon was Frank, whom I saw evidently 
ill at ease, and ever and anon turning his 
eyes upon me; but I saw no reason for ap- 
prehension, though I was myself rather ner- 
vous at the moment: nor was the shock a 
slight one which I experienced on hearing 
the words “ Now, Mr. Merryman,” uttered 
by Mr. Richardson, as the signal for Frank 
to commence operations on the rope. It so 
happened that just as the order was issued, 
the proctorial cortége were in the act of 
passing under the rope, which, suspended in 
mid air above their heads, looked very omi- 
nous indeed. Frank, immediately on hear- 
ing these words, I suppose, made up his 
mind—come what might—to go on; and, 
shutting his eyes with desperation, plunged 
headlong down the steps, and rushing on 
was lost in the crowd, which made way for 
the Merryman, and then closed upon him, 
when I lost sight of him, and waited in 
anxious expectation till I should see him 
fairly mounted on his cord and launched 
forth. But no such sight greeted my eyes; 
I heard a bustle as of a disturbance, which 
gradually increased, and then distinctly 
caught the sound of voices in anger, rising 
above the hum of the fair; and, turning to 
the platform, I saw Mr. Richardson’s usual- 
ly rubicund visage pale as ashes; and pre- 
sently he, evidently much agitated, descend- 
ed the steps, while at the same time I heard 
voices crying out “Well done, fool! well 
done, Merryman!” This determined me 
that something was wrong; and beckoning 
aman whom | knew slightly, and whom I 
fortunately saw at that moment, we both 
pressed on to join the thickening crowd, and 
ascertain the cause of this tumult,—which I 
almost dreaded to learn, from a presenti- 
ment that poor Frank had been discovered 
by the keen eyes of the Proctors, in which 
case it most assuredly must be all up with 
him, for expulsion would be the consequence 
of detection. Whatever was the real cause, 
I was determined to stand by Frank; so, 
raising a cry of “Shame!—shame!” with- 
out knowing whether right or wrong, I made 
my way through the crowd, and, to my 
great horror, beheld Frank, who was a small 
man, in the fell grasp of one bull-dog, while 
the other was prostrate on the ground. 
Heedless of the consequences, I levelled a 
blow at the first of these two animals with 
so much vigour and so well distanced that 
he followed his brother, and Frank was at 
the instant free. My friend now came up 
and received the fire of the second bull-dog, 
who had by this time recovered his legs, 
and I had only time to whisper Frank, “ For 
God’s sake make off,—go to the river, swim 
it, and there remain till you see or hear from 
me,”—before it was necessary again to 
prepare for the reception of the united forces 
of the two Proctors, and pro-proctors into 
the bargain, who had then, for the first time, 
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become aware of the existence of a row. 
Frank, I need not say, took the hint, and 
by dint of great exertions we opened a pas- 
sage for him to escape through the crowd, 
who, ever ready for a disturbance, willingly 
connived at the escape of Mr. Merryman. 
Making as much head, therefore, as _possi- 
ble against the efforts of the proctorial satel- 
lites to secure the original offender, we 
fought right and left for a few minutes, till 
we began to feel the sedative effects of the 
repeated blows which had been levelled at 
us by the exasperated bull-dogs; and as in 
all probability Frank was off, or at any rate 
we had done all we could, we with one con- 
sent dropped our guards, and marched off in 
close custody to the presence of the Proctor 
—who, like Napoleon at Waterloo, did not 
interfere in the fray, but, standing aloof, di- 
rected the movements of the troops. 

Into this awful presence we were then 
taken; and, after undergoing the usual pre- 
scribed routine of question and answer, from 
the mild question of “ Are you a member of 
this university, Sir?” down to the imperi- 
ous prennean “Call on me to-morrow, at 
my rooms, at ten o’clock, exactly,” we were 
dismissed with injunctions to leave the fair, 
and retire to our colleges. To this we bow- 
ed obedience ; and having made our exits, 
I immediately betook myself to Mr. Rich- 
ardson, whom I had not seen since he de- 
scended to mix in the crowd. I found him 
in a state of great perturbation, equal to that 
of the Turks when they gave rise to the 
following elegant composition :— 


“ Perturbabantur Constantinopolitani 
Innumerabilibus solicitudinibus ! ” 


In such a state was he, dreading the awful 
fiat of the Vice-Chancellor, enjoining his in- 
stant departure from the precincts of the uni- 
versity, vainly endeavourimg to stifle all his 
fears, and trying to act up to the arduous 
task of exerting his most winning ways to 
induce the crowd to ascend and view his 
performances. I drew him aside and in- 
quired if he had seen Frank, and to my sat- 
isfaction ascertained that he had not been 
seen since the fray first began, when he lost 
sight of him entirely. This satisfied me 
that he had profited by my interference, 
and that he had effected his escape, I 
therefore determined to go to my rooms, 
which I had taken possession of during my 
short visit, and to summon to my assistance 
a friendly gyp whom I used to trust to on 
more occasions than one. I however took 
the precaution to demand Frank’s watch and 
all the contents of his pockets from Mr. 
Richardson, fearful lest, in my absence, or 
during the night, he mightdecamp. I made 
the best of my way to college, and 
luckily found out the aforesaid gyp, and 
taking my great coat,—for it was now rain- 
ing,—and giving him Frank’s cloak, we 
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soon returned to the scene of the contest. 
There I took from him the cloak, and giv- 
ing him Frank’s clothes, desired him to take 
them to my rooms, and started myself in 
quest of poor Frank, who, thought I, will 
most assuredly have a powerful attack of 
fever and ague, if he stays much longer re- 
posing on the banks of Cam. 

By this time the disturbance and all its 
effects had passed away, and ali the fair 
wore the usual appearance of a country fair. 
Instead of the deafening noise which thrill- 
ed through my ears when the contest raged 
at its height, I could only perceive the 
gentle hubbub which prevails at all assem- 
blages of this sort,—an indistinct rumbling 
noise, only broken or varied at intervals by 
the occasional blast of a trumpet, followed 
by a shrill voice, issuing out of a small win- 
dow ina small box, and announcing to the 
gaping crowd that“the smallest and most 
diminutivest little woman was to be seen; 
with a faithful representation of Daniel, sit- 
ting on a three-legged stool, in the Lion’s 
Den; as likewise a true picture, painted on 
the very identical spot of the barbarous mas- 
sacrew of the battle of Navarinor, with the 
horrible conflagaration of Moscow by the 
Turkish troops the day after; and all for the 
small charge of one penny per individual.” 

Leaving this behind me to the right I 
stole along the row of horse-chesnuts which 
overhung the path; having arrived at the 
end of which, I fearlessly emerged from my 
shelter, and made the best of my way across 
to the boat-house, where there is a foot- 
bridge—having experienced in my passage 
sundry heavy falls, for it was quite dark, and 
slippery from the rain which was then fall- 
ing heavily ; indeed, I wonder how, encum- 
bered as I was by my own great coat and 
Frank’s cloak, I managed to get across 
some of the wide ditches which intersect in 
every direction this level plain. However, 
“pedibus timor addidit alas,” I presume, 
and I must have flown across some of them, 
as Tat last reached the boat-house with- 
out having experienced any very serious 
damage. I crossed silently, and when on 
the other side of the river, I paused for a 
few moments to listen if all were safe; and, 
being satisfied, I gave a whistle, the most 
orthodox signal for all heroes, whether they 
be banditti or Cantabs—being a language 
that all can understand. Nor was I mista- 
ken, for I immediately caught an attempt at 
an answer, and not very far from me; and 
ascending the bank, I saw prostrate on the 
ground, cold and shivering, the motley body 
of my adventurous and ill-starred friend. 
He, on perceiving me, made an effort, but 
an ineffectual one, to rise; and, on stoop- 
ing down to assist him, I could plainly see 
that he was by no means in a fit state to 
perform on the corde volante, however he 
might haye been a few hours before, for he 
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was shaking dreadfully, his teeth chattering, 
and unable to stand on his feet. 

“ Ah, is that you, my dear fellow? I fear 
that we have carried the joke too far this 
time, for I feel dreadfully ill.” 

“Never mind,” said I, willing to impart 
spirits to him which at the time I was far 
from possessing myself; “never mind, come, 
sit down here, and let us talk about our 
affairs.” 

So saying, I flung the cloak round him, 
and we seated ourselves cheek by jowl on 
the banks of Cam. Never, I do believe, 
were there seen two such outlandish and 
disreputable figures as Frank and myself at 
that moment. It was really almost impossi- 
ble to restrain from bursting into a fit of 
violent laughter, despite our truly critical 
situation: even the crying philosopher would 
not have been proof against a smile if he 
could have had a glimpse at us, as we sat 
cold, wet, and uncomfortable, presenting a 
very good lesson to all amateurs. 

I was bad enough—dirty and filthy from 
the exertions used by me in rescuing Frank, 
and exhibiting a set of features considera- 
bly the worse for the blows which had in so 
unmannerly a way knocked so rudely at 
them. But Frank! oh, I was nothing com- 
pared to him! There the wretched fellow 
sat, evidently in great pain (for he had by 
some misfortune managed, as he afterwards 
told me, to sprain his ankle), and looking 
pale as death; his face forming a striking 
match to his dripping clothes,—the latter 
being black and blue and red and white, 
while the former shone in all the hues of the 
rainbow—his countenance only animated b 
the expression of fear and pain, while stil 
you might trace the angles of the painted 
patches on his cheeks and nose. At length 
he broke out— 

“ What a fool I was to enter into such a 
scheme! it was sure to be discovered, and I 
shall be expelled!” 

“ How in the name of wonder it was found 
out, I can’t tell,” said I; “for no one knew 
of it—at least, I never made any one ac- 
quainted with it—did you ?” 

“No,” said Frank, “I did not; but, at any 
rate, you could tell me why you squinted so 
horribly, for that it was that set me off.” 

“T squint, my dear fellow! I never squint- 
ed at all: I was not near you when I heard 
the beginning of the row; in fact, I never 
saw you till I spoke to you.!’ 

“Was it not you?” said he, turning him- 
self round slowly in his seat, and looking 
me steadfastly in the face. “Oh, but it 
must have been—no one could have squint- 
ed just at that critical moment but you.” 

“Then, I can assure you, I have a double 
somewhere, for I certainly did not squint; 
but, at any rate, it matters not who squinted, 
for we must manage to get home, or we shall 
both catch our deaths, sitting here like two 
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snipes, up to our knees in mud. You must 
be put to bed, and, in fact, so must I too; so, 
come, let us go.” 

Frank rose stiffly, and leaning on my arm 
he proceeded slowly along, and after some 
lapse of time we reached in safety our re- 
spective homes. My great fear was least 
we should meet the Proctors, who would 
not fail to see the dress which Frank still 
had on; in which case it would be ruin to us 
both. As for him, I thought of nothing less 
than that his die was cast, and inevitable 
expulsion his fate; while I attached no im- 
portance whatever beyond the having to pay 
something, very probably, for my fun, as [ 
was not in residence. 

The following morning I rose early and 
went to inquire for Frank, whom I found 
sleeping ; I then went off to Professor S——s’ 
rooms to learn my fate. I foundhim seated 
at his breakfast table, devouring a very sub- 
stantial meal, and also some examination 
papers—the latter of which, on seeing me 
enter the room, he laid aside, and motioned 
to me to take a seat. I bowed, and as I 
raised my eyes to examine the rooms, which 
were furnished with numberless stags’ horns 
and buffaloes’ bones,—et hoc genus omne,—I 
caught a view of my disfigured face in the 
glass on the chimney, and then dropped my 
eyes to the ground again, blushing no doubt 
deeply. 

As the Professor did not seem inclined to 
open the conversation (probably he did not 
know my ee I thought it best to com- 
mence, which I did, by “believing that this 
was the hour appointed by him for me to call.” 

At the sound of my voice he seemed at 
once to recognize me and my case, for he 
said, “Oh, you are the young gentleman 
who chose last night to assault my attendants 
while in the discharge of their duty, and 
without the slightest provocation to inflict 
severe blows upon their bodies,—and for 
what purpose I can’t divine, save from the 
pure spirit of mischief and innate propensity 
to create disturbances which animate, I am 
sorry to say, too many young men of the 
present day. Were you aware that my 
constables were at that time in the act of 
protecting my person from the rude imperti- 
nence of a painted fool (whom I will have 
severely punished if I can catch him), when 
you interrupted them, and thus allowed him 
to escape ?” 

During the delivery of this lecture I sat 
humbly submissive; and as it went on I re- 
ceived increased confidence from the mild 
and gentlemanly demeanour of the Profes- 
sor, and gradually became assured that 
Frank, at any rate, was not discovered ; = 
I could not divest myself of the feeling that 
somehow or other we had been discovered, 
and that Professor S , who loved a joke, 
was only playing with me like a cat, before 
he finally destroyed me. However, I re- 
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solved to make a sort of defence, and I ac- 
cordingly began a long harangue, wherein I 
apologised for my breach of discipline ; and 
alleged, as an excuse, ignorance of the real 
nature of the row, till I found myself involved 
in a contest with the constabulary of the 
proctors, and that it was then too late. I 
was going on to give an account of my 
hearing the cry of shame, and to say that [ 
rushed forward to aid the oppressed, when 
I was interrupted by the Professor, who 
laughed and said, “ Well, that will do; I do 
not intend taking any further notice of this, 
as you seem to be aware of your indiscretion, 
while at the same time you fairly excuse 
yourself from premeditating any insult to 
my authority ; 1 shall therefore pass it over, 
only giving you a little advice and recom- 
mendation—Do not be so ready another 
time to undertake the arduous task of 
champion to every body who cries ‘shame, 
shame,’ or at any rate ascertain the real 
state of the case; and as for my recommen- 
dation, it is that you make some amends to 
poor Jeffreys for the injuries inflicted upon 
him (here I thought I discovered a lurking 
smile), and to further that object I have or- 
dered him to attend here at this time. And 
here he is.” As he spoke a rap at the door 
proclaimed some one’s approch, and permis- 
sion being given, in walked the identical 
man, Humphrey Jeffreys, the unflinching 
bull-dog who had grappled Frank, and 
whom I had caused to release his hold in 
the unceremonious way I did—having his 
eyes and forehead enveloped under a large 
green shade, put on no doubt to enhance his 
reward. 

“ Jeffreys,” said the Proctor, “Mr. Tem- 
pleton and I have had some conversation 
about this affair, and I dare say that you will 
not disagree any more. So I would advise 
you to accompany Mr. Templeton home. 
Good morning to you, Sir.” 

This signal to retire I did not neglect, 
and accordingly took my leave, and left the 
room, followed by Jeffreys down into the 
court. There I made an arrangement for 
Jeffreys to come in about an hour to Frank’s 
rooms, where I was to breakfast, and recount 
my fate to a few men, who were assembled 
there to do honour to my visit. Thither I 
went immediately, and found all ready, save 
Frank, who was not yet dressed, being, as he 
complained, “cursedly stiff still,” and unable 
to walk with ease. We sat down without 
him, and had nearly got half through, when 
Frank entered, and just at the same moment 
there was a tap at the door, announcing Mr. 
Jeffreys. 

Frank shufiled off to the sofa, and there 
seated himself with a handerchief up to his 
face, for fear of discovering himself to Jef- 
freys. 

“Well,” said I, “Jeffreys, how much do 
you value your beauty at?” 
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“Oh, I don’t value my beauty much, Sir; 
but I hope you won’t think me unreasonable 
if I ask for a five pound note, for I have been 
most cruelly beat about by one or another, I 
can assure you. Besides, Sir, you will re- 
collect that Jack, my brother bull-dog, got a 
most monstracious hiding from that infernal 
little blackguard of a play-chap.” 

(Here the gentleman in the sofa hemmed, 
coughed, and blew his olfactory nerve long 
and loud, while I bit my lip to keep my 
countenance in order.) 

“ Ah,” continued he, “I only wish I could 
have kept a hold of him a little longer; but 
somehow or other directly he saw me he took 
fright at some’at or other and let fly slap at 
poor John, who, being given to asthma, got 
preciously out of wind, and could not come 
up to the scratch at all—and “4 

“Well, well,” said I, “here’s your money ; 
and now can you tell me any thing of this 
play-fellow, for whom I got into all this row ? 
What’s become of him, do you know?” 

“No, Sir, that I don’t, nor I can’t tell 

what’s become of him. I seed Mr. Richard- 
son to-day, and his people don’t know noth- 
ing of him at all, they say; but I dare say 
they do though, and perhaps they don’t wish 
to give him up, for most sartainly he would 
be whipped at the cart-tail next market- 
day.” 
Here I thought I saw Frank’s legs quiver- 
ing, and willing to put an end to the conver- 
sation, and dismiss Mr. Jeffreys, I added, 
‘Very proper, indeed; but now, my good 
fellow, as I have paid you for my fun, I should 
like to see what I have been paying for. 
Let us see how much of your beauty has 
been spoiled. Come, take off your shade— 
I dare say it’s all sham.” 

At this he began to take off his shade, 
saying, “I havn’t much beauty to spoil, but 
it is monstrous unpleasant to be licked in 
this way ; forthough I dosquint a litthh——” 

“What!” said I, “squint, do you?” 

“Squint, do you?” cried Frank, jumping 
up, and crossing the room at a hop, and in- 
specting Humphrey’s physiognomy ; “so he 
does, by Jove!—the very squint, my dear 
Templeton, that upset me. Here, you old 
fool, here’s a sovereign for you, and mind 
you never come near me again as long as you 
live ; there, decamp—-evaporate,—make your- 
self scarce.” So saying, he handed him, 
shade and all, out of the room; and that done, 
threw himself on the sofa again quite exhaus- 
ted, while all save me were lost in amaze- 
ment at his apparently singular conduct. 

“T see how it is now,” he said, at length; 
“it was that infernal fellow’s eye I caught 
and took for you; this it was that got me in- 
to all this horrid pain ;” and he again fell back. 

The murder was soon told. In his hurry 





and nervousness he mistook Humphrey’s real 
squint for my preconcerted signal ; and blind 
with horrors, knowing scarcely anything of 
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what he did, he commenced a furious attack 
upon the other bull-dog, fancying that he 
was on the point of seizing him. 

Thus ended our notable plan of amusing 
ourselves. More properly speaking, it did 
not end there, as Frank was the next day 
declared in a high state of fever; and for 
many a week did his teeth chatter under the 
effects of a severe attack of ague, while I 
took my departure from the university, sa- 
tiated with my adventure,—and determined 
never again to try slack-roping at the mid- 
summer fair. i 


DOMESTICITY; 
OR,—A DISSERTATION ON SERVANTS. 


I. I wave often thought that there are 
certain subjects requiring investigation which 
appear trite and trivial, yet, in their develop- 
ment, may become uncommon and important. 
This happens when the familiarity of the 
subject, and the obviousness of the matter, 
have deterred authors from composing on 
topics which might honour their humanity 
more than their genius; and besides, in such 
investigations, there remains a difficulty to 
overcome, that one which the poetic legisla- 
tor of criticism has declared—the difficulty 
of composing with propriety, or with ele- 
gance, on common things. 

I would court the reader’s indulgence ; 
but however the present dissertation be 
written, it is quite evident that a Dissertation 
on Servants is greatly wanted, and this slight 
one may serve as a tolerable foundation to 
raise up a better, and I am almost inclined 
to promise such an one myself. A domestic 
subject which fixes the daily attention, and 
provokes the reiterated complaints of masters 
and servants, has hitherto found no advocates 
to plead for, nor an honest judge to arbitrate 
between the parties. 

In the course of this dissertation I shall 
use the term Domesticity in a more en- 
larged sense than the dictionaty strictly 
limits. It will here designate not simply the 
condition of the servile, but also what I wish 
it to include,—-that family-feeling which 
might be called the love of the house. 

II. Servants are not slaves, as many im- 
agine themselves to be, and as ponderous 
juris-consults seem to opine on the rights of 
man: for they have perplexed themselves by 
including in the same chapter, on “the 
Power of Masters,” their notions of slavery 
and servitude. Slavery is a perfect and ab- 
solute servitude, where the master’s voice is 
law, while his arm inflicts its penalty. The 
servant can yield but an imperfect and con- 
ditional servitude, formed on a contract reg- 
ulated by the customs and the laws of the 
country. 
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No rights of human nature, no natural 
equality of man, were ever violated in this 
social compact. The frame of civilized so- 
ciety could not keep together without servi- 
tude. Savages, who have no servants, are 
actuated by the barbarous principle by which 
the ancients outraged human nature, when 
they assumed that the authority of the mas- 
ter over the slave was established by nature 
herself; for we see how the strong man com- 
mands the weak. Servitude corrects this 
great evil; it is ameans to protect the feeble 
from their oppressors, the unfortunate from 
the fortunate, the poor from the rich. Servi- 
tude is an exchange of labour and honesty 
for maintenance and salary. Each gives 
what the other wants. A human being, 
houseless and unprotected, without the know- 
ledge of any craft or art, is admitted into a 
settled abode, and secures the conveniences 
for the wants of life. 

III. Neither are the grievances of servi- 
tude, as servants imagine, more dispropor- 
tionate in their station than those of other avo- 
cations which appear more free, and are not. 
A servant has peculiar enjoyments: freed 
from the consuming cares which so often lie 
in the heart of his master; his little never 
made less by the tyranny of events which 
never reach him, his mind may be joyous, 
while he who wears no livery may possibly 
labour in a servitude more galling than that 
of his menial. Little has hitherto been at- 
tempted to state the real case of servitude. 
Masters continue to find their domestics are 
a convenient evil, and servants, on their side, 
deem no better of their masters: both are 
convinced that they are necessary to each 
other; yet no two classes in society hold so 
ill together. 

IV. It is the masters who have written on 
the servants, for servants have rarely had 
ability, or opportunity to deliver their no- 
tions, and to opentoustheir feelings. Plac- 
edin a class of degraded inequality, as it 
seems to them, embittered sometimes by op- 
pression or by insult, often the sport of reck- 
less caprice, they seem sensible only to the 
wrongs of servitude. Loose principles and 
traditional prejudices, and a certain esprit de 
corps of ancient standing, must disqualify 
them for judging their own cause; but how 
many truths could they disclose, how many 
sentiments would they feel, though they 
should want the address to demonstrate 
those truths, or to impress on us those senti- 
ments. We require to havethe results of 
their experience, to enlarge, and often to 
correct our own. Who can enter into the 
hidden feelings of persons who by neces- 
sity are constrained to disguise or to sup- 
press them? A conclave of the livery, and 
a conclave of philosophers, in their discus- 
sions and disclosures on servitude, might 
contribute much _ reciprocal information. 
The servants, a with their own ob- 
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scure concerns, would fail in the wisdom of 
philosophy, and the philosopher would have 
but a superficial knowledge of the secret 
circle of the servants’-hall. It is only the 
domestic who can reveal the real condition 
of his confraternity. The governing mo- 
tives of their conduct, however erroneous, 
we ought to become acquainted with, would 
we remove so many false conceptions gen- 
erally received, and substitute so many true 
ones which remain unknown. Before ser- 
vants can act justly, they must think rightly, 
and none think rightly whose judgments 
do not extend beyond their own sphere. 

V. The characteristics of servants have 
been usually known by the broad caricatures 
of the satirists of every age, and chiefly by 
the most popular—the writers of comedy. 
According to these exhibitions, we must in- 
fer that the vices of the menial are neces- 
sarily inherent to his condition, and conse- 
quently that this vast multitude in society 
remain ever in an irrecoverably ungovern- 
able state. We discover only the cunning 
depredator of the household; the tip-toe spy, 
at all corners—all ear, all eye; the parasiti- 
cal knave—the flatterer of the follies, and 
even the eager participator of the crimes of 
his superior. The morality of servants has 
not been improved by the wonderful reve- 
lations of Swift’s “ Directions,” where the 
irony is too refined, while it plainly incul- 
cates the practice. This celebrated tract, 
designed for the instruction of the masters, 
is more frequently thumbed in the kitchen, 
as a manual for the profligate domestic. 
Servants have acknowledged that some of 
their base doings had been suggested to 
them by their renowned satirist. 

Bentham imagined, that were all the 
methods employed by thieves and rogues 
described and collected together, such a 
compilation of their artifices and villanies 
would serve to put us on our guard. The 
theorist of legislation seems often to forget 
the metaphysical state of man. With the 
vitiated mind, that latent sympathy of evil 
which might never have been called forth but 
by the occasion, has often evinced how too 
close an inspection of crime may grow into 
criminality itself. Hence it is that when 
some monstrous and unusual crime has been 
revealed to the public, it rarely passes with- 
out asad repetition. A link in the chain of 
the intellect is struck, and acrime is per- 
petrated which else had not occurred. 

Listen to the counsels which one of the 
livery gives a brother, more stupid but more 
innocentthan himself. Itake the passage 
from that extraordinary Spanish comedy, 
in twenty-five acts, the “Spanish Bawd.” 
It was no doubt designed to expose the arts 
and selfishness of the domestic, yet we 
should regret that the “Spanish Bawd” was 
as generally read by servants as Swift’s 
“ Directions.” 
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“Serve not your master with this foolish loyalty 
and ignorant honesty, thinking to find firmness on 
a false foundation, as most of these masters now- 
a-days are. Gain friends, which is a during and 
lasting commodity ; live fot on hopes, relying on 
the vain promises of masters. The masters love 
more themselves than their servants, nor do they 
amiss, and the like love ought servants to bear 
to themselves. Liberality was lost long ago—re- 
wards are grown out of date. Every one isnow 
for himself, and makes the best he can of his 
servant’s service, serving his turn, and therefore 
they ought todo the same,for they are less in 
substance. Thy master is one who befools his 
servants, and wears them out to the very stumps, 
looking for much service at their hands. ‘Thy 
master cannot be thy friend, such difference is 
there of estate and condition between you two.” 

This passage, written two centuries ago, 
would find an echo of its sentiments in many 
a modern domestic. These notions are 
sacred traditions among the livery. We 
may trace them from Terence and Plautus, 
as well as Swift and Mandeville. Our latter 
great cynic has left a frightful picture of 
the state of the domesiics, when it seems 
“they had experienced professors among 
them, who could instruct the graduates in 
iniquity seven hundred illiberal arts how 
to cheat, impose upon, and find out the blind 
side of their masters.” The footmen, in 
Mandeville’s day, had entered into a soci- 
ety together, and made laws to regulate 
their wages, and not carry burdens above 
two or three pounds weight, and a common 
fund was provided to maintain any suit at 
law against some rebellious master. This 
seems to be a confederacy which is by no 
means dissolved. 

Such metropolitan servants, trained in 
depravity, are incapacitated to comprehend 
how far the personal interests of servants 
are folded up with the interests of the house 
they inhabit. They are unconscious that 
they have any share in the welfare of the 
superior, save in the degree that the pros- 
perity of the master contributes to the base 
and momentary purposes of the servant. 

VI. Whena slave was deemed not a per- 
son, but a thing, marketable and transfera- 
ble, the single principle judged sufficient to 
regulate the mutual conduct of the master 
and the domestic was, to command and to 
obey. It seems still the sole stipulation 
exacted by the haughty fromthe menial. 
But this feudal principle, unalleviated by the 
just sympathies of domesticity, deprives au- 
thority of its grace, and service of its zeal. 
To be served well, we should be loved a 
little; the command of an excellent master 
is even grateful, for the good servant delights 
to be useful. The slave repines, and such 
is the domestic destitute of any personal 
attachment for his master. He listens but 
to the loss of his freedom in the sound of the 
“iron tyrant,” as once a servant called the 
summoning bell. Whoever loved the being 
they feared ? Whoever was mindful of the 
interests of him whose beneficence is only 
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a sacrifice to his pomp? The master dress- 
es and wages highly his pampered train; 
but this is the calculated cost ofstate-liveries, 
of men measured by a standard, for a Her- 
cules in the hall, or an Adonis for the 
drawing-room; but at those times when 
the domestic ceases to be an object in 
the public eye, he sinks into an object 
of sordid economy, or of merciless caprice. 
His personal feelings are recklessly ne- 
glected. Hesleeps where there is neither 
light nor air; he is driven when he is 
already exhausted; he begins the work of 
midnight, and is confined for hours with 
men like ‘himself, who fret, repine, and 
curse. They have their tales to compare 
together; their unhallowed secrets to dis- 
close. The masters and the mistresses pass 
by them in review, and little deem they how 
oft the malignant glance or the malicious 
whisper follow their airy steps. ‘To shorten 
such tedious hours, the servants familiarise 
themselves with every vicious indulgence, 
for even the occupation of such domestics is 
little more than a dissoluteidleness. A cell 
in Newgate does not always contain more 
corruptors than a herd of their servants con- 
gregated in our winter halls. It is to be la- 
mented that the modes of fashionable life 
demand the most terrible sacrifices of the 
health, the happiness, and the morals of ser- 
vants. Whoever perceives that he is held 
in no esteem, stands degraded in his own 
thoughts. The heart of the simple throbs 
with this emotion; but it hardens the villain 
who would rejoice to avenge himself: it 
makes the artful only the more cunning ; it 
extorts from the sullen a cold unwilling 
obedience, and it stings even the good-tem- 
pered into insolence. 

South, as great a wit asa preacher, has 
separated, by an awful interval, the superior 
and the domestic. “A servant dwells re- 
mote from all knowledge of his lord’s pur- 
poses; he lives as a kind of foreigner under 
the same roof; a domestic, yet a foreigner 
too.” This exhibits a picture of feudal 
manners, and the title of the master here 
seems to restrict the observation to the aris- 
tocratic order. But the progress of society 
in modern Europe has passed through a 
mighty evolution. The power long confer- 
red on one class has found an equilibrium by 
the wealth of another; and in the present 
more equable diffusion of both, those called 
“the great,” merely from their position in 
society, are no longer exclusive in the gen- 
eral intercourse. ‘The cumbrous machinery 
of a superstitious etiquette has worn out; 
that former impassable barrier which sepa- 
rated the privileged classes from their inferi- 
ors in rank. “The great” now enjoy a 
greater number of domestic hours, are im- 
bued by deeper sympathies, and have adorned 
the dignity even of an ancient name, by so- 
liciting our affections. In this visible change 
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of habits, of feelings, of social life, the hum- 
ble domestic has approximated to, and com- 
municates more frequently even with, “his 
lord.” The domestic is now not always a 
stranger to “his lord’s purposes,” but of- 
ten their faithful actor—their confidential 
counsellor—the mirror in which his lord- 
ship contemplates on his wishes person- 
ified. 

This reflection, indeed, would have viola- 
ted the dignity of the noble friend of Swift, 
Lord Orrery. His Lordship censures the 
laughter in “ Rabelais’ easy chair” for having 
directed such intense attention to affairs 
solely relating to servants. “Let him jest 
with dignity, and let him be ironical upon 
useful subjects, leaving poor slaves to eat 
their porridge, or drink their small beer in 
such vessels as they shall think proper.” 
This lordly criticism has drawn down the 
lightning of Sir Walter Scott. “The noble 
Lord’s feelings of dignity deemed nothing 
worthy of attention that was unconnected 
with the highest orders of socicty.” Such, 
in truth, was too long the vicious principle 
of those monopolists of personal distinction, 
the mere men of elevated rank. Lord 
Chesterfield advises his son not to allow his 
upper man to doff his livery, though this valet 
was to attend his person, when the toilette 
was a serious avocation requiring a more 
delicate hand, and a nicer person than him 
who was to walk before his chair, or climb 
behind hiscoach. This searching genius of 
philosophy and les petites modes solemnly 
warned that if ever this man were to cast off 
the badge of his order, he never would re- 
sume it. About this period the masters 
were menaced by asort of servile war. The 
famous farce of “High Life below Stairs” 
exposed with great happiness the impu- 
dence and the delinquencies of the party- 
coloured clans. It roused them into the 
most barefaced opposition; and, as ever 
happens to the few who press unjust claims 
on the many, inthe result worked the re- 
form they so greatly dreaded. One of the 
grievances in society was then an anoma- 
lous custom, for it was only practised in our 
country, of a guest being highly taxed in 
dining with a family whose establishment 
admitted of a numerous train. Watchful of 
the departure of the guest, this victim had to 
pass along a line of domestics, arranged in 
the hall, each man presenting the visiter 
with some separate article, of hat, gloves, 
coat, and cane, claiming their “vails.” It 
would not have been safe to refuse even 
those who, with nothing to present, still held 
out the hand, for their attentions to the din- 
er-out—at table! 

VII. The general licentiousness of our 
metropolitan domestics, freed as they are 
from every personal responsibility in the eye 
of tue law, and their vices often screened by 
the timidity or the charity of their masters, is 





one of the clamorous evils of civilized life—it 
is the misery of every day—and few families 
are exempt from this prevalent calamity. 

These domestics now form a race ungov- 
erned and apparently ungovernable. Some 
philanthropists, who have planned institu- 
tions for the amelioration of the condition 
of servitude, have despaired to invent means 
of sufficient force to repress such habitual 
depravity. Even men of the most benevo- 
lent natures have been driven to suggest 
coercive measures as their sole remedy. 
Jonas Hanway, whose days were passed in 
visions, and in acts of beneficence, could 
only recommend a system of domestic leg- 
islation by submitting incorrigible servants 
to the pains and penalties of law. Bishop 
Newton, alarmed at this disorderly multitude, 
would subject these disturbers of domestic 
life to a sort of police, resembling the disci- 
pline of martial law. De Foe, inan amusing 
tract of “ Everybody’s Business is Nobody’s 
Business,” remonstrating against “ the pride, 
insolence, &c.” of servants, could apply no 
happier remedy than a more extended con- 
tract for service, to be ratified before amag- 
istrate, which should be cancelled in case 
the servant should allege sufficient cause 
of ill-treatment. The remedies suggested 
seem almost as bad asthe disorders. To 
invest masters with the absolute power of a 
captain over his soldiers might infringe the 
personal freedom of the domestics ; or put- 
ting a servant on trial where the jury should 
be composed all of masters, their awards 
might be biassed by prepossessions. All 
these writers expected that the law would 
do what we may more safely trust to the 
operations of moral influence, both in the 
masters and the servants. 

There are two material points which I 
imagine might be gained by a sort of domes- 
tic jurisdiction. The one is to restrain the 
faculty which servants now exercise of dis- 
charging themselves from all their offices at 
their will; and the other, to provide against 
that reluctance which masters experience 
in specifying distinctly the moral habits of 
their servants. 

Unquestionably one of the great griev- 
ances of servitude in reality wholly falls on 
the master. The servant can dissolve, as 
it were by magic, the bonds of servitude ; 
and this usually occurs when admonishment 
or reprimand is required. The delinquent 
cannot be punished for so many nameless 
domestic misdemeanours ; the law dare not 
touch him; and often a mistaken sympathy 
of companionship draws his or her mates 
into the same whirlpool of disobedience. A 
whole establishment is cast into jeopardy ; 
the happiness of an indulgent master is 
sacrificed: and in reality, here we find that, 
armed by this absolute power, it is the ser- 
vant who tyrannises. This oracular and 
magical word, immutable as fate, is what 
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they term“ Warning!” The alternative with 
the master is either instantly to pay the ser- 
vant for not doing his work, or to try his tem- 
per by keeping an insolent servant during a 
month. ‘This solemn “warning” appears 
to be nothing more than a custom got up 
among themselves; it is an usurped, not a 
recorded right. De Foe says it rests on no 
legal foundation—I can discover none ; it is 
not even alluded to in Blackstone; nor is 
the term itself, as appropriated by servants, 
to be found in our classical dictionary. It 
is unjust that the master should remain con- 
tinually exposed to the mercy of an obdu- 
rate self-willed domestic. The contract 
for servitude should be amore solemn en- 
gagement. Prudent servants will be cau- 
tious with whom they contract; and, indeed, 
the character of the master is as important 
to the good servant as the reverse ; but the 
contract once formed should not be left 
solely to themselves to dissolve, without 
assigning a sufficient cause, before a pa- 
rochial jurisdiction, which should be em- 
powered to free a domestic from his stipu- 
lated tasks, or to send him back to perform 
them. 

The other great object would be to se- 
cure a true, undisguised character of the 
servant. Were these PAROCHIAL COURTS 
solely dedicated to the affairs of pomEsTics, 
they might be a national institution. The 
chief inhabitants of every parish would 
furnish a gratuitous magistracy ; for what 
honourable man would refuse to devote a 
single day, at distant periods, to occupy a 
seat on this paternal bench? At this do- 
mestic tribunal should the master be sum- 
moned, and there, on his oath, and on the 
pain of pénalty, he should answer the main 
questions on the moral qualities of his dis- 
charged servant, and no other, for the 
ability of the servant can only be obtained 
by a private conference. No servant should 
be hired without this parochial certificate. 
From this mode would result two great ad- 
vantages. The master must answer, with- 
out reserve, what at present he often 
eludes, and even conceals ; and when the 
servant comes at length to know that he 
cannot remove into another place without 
the attestation of the parochial character, he 
would feel the unavoidable necessity of 
preserving some decency of conduct to 
enable him to go forth a free man, and to 
secure the means of his livelihood. 

In the merciful justice of shielding the 
child of servitude from the domestic op- 
pressor, our legislature, in almost every re- 
spect, has inclined to favour the servant, 
and has done nothing for the master. Ser- 
vants unquestionably are subjected to the 
caprices, or to the violence of wayward mas- 
ters; but to endure such grievances is, 
with them, a mere affair of calculation. 
They are conscious they bear their freedom 





on their own lips. The truth is, artful ser- 
vants do not dislike indiscreet masters, for 
they profit by their impetuous sallies ; harsh 
words are to be mollified by indulgences, 
and a hasty blow may be ready money. It 
cannot be denied that masters have re- 
mained wholly unprotected from their me- 
nials. No punishment is reserved for their 
ruinous negligence ; reckless of the waste 
committed, the servant may injure the pro- 
perty as much as if he robbed it; but how 
many other serious causes must be passed 
by, unregarded and unpunished? Servants 
are greatly deficient in generous emotions, 
and with them the sense of gratitude hardly 
lasts during the kindness conferred on them. 
The cold civility bordering on insolence ; 
the obdurate doggedness resisting all ex- 
postulation; the brutal sullenness of the 
malignant ; and, often, the voluble bluster- 
ing of a bullying servant ;—these tyrannize 
over the timidity or the love of quiet in the 
superior, and are often tolerated from that 
aversion to continual change in the masters, 
whose experience yields but little hope of 
bettering their condition. The weakness of 
the master becomes the strength of the 
servant. The ruling power of the house 
has been often usurped by an artful do- 
mestic, who, equally skilful and remorseless, 
has practised on the infirmities of a family 
circle. Such a domestic has depraved the 
young and wheedled the old; and, while 
their foibles have been studied, they have 
wanted the sense or the courage to shake 
off the serpent who has coiled about them 
but to prey on them. The extreme case of 
a domesticophobia has occurred, where the 
plague and torment of servants have induced 
some, who preferred their repose to their 
convenience, or even their station in society, 
to break up house-keeping. A singular 
inscription on a Roman tomb records the 
fate of its sad tenant. She was a matron 
who, “for the instruction of posterity, testi- 
fied that she rejoiced to die, that so she 
might be delivered from the slavery of her 
slaves.” Their daily quarrels and cabals had 
embittered the days of this Roman matron. 

At length you discharge this unsufferable 
servant; but this is no punishment; with 
alacrity and hope he only gaily shifts the 
scene to perform elsewhere. ‘There is no 
legal punishment for innumerable domestic 
trespasses. This servant quits you, but 
claims a character. If you send him out in- 
to the world with a lost character he is a 
destituted being, and you condemn him to a 
condition worse than transportation. Your 
humanity is now placed under the dreadful 
necessity of giving a false character!— 
that is, a charaeter by which he may ob- 
tain a situation. The false character, for 
such in reality such characters are, is 
transmitted from one honourable person to 
another; and, while all complain that they 
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are constantly deceived by others, they are 
themselves carrying on the same deception. 
Ihave heard a servant boast that he had 
nearly made the complete circuit of a square 
and its adjoining streets; for in noone place 
had he been refused a character to impede 
his progress, yet this was a worthless ser- 
vant, but an hypocritical knave,—who had 
ever for a chorus something to express 
his personal regard to “The Family ;”’— 
“The Family” included the square and 
the streets where he dexterously pilfered, 
lied, and intrigued. Thus the incorrigible 
servant is furnished with a fatal passport 
into families, and still more practised in the 
last than in the former place, such novices 
become adepts in their vices and their 
trickery. 

VILL. It is in small communities only that 
we perceive how the affections of the mas- 
ter and the domestic may take root. Look 
in an ancient retired family, whose servants 
often have been born under the roof they 
inhabit, and where the son is serving where 
the father still serves, and sometimes call 
the sacred spot of their cradle and their 
grave, by the proud and endearing term of 
“Our House.” Observe a town of limited 
extent, where the refined artifices of the 
metropolis are almost unknown ; it is insuch 
places that the pater familie looks on the 
remoter members moving together with an 
unity of fecling; it is in such places that 
the domestic acts, not oftener prompted by 
command than by unbidden labours; and 
such unconstrained service is not like that 
of those who make a show of their diligence 
to their masters, which has been emphatical- 
ly termed “ Eye-service.” The passion of 
domesticity is intense in proportion to its 
contraction. In the great capitals of Lon- 
don and Paris it is vague and uncertain; 
there, mostly, it may be deemed “ Lip-ser- 
vice,” or the art of wheedling ;—it is the 
blaze of kindled straw losing itself in air; 
but, in a more restricted sphere of domestic 
life, it is a clear and constant flame, whose 
fuel never fails. 

Itis among the domestic virtues of the 
middle classes of life, as the residents of an 
overgrown metropolis would deem these 
more retired families, that we find the ser- 
vant a participator in the cares of the house- 
hold, and an humble associate with the 
heads of the family. We discover this in 
whole countries where luxury has not re- 
moved the classes of society at too wide dis- 
tances from each other, to deaden their sym- 
pathies. We behold this in agrestic Swit- 
zerland among its villages and its pastures ; 
in France among its distant provinces; in 
Italy in some of its decayed cities; and in 
Germany, where simple manners and strong 
affections mark the inhabitants of certain lo- 
calities. Holland long preserved its primi- 
tive customs, and there the love of order 





promotes subordination, though its free in- 
stitutions have softened the distinctions in 
the ranks of life, and there we find a remark- 
able evidence of domesticity. It is not un- 
usual in Holland for servants to call their 
masters uncle, their mistresses aunt, and the 
children of the family their cousins. These 
domestics participating in the comforts of 
the family, become naturalised and domicili- 
ated, and their extraordinary relatives are 
often adopted by the heart. An heroic 
effort of these domestics has been recorded ; 
it occurred at the burning of the theatre at 
Amsterdam, where many rushed into the 
flames, and nobly perished in the attempt to 
save their endeared families. 

It is in limited communities that the do- 
mestic virtues are most intense; all concen- 
trating themselves in their private circles, 
in such localities there is no public,—no 
public which extorts so many sacrifices from 
the individual. Insular situations are usual- 
ly remarkable for the warm attachment and 
devoted fidelity of the domestic, and the per- 
sonal regard of families for their servants. 
This genuine domesticity is strikingly dis- 
played in the island of Ragusa, on the coast 
of Dalmatia; for there they provide for the 
happiness of the humble friends of the 
house. Boys, at an early age, are received 
into families, educated in writing, reading, 
and arithmetic. Some only quit their abode, 
in which they were almost born, when 
tempted by the stirring spirit of maritime 
enterprise. They forma race of men who 
are much sougs&t after for servants; and, as 
I have heard, the term applied to them of 
“ Men of the Gulf” is a sure recommenda- 
tion of character for unlimited trust and un- 
wearying zeal. 

The mode of providing for the future 
comforts of their maidens is a little incident 
in the history of benevolence, which we 
must regret is only practised in such limited 
communities. Malte Brun, in his “ Annales 
des Voyages,” has painted a scene of this 
nature which may read like some romance 
of real life. The girls, after a service of 
ten years, on one great holiday, an epoch 
in their tives, receive the ample reward of 
their good conduct. On that happy day, 
the mistress and all the friends of the family 
prepare for the maiden a sort of dowry or 
marriage portion. Every friend of the house 
sends some article; and the mistress notes 
down the gifts that she may return the same 
onasimilar occasion. The donations con- 
sist of silver, of gowns, of handkerchiefs, 
and other useful articles for a young wo- 
man. These tributes of friendship are 
placed beside a silver basin which contains 
the annual wages of the servant; her rela- 
tives from the country come, accompanied 
by music, carrying baskets covered with 
ribbons and loaded with fruits, and other 
rural delicacies. They are received by the 
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master himself, who invites them to the 
feast, where the company assemble, and 
particularly the ladies. All the presents are 
reviewed. The servant introduced, kneels 
to receive the benediction of her mistress, 
whose grateful task is then to deliver a sol- 
emn enumeration of her good qualities, con- 
cluding by announcing to the maiden that 
having been brought up in the house, if it 
be her choice to remain, from hencefor- 
wards she shall be considered as one of the 
family. Tears of affection often fall during 
this beautiful scene of true domesticity, 
which terminates with a ball for the ser- 
vants, and another for the superiors. The 
relatives of the maiden return homewards 
with their joyous musicians; and, if the 
maiden prefers her old domestic abode, she 
receives an increase of wages, and at a suc- 
ceeding period of six years, another Jubilee 
provides her second good fortune. 

Let me tell one more story of the influ- 
ence of this passion of domesticity in the 
servant ;—its merit equals its novelty. In 
that inglorious attack on Buenos Ayres, 
where our brave soldiers were disgraced by 
arecreant general, the negroes, slaves as 
they were, joined the inhabitants to expel 
their invaders. On this signal occasion, the 
city decreed a public expression of their 
gratitude to the negroes, in a sort of tri- 
umph, and at the same time awarded the 
freedom of eighty of their leaders. One of 
them having shown his claims to the boon, 
declaring that to obtain his freedom had all 
his days formed the proud object of his 
wishes, his claim was indisputable ; yet now 
however, to the amazement of the judges, 
he refused his proffered freedom! The 
reason he alleged was a singular refinement 
of heartfelt sensibility:—* My kind mis- 
tress,” said the negro, “once wealthy, has 
fallen into misfortunes in her infirm old age. 
I work to maintain her, and at intervals of 
leisure she leans on my arm to take the 
evening air. I will not be tempted to 
abandon her, and I renounce the hope of 
freedom that she may know she possesses a 
slave who never will quit her side.” 

Although I have been travelling out of 
Europe to furnish some striking illustrations 
of the powerful emotion of domesticity, it is 
not that we are without instances in the pri- 
vate history of families among ourselves. I 
have known more than one where the ser- 
vant has chosen to live without wages, rath- 
er than quit the master or the mistress in 
their decayed fortunes; and another where 
the servant cheerfully worked to support her 
old lady to her last day. 

Surely customs such as those we have 
just seen, of which we have none, tend to 
strengthen the local attachment of servants, 
associate them with the interests and pros- 
perity of the house, and inspire that mutual 





confidence which now rarely subsists be-' 
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tween the master and the domestic. Would 
we look on avery opposite mode of servitude, 
turn to the United States. No system of servi- 
tude was ever so preposterous. A crude notion 
of popular freedom in the ‘equality of ranks 
abolished the very designation of “ servant,” 
substituting the fantastic term of “helps.” 
If there be any meaning left in this barbar- 
ous neologism, their aid amounts to little: 
their engagements are made by the week, 
and they often quit their domicile without 
the slightest intimation. The family must 
as often look to themselves to perform their 
househould affairs, as to their “helps.” Here 
is a race of domestics, unworthy of the title, 
who quit you in the caprice of the moment, 
and who stubbornly refuse any positive im- 
provement by alleging, as I have been in- 
formed, that “they will only work as their 
fathers taught them.” The importation of 
servants from England has been frequently 
tried ; but, in the contagion of a false notion 
of independence, the English servant soon 
degenerates into the American “help.” In 
such an uncivilized state of servitude the in- 
fluence of domesticity ceases. There is no 
link to hold the parties together ; the week- 
ly contract prevents all future kindness ; 
the momentary freak which discharges them 
from all their duties, any confidence ; and 
“the help” remains, wherever the fugitive 
servant is found, a stranger in the household. 

IX. We dare not hope amidst the conta- 
gion of a great metropolis, and the graduated 
initiations into a system of depravity, that 
servants will cease to conceive that their in- 
terests are distinct from those of their em- 
ployers; or that they can form any personal 
attachment who imagine that a change of 
place is an advancement in life. On sucha 
cold and lean soil the emotions of domesti- 
city wither, and can never take root in the 
master or the menial. 

In all isolated bodies of persons there ever 
will be an esprit de corps, and it is not less 
observable in servants than in the highest 
orders of society. The hour which covers 
the man by his livery makes him free of his 
company : by this badge he is initiated into 
the mysteries of the craft; he is recognized 
by his comrades as a true brother. Instant 
friendships and rapid confidences kindle the 
mutual intercourse of men, who, within a 
few hours, were strangers to each other. 
The common cause opens their communica- 
tion. Murmurs are echoed ; bitter jests are 
the merriment of the miserable; and the 
sore feelings of servitude are avenged when 
they exult in those practical arts by which 
they seem to level their superiors, and, by 
their cunning, balance the inequality of for- 
tune. 

In every domestic establishment, small as 
well as great, there are usually found two 
distinct systems of politics running counter 
to each other, which we may call the Par- 























lour and the Kitchen Interests. There is the 
general alliance of silent connivance ; there 
is the secret treaty made between certain 
parties; and if, in the whole brother and 
sisterhood, an honest domestic should be 
guilty of an act of treason, even he must 
endure this pang of conscience,—whether 
he commits the greater crime in betraying 
his companion or his master? At all events, 
he knows that if he betrays the republic, he 
stands a hated and excommunicated being ; 
there is no companionship in the silence of 
his mates ; there is no rest for the sole of his 
foot. 

Whether, in reality, it serves the designs 
of either of the parties that there should ex- 
ist such opposed interests under the same 
roof, is a question involving many complicat- 
ed points: crossing interests must be ad- 
justed; and some obscure principles must 
be cleared up before we can fairly arbitrate 
between the parties themselves. This sub- 
ject itself might furnish a dissertation, which 
I beg to waive. 

Of these contending politics of the parlour 
and the kitchen, some have been so fully 
convinced that they have employed a sort of 
preventive policy to break this general con- 
federacy on the side of the domestics. They 
have placed at the head of the household a 
dragon, of eithcr sex, whose ill-temper, at 
perpetual variance with the fellow-servants, 
is watchful out of spite; tattling informers 
and insinuating spies are encouraged: the 
house is a hell. One great art in the gov- 
ernment of servants has consisted in foment- 
ing divisions among them. This, indeed, is 
the tactic of a higher despotism than that of 
domestic life, but it is of an ancient date. 
Cato, the censor, was intent on contrivances 
to keep up some quarrel among his servants, 
dreading lest a good understanding among 
them would promote their general collusion. 
This sage was indeed so jealous of the poli- 
cy of the parlour and the kitchen systems, 
that he forbid his domestics all communica- 
tion with other servants. They were never 
suffered to enter a house unless despatched 
on a message; and, whenever they were 
asked how Cato was employed, gave one 
eternal answer, that “They did not know.” 
He ordered them fo be always busied in the 
house, or to sleep; and he preferred those 
who often slept, for these usually worked 
more cheerfully, and were more tractable, 
than the more lively, who were apt to hatch 
some mischief in their restless leisure. 
Were parade not preferred to utility, how 
many families might now rejoice to cast 
many of their lounging domestics into the 
Innocence of sleep! 

X. In the interior of families, servants un- 
avoidably witness scenes and note circum- 
stances. which many would conceal even 
from intimate: friendships. They listen to 
conversations, which they accidentally gather 
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up; and, in general, servants are endowed 
with a keener discernment of the characters 
in the parlour than the parlour suspects. 
We say a keener discernment ; for, to judge 
by the unreserved manner families generally 
conduct themselves before their servants-in- 
waiting, we must conclude that they imag- 
ine their domestics are mere automatical fig- 
ures, who are made to come in and go out 
for the purpose of performing certain move- 
ments, without being capable of receiving 
any impressions by the ear and the eye. 
The amusing disposition which servants in- 
dulge by listening to the guests during 
meals was ingeniously turned to some use 
by the learned translator of Epictetus. She 
took that opportunity of engaging their at- 
tention to important points. Asshe possess- 
ed the art of alluring by instruction, she 
won their hearts. In the families she visit- 
ed, the servants displayed the most zealous 
attention to the moral legislator of the table. 
A lady of high rank declared that she attri- 
buted much of the general good conduet of 
her servants to their listening to these con- 
versations. 

Far different, however, are the conversa- 
tions to which our domestics are accustomed. 
They hear at table unpremeditated conver- 
sations, which are a school for them, whence 
they may learn all the egregious follies, the 
ostentatious infirmities, and often the de- 
pravity of the state of morality among their 
superiors. The most secret anecdotes are 
no longer secret; the wildest extravagan- 
cies are curiously admired ; and the waiting 
auditors are initiated into matters in which 
they should not be concerned, but which 
their pride, their vanity, and often their very 
ignorance, affect to hold as affairs in which 
they stand deeply interested and are best 
informed about. 

As the master and the mistress are the 
great concentrating objects on which the 
main affairs of the house are revolving, 
these two vast luminaries become the 
incessant studies of the imagination of the 
domestics who are nearest tothem. They 
require no telescope to observe the dark 
spots, or the gathering clouds passing over 
the variable face which governs their atmos- 
phere. The looks—the voice—the change 
of colour in the countenance—an involunta- 
ry exclamation—some accidental incident, 
—these domestics are apt, wrongly or 
rightly, to combine with their silent notices, 
The master and the mistress are under a 
surveillance: the lady’s maid reports her 
three observations at the toilette—at morn- 
ing-rising, at dressing, and at bed-time ; 
the intermediate hours fall under the scru- 
tiny of the lady’s footman and the gentle- 
man’s valet. They compare notes, and 
then follow revelations and prophecies. 

These are domestics who grow familiar, 
unsuspected by the personages themselves, 
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with the humours, the indulgencies, and the 
sorrows of their twenty-four hours. Few 
philosophers would rival the well-trained-up 
domestics in their conception of the charac- 
ters of the heads of the family. “Were I 
ordered,” said a witty writer, “for the 
public geod, to inscribe on the doors of great 
houses the characters of the inhabitants, 
I would not write miserly—generous— 
gentle—passionate—prude—coquette, with- 
out having first consulted the anti-cham- 
bers.” Even then, it might be necessary 
to allow of a Saturnalia to get at not only 
truth, but the whole truth. The Saturnalia 
indeed was an extraordinary invention—it 
emancipated the slave only for a single day. 
At least this custom fixed one day in the 
year when the masters might learn some- 
thing of themselves from the mouths of 
their servants. And valued indeed will 
ever be the praise of masters from ser- 
vants; the praise from those humble lips 
is more than precious—coarse as may be 
the workmanship, it is the golden meed 
of domestic virtue. Who would not court 
the suffrage of so intimate a witness of the 
privacy of a man’s life? Who would not 
confide in the sincerity of the man when 
authorised by the testimony of an honest 
menial ? 

XI. Let none, in the plenitude of pride 
and egotism, imagine that they exist inde- 
pendent of the virtues of their domestics. 
The good conduct of the servant stamps a 
character on the master. In the sphere of 
domestic life they must frequently come in 
contact with them. On this subordinate 
class, how much the happiness and even 
the welfare of the master may rest! The 
gentle offices of servitude began in his 
cradle, and await him at all seasons and all 
spots, in pleasure or in peril. Feelingly 
observes Sir Walter Scott,“ In a free 
country an individual’s happiness is more 
immediately connected with the personal 
character of his valet than with that of the 
monarch himself.” Let the reflection not 
be deemed extravagant, if I venture to add, 
that the habitual obedience of a devoted 
servant is a more immediate source of per- 
sonal comfort than even the delightfulness 
of friendship and the tenderness of relatives, 
—for these are but periodical; but the 
unbidden zeal of the domestic, intimate 
with our habits, and patient of our way- 
wardness, labours for us at all hours. It is 
those feet which hasten to us in our 
solitude; it is those hands which silently 
administer to our wants. At what period 
of life are even the great exempt from the 
gentle offices of servitude ? 

XII. Faithful servants have never been 
commemorated by more heartfelt affection 
than by those whose pursuits require a 
perfect freedom from domestic cares. Per- 
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sons of sedentary occupations, and undis- 
turbed habits, abstracted from the daily 
business of life, must yield ucdimited trust 
to the honesty, while they want the hourly 
attentions, and all the cheerful zeal of the 
thoughtful domestic. The mutual affec- 
tions of the master and the servant have 
often been exalted into a companionship of 
feelings. 

When Madame de Genlis heard that 
Pore had raised a monument not only to 
his father and to his mother, but also to the 
faithful servant who had nursed his earliest 
years, she was so suddenly struck by the 
fact, that she declared that “This monu- 
ment of gratitude is the more remarkable 
for its singularity, as I know of no other 
instance.” Our church-yards would have 
afforded her a vast number of tomb-stones 
erected by grateful masters to faithful 
servants; and a closer intimacy with the 
domestic privacy of many public characters 
might have displayed the same splendid 
examples. The one which appears to have 
so strongly affected her {may be found on 
the east end of the outside of the parish 
church of Twickenham. The stone bears 
this inscription :— 


To the memoroy of Mary Beach, 
who died November 5, 1725, aged 78. 
Alexander Pope, 
whom she nursed in his infancy, 
and constantly attended for thirty-eight years, 
Erected this stone 
In gratitude to a faithful Servant. 


The original portrait of SHENSTONE was 
the votive gift of a master to his servant; 
for on its back, written by the poet’s own 
hand, is the following dedication:—* This 
picture belongs to Mary Cutler, given her 
by her Master, William Shenstone, January 
Ist, 1754, in acknowledgment of her native 
genius, her magnanimity, her tenderness, 
and her fidelity —-W. 8.” We might refer 
to many similar evidences of the domestic 
gratitude of such masters to old and attach- 
ed servants. Some of these tributes may 
be familiar to most readers. The solemn 
author of the “ Night Thoughts” inscribed 
an epitaph over the grave of his man-ser- 
vant; the caustic Girrorp poured forth an 
effusion to the memory of a female servant, 
fraught with a melancholy tenderness 
which his muse rarely indulged. ‘ 

Even the throne has not been too far 
removed from this sphere of humble human- 
ity ; for we discover in St. George’s Chapel 
a mural monument, erected by order of one 
of our late Sovereigns, as the memorial for 
a female servant of a favourite daughter. 
The inscription is a tribute of domestic 
affection in a royal bosom, where an attach- 
ed servant became a cherished inmate :— 
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Fine Georee III. 
caused to be interred near this place 
the body of Mary Gascoigne, 
Servant to the Princess Amelia, 
And this stone 
to be inscribed in testimony of his grateful 
sense 
of the faithful services and attachment 
of an amiable young woman 
to 
his beloved Daughter. 


This deep emotion for the tender offices 
of servitude is not peculiar to the refine- 
ment of our manners or to modern Europe: 
itis not the charity of Christianity alone 
which has hallowed this sensibility, and con- 
fessed this equality of affection, which the 
domestic may participate. Monumental in- 
scriptions, raised by greatful masters to the 
merits of their slaves, have been preserved in 
the great collections of Grevius and Gruter. 

XiII. Even in the analyzing severity of 
judicial arbitration on the rights of master 
and servant, the emotions of our nature 
have been recognized by the legislator: and 
inthe relative stations of these parties, in 
law, their persons and their acts are rend- 
ered identical, and the one is no longer sep- 
arable from the other. The master may 
justify an assault in defence of his servant, 
as aservant may in defence of his master. 
The legal argument is, that the master pos- 
sesses a property in the services of his ser- 
vant, and he is wronged if deprived of them; 
and the servant for the hire he receives has 
tacitly stipulated to protect the interests of the 
master, and consequently to defend his free- 
dom. But in this legal decision, where an as- 
sault is justified, has the sage expounder of 
the law deduced the efficient motive which 
prompts the master to defend the servant and 
the servant to protect the master? Would the 
mere abstract sense of property in the services 
of his domestic animate the courage of the 
master, or the obscure reference implied by a 
tacit contract arouse the zeal of the servant ? 
We may appeal to a more genial source for 
the justification of such an assault, in its moral 
causes,—in those affections of domesticity 
which link together the hearts of the master 
and the servant,—deprived of which the 
vague notions of property which the one 
may entertain, and of hire which the other re- 
ceives, would but coldly lift the arm of either. 

The master is answerable for the act of 
his servant. Inthe daily current of affairs, 
whatever business a servant usually trans- 
acts, or whatever he is permitted to do, in 
law, his act becomes the act of the master; 
for the uninterrupted repetition of the acts 
of the servant can only be ascribed to the 
command of his master, and the principle 
that what he does by another he does him- 
self. So close and sacred is the domestic 
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brotherhood held between these parties, that 
any one hiring, or seducing away, a servant 
in the actual service of another, is liable to 
an action for damages. The law has firmly 
knotted this mutual tie of domesticity, 
however few are conscious of its influence, 
and however slight the connexion which now 
exists between master and servant, amidst 
the relaxed manners of a great capital— 
and continually removed as they are from 
each other, bound by no tie, and governed 
by no principle. ATTICUS. 
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JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS 
WITH LORD BYRON. 


BY THE COUNTESS OF BLESSINGTON. NO. VI. 

Byron continually reverts to Sir Walter 
Scott, and always in terms of admiration 
for his genius, and affection for his good 
qualites ; he says that he never gets up from 
the perusal of one of his works, without 
finding himself in a better disposition, and 
that he generally reads his novels three 
times. “I find sucha just mode of thinking, 
(said Byron,) that I could fill volumes with 
detached thoughts from Scott, all,and each, 
full of truth and beauty. Then how good 
are his definitions. Do you remember, in 
‘Peveril of the Peak,’ where he says, ‘ Pres- 
ence of mind is courage. Real valour 
consists, not in being insensible to danger, 
but in being prompt to confront and disarm 
it. How true is this, and what an admirable 
distinction between moral and _ physical 
courage :” 

I complimented him on his memory, and he 
added ;—“* My memory is very retentive, but 
the passage I repeated I read this morning 
for the third time. How applicable to Scott’s 
works is the observation made by Madame 
du Deffand on Richardson’s Novels, in one 
of her letters to Voltaire, ‘La morale y est 
en action, et n’a jamais été traitée d’une 
maniére plus intéressante. On meurt d’envie 
d’étre parfait aprés cette lecture, et l’on croit 
que rien n’est si aisé.’? I think,” continued 
Byron, after a pause, “that Scott is the only 
very successful genius that could be cited 
as being as generally beloved as a man as 
he is admired as an author; and, I must 
add, he deserves it, for he isso thoroughly 
good natured, sincere, and honest, that he 
disarms the envy and jealousy his extraor- 
dinary genius must excite. I hope to meet 
Scott once more before I die; for, worn out 
as are my affections, he still retains a strong 
hold on them.” 

There was something highly gratifying 
to the feelings in witnessing the warmth 
and cordiality that Byron’s countenance and 
manner displayed when talking of Sir W. 
Scott; it proved how capable he was of 
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entertaining friendship,—a sentiment of 
which he so frequently professed. to doubt 
the existence : but in this, as on many other 
points, he never did himself justice ; and the 
turn for ridicule and satire implanted in his 
nature led him to indulge in observations 
in which his real feelings had no share. 
Circumstances had rendered Byron suspi- 
cious ; he was apt to attribute every mark 
of interest or good-will shown to him as 
emanating from vanity, that sought gratifi- 
cation by a contact with his poetical celeb- 
rity; this encouraged his predilection for 
hoaxing, ridiculing, and doubting friends and 
friendship. But as Sir W. Scott’s own well 
earned celebrity put the possibility of such 
a motive out of the question, Byron yielded to 
the sentiment of friendship in all its force 
for him, and never named him but with 
praise and affection. Byron’s was a proud 
mind, that resisted correction, but that might 
easily be led by kindness; his errors had 
been so severely punished, that he became 
reckless and misanthropic, to avenge the in- 
justice he had experienced; and, as misan- 
thropy was foreign to his nature, its partial 
indulgence produced the painful state of 
being continually at war with his better 
feelings, andof renderiug him dissatisfied 
with himself and others. 

Talking of the effects that ingratitude 
and disappointments produced onthe charac- 
ter of the individual who experienced them, 
Byron said, that they invariably soured the 
nature of the person, who, when reduced to 
this state of acidity, was decried as a cyni- 
cal, ill-natured brute. “ People wonder (con- 
tinued he) that a man is sour who has been 
feeding on acids all his life. The extremes 
of adversity and prosperity produce the 
same effects; they harden the heart, and 
enervate the mind; they render a person so 
selfish, that, occupied solely with his own 
pains or pleasures, he ceases to feel for oth- 
ers; hence, as sweets turn to acids as well 
as sours, excessive prosperity may produce 
the same consequences as adversity.” 

His was a nature to be bettered by pros- 
perity, and to be rendered obstinate by ad- 
versity. He invoked Stoicism to resist in- 
justice, but its shield repelled not a single 
blow aimed at his peace, while its appear- 
ance deprived him of the sympathy for which 
his heart yearned. Let those, who would 
judge with severity the errors of this way- 
ward child of genius, look back athis days 
of infancy and youth, and ask themselves 
whether, under such unfavourable auspices, 
they could have escaped the defects that 
tarnish the lustre of his fame,—defects ren- 
dered more obvious by the brightness they 
partially obscured, and which, without that 
o_o had perhaps never been observ- 
ed. 

Aneagle confined in acage could not 
have been more displaced than was Byron 
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in the artificial and conventional society that 
disgusted him with the world; like that 
daring bird, he could fearlessly soar high, 
and contemplate the sun, but he was unfit 
for the busy haunts of men; and he, whose 
genius could people a desert, pined in the 
solitude of crowds. The people he saw 
resembled not the creatures his fancy had 
formed, and, with a heart yearning towards 
his fellow men, pride and a false estimate of 
mankind repelled him from seeking their 
sympathy, though it deprived them not of 
his, as not all his assumed Stoicism could 
conceal the kind feelings that spontaneously 
showed themselves when the misfortunes of 
others were named. Byron warred only 
with the vices and follies of his species; 
and if he had a bitter jest and biting sarcasm 
for these, he had pity and forbearance for 
affliction, even though deserved, and forgot 
the cause in the effect. Misfortune was 
sacred in his eyes, and seemed to be the 
last link of the chain that connected him 
with his fellow-men. I remember hearing 
a person in his presence revert to the un- 
happiness of an individual known to all the 
party present, and, having instanced some 
proofs of the unhappiness, observe that the 
person was not to be pitied, for he had 
brought it on himself by misconduct. I shall 
never forget the expression of Byron’s face ; 
it glowed with indignation, and, turning to 
the person who had excited it, he said, “ If, as 
you say, this heavy misfortune has been 
caused by ’s misconduct, then is he 
doubly to be pitied, for he has the reproaches 
of conscience to embitter his draught. Those 
who have lost what is considered the right 
to pity in losing reputation and self-respect, 
are the persons who stand most in need of 
commiseration ; and yet the charitable feel- 
ings of the over-moral would deny them 
this boon: reserving it forthose on whom 
undeserved misfortunes fall, and who have 
that within which renders pity superfluous, 
have also respect to supply its place. Noth- 
ing so completely serves to demoralize a 
man as the certainty that he has lost the 
sympathy of his fellow creatures ; it breaks 
the last tie that binds him to humanity, and 
renders him reckless and_ irreclaimable. 
This (continued Byron) is my moral; and 
this it is that makes me pity the guilty and 
respect the unfortunate.” 

While he spoke, the earnestness of his 
manner, and the increased colour and ani- 
mation of his countenance, bore evident 
marks of the sincerity of the sentiments he 
uttered: it was at such moments that his 
native goodness burst forth, and pages of 
misanthropic sarcasms could not efface the 
impression they left behind, though he often 
endeavoured to destroy such impressions by 
pleasantries against himself. 

“When you go to Naples you must make 
acquaintance with Sir William Drummond, 
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(said Byron), for he is certainly one of the 
most erudite men, and admirable philoso- 
phers now living. He has all the wit of 
Voltaire, with a profundity that seldoms 
appertains to wit, and writes so forcibly, 
and with such elegance and purity of style, 
that his works possess a peculiar charm. 
Have you read his ‘ Academical Questions ?” 
if not, get them directly, and I think you 
will agree with me, that the Preface to that 
work alone would prove Sir William Drum- 
mond an admirable writer. He @oncludes 
it by the following sentence, which I think 
one of the best in our language :—‘ Preju- 
dice may be trusted to guard the outworks 
for a short space of time, while Reason 
slumbers in the citadel; but if the latter 
sink into a lethargy, the former will quickly 
erect a standard for herself. Philosophy, 
wisdom, and liberty, support each other; 
he, who will not reason, is a bigot; he, who 
cannot, is a fool; and he, who dares not, is 
a slave” Is not the passage admirable? 
(continued Byron); how few could have 
written it, and yet how few read Drum- 
mond’s works! they are too good to be popu- 
lar. His ‘Odin’ is really a fine poem, and 
has some passages that are beautiful, but it 
is so little read that it may be said to have 
dropped still-born from the press, a mortify- 
ing proof of the bad taste of the age. His 
translation of Persius is not only very literal, 
but preserves much of the spirit of the origi- 
nal, a merit that, let me tell you, is very rare 
at present, when translations have about as 
much of the spirit of the original as cham- 
paigne diluted with three parts of water, 
may be supposed to retain of the pure and 
sparkling wine. Translations, for the most 
part, resemble imitations, where the marked 
defects are exaggerated, and the beauties 
passed over, always excepting the imitations 
of Mathews, (continued Byron,) who seems 
to have continuous chords in his mind, that 
vibrate to those in the minds of others, as he 
gives not only the look, tones, and manners 
of the persons he personifies, but the very 
train of thinking, and the expressions they 
indulge in; and, strange to say, this modern 
Proteus succeeds best when the imitated 
is a person of genius, or great talent, as he 
seems to identify himself with him. His 
imitation of Curran can hardly be so called 
—it is a continuation, and is inimitable. I 
remember Sir Walter Scott’s observing that 
Mathews’ imitations were of the mind, to 
those who had the key; but as the majority 
had it not, they were contented with admir- 
ing those of the person, and pronounced 
him a mimic who ought to be considered an 
accurate and philosophic observer of human 
nature, blessed with the rare talent of intu- 
itively identifying himself with the minds of 
others. But, to return to Sir Wm. Drum- 
mond, (continued Byron,) he has escaped all 
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the defects of translators, and his Persius 
resembles the original as nearly in feeling 
and sentiment as two languages so dissimi- 
lar in idiom willadmit. Translations almost 
always disappoint me; I must, however, 
except Pope’s ‘Homer,’ which has more of 
the spirit of Homer than all the other trans- 
lations put together, * and the Teian bard 
himself might ee been proud of the beau- 
tiful odes which the Irish Anacreon has 
given us. 

“Of the wits about town, I think (said 
Byron) that George Colman was one of the 
most agreeable; he was tojours prét, and 
after two or three glasses of champaigne, 
the quicksilver of his wit mounted to beau 
fice. Colman has a good deal of tact; he 
feels that convivial hours ,;were meant for 
enjoyment, and understands society so well, 
that he never obtrudes any private feeling, 
except hilarity, into it. His jokes are all 
good, and readable, and flow without effort, 
like the champaigne that often gives birth 
to them, sparkle after sparkle, and brilliant 
to the last. Then one is sure of Colman, 
(continued Byron,) which is a great comfort ; 
for to be made to cry when one had made 
up one’s mind to laugh, is a triste affair. I 
remember that this was the great draw- 
back with Sheridan; a little wine made him 
melancholy, and his melancholy was con- 
tagious ; for who could bear to see the wiz- 
ard, who could at will command smiles or 
tears, yield to the latter without sharing 
them, though one wished that the exhibi- 
tion had been less public? My feelings 
were never more excited than while writ- 
ing the Monody on Sheridan,—every word 
that I wrote came direct from the heart. 
Poor Sherry! what a noble mind was in him 
overthrown by poverty! and to see the men 
with whom he had passed his life, the 
dark souls whom his genius illumined, 
rolling in wealth, the Sybarites whose 
slumbers a crushed rose-leaf would have 
disturbed, leaving him to die on the pallet 
of poverty, his last moments disturbed by 
the myrmidons of the law. Oh! it was 
enough to disgust one with human nature, 
but above all with the nature of those 
who, professing liberality, were so little 
acquainted with its twin-sister generosity. 

“T have seen poor Sheridan weep, and 
good cause had he (continued Byron), Plac- 
ed by his transcendent talents in an eleva-_ 
ted sphere, without the means of support- 
ing the necessary appearance, to how many 
humiliations must his fine mind have sub- 
mitted, ere he had arrived at the state in 

*This was indeed carrying his admiration of 
Pope to an extreme. It is impossible to con- 
ceive anything more foreign not only from Ho- 
mer, but from the spirit of all Greek poetry, 
than Pope’s translation—in fact, it has the air of 
an imitation from a French paraphrase! 
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which I knew him, of reckless jokes to 
pacify creditors of a morning, and alternate 
smiles and'tears of an evening, round the 
boards where ostentatious dulness called in 
his aid to give a zest to the wine that often 
maddened him, but could not thaw the fro- 
zen current of their blood. Moore’s Mono- 
dy on Sheridan (continued Byron) was a 
fine burst of generous indignation, and is 
one of the most powerful of his composi- 
tions. It was as daring as my ‘ Avatar,’ 
which was bold enough, and God knows, 
true enough, but I have never repented it. 
Your countrymen behaved dreadfully on 
that occasion; despair may support the 
chains of tyranny, but it is only baseness 
that can sing and dance in them, as did the 
Irish on the ’s visit. But [ see you 
would prefer another subject, so let us talk 
of something else, though this cannot be a 
humiliating one to you personally, as | 
know your husband did not make one among 
the rabble at that Saturnalia. 

“The Irish are strange people (contin- 
ued Byron), at one moment overpowered 
by sadness, and the next elevated to joy ; 
impressionable as heated wax, and like it, 
changing each time that it is warmed. 
The dolphin, when shone upon by the 
sun, changes not its hues more frequent- 
ly than do your mobile countrymen, and 
this want of stability will leave them 
long what centuries have found them— 
slaves. I liked them before the degre- 
dation of 1822, but the dance in chains 
disgusted me. What would Grattan and 
Curran have thought of it? and Moore, 
why struck he not the harp of Erin to 
awaken the slumbering souls of his su- 
pine countrymen?” 

To those who only know Byron as an au- 
thor, it would be difficult, if not impossi- 
ble, to convey a just impression of him 
as a man. In him the elements of 
good and evil were so strongly mixed, 
that an error could not be detected that was 
not allied to some good quality ; and his fine 
qualities, and they were many, could hardly 
be separated from the faults that sullied 
them. In bestowing on Byron a genius as 
versatile as it was brilliant and powerful, 
Nature had not denied him warmth of heart, 
and the kind affections that beget, while 
they are formed to repay friendship; but a 
false beau ideal that he had created for 
himself, and a wish of exciting wonder, 
led him into a line of conduct calculated to 
lower him in the estimation of superficial 
observers, who judge from appearances, 
while those who had opportunities of judg- 
ing him more nearly, and who made allow- 
ance for his besetting sin, (the assuption of 
vices and errors, that he either had not, or 
exaggerated the appearance of,) found in 
him more to admire than censure, and to 
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pity than condemn. In his severest sat- 
ires, however much of malice there might 
be in the expression, there was little in the 
feeling that dictated them; they came from 
the imagination and not from the heart, for 
in a few minutes after he had unveiled the 
errors of some friend or acquaintance, he 
would call attention to some of their good 
qualities with as much apparent pleasure as 
he had dwelt on their defects. A nearly 
daily intercourse of ten weeks with Byron 
left the impression on my mind, that if an 
extraordinary quickness of perception pre- 
vented his passing over the errors of those 
with whom he came in contact, and a natur- 
al incontinence of speech betrayed him 
into an exposure of them,—a candour and 
goodnature, quite as remarkable, often led 
him to enumerate their virtues, and to draw 
attention to them. It may be supposed, 
that with such powerful talents, there was 
less excuse for the attacks he was in the 
habit of making on his friends and acquaint- 
ances; but those very talents were the 
cause; they suggested a thousand lively 
and piquant images to his fancy, relative 
tothe defects of those with whom he asso- 
ciated, and he had not self-command suffi- 
cient to repress the sallies that he knew 
must show at once his discrimination and 
talents for ridicule, and amuse his hearers, 
however they might betray a want of good- 
nature and sincerity. 

There was no premeditated malignity in 
Byron’s nature; though constantly in the 
habit of exposing the follies and vanity of 
his friends, I never heard him blacken their 
reputation, and I never felt an unfavourable 
impression from any of the censures he be- 
stowed, because I saw they were aimed at 
follies, and not character. He used fre- 
quently to say that people hated him more 
for exposiug their follies than if he had at- 
tacked their moral characters, adding, “ Such 
is the vanity of human nature, that men 
would prefer being defamed to being ridi- 
culed, and would much sooner pardon the 
first than the second. There is much more 
folly than vice in the world (said Byron). 
The appearance of the latter is often as- 
sumed by the dictates of the former, and 
people pass for being vicious who are only 
foolish. I have seen such examples (con- 
tinued he) of this in the world, that it makes 
one rather incredulous as to the extent of 
actual vice; but I can believe any thing of 
the capabilities of vanity and folly, having 
witnessed to what length they can go. 
have seen women compromise their honour 
(in appearance only) for the triumph (and a 
hopeful one) of rivalling some contemporary 
belle ; and men sacrifice theirs, in reality, 
by false boastings for the gratification of 
vanity. All, all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit (added he); the first being the legiti- 
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mate parent of the second, an offspring that, 
school it how you will, is sure to turn out a 
curse to its parent.” 

“ Lord Blessington has been talking to me 
about Mr. Galt (said Lord Byron), and tells 
me much good of him. I am pleased at 
finding he is as amiable a man as his recent 
works prove him to be a clever and intelli- 
gent author. When! knew Galt, years ago, 
I was not in a frame of mind to form an im- 
partial opinion of him ; his mildness and equa- 
nimity struck me even then; but, to say the 
truth, his manner had not deference enough 
for my then aristocratical taste, and find- 
ing I could not awe him into a respect suffi- 
ciently profound for my sublime self, either 
as a peer or an author, I felt a little grudge 
towards him that has now completely worn 
off. There is a quaint humour and observance 
of character in his novels that interest me 
very much, and when he chooses to be pa- 
thetic he fools one to his bent, for I assure 
you the ‘Entail’ beguiled me of some por- 
tion of watery humours, yclept tears, ‘ albeit 
unused to the melting mood.’ What I ad- 
mire particularly in Galt’s works (continued 
Byron) is, that with a perfect knowledge of 
human nature and its frailties and legerde- 
main tricks, he shows a tenderness of heart 
which convinces one that his is in the right 
place, and he has a sly caustic humour that 
isvery amusing. All that Lord Blessington 
has been telling me of Galt has made me 
reflect on the striking difference between 
his (Lord B.’s) nature and my own. I had 
an excellent opportunity of judging Galt, 
being shut up on board ship with him for 
some days; and though I saw he was mild, 
equal, and sensible, I took no pains to culti- 
vate his acquaintance further than I should 
with any commonplace person, which he was 
not; and Lord Blessington in London, with 
a numerous acquaintance, and ‘all appli- 
ances to boot,’ for choosing and selecting, 
has found so much to like in Galt, malgré 
the difference of their politics, that his liking 
has grown into friendship. 

“T must say that I never saw the milk of 
human kindness overflow in any nature to 
so great a degree, as in Lord Blessington’s 
(continued Byron). I used, before I knew 
him well, to think that Shelley was the most 
amiable person I ever knew, but now I think 
that Lord B. bears off the palm, for he has 
been assailed by all the temptations that so 
few can resist, those of unvarying prosper- 
ity, and has passed the ordeal victoriously, a 
triumphant proof of the extraordinary good- 
ness of his nature, while poor Shelley had 
been tried in the school of adversity only, 
which is not such a corrupter as is that of 
prosperity. If Lord B. has not the power, 
Midas-like, of turning whatever he touches 
into gold (continued Byron), he has at least 
that of turning all into good. I, alas! detect 
only the evil qualities of those that approach 
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me, while he discoversthe good. It appears 
to me, that the extreme excellence of his 
own disposition prevents his attributing evil 
to others ; I do assure you (continued Byron,) 
I have thought better of mankind since | 
have known him intimately.” The earnest- 
ness of Byron’s manner convinced me that 
he spoke his real sentiments relative to Lord 
B., and that his commendations were not ut- 
tered with a view of gratifying me, but flow- 
ed spontaneously in the honest warmth of the 
moment. A long, daily and hourly knowl- 
edge of the person he praised, has enabled 
me to judge of the justice of the commenda- 
tion, and Byron never spoke more truly than 
when he pronounced Lord B.’s a faultless 
nature. While he was speaking, he con- 
tinually looked back, for fear that the per- 
son of whom he spoke should overhear his 
remarks, as he was riding behind, at a little 
distance from us. 

“Ts Lady as restless and indefatigable 
as ever? (asked Byron)—She is an extraor- 
dinary woman, and the most thorough-paced 
manceuvrer I ever met with; she cannot 
make or accept an invitation, or perform 
any of the common courtesies of life, with- 
out maneuvring, and has always some plan 
in agitation, to which all her acquaintance 
are subservient. This is so evident, that 
she never approached me that I did not ex- 
pect her to levy contributions on my muse, 
the only disposable property I possessed ; and 
I was as surprised as grateful at finding it 
was not pressed into the service for compass- 
ing some job, or accomplishing some mis- 
chief. Then she passes for being clever, 
when she is only cunning, though her life 
has been passed in giving the best proof of 
want of cleverness, that of intriguing to 
carry points not worth intriguing for, and 
that must have occurred in the natural course 
of events without any maneuvring on her 
part. Cleverness and cunning are incom- 
patible—I never saw them united ; the latter 
is the resource of the weak, and is only 
natural to them: children and fools are al- 
ways cunning, but clever people never. 
The world, or rather the persons who com- 
pose it, are so indolent, that when they see 
great personal activity, joined to indefati- 
gable and unshrinking exertion of tongue, 
they conclude that such effects must pro- 
ceed from adequate causes, never reflecting 
that real cleverness requires not such aids ; 
but few people take the trouble of analyz- 
ing the actions or motives of others, and 
least of all when such others have no envy- 
stirring attractions. On this account Lady 
’s manquvres are set down to clever- 
ness; but when she was young and pretty 
they were less favourably judged. Women 
of a certain age (continued Byron) are for 
the most part bores or méchantes. I have 
known some delightful exceptions, but on 
consideration they were past the certain 
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age, and were no longer, like the coffin of 
Mahomet, hovering between heaven and 
earth, that is to say, floating between matu- 
rity and age, but had fixed their persons on 
the unpretending easy chairs of Vieillesse, 
and their thoughts neither on war nor con- 
quest, except the conquest of self. Age is 
beautiful when no attempt is made to mod- 
ernize it. Who can look at the interesting 
remains of loveliness without some of the 
same tender feelings of melancholy with 
which we regard a fine view? Both mark 
the triumph of the mighty conqueror Time; 
and whether we examine the eyes, the win- 
dows of the soul, through which love and 
hope once sparkled, now dim and languid, 
showing only resignation, or the ruined 
casements of the abbey or castle through 
which blazed the light of tapers, and the 
smoke of incense offered to the Deity, the 
feelings excited are much the same, and we 
approach both with reverence,—always (in- 
terrupted Byron) provided that the old beauty 
is not a specimen of the florid Gothic,—by 
which I mean restored, painted, and var- 
nished,—and that the abbey or castle is not 
whitewashed ; both, under such circumstanc- 
es, produce the same effect on me, and all 
reverence is lost; but I do seriously admire 
age when it is not ashamed to let itself be 
seen, and look on it as something sanctified 
and holy, having passed through the fire of 
its passions, and being on the verge of the 
grave. 

“T once (said Byron) found it necessary 
to call up all that could be said in favour of 
matured beauty, when my heart became 
captive to a donna of forty-six, who certainly 
excited as lively a passion in my breast as 
ever it has known; and even now the au- 
tumnal charms of Lady are remembered 
by me with more than admiration. She re- 
sembled a landscape by Claude Lorraine, 
with a setting sun, her beauties enhanced 
by the knowledge that they were shedding 
their last dying beams, which threw a radi- 
ance around. A woman (continued Byron) 
is only grateful for her first and last con- 
quest. The first of poor dear Lady g 
was achieved before I entered on this world 
of care, but the last I do flatter myself was 
reserved for me, and a bonne bouche it 
was.” 

I told Byron that his poetical sentiments 
of the attractions of matured beauty had, at 
the moment, suggested four lines to me, 
which he begged me to repeat, and he 
laughed not a little when I repeated the fol- 
lowing lines to him :— 








“Oh! talk not to me of the charms of youth’s dim- 
ples, 

There’s surely more sentiment centred in wrinkles. 

They’re the triumphs of time that mark beauty’s 
decay, 

Telling tales of years past, and the few left to stay.” 
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The True Memorials of the Dead.—The Suc- 
cessor of Leslie, Town Councils, and the Lon- 
don Press.—Literature a Stepto Public Em- 
ployment, backwards.— The Judicial Award.— 
Conservative Recipe to make a Vote—The 
Ballot. 


Tue TRUE MemoriALs OF THE DEaD.— 
M. Barruel, a French chemist, proceeding 
on the known fact that the human blood 
contains a certain portion of Iron, has found 
that, from the remains of any ordinary indi- 
vidual, enough may be collected to form a 
handsome medal of that material. It is in- 
geniously suggested that these medals 
should be made in memory of the deceased: 
they would be capable of receiving an in- 
scription, would be durable, portable, and 
being, in their nature, a part of the dead, 
and of a nearly imperishable quality, would 
certainly strongly recommend themselves as 
forming the best and most consolatory me- 
mento of human affections. A widow 
would wear her husband’s _heart’s-blood 
about her neck: a pious child might pre- 
serve among her jewels the blood from 
which she was sprung in the purest and 
most concentrated form: families would 
keep the blood of their ancestors in caskets 
and cabinets, and better than pedigrees, 
better than registers, or county histories, 
would be a series of blood-medals of the 
true stock preserved through a series of 
generations. Every Roman family used to 
keep the funeral orations of their fore- 
fathers, together with their busts or images ; 
but, by the contrivance of M. Barruel, an 
identical part of an individual may be per- 
petually preserved in memory of the entire 
man, and on the face of it be stamped such 
a character as his immediate descendants 
shall think he deserved. Thus far is modern 
science about to proceed; there is no rea- 
son why it should not go a good deal far- 
ther. The making a bowl of the skull, be- 
ing a Scythian practice, is held to be bar- 
barian—perhaps with reason, when these 
bowls are applied to the purposes of pro- 
miscuous wassail; but should they be pre- 
served, marked by Combe or other success- 
or of Gall, mounted with silver and gold, 
arranged in glass cases, and inscribed with 
name and age and connexions, they would 
form fine scientific memorials, and in case 
of the solemn meetings of the family, birth 
days, memory days, and even days of high 
and private festivity, they may be drawn 
from their cases with great propriety, and 
devoted to the purpose of holding generous 
liquor, or at least for passing once round 
some ancestorial toast or venerable name. 
The flesh, cellular tissue, and fatty substance 
of the human frame are found, after being 
buried a short time in certain grounds, to 
run into a very peculiar and beautiful de- 
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scription of wax, resembling spermaceti: 
this was a discovery made in removing a 
Paris churchyard: candles were made of 
the substance and observed to burn with 
a peculiarly brilliant and beautiful hue. 
Now of this homociti, tapers might be made, 
deposited in labelled drawers in an apart- 
ment in the house of each head of a family, 
and certain quantities used for lighting up 
the family meetings, the celebrating of 
birth-days and other solemn and yet cheer- 
ful occasions. Burning your grandfathers, 
as the Turks say, would then be no vain 
joke. 

; But the solemn uses of the dead to the 
living would not end here. The family 
surgeon should minutely examine every ca- 
daver—should report on the disease of 
which he died—of any remarkable points 
in the conformation, of his tendency to this 
or that disease. These should be bound up 
in volumes for the instruction of posterity. 
Then of the bones phosphorus might be 


_made: this would make a most appropriate 


illumination of the dead apartment. The 
intestines are well adapted for the forma- 
tion of strings for musical instruments. Of 
these AZolian harps should be constructed 
and placed in the windows of the mauso- 
leum we have imagined; if pictures, casts 
of countenance, or preserved features, ac- 
cording to the New Zealand fashion ; cask- 
ets of hair for numerous generations; even 
costume, favourite dresses, or even portraits 
of favourite horses, or stuffed forms of fa- 
vourite dogs, were preserved, what an inter- 
esting place might be formed, whether for 
family meetings or as a retreat for private 
reflection! Here the archives of the family 
would be preserved, the letters and memoirs 
of such ancestors as had left them, with 
copies of wills. The moral uses to which 
a sacred place of this surt might be put are 
numerous, and, as a matter of taste even, 
or as a memorial of affection, it far exceeds 
Pére la Chaise, or any other attempt to im- 
prove the old and clumsy method of burying. 
The Greek and Roman method of inclosing 
the ashes in urns was a graceful scheme, 
but falls far short of what may be expected 
from the progress of modern science. 





Tue Successor or Lesiir,—Town 
Councits—anp THE-~ Lonvon Press.—It 
seems that the successor of Leslie is to be 
a youth of twenty-two, whose principal 
claims consist in the toryism of his friends 
and relatives. The appointment of learned 
professors resting with a Town Council is 
one of the many anomalous absurdities that 
we trust will soon cease to disgrace our in- 
stitutions. A municipal reform must come 
next after church reform. The claimants to 
the distinguished and lucrative Professor- 
ship of Natural Philosophy are principally 
Sir David Brewster, of scientific notoriety, 
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Mr. Galloway, of the Military College at 
Sandhurst, and Mr. Forbes, a son of an opu- 
lent banker in the town, and we doubt not a 
clever lad. His claims, however, would 
never have been entertained for one mo- 
ment, had he not been of a certain powerful 
Tory family. To Sir David Brewster local 
objections were got up, and it is possible 
that some weight might be duly attached to 
them. What, then, was the duty of the 
Town Council. Poor men! they can, of 
course, only judge from the comparative 
value of testimonials: those of Mr. Gallo- 
way, putting the authority of Brewster out 
of the question, were of the most triumphant 
description. First, he is a teacher who 
has fascinated even the staff of Sandhurst 
for ten years ; next, he is a man of the most 
extensive mathematical knowledge, and 
generally a master of the science of natural 
philosophy,—not a speculator on the clouds, 
like Mr. Forbes, whose celebrity seems me- 
teorological; and, again, he is an admirable 
English writer, as is proved by his able 
papers in both the Edinburgh and Foreign 
Quarterly Reviews. In the former work 
he is the worthy successor of Playfair. 
The duty of the Town Council was clear 
enough; but then, on the other hand, the 
son of an opulent and influential Tory bank- 
er must naturally possess claims which, in 
addition to the “inherent love of science,” 
which Herschel speaks to in his testimony, 
are not to be resisted by any Town Council 
on earth. 

In this election not an Englishman is a 
candidate ; it is understood that there an Eng- 
lishman would have had no chance ; and in- 
deed never had in Scotland. The chair was 
indeed offered to Herschel, but then Her- 
schel was going abroad. On the other hand, 
a Scotchman in England has so many 
chances in his favour, that it would be, at 
any time, dangerous to take the long odds 
against him. The Scots have not the Eng- 
lish throne, they only had, but they have the 
Peers ; they had the Commons one way or 
the other; the colonies are theirs in tail; 
and, above all, the press is their familiar arm- 
chair; we had almost said their chaise percée. 
If the press is ever unanimous, it is in favour 
of some Scotsman: does he publish a book ? 
—there is a reverberating echo of praise like 
the notes of a trumpet in the lakes of Killar- 
ney: his exploits in any other way are 
equally sure of fame. Scotland, in compari- 
son of this country, is, in all respects, con- 
temptible ; and yet we would challenge any 
list of names, containing those of beneficial 
post-holders,—beneficial whether for honour, 
for profit, or patronage,—and sure we are 
there would be found a majority of Scotsmen. 
In the army, that is to say, an arduous as 
well as honourable service, the Irish come in 
for a fair share. In the colonies, where 
money is to be made, the preference of 
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Scotchmen is a most notorious joke. With 
regard to the Press of London, from causes 
that might be explained, it could, we think, 
be proved, that it is governed three parts by 
Scotland: this does not mean that the Edi- 
tors are three parts Scotsmen, but many 
more than the mere Editors have powerful 
influence in a paper: there are sub-editors 
and other subordinates, who, in their own 
departments, are supreme. In the London 
press, what is not Scotch, (with a few re- 
markable exceptions,) is Irish—so much for 
the fourth estate. Few persons will venture 
to dive into the mysteries of these matters, 
for he might share the fate of the bear in the 
fable, who put his rude paw in the hornet’s 
nest. 


LITERATURE A Step To Pusiic Empioy- 
MENT—Backwarpbs.—Between the maxims 
of the French governing powers and the 
English, a very remarkable difference exists 
in this, that literature in France is a step to 
public employment and public confidence— 
in England, it is a step, but a step back- 
wards. Aptitude as shown in books is hailed 
in France and instantly applied; in England, 
it is lamented. A person seeking public 
employment in this country would suppress 
his materials for a book: in France, he would 
hasten to publish his work, and confidently 
reckon upon the effect. This remark is 
made, as the commentator on Men and 
Things by two facts, or supposed facts. The 
first is, that Fontanier, on the publication of 
his Travels in Turkey, was immediately ap- 
pointed consul at Trebizond, on the sole 
ground of his excellent book. 
travels, which we read professionally on its 
appearance, we had occasion to recommend 
as an able work, and as entitling its writer to 
public confidence: but how many excellent 
and similar works have been and may be 
published in this country, without attracting 
for one moment the attention of the govern- 
ing powers, or, in other words, how much 
talent, experience, and ability are lost to the 
national advantage, because our rulers have 
hitherto proceeded on the grand principle of 
self-seeking alone, and in fear and trembling 
of the Press. The other fact we will not 
vouch for, as it reaches us but at second- 
hand. The most valuable work on the 
United States in the English language, is 
that just published by Mr. James Stuart ; 
and yet we are told this work never would 
have seen the light had not the author de- 
spaired of promised public employment. 
This means, that government does not like 
people who publish,—they are afraid of them. 
Mr. Stuart, therefore, with a due knowledge 
of his men, kept his book back until he saw 
family or borough interest preferred: then 
he published his excellent book,—the book, 
of course, precluding all expectation, which 
it was understood had expired, 


This book of 
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Aptitude, unfortunately, has never been 
the guide of our Government in their dis- 
tribution of emplcyment, or England would 
have stood in a far different position, wheth- 
er at home or abroad: in fact, the question 
has always been, after the selection of the 
man, whether he was such as could keep up 
even the appearance of doing his duty. If 
aptitude were the qualification of office, 
there is no better test than a man’s book,— 
and so the French think. A book was pub- 
lished lately in England, quite as good, and 
more remarkable, than Fontanier’s, which, 
in France, would have instantly called the 
author to office—-we mean the Turkish 
travels of Slade; and had we been in a position 
to pick and choose public servants, that man 
would have been instantly seized as a prize ; 
as it is, he will probably only be injured by 
his work. As for ourselves in this matter, 
we know as little of Slade as Fontanier: we 
never even “saw any one that had seen 
them;” but we have had the honour of 
“reviewing ” their productions. 


Tue Jupicran Awarp.—Louis x¥Y wy 


used to have sham sieges got up for the 
practice of his army and the amusement of 
himself and Madame Maintenon. The siege 
of Antwerp is ‘a vast improvement’ of mod- 
ern times. Better exercise for the French 
artillery—nicer practical lessons for the 
young Vaubans of the day could not be devis- 
edthan the siege of so famous a fortress as the 
citadel of Antwerp, with all Europe for 
spectators. The thing was unique: nobody 
was at war; all were at leisure to look on: 
it was a species of duel between an army 
and a castle; or rather a chastisement—a 
punishment—in short the execution of a ju- 
dicial award. Amateurs and idlers flocked 
about the siege; watched the trenches; 
followed the shells with their eyes ; crowded 
the roofs of the theatres and lofty buildings 
to see the sight ; to see Gerard do justice on 
Chassé ; just as the mob flocks to the precints 
of Newgate when the New Drop is called 
into action, and Jack Ketch proceeds to 
execute the judicial award of the Old Bai- 
ley. It was altogether the most anoma- 
lous transaction in all history. There never 
was such a spectacle: it was neither sham 
nor altogether in earnest. Chassé did not 
do all the mischief he might; and yet he 
slaughtered a good deal. He knew the 
ceremony was soon to end; but that it was 
necessary to make a considerable bluster: 
the termination was certain, but must be 
decent. Dutch valour demanded that a 
certain number of French must die. French 
honour required the evacuation of the cita- 
del: so that Dutch valour and French hon- 
our were bombing and balling each other 
according to the most approved precedents 
in the science of attack and defence. A 
few were cut off on both sides, but then the 
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rest went away very much instructed. Fine 
sayings of dying corporals, and fine doings 
of brave officers wanted sadly renewing in 
France. The generals were losing the art 
of bolstering bulletins and forgetting the 
camp language—the blogue as it is called, 
or with us the ‘ blarney ’ of the field. Then 
the little boys of the Belgian artillery-school 
had never seen a gun fired; and the only 
siege the young Duke of Orleans had been 
present at was that of Paris, when stormed 
by his father’s ordonnance. Royal games 
at war have usually been carried on ona 
far more extravagant scale: it is now seen 
that the Kings may be amused at a very 
moderate rate of slaughter. 

Wherever there is a spectacle there are 
sure to be shoals of English. Our country- 
men have been flocking to the siege of Ant- 
werp as they do to Vesuvius when in 
action; and they have, by their absurdities, 
contributed their share, as John Bull always 
does, to the amusement of the company. 
The taking prisoner a reporter for a London 
paper in the trenches, for instance, was a 
circumstance to make a man laugh in the 
jaws of death. War always has its ludicra 
as well as its serta, but the catching a Paul 
Pry taking notes in the trenches, seizing 
his pen instead of his sword, and marching 


him up to head-quarters as a prisoner of 


war, is an incident for Liston alone. Math- 
ews was ill, poor fellow, or he ought to have 
been sent out at the national expense to the 
siege of Antwerp to pick up eccentricities 
for the amusement of the town this season. 





ConsERVATIVE RECIPE TO MAKE A VOTE. 
— “Take a labourer, upon whom you can 
depend, grant him a lease of his cottage 
and garden during his life, provided he con- 
tinues to occupy it. Let the rent be a shil- 
ling, but take a promissory note from him 
for twenty pounds, payable with interest on 
demand, and you will have a sure vote for 
the next election.” True so far; there is 
one ingredient which, if thrown into the 
mess, would altogether spoil the dish—the 
Ballot. But observe, the amount of the pro- 
missory note:—why 201.? why not 10. or 
401.? simply because 201. involves the forfeit- 
ure of personal liberty; for 20J. the British 
law permits a man to be torn from his family, 
his business, his pursuits—in short, to be ut- 
terly ruined in body and mind, and therefore 
the Conservatives fix upon this security for 
the due performance of their dirty work. 

_ Ofall iniquitous and };arbarous legal provis- 
ions, one of the worst is that which condemns 
a man to imprisonment for the crime of get- 
ting into debt to the amount of 20/.—a crime, 
by-the-bye, in which there are two parties, 
where one punishes the other. It gave us 
pleasure to read in the report of a late case 
(Russell and Atkinson,) an instance of gross 
oppression, in which a young lady was sent 





to gaol on aclaim for which the jury only 
awarded one-fifth of the amount, that that 
able and accomplished lawyer, Mr. Pollock, 
took occasion, in repelling the conduct of 
his client, to state, “he sincerely hoped 
that, except in very peculiar cases, the pow- 
er to arrest would soon be done away with 
altogether!” This is a declaration most 
honourable to the barrister and most dis- 
graceful to the law. And it is quite in char- 
acter with the Conservative practice to pick 
out all the baser parts of our institutions to 
prop up their correct influences. 





Tue Batitotr—No question was ever 
more simple than this; none ever more 
complicated, by being mixed up with falla- 
cies. The Ballot is a mechanical arrange- 
ment, by which a voter gives his vote in 
such a manner that none but himself knows 
the way in which he has voted. There is no 
good object to serve, as regards the public, 
that the vote should be known: as regards 
the man himself, if he wishes to be known, 
he has the power of communicating the fact. 

Voting for representatives is a public duty. 
If it is duly performed by the ballot, where 
is the harm of the ballot, as far as the public 
is concerned? All public duties should be 
performed at the least possible private mis- 
chief: this the ballot effects. 

Much has been said of a rhetorical char- 
acter as to the un-English character of the 
proceeding. Itis neither English nor un- 
English. If a man may not be injured by 
its being known how he has voted, or is 
regardless of the injury, he may declare his 
vote as loudly as he pleases. True, his 
declaration wants the confirmation of the 
poll-book ; but the public is not called upon 
to keep a book for the purpose of testing 
private veracity. i 

Much also has been said on the evil of ena- 
bling men to break their promises with im- 
punity. These promises will cease to have 
any value under the ballot, and no one will 
ask for that which is valueless. This, it is 
to be hoped, will do away with canvassing— 
an ancient absurdity. What good purpose 
is to be served by asking a man for his vote ? 
—he will give it to the Member he most ap- 
proves; and his being asked by six can 
make no difference on the grounds on which 
an elector forms his opinion. It is not to be 
supposed that a man is to be influenced by 
himself being shaken by the hand, and his 
wife or daughter being kissed or chucked 
under the chin, more especially as this 
graciousness is bestowed by each candidate 
—on each elector. An honest elector 
ought to despise the cajoleries of canvass- 
ers, and ought to be protected from the in- 
timidations of their supporters. Nothing 
more need be said of the ballot, than that 
there is every thing to be said for it, and 
literally nothing against it. 
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ODE TO THE GOLD-HEADED CANE, 


apr | successively by Radcliffe and Mead, 

nd, passing through the hands of Dr. Bail- 

P esented by his Widow to the College 
hysicians. 


Tu pias letis animas reponis 
Sedibus, virgé que levem coerces 
Aured turbam, 


Hatz, fearful minister of fate ! 
Caduceus of our palmy state 
That Mead and Radcliffe bore! 
Oft shall the pilgrim bend the knee, 
And gaze with filial zeal on thee, 
And think of days of yore! 


What hallow’d spot beheld thee stand 
A leafy stem on India’s strand, 
The mighty jungle’s pride ? 
No sound disturb’d the sultry brake, 
But rushing pard, or gliding snake, 
Possess’d thee side by side, 


Ah me! thy venerated neck 

The coil of silk no more shall deck ! 
(So on th’ Asclepian stem 

The Epidaurian serpent wound :} 

Oh, golden days of looks profound, 
And many a learned hem! 


To shake the wig’s ambrosial curl, 
Were now to cast the precious pearl 
To undiscerning swine! 
The magic of the chariot wheel 
Insensate they no longer feel, 
Nor ask thy aid, or mine! 


Save here and there the scanty few, 

To ancient faith and physic true, 
Who deem if Halford’s skill 

And Warren’s eye be vainly tried, 

That death shall scarcely be defied 
By potion or by pill. 


But come! look up! thou hast thine eyes ; 
Before thy fane what columns rise, 

What splendid Hall expands ? 
Above, around, what learned lore 
Embrowns the light descending o’er 

Thy Radcliffe’s ruffled hands ? 


Some, as they scan thy stately mould, 

(One almost shudders to behold !) 
Their grasp, profane, extends! 

Forbear, degenerate! and know 

That Radcliffe’s cane is like the bow 
None but Ulysses bends. 


Farewell ! though under lock and key, 
Great emblem of authority, 
And lonely in thy glory; 
That goldon halo round thy head 
Long on thy shrine its rays shall shed, 
And tell thy ancient story. 





The Lion’s Mouth. 
THE LION’S MOUTH. 


“ ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat. 


Lines written at the close of a late Autumnal 
Evening at the Sea Side. 


Aevoowy emt ovorra movtov.—HomER. 


By the deep blue lake of some southern bay, 
When far-off sounds are heard 

Oflight guitar, or the boatman’s lay, 
Or cry of the wild sea-bird ; 


When the western wave is stirred by the breeze, 
And many a snow-white sail 

Spreads its swan-like breast to the summer seas, 
Or swells with the fresh’ning gale; 


When the northern blast rends its wintry shroud, 
And the deep and low sea growl, 

Or measured beat of the surge, comes loud 
In the pause of the tempest’s howl ; 


There be sounds that blend with many a mood 
In life’s inconstant scene; 

For the young in joy—for the soul subdued— 
Or the hope that yet is green! 


But tosit alone, on the watery shore, 
In the gloom of the stilly air, 

When the wide sea space the eyes explore, 
Nor boat nor sail is there ; 


Oh this is the time for the joyless one, 
In autumn’s fading light, 

To gaze on the glance of a sinking sun 
That bursts on the shores of night! 





Lines on a Melancholy Journey through Greece. 


Patrie quis exul 
Se quoque fugit ? 


Unknown, untried, the troubled mind 
In other lands would refuge find 
From cares that still pursue : 
Alas! by fond illusions led 
Forth from the home of sorrow fled, 
We fly not sorrow too! 


In every clime pernicious skill 
Hath Memory to awaken still 

The bosom’s agony : 
She holds us with a viewless chain, 
And bids the pang be felt again 

Of griefs that never die! 


Where mosques mid Doric ruins rise, 
And mark those pure pellucid skies 
With slender minaret ; 
Or where Albania’s warriors wait 
Round Ali’s intera cted gate, 
In groups that none forget ; 


On Phyle’s rock to freedom dear ; 

Or where Larissa’s milk-white steer, 
Drags the Thessalian plough, 

From Pindus to the Apennine 

The broken heart is doomed to pine, 
And breathe the fruitless vow ! 
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THE MUSICAL SNUFF-BOX. 


THOU, that from the polished shell, 
Dear to Jove, as poets tell, * 

Canst thus engage the captive sense, 
Tell us what thou art, and whence ? 

As on Memnon’s magic stone 

By morning sunbeams played upon ; 

Or, as the harp that winds surprise, 
Breaking forth in plaintive sighs 

Oft as its trembling chords are press’d 
By airs that woo from East or West, 
Comes some mysterious influence o’er thee? 
(For human eyes in vain explore thee.) 
Or of that old Cicadian + house 

That loves to sing on summer-boughs 
Of many a stately Tuscan tree, 

Say, dost thou boast thyself to be ? 
Haply, at warm Midsummer night, 
Lead’st thou the revels, dainty sprite, 
Held at that ancient trysting place 

By Herne’s old oak on Windsor chace ? 
Or art related—tell us, Peri, 

To him that wrote the Barbiere ? 

Or to that minstrel of the heart— 
Apollo’s darling child—Mozart ? 

Come! set thy little lyre a-going 

In streams of mimic-music flowing ; 
With not one note that halts or lingers, 
(Though not a mortal sees thy fingers !) 
And give me back those happier hours 
When first I marvell’d at thy powers 
Where rushing Rhone, with waters blue, 
Fair Leman’s lake delights to woo; 

And new excitements’ cheerful day, 
And summer-skies, and mountains grey, 
And Umbria’s vales before me lay! FLaccus. 





To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine. 


GentTLEMEN.—Under the circumstances 
which have come to my knowledge since 
I forwarded the answer to the letter of your 
correspondent, on the subject of Sir Rich- 
ard Birnie, I do not regret its non-appear- 
ance. It is not my wish to hurt the feelings 
of any human being, but there are cases 
where public duty imperatively requires 
that all private feelings should be disregard- 
ed. In stating whatI did of Sir Richard 
Birnie, I stated my belief, and am willing to 
abide by it: the statement was not unad- 
vised, though merely taken as one instance 
from a heap of similar examples which 
might have been brought forward. Had 
your correspondent contented himself with 
simply denying the statement, the matter 
might have rested upon its own merits, and 
our respective credibility. 

Sir Richard Birnie was a favourite of the 
fourth George. Upon that showing I leave 
the matter for the judgment of the public. 


But your correspondent has gone out of 





*Grata Testudo Jovi. 


tCicada, the Terrré of Anacreon, Cigala of the 
Italians. 
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his way—in legal phrase, has “travelled out 
of the record.” By the italics in the last 
paragraph of his epistle, I presume that he 
means, in the phrase of Sampson, “to bite 
his thumb at me.” One word, then, on this 
subject, for one word will suffice. The 
insinuation that “his address is at my 
service,” might, in ordinary cases, mean 
more than meets the ear; but it becomes a 
phrase without an import, when addressed 
to a writer who is but a voice. I have 
invariably refused to relinquish the veil 
which I have chosen to wear, from a convic- 
tion of its utility for public purposes,—and 
I shall scarcely break through my resolve, 
for the pleasure of conversing with your 
correspondent, especially upon a point on 
which my mind is already made up. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours, &c. 
JUNIUS REDIVIVUS. 
January 12th, 1833. 


We have read with much pleasure the 
story entitled “ Miserrimus,” which, at first 
printed for private circulation, is, we per- 
ceive, now about to be given to the public 
at large. It is full of nerve and power; 
and, though exaggerated at times, both in 
its conception and its tone, abounds in 
subtle and piercing views of the darker and 
more tragic passions. If we can spare the 
space, which we scarcely however hope, we 
shall recur to it again. In the meanwhile, 
we hail with a cordial welcome a writer of 
so much promise. 


A letter addressed to Lord Stormont and 
Sir James Scarlett, upon the late election 
at Norwich, has been published by Mr. 
Bacon, the able editor of the “Norwich 
Mercury,”—a gentleman, who, from his gen- 
eral information, wise and well considered 
opinions, and (when the occasion demands) 
felicitous and striking powers of composi- 
tion, is no common honour to the periodical 
press of the country. This letter lays bare 
the whole mysteries of that most discredita- 
ble election ;—and to the man who should 
tell us the Reform Bill ought to be a final 
measure, we would not desire a better 
answer than will be found in this brief 
history of an election for members to serve 
in the first Reformed Parliament, for one of 
the largest cities in the empire! Some 
admirable remarks on the effects of eorpo- 
rate rights occur in the letter, on which we 
propose shortly to found an article. 


Our able contemporary, the “ Atlas,” has 
very justly reproached us for not having 
specially exempted that journal from a 
general stricture on the vague and undis- 
criminating criticisms that have been heap- 
ed upon Mr. Tennyson’s promising but 
unequal productions. We can assure our 
contemporary that we are not insensible to 
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the discerning spirit that pervades its review- 
ing department, and especially its freedom 
from the current vice of periodical literature 
—viz. the dominating influence of a clique. 


Will any gentleman, well acquainted 
with the practical operations of the Bell and 
Lancaster Schools, the theory of Pestalozzi, 
and, above all, the application of the 
Lancasterian system to the higher branches 
of education (the classics and the sciences), 
oblige the Editor of this work by any 
voluntary communications on the subject? 
It is one into all the facts of which he is 
very laboriously examining ; and he takes 
this opportunity of requesting all possible 
information, and any valuable suggestions. 
He need not dd that communications of 
this sort can scarcely be anonymous. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Apmrrat Sir Tuomas Forey, G.C.B.— 
Apmirat Sir Thos. Foley, G.C. B., Rear- 
Admiral of England, and Commander-in- 
Chief, died at Portsmouth, in the 76th year 
of hisage. This highly distinguished and 
most meritorious officer served asa Lieu- 
tenant of the Prince George, the flag- 
ship of Admiral Digby, at the time his pres- 
ent Majesty was a Midshipman of that 
ship, and was in her in Rodney’s action 
with Count de Grasse; and in 1782 was 
made a Commander in the Britannia, armed 
ship, at New York. He subsequently 
commanded the Atalanta, 14 guns, on the 
same station ; was promoted to post rank 
on the 2Ist of September, 1790; and at 
the commencement of the war, in 1793, ob- 
tained the command of the St. George, 
bearing the flag of Rear-Admiral Gills 
and subsequently that of the late Sir Hyde 
Parker. In the memorable battle off 
Cape St. Vincent, February 14, 1797, the 
deceased bore a distinguished part, as 
Captain of the Britannia, carrying the 
flag of the late Sir Charles Thompson. 
Soon after that important event he was ap- 
pointed to the Goliath, 74, detached from 
the fleet off Cadiz, to reinforce Sir Horatio 
Nelson’s squadron in the Mediterranean; 
and on the glorious Ist of August, 1798, 
he had the honour to lead the British fleet 
into action at the battle of the Nile. The 
French commenced the engagement, and in 
two minutes the Goliath returned their fire, 
and then doubled their line, and brought 
up alongside of the Conquerrant, the second 
ship in the enemy’s van. In less thana 
quarter of an hour Captain Foley completely 
dismasted his opponent, and afterwards as- 
sisted in subduing the ships in the rear. In 
this conflict the Goliath had 21 killed, and 
41 wounded. Sir Horatio Nelson, on his de- 
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parture for Naples, left Captain Foley to 
assist Captain Hood in guarding the coast 
of Egypt. ‘The Goliath afterwards sailed 
for the coast of Italy, to rejoin Sir Horatio, 
and was subsequently employed at the 
blockade of Malta. Towards the latter 
end of 1799, Captain Foley returned to Eng- 
land, and in the following year we find him 
commanding the Elephant, 74, attached to 
the Channel fleet. On this service he con- 
tinued to be employed until the spring of 
1801, when he was ordered to the Cattegat, 
to join his old commander, Sir Hyde Parker. 
The Elephant joined the fleet on the 26th 
March, and soon after received the flag of 
Lord Nelson; and in the battle at Copen- 
hagen, the loss she sustained was 10 killed 
and 13 wounded. Captain Foley continued 
on the Baltic station until the month of 
August, 1801, when he returned to Eng- 
land. The Elephant was soon after put out 
of commission. Lord Nelson held the char- 
acter of the deceased in the highest estima- 
tion, and entertained a strong feeling of 
friendship towards him. In October, 1807, 
Sir Thomas received the appointment of a 
Colonelcy of Marines, and on the 28th of 
April, in the following year, he was promoted 
to the rank of Rear-Admiral. In the 
spring of 1811 he succeeded the late Sir 
George Campbell as Commander-in-Chicf 
in the Downs, which office he held during 
the remainder of the war; and was appoint- 
ed to succeed Sir Robert Stopford, on the 
22d April, 1830, as commander-in-Chief at 
Portsmouth. Sir Thomas was nominated 
a K.C.B. on the 2d January, 1815, and re- 
ceived the insignia of a G.C.B. on the 6th 
May, 1820, and was appointed Rear-Admiral 
of the United Kingdom on the 14th of June, 
1831. He received the gold medal for each 
of the two general actions in which he was 
engaged prior to that off Copenhagen. 





Masor-Generat Sir Georce R. Bine- 
HAM, K.C.B.—This distinguished officer died 
at his house in Cumberland-terrace, Re- 
gent’s-park. He entered the army in 1793, 
when he was appointed an ensign in the 96th 
Foot: Lieutenant in the same regiment, 
1795; Captain 81st Foot, 1796 ; Major 82d 
Foot, 22d July, 1801; Lieutenant-Colonel 33d 
Foot, 1805; Colonel in the army, January, 
1810; Major General, 12th August, 1819.— 
Sir George served one year and a half in Cor- 
sica, and on board the fleet in the Mediterra- 
nean ; eight months in Minorca; and in Por- 
tugal and Spain. He was present at the 
battles of Talavera, Salamanca, Vittoria, and 
the Pyrenees. He also served some time as 
second onthe staff at St. Helena ; June 12, 
1824, he was appointed Colonel-Commandant 
of the 2nd battalion of the rifle brigade, in the 
place of Sir Thomas Sidney Beckwith, de- 
ceased; and the dissolution of the gallant 
General again ccasions a vacancy in the com- 
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mand of that corps. Sir George Bingham was 
appointed a Knight Commander of “the Bath 
for his services ; and he had also the honour 
of wearing a cross and one clasp for his ser- 
vices in the field. Athis death he was the 
General Officer in command of the Munster 
district; but extreme ill health compelled 
him to return from Ireland, and he was about 
to relinquish the appointment when he died. 





Wititum Bray, Ese.—This venerable 
antiquarian, who lived to enter his 97th year, 
was a younger son of Edward Bray, Esq. 
of Shere, in Surrey. He was educated at 
Rugby; and rememberd the Duke of Cum- 
berland’s marching by Dunchurchto meet 
the Pretender. At the age of sixteen, 
having a very slender provision, he was 
placed in the office of Mr. Martyr, the prin- 
cipal attorney at Guildford. In 1762 Mr. 
Evelyn, of Wotton, obtained for hima situa- 
tion at the Board of Green Cloth at St. 
James’s, which introduced him to the soci- 
ety and friendship of several persons dis- 
tinguished by rank as well as abilities. In 
1803 he was elected Treasurer, having been 
many yearsa Fellow, of the’ Society of An- 
tiquarians. His first publication was “A 


Tour in Derbyshire and Yorkshire ;” of 


which a second edition was called for. In 
1801, on the death of the Rev. Mr. Mann- 
ing, who had begun to compile the “ His- 
tory of Surrey,” Mr. Bray undertook to 
complete it; and, notwithstanding the la- 
bour of such a task, and the variety of his 
engagements, he published the first volume 
in 1804, the second in 1809, and the third 
and last in 1814, Atthe conclusion of this 
work he was in his 78th year; and he had 
entered his 80th when he began to digest 
and prepare for the press the well-known 
“Memoirs of Evelyn.” He made the tran- 
scripts from the original MS. journal himself, 
and rose for that purpose, during the summer, 
at four o’clock in the morning. He was 
more than 90 when he retired altogether to 
his house at Shere, where he continued to 
occupy himself with antiquarian and literary 
pursuits, and occasionally with professional 
business, to the day of his death. His frame 
of body was not robust, but it was entirely 
free from all infirmity. During the whole 
of his life he slept very early hours, and took 
a great deal of exercise on horseback. It is 
not unworthy of notice that, although he 
was for seventy years the principal partner 
in a most extensive law business, and always 
lived in the most unostentatious manner, he 
made but a moderate addition to his patri- 
monial estate. On the death of his elder 
brother, the Rev. George Bray, he succeed- 
ed to the manor of Shere, which had been 
the property of Sir Reginald Bray, Minis- 
ter of Henry the 7th, ‘and had descended 
lineally to Mr. George Bray from Sir Ed- 
ward Bray, the brother of Edmund Lord 





Bray, whose male issue failed. The family 
is of Norman origin, having been traced to 
Le Seigneur de Bray, who came to England 
with the Conqueror. 





Dr. AnpEersonN, oF Hamitton.—This 
distinguished physician died during the past 
month. He was universally known in the 
town and neighbourhood of Hamilton, and 
as universally respected. Of a friendly 
and social disposition, and possessing great 
goodness of heart, with unassuming manners, 
his actions were regulated by the principles 
of an enlarged benevolence, anda desire 
to benefit his fellow-creatures, in whatever 
rank of life they might be placed. Licen- 
tiate of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
Edinburgh, he was appointed by the pre- 
sent Duke of Hamilton, then Marquis of 
Douglas, first surgeon of the Royal Lanark- 
shire Militia, when he had scarcely passed his 
College examinations; which situation he 
retained till his death, having secured the 
respect and confidence of his Grace, and 
the esteem and good-will of all who knew 
him. His practice as a surgeon was exten- 
sive, and the general success of his treat- 
ment, and the popularity of his name, are 
sufficient evidences of his great skill and 
personal worth. Indeed, both his profes- 
sional and personal character stood very 
high in his immediate neighbourhood ; and of 
late years his Grace the Duke of Hamilton 
had chosen him as his medical adviser. Dr. 
Anderson’s mental faculties were at all times 
in a state of great activity, and as an author 
he enjoyed much local favour. His large 
work, the “Historical and Genealogical 
Memoirs of the House of Hamilton,” is 
well known to every one connected ‘with 
that noble family; and for more than two 
years previous to his death, he was, we be- 
lieve, engaged upon a “ Statistical History 
of Lanarkshire,” which would have been a 
very interesting and important publication, 
had he lived to complete it. He likewise 
contemplated writing a “ Genealogical His- 
tory of the Robertsons of Struan.” His col- 
lection of materials for the former work is 
very valuable, and we trust that his MSS. 
may yet. be preserved and carefully ar- 
ranged for publication. Dr. Anderson pos- 
sessed an antiquarian turn; and, in the 
peculiar line of literature which he selected 
for himself, he was distinguished for sound 
and pertinent information, deep research, 
untiring perseverance, a clear comprehen- 
sion, and a ready and perspicuous style. 
When the cholera broke out a short time 
ago at Hamilton, Dr. Anderson’s anxiety 
and attention to the sufferérs were arduous 
and unremitting. He had scarcely recov- 
ered from the fatigue and excitement of 
that melancholy occasion, nor from the 
shock caused by the death of his eldest 
daughter, when he caught cold at the public 
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dinner lately given on account of Lady 
Susan’s marriage, which, with previous 
debliity, brought on inflammation in the 
brain, which terminated in his death. His 
memory in the neighbourhood of Hamilton 
will long be remembered with respect, and 
his loss will not easily be supplied. 


Mr. James Batitantyne.—Mr. James 
Ballantyne, the eminent printer, died at his 
house in Hill-street, Edinburgh, having been 
several months in a declining state of 
health. ‘The loss of this amiable and accom- 
plished man, though for some time looked 
forward to as an event that could not long 
be postponed, will not fail to create a deep 
sensation in his own circle of society, and 
in the literary world in general. Mr. Bal- 
lantyne commenced his career as a printer, 
it may be said, hand in hand with Sir Wal- 
ter Scott as an author; and the relation thus 
established between them has only been 
broken by their almost simultaneous remov- 
al from this sublunary world. It was at his 
native town of Kelso that Mr. Ballantyne 
commenced business; and, although not 
bred to the trade, he very soon displayed 
such an unwonted taste in the productions 
of his press as rendered his name general- 
ly known, and paved the way for his estab- 
lishment soon after in Edinburgh, where he 
ever after continued. The whole of the 
writings of Sir Walter Scott were printed 
by Mr. Ballantyne ; and to the taste of that 
gentleman the public is indebted for many 
emendations in the works of the illustrious 
minstrel and novelist, whose own inattention 
to not unimportant minutie rendered such 
assistance in the highest degree necessary. 
For many years, moreover, the subject of 
this brief notice conducted the “Weekly 
Journal ” newspaper, with a degree of good 
feeling and good taste which the public has 
not failed to appreciate. Tio some his man- 
ners might appear formal, but this was in 
general a primary impression. To those 
who had the pleasure of knowing Mr. Bal- 
lantyne, his sincere kindness, or, we may 
rather say, his impressive affectionateness 
of manner, appeared the very reverse of for- 
mality. Some years ago he had the misfor- 
tune to lose his wife, and it was remarked 
with pain by his friends, that his mind never 
recovered its wonted tone after that event. 

[There is something remarkable in the 
number of deaths which have occurred 
during the past year amongst the higher 
classes, and amongst the eminent persons of 
Europe. In our own peerage, there have 
died—the Marquis of Conyngham, Lord 
Ribblesdale, Lord Berwick, Lord and Lady 
Tenterden, Lord Donoughmore, Lord Cas- 
silis, Lord Thanet, Lord Clinton, Lord Ca- 
dogan, Lord Rendlesham, Lord Macdonald, 
Lord Amesbury, Lord De Clifford, besides 
others whom we do not at this moment re- 
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collect, and several younger branches of 
noble families at early ages. Amongst 
those distinguished by talents, we have lost 
—Sir Walter Scott, Sir James Mackintosh, 
Goethe, Crabbe, Cuvier, Casimer Perier, 
Charles Butler, Jeremy Bentham, Dr. Bell, 
the founder of the system of education 
which has acquired his name, Sir Ever- 
ard Home, Sir Alured Clarke, Professor 
Leslie, Colton, Anna Maria Porter, Sir 
Henry Blackwood, Sir Albert Pell, Sir 
Richard Birnie, the Bishop of Hereford, 
Clementi the composer, and young Napole- 
on. We should not have referred to so se- 
rious a subject, but that it really appears to 
us, taking only a transient glance over the 
losses the country has sustained during the 
year, to be infinitely greater in proportion 
to the population than that of any other 
twelve months we have before reflected 
upon. } 
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The Life of General the Right Honourable 
Sir David Baird, Bart., G. C. B. K. C., &c. 
§c. 2 vols. 8vo. London. 


THERE is very little for the liberal politi- 
cian, whatever be his party, to object to 
in these volumes, The writer’s tenden- 
cies ere indeed sufficiently obvious, but he 
has not yielded to their influence at the ex- 
pense of truth and fair dealing. Whigs, 
both in and out of place, are his aversion, 
but he treats them with the decorum which 
becomes a gentleman; and while he con- 
demns their doctrines and practice, he seems 
to spare them for the sake of the inconsist- 
encies of the Tories, who, when in power, 
adopted so many of their measures, and ac- 
tually passed the Catholic Relief Bill, and 
thus prepared the way for Parliamentary 
Reform. This moderation may also be ac- 
counted for on the ground that Tories and 
Whigs were alike insensible to the merits 
and unjust to the claims of the distinguished 
individual who forms the subject of these 
pages. We quite sympathize with the in- 
dignation which Mr. Hook frequently be- 
trays on this point. Sir David Baird was 
undoubtedly entitled to the highest honours, 
and the most substantial rewards, of the 
military profession. He was one of the 
best officers the service ever knew, and was 
beloved, and almost adored by the soldiers, 
even while maintaining among them the 
strictest discipline. This accounts for his 
uniform success when called into action, 
and for the indomitable spirit with which, 
when led on by him, the forces under his 
command encountered the severest priva- 
tions and sufferings. Yet it was his fate to 
conquer for others—to endure that others 
might enjoy—to deserve the laurel, and 
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then to see it transferred by favouritism to 
the brow of a junior rival. Lord Hobart, 
and the Madras government, appear in 
these volumes in a despicable light,—they 
are brought before the bar of the public; 
and with their agent, the initial of whose 
name, we regret to say, is all that appears, 


merit the severest reprobation. Humanity 
and justice were the crimes of Colonel 
Baird, and they were punished with a ven- 
geance—for with the oppressors there was 
power. At asubsequent period, having ob- 
tained the rank of Brigadier-general, he 
joined the army under Lord Harris, as Com- 
mander-in-Chief; Lord Mornington (Mar- 
quess Wellesley), being then Governor- 
General of India. No sooner had he ac- 
cepted the office, and taken charge of a 
brigade, than an inferior officer, Colonel 
Wellesley (the Duke of Wellington), ar- 
rived and took the command. General 
Baird, having volunteered, was appointed to 
lead on the storming party against Seringa- 
patam. His courage and discretion in this 
perilous undertaking, which placed him in 
the palace of the fallen Sultan, and gave 
him a right to the command till he could 
surrender the place to Lord Harris, are be- 
ond all praise; yet, will the reader believe 
it to be possible! the gallant victor, having 
had scarcely an hour’s repose, was uncere- 
moniously removed to give place to Colonel 
Wellesley; who, not having shared the 
pg was certainly not entitled to the 

ory. 
Before the General Order of Thanks to 
General Baird, for the decided and able 
manner in which he conducted the assault, 
and the humane measures which he subse- 
quently adopted for preserving order and 
regularity in the place,—before this order 
could appear, though it was issued on the 
morning of the next day—the hero, who 
was the object of it was superseded. While 
General Baird was proceeding to make fur- 
ther arrangements for the tranquilization of 
the town, Colonel Wellesley arrived at the 
palace, bringing with him an order from 
General Harris to General Baird, directing 
him to deliver over to him (Colonel Welles- 
ley) the command of Seringapatam, the city 
which he had conquered the day before, 
and the conquest of which was to him, above 
all living men, most glorious ;—and, to use 
the memorable words of the hero himself 
(found in the copy of a letter in his posses- 
sion), “ Before the sweat was dry on my 
brow I was superseded by an inferior offi- 
cer.” The biographer adds, “Deeply did 
General Baird feel this unexpected blow,— 
but his regret, though mingled with sur- 
prise, we may add, with indignation, partook 
of no personal feeling of hostility against 
Colonel Wellesley, whose actual merits he 
always justly appreciated, and whose future 
exaltation he always confidently anticipated.” 
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What the actual merits of Colonel Wel- 
lesley, at this period were, we have no 
means of ascertaining. He had, it is true, 
the aristocratic merit of being brother to the 
Governor-general, and the aristocratic as- 
surance to accept from that brother the hon- 
our due to his superior in arms; and any 
man, without much of the power of presci- 
ence, might, under these circumstances, have 
anticipated his future exaltation: the colos- 
sal power of the Duke of Wellington, we do 
not hesitate to assert, rests, as its basis, on 
the shoulders of Sir David Baird. He might 
have risen—we doubt not that he would 
have risen to all his present eminence—even 
though Sir David Baird had never been un- 
justly, and more than once, superseded by 
him; but we regret that the fact must ever 
stand on record, that even the conqueror of 
the Great Captain owes his first elevation to 
favouritism, and to an abuse of power as 
contemptible as it was unjust. 

Colonel Wellesley appears, from this 
narrative, to have felt that something . of 
moral degradation mingled with his new 
station and authority; for he had no sooner 
entered upon it than he wrote “a very 
handsome note to General Baird, accom- 
panied by Tippoo Sultan’s state sword, 
which had been found in his bed-chamber, 
requesting General Baird’s acceptance of 
the splendid trophy, to which he said he 
was convinced the Major-General had the 
best right.” 

“The good-natured intentions of Colonel 
Wellesley in doing justice to his ill-used superior, 
were, however, crossed by the interference of the 
Prize-committee, who, in a letter addressed to 
the Commander-in-Chief, General Harris (who 
had inflicted the wrong), by General Floyd, its 
President, stated, that it having been understood 
that Colonel Wellesley had sent General Baird 
the state sword of the late Tippoo Sultaun, he, 
the Commander-in-Chief, was requested by the 
Committee, in the name of the army, to desire 
that the sword might be immediately retur to 
them, as it was theirs, and not Colonel Welles- 
ley’s, to give; and General Floyd added (which, it 
should>seem, under the existing circumstances, 
could not have been a very agreeable announce- 
ment to General Harris), that their object in 
pressing the immediate restitution of the sword 
was, that they might forthwith fulfil a resolution 
which they had formed of presenting it them- 
selves to Gereral Baird by the hand of his Ezcel- 
lency the Commander-in-Chief himself.” 

This letter, coming less in the shape of 
an appeal than a demand, was answered 
by the issuing of an order from head-quar- 
ters, for the General and Field Officers to 
assemble in General Harris’s tent, where 
his Excellency “had the pleasure” of pre- 
senting the sword to General Baird, “in the 
name of the army, as a testimony of their 
high admiration of his courage and conduct 
in the assault.” 

We must refer to the work itself for 
complete evidence to establish our asser- 
tions, that, in the person of General Sir 
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David Baird, one of the most meritorious 
officers in his Majesty’s service was suffered 
to live and die without any adequate 
testimony, from the governments that em- 
ployed him, to his transcendent worth. 
By the Tories he was neglected (we speak 
now of administrations), and by the Whigs 
he was literally ill-treated. We readily, 
on this occasion, abandon “all the Talents” 
to the deserved reproaches of Sir David 
Baird’s biographer. He ought, when all 
the circumstances of the case are consid- 
ered, to have retained the Governorship 
of the Cape of Good Hope; and when 
the clamis of other, and less distinguished 
men, were amply satisfied, he ought to have 
shared in their reward. Yet, 

“In 1814, when Sir David was in London, at 
the time the Emperors and the King of Prussia 
were on a visit to England, a creation of militar 

ers took place, and Lords Lynedoch, Hill, 

resford, Niddry, and Combermere, as forming 
the Duke of Wellington’s ‘Staff,’ had titles and 
pensions of 2,0001. a-year each conferred upon 
them, Sir David, though he handed a plain 
unvarnished memorandum of his services to Lord 
Liverpool, was, as usual, passed by with silent 
indifference.” 


Mr. Hook shrewdly observes,—and there 
can be little doubt who are intended by 
persons in influential quarters— 


“Tt would sound perhaps illiberal to attribute 
the continous neglect of Sir David’s claims to 
an interest excited against him in influential 
quarters; but, certain it is, that the annals of 
military history do not record a similar instance 
of inattention or coldness exhibited towards 
a soldier first amongst the bravest and best,-—who 
never hesitated to put himself in the front of the 
battle, and who never, where he commanded, 
quitted the field but triumphantly.” 


The Second Volume concludes with a 
well-drawn character of the subject of the 
memoir, with an extract from which we 
close our notice of the work :— 


“Tt was in private life that the glories and 
virtues of his public conduct were traced to their 
true Source, and thus have they been even more 
richly embalmed in the seedilontion of many a 
stranger as well as friend ; for the same upright- 
ness of purpose and intention which had inspired 
him with utter fearlessness in the discharge of 
his duty, whether in the desert, the council, 
or the camp, still marked his conduct there. 
There he was ever seen to seek out for ‘the 
TruTH,’ and to seek it only that he might be 
directed by it to that which with him was synony- 
mous—DutTy; or, in the words of one who had 
many opportunities of observing the workings 
of his noble mind,’ ‘He seemed, in every case, 
whether personally interested or not, to be anx- 
ious to discover what was right to be done only 
that he might do it.’ Anything like selfish 
considerations he would never suffer to interfere 
with this his favourite object; and by a look, 
‘more in pity than in anger,’ would he sometimes 
show what he felt, when he thought he observed 
the conduct or meaning of others less influenced 
by this high principle than himself. 

“His respect for religion, and its sacred 
ordinances, was marked and sincere. He wasa 
devout man; and there might have been observa- 
ble in him an ever-anxious earnestness to become 
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more and more acquainted with that scheme of 
divine mercy on which he felt that his highest 
hopes must depend; for, if simplicity and pious 
sincerity of purpose have any virtue, or merit 
- praise, they seem to have been his, who, in 
reli 


gion, no less than in conduct, appeared to 


desire to know the truth, in order, as we have 
already said, to follow it. 

“The comfort and support which he received 
from cherishing and acting upon such principles, 
were happily manifest in his last sufferings. No 
murmur—no complaint—escaped his lips; he 
spoke not of his own distress, he only sought to 
soothe the spirits of those whose affection called 
them to witness it. He saw his end approaching, 
without distraction—without fear—and with all 
the calmness and dignity which settled hope 
inspired ; and, with a full confidence in the mer- 
its of his Redeemer, he waited the somewhat 
tardy advances of his last enemy, till the appoint- 
ed hour came which released the spirit from its 
shattered mansion; and even then the hand of 
death left untouched the fine traces of the calm 
and manly bearing of him whose soul had fled.” 


Gorton’s Topographical Dictionary, 3 vols. 


We have not for many years been called 
upon to notice a work so excellent and 
useful as this Topographical Dictionary of 
Mr. Gorton. It is one upon which immense 
labour has been expended, and the public 
are greatly indebted to the skilful and able 
writer who has had sufficient moral courage 
to commence and complete an undertaking, 
from which the great mass of authors of 
his ability would have shrunk with terror. 
Such a publication has been long wanted— 
the old and now obsolete gazetteers, have 
been too limited in extent and by no means 
accurate in their details. Every public 
man—all who travelled—all who held com- 
mercial intercourse with various parts of 
the country—all professional men, who 
found it necessary to make frequent refer- 
ence to towns and counties, with their 
divisions and subdivisions—in short, all 
“men of the world,” using the term in its 
largest sense, have long needed precisely 
such a work as Mr. Gorton has had the 
industry and the talent to prepare for them. 
To all such, therefore, we strongly recom- 
mend it, as a companion as necessary as 
their eyes or hands—and if our recommen- 
dation be followed in proportion to its value, 
neither public nor private office, counting- 
house or library, will be without it. More- 
over, it is printed with marvellous care, 
contains a large number of maps, and a vast 
variety of information not to be had else- 
where, relative to the changes introduced in 
Great Britain by the Reform Bill. 


By Elizabeth Cullen 
4 vols. 


Passion and Reason. 
Brown. 


As this novel has been some time pub- 
lished, according to our present system of 
noticing only the works recently set forth, 
we should not have commented on it, had 
we not accidently heard thatit is from the 
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pen of the daughter of the once celebrated, 
and still well-remembered, Doctor Brown. 
As a production it belongs to a gone-by 
school of novels: and its appearing in four 
volumes, instead of three, the present 
limitation, is decidedly a disadvantage. 
Nevertheless, the end and object of the 
work are excellent, and nothing can im- 
peach its purely moral tendency. As a 
list of subscribers is prefixed to the first 
and second volumes, we would recommend 
those who do not disapprove of the introduc- 
tion of innocent fictions into their families 
to add their names forthwith, and thus 
secure from failure a novel. full of good 
feeling and much experience. 


Recollections of a Chaperon. Edited by 
Lady Dacre. 3 vols. 

These volumes, with much of the worst 
fashionable slang about them, evince no 
ordinary powers of mind: they unite, in the 
best passages, strong sense with deep ten- 
derness. 

Mrs. Sullivan deserves peculiar tribute 
from a class of females often ill-used, and 
never more than tolerated in society—we 
mean old maids, whom she delicately de- 
nominates women of a certain age. 

We have known many in our time, and 
have often thought of the blight of early 
affection that must have fallen upon them, 
soto change natures that a few years be- 
fore were all that we could have wished or 
imagined. We have known others with the 
frosts of “a certain age” upon their brow, 
whose vanity, surviving their moral and 
corporeal beauty, has rendered them objects 
of ridicule by a perseverance in the affecta- 
tions of youth;—to all such we would 
recommend the study of “Fanny’s kind, 
conscientious, steady, and honest nature.” 
Were all old maids such as “Fanny,” we 
would present a petition to Parliament in 
favour of celibacy. . 

The great strength of Mrs. Sullivan’s vol- 
umes is in the fine tale of Ellen Wareham. 
Well conceived, well written, well devel- 
oped, we hardly know any modern story 
of its cast worthy to lay by its side. We 
recommend it to all who wince .under the 
yoke of imaginary wrongs—to all who are 
sceptical on the fact of woman’s virtue, and 
her spirit of self-sacrifice—to all who can 
appreciate moral justice, and feel sympathy 
with real and undeserved sufferings. We 
only intreat Mrs. Sullivan henceforth to get 
rid of two or three French phrases, which, 
being most hacknied, are most vulgar. 


Visit to Germany and the Low Countries. 
By Sir Arthur Brooke Faulkner, 2 vols. 

Of all travellers commend us to the gos- 
siping one. He who goes everywhere, 
sees, and recounts all things; no matter 
how great, no matter how small—touching 
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and calling into life things that we, b 
our own domestic hearths, do not so muc 
as dream of, giving them a local habitation 
and a name, and increasing our store of in- 
formation tenfold. Had Sterne lived in 
these days, he might have increased his 
traveller’s list amazingly. The “Flying 
Traveller,’ who goes to all places, but re- 
mains blind to all things ; the “ Folio Trav- 
eller,” who sets out as per commission, and 
receives hisdues. Intruth, we might great- 
ly add to the catalogue, by turning over the 
volumes of any circulating library within 
the district. We are not disposed to do 
this; but we are no less bound to confess 
our obligations to Sir A. Brooke for his 
entertaining, though somewhat frivolous, 
volumes. He possesses the happy art of 
saying a great deal in a few words: he 
does not indeed affect either profoundness 
or research—his drawings are not finished, 
but his sketches are pleasant. There is 
life, and animated life, about him; his heart, 
moreover, is warm, and though it sometimes 
betrays him into hasty conclusions, it is of 
the true and generous sort which puts us 
into immediate good humour with human 
nature, and makes us better pleased with 
the aspect of things in general. Our trav- 
eller has revived the Belzoni question with 
a zeal of the most praiseworthy description ; 
and although we cannot join in all the invec- 
tives he heaps upon us poor “ shop-keeping” 
English, yet we confess ourselves ashamed 
of the fact, as Englishmen, that the widow 
of this most enterprising man should need, 
while so much wealth is expended weekly— 
hourly—upon French kickshaws and mere- 
tricious ornaments. A great man is the 
property of the universe, not of a mere nation ; 
and as such every country under the sun 
should do him honour. We do not, with all 
our gratitude for these volumes, see the ne- 
cessity for the two long chapters, towards the 
conclusion, denominated “ Conduct of Moth- 
er Church ;’—they look too like a spin-out 
to finish the work, according to the number 
of pages, and have little or nothing to do 
with “Germany and the Low Countries.” 

The account Sir Arthur gives of King 
Leopold’s popularity (Qy. unpopularity) is 
of the most chilling kind. He has, since 
then, taken unto himself a wife, which, on-dit 
has roused him into activity. Sir Arthur’s 
estimate of his character is, no doubt, a very 
correct one ; this is not the place to canvass 
his merits or demerits. Whoever wishes 
for an opinion formed thereon in the year 
1831 will do well to purchase the volumes 
now upon our table, and we promise them 
they will derive amusement from their pe- 
rusal, 


Traits and Stories of the Irish Peasantry. 
Second Series. 3 vols. 
We received the first volume of this 
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ublication time enough to notice it in the 
enna Number of our Magazine; and 
we rather think it was expected of us so 
to do; but, though it may be in strict accord- 
ance with the habits and peculiarities of 
Irish publishers, to get out their works by 
bits and scraps, it does not suit the habits 
of Englishmen to give ex parte statements 
on the merits of any until they see it all. 
We have perused these three large tomes, 
page by page, cutting with a rapidity and 
earnestness something new to us, in these 
times, through very stubborn paper, and 
exclaiming at the completion of our task, 
—*Well, excellently well done!” Mr. 
Carlton’s pen has been plucked from an 
ongie’s wing ;—there is strength, vigour— 
and, above all—truth, in every story, every 
sentence, every line, he writes ;—truth and 
truths of the sternest—we had almost said 
coarsest kind—but still truth—shadowed by 
the cloud, not glowing in the sun-beam. 

When we saw the announcement of these 
volumes, we fancied that the Tale could not 
avoid being stale and unprofitable ; so much 
had been already written—Sketches—Traits 
—Legends—Horrors—all on the subject of 
Ireland, Irish failings, and Irish sufferings ; 
we anticipated nothing readable, and said— 
what, by the way, we say still—* Why does 
not this gentleman write a novel? he has 
excellent information—clear and powerful 
perceptions—strength and activity. We 
want him to write a novel; we wish to as- 
certain if his constructiveness and imagina- 
tion are equal to his other qualifications for 
this trying task; if they are, he will put 
the best of our raconteurs to their mettle.” 
We said this, and we say it still; but we 
also confess we forgot that Mr. Carlton’s 
drafts on the bank of nature have never 
been dishonoured;—he is no forger of 
scenes and sentences;—no maker up of 
pretty stories and interesting incidents ;— 
the philanthropist may read his productions, 
and while the page is blotted by his tears, 
he will see that single-handed humanity can 
do nothing to relieve the distresses of this 
unhappy land.—The statesman ought to 
read such books as these ; they would tell 
him more of the true state of the country 
than ever he yet heard from the lips of her 
orators, or the despatches of “The cas- 
tle hacks.” The only thing our author fails 
in, is the delineation of female character; 
his peasants—his priests—his horse-stealers 
—his alibi swearers—his drunkards—his 
poor scholars—are not only to the life, but 
alive upon his canvass; he knows little, 
however, of the intricacies, and appears al- 
most incapable of appreciating the nature 
and delicacy, of woman’s mind or woman’s 
tenderness: his maidens are all boisterous 
romps, who give and take kisses, and soap 
their hair to make it shine. His matrons 
are keen and calculating, with nothing to 
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recommend them but a species of animal 
passion for their husbands and children. 
And now a word or two to the Hibernian 
publishers in general. 

How is it that the moment you touch an 
Irish book it falls to pieces ?—the cover either 
disdains any longer to protect the leaves, 
or the leaves take French leave, and decamp 
of themselves ;—the paper is either so thick 
that it breaks your paper-knife, or so thin 
that it wont bear the knife at all—half-a- 
dozen of the pages are wanting at the most 
interestiug part of the narrative, to be sure 
you find them in the next volume, where 
they are exceedingly mal-a-propos, in break- 
ing off the thread of another story. Then 
an unfortunate volume is despatched on its 
travels solus—we beg the publisher’s pardon, 
not solus—for with it comes a note, stating 
that the others“ were not quite ready, but 
would soon be on the road.”—But why the 
, (there !—we were almost moved to 
wrathfulness,) were they notready? What 
prevented it ? or rather, why should anything 
prevent it? Weare told in the preface that 
a fire consumed the volumes, or a portion of 
them, as they first came from the press, but 
that is no excuse for the blunder which ac- 
companied the publishing. We are con- 
vinced that the unbusiness appearance of 
works issuing from the Irisk press is exceed- 
ingly injurious to their English sale: 
they are ten to one more clumsily got up 
than the American books that are sold cheap, 
while these Irish “ big” volumes are charged 
at full London prices. We wish Mr. Carl- 
ton would send forth a cheap edition, that 
“Traits and Stories of the Irish peasantry” 
might be in the hands of the people as well 
as peers. 





Poems, Narrative and Lyrical. By Will‘am 
Motherwell. 

We rejoice in this book—cordially, 
warmly rejoice init. Taken asa whole, it 
is far, far beyond the “run of small volumes 
called poems ;”’—taken in parts, we mean 
the best parts, it is powerful—beautiful ! 

“The wooing song of Jarl Egill” bursts 
upon us in all the majesty and glory of the 
old sea-kings ;—it comes dark, as the Jarl’s 
own raven—yet bright as the hilt of his 
sword— 

“ One wedge of red gold.” 

It is a succession of pictures—tableaux 
vivants, from beginning to end—each clear 
and distinct, until, forgetting the tame 
times in which we dwell, we start from our 
seat to congratulate “Torf Einar’s bright 
daughter” on her conquest of the “ Vikin- 
gir.” We too would be sea-kings! From 
this spirit-stirring strain we turn to one of 
far different mood, to one that Robert 
Burns himself might have been proud to 
acknowledge. 

The ballad of “Jeanie Morrison,”—no 




















high-bred mongrel ballad, with tenderness 
on its tongue, but no feeling in its heart— 
but the most rare of all things to meet with, 
a genuine love ballad, where the affections 
gush forth to overflowing, and the words 
come of themselves until you cannot read 
them, for the mist spreads over your own 
eyes, and you feel suffocated with emotion. 


“ The throssil whusslit in the wood, 
The burn sang to the trees, 
And we, with nature’s heart in tune, 
Concerted harmonies ; 
And on the knowe abune the burn 
For hours thegither sat, 
In the silentness o’ joy—till baith 
Wi’ very gladness grat.” 


What think ye of that as a picture, gen- 
tle reader? Something in the style, or 
rather in the feeling of “Burns and his 
Highland Mary,” yet without a line or an 
image of imitation to mar its effect. We 
wish that our narrow space permitted us to 
particularize many of the other poems in 
this gem-like volume, but we cannot in- 
dulge ourselves more fully. We are, how- 
ever, in honesty bound to observe, that in 
some of the ballads, such as “Elfinland 
Wud,” there is a straining after quaint and 
unnatural rhymes, that we should suppose 
could only emanate from (if such a thing 
ever existed), a poetical antiquary. What 
English reader understands— 

“ Quhan scho was muntit him behynd 

(Blyth be herties quhilkis luve ilk uthir.’’) 7 

Mr. Motherwell ought to send one of 
“the Tongues” with his volume to enable 
us to pronounce such words; nor are we 
quite sure that we like his “ Songs,” so de- 
signated, as much as his “poems.” We 
speak generally, for there are exceptions. 
“Song of the Danish Sea-King,” “the 
Cavalier’s Song,” and some others, are 
worthy the author of “Jarl Egill.” We 
hope this noble poet will soon again cross 
the border; he has done much in a little 
space—he can do much more if so be his 
pleasure. 


The Library of Romance ; 1st vol. Edit- 
ed by Leitch Ritchie—The Ghost-Hunter 
and his Family. By the O’ Hara Family. 


Mr. Leitch Ritchie is a man of great ac- 
complishments, considerable facility, power 
of fancy, and energy of style. As our 
motto has ever been, “Live and let live,” 
we wish him all possible success in his 
Quixotic undertaking—for so we must call 
it—“ offering” as he so generously does, “to 
all authors, great and small, male and fe- 
male, known and unknown, a patient and 
speedy hearing.” Patience must be indeed 
the characteristic of Mr. Leitch Ritchie. 
“The Patient Editor!” but as to the 
“speed” that will enable him to “hear”—or 
“see” the productions his offer must bring 
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upon him, we doubt! During the past 
month we have looked into every news- 
paper obituary, expecting to see some such 
announcement as the following :— 

“We regret to state, that Mr. Leitch 
Ritchie expired this morning of undigested 
manuscripts. The Coroner’s Inquest re- 
turned the following verdict—‘Died of 
Literary Repletion.’” 

Or, “We are extremely concerned to 
hear that the body of Mr. Leitch Ritchie 
was, after considerable difficulty, extricated 
from an overwhelming mass of heavy MLS., 
which the benevolent announcement in his 
‘Library of Romance’ induced a variety of 
authors to heap upon him; to such an ex- 
tent was he overwhelmed by their quantity 
—and, we lament to add, suffocated by 
their quality.” But we suppose it has not 
come to this: and, truth to say (and we are 
now serious), we should lament the occur- 
rence of such a catastrophe most sincerely ; 
for we should miss the kind-hearted Editor 
in many ways; he is so capable of doing 
all things well, that we are in duty bound to 
tell all worthy booksellers to keep their eye 
upon him, as a dangerous person to the old 
“system.” 

At this period we have perused the “ Ghost 
Hunter” with feelings of peculiar interest. 
It is not Banim in his strength—though he 
is strong still—but it is the “ O’Hara Family” 
—-softened and subdued by circumstances— 
over which even genius cannot triumph. 

There is more tenderness, more delicacy 
shown in the development of female char- 
acter, than we have ever before met with in 
the works of this powerful novelist; and 
the whole tale is so truly dramatic, that we 
can fancy Miss Kelly the natural represen- 
tative of Rose Brady—that most simple and 
affectionate of Irish girls. Banim never 
conceived a character more finely than the 
young “Ghost Hunter,” Morris Brady ; it is 
a bold and striking outline—but it is only an 
outline—leaving much to the reader’s imagin- 
ation, and will, therefore, be differently es- 
timated by different persons. 

One word as to the author. We have 
heard that he is ill—in a strange land—and 
bowed by Poverty. And we say to those to 
whom God has given much—*Spare of 
your abundance, and show your gratitude to 
Literature, by contributing towards the 
relief of one who has laboured unceasing- 
ly for your gratification and improvement.” 


The Fairy Mythology; Mustrative of the 
Romance and Superstition of Various Coun- 
tries. By Thomas Keightley. 2 vols. 

The author, in his Preface, honestly avows 
that this is not a reprint, but a reissue. Be 
that as it may, we are glad to see the vol- 
umes with the advantage of a good book- 
seller’s name atthe bottom of the first page ; 
it gives usthe assuranee that what is really 
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valuable will be sentinto those particular 
quarters where it will be justly appreciated. 
We remember having been exceedingly in- 
terested in this work when it made its first 
bow to the public: we are not quite sure 
that we care as much about fairies now as 
we did then; butif we love the “good 
people” less, we certainly do not value Mr. 
Keightley’s labours at a lower rate than 
formerly, and we have seldom met within 
such acompass so much research. We 
recommend them to all who would become 
acquainted with so delicate a mythology. 


The Modern Sabbath Examined. 


The object of this treatise is to institute 
an examination of the arguments usually 
adduced in support of the doctrine of the 
perpetuity of the weekly Sabbath, under 
the Christian dispensation. The conclu- 
sion at which the author arrives is, that, 
however expedient and excellent, both as a 
religious and political institution, the ob- 
servance of one day of rest in every seven 
may be, the arguments in disproof of any 
Sabbatical law under the Christian economy 
are, in his opinion, complete and irrefraga- 
ble. Logicians say that no man can prove 
a negative ; but the author’s meaning evi- 
dently is, that no scriptural grounds can be 
adduced from the New ‘Testament for 
transferring the obligation respecting the 
seventh day of the week, imposed upon the 
Jews by the fourth commandment of the 
Decalogue, to the Christian dispensation, 
with a change of the day from the seventh 
to the first; that, in fact, the command for 
sanctifying the Sabbath was one of those 
positive precepts peculiarto the Jewish poli- 
ty, which, therefore, necessarily ceased to 
be obligatory when the Mosaic dispensation 
was fulfilled, and merged in the Christian. 

The treatise is written with great moder- 
ation, care, and skill. We were somewhat 
surprised not to observe in it any reference 
to the well-known work of the Archbishop 
of Dublin on this subject. Dr. Whateley 
contends that the Christian obligation to 
observe Sunday as a day peculiarly sacred 
to the duties of religion, is derived, not 
from the Bible, but from the ordinances of 
the Christian Church, which is, in effect, 
the conclusion of the author before us. 
With this difference, however, that he 
does not seem disposed to give quite so 
much value or authority to the decrees and 
ordinances of the church, at least as bind- 
ing on the consciences of men, as his Grace 
of Dublin very naturally wishes to ascribe 
to them. 


The Entomological Magazine, No. II. 


We are well pleased to see a second 
Number of this admirable work, and to in- 
form our readers that it is no whit inferior 
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to the first. Among the papers, (which are, 
however, mostly of a scientific character), 
we find some of general interest, more 
particularly one on blight, by Rusticus, an 
extract from which will tend more to recom- 
mend the Magazine than any commenda- 
tion of ours :— 


““ Now for the moth. This is a beautiful little 
creature ; its wings are studded with silvery shin- 
ing specks as though they were inlaid with pre- 
cious gems. It is the most beautiful of the beau- 
tiful tribe to which it belongs, yet, from its hab- 
its not being known, it is seldom seen in the moth 
state; and the apple-grower knows no more than 
the man in the moon to what cause he is indebted 
for his basketsful of worm-eaten windfalls in the 
stillest weather. To find the moth in the day- 
time, the trunks of the apple-trees should be 
carefully looked over; or, if your orchard be 
surrounded by a wooden fence, it may frequently 
be found sitting against it with its pretty wings 
neatly folded round it. Towards evening, in fact, 
just at sunset, it begins to move, and may then be 
seen hovering about the little apples, which, b 
the time the moth leaves the chrysalis, the mid- 
dle of June, are well knit, and consequently fit 
for the reception of its eggs, which it lays in the 
eyes, one only in each, by introducing ——e 
ovipositor between the leaves of the calyx, whic 
form atent above it that effectually shields it 
from inclemency of weather or any other casualty, 
As soon as the egg hatches, the little grub gnaws 
a hole in the crown of the apple, and soon buries 
itself in its substance; and it is worthy of re- 
mark that the rind of the apple, asif to afford 
every facility to the destroyer, is thinner here 
than in any other part, and consequently more 
easily pierced. The grub, controlled by an unvary- 
ing instinct, eats into the apple obliquely down- 
wards, and by thus avoiding the core and pips in 
no way hinders its growth; at first it makes but 
slow progress, being little bigger than a thread; 
but, after afortnight, its size and its operations 
have much increased; it has now eaten half way 
down the apple, and the position of the hole at 
the top, if the apple continue upright or nearly 
so, is inconvenient for a purpose it has, up to this 
time, been used for, that is, as a pass to get rid of 
its little pellets of excrement, which are some- 
thing like fine sawdust or coarse sand; another 
communication with the outer air is therefore 
required, and it must be so constructed as to allow 
the power of gravity to assist in keeping it clear; 
it is, accordingly, made directly downward to- 
wards that part of the apple which is lowest, and 
thus the trouble of thrusting the pellets upwards 
through the eye of the apple is saved, and a con- 
stant admission is given to a supply of air with- 
out any labour. The hole, however, now made is 
not sufficiently open for an observer to gain, by 
its means, any knowledge of what is going on 
within ; this is only to be obtained by cutting 
open a number of apples as they advance towards 
ripeness ; the hole is, however, very easily seen, 
from its always having adhering to it on the out- 
side an accumulation of the little grains which 
have been thrust through. Having completed 
this work the grub returns towards the centre of 
the apple, where he feeds at his ease. When 
within a few days of being full fed, he for the 
first time enters the core, through a round hole 
gnawec in the hard horny substance which 
always separates the pips from the pul 
fruit, and the destroyer now finds himself in that 
sang chamber which codlings, in particular, 
always have in their centre. From this time he 
eats only the pips, never again tasting the more 
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common pulp which hitherto had satisfied his un- 
sophisticated palate; now nothing less than the 
highly-flavoured aromatic kernels will suit his 
tooth, and on these, for a few days, he feasts in 
luxury. Some how or other the pips of an apple 
are connected with its growth as the heart of an 
animal with its life ;—injure the heart an animal 
dies ;—injure the pipsan apple falls. Whether the 
fall of his house gives the tenant warning to quit, I 
cannot say, but quit he does, and that almost 
immediately; he leaves the core, crawls along 
his breathing and clearing-out gallery, the mouth 
of which, before nearly closed, he now gnaws 
into a smooth round hole, which will permit him 
free passage without hurting his fat, soft, round 
body; then out he comes, and, for the first time 
in his life, finds himself in the open air. He now 
wanders about on the ground till he finds the 
stem of a tree; up this he climbs, and hides 
himself in some nice little crack in the bark. I 
should remark that the fall of the apple, the 
exit of the grub,and his wandering to a place of 
security, usually take place in the night time. In 
this situation he remains, without stirring, for a 
day or two, asif to rest himself after the uncom- 
mon fatiuge of a two yards’ march; he then 
gnaws away the bark a little to get further in out 
of the way of observation; and, having made a 
smooth chamber big enough for his wants, he 
spins a beautiful little milk-white silken case, in 
which, after a few weeks, he becomes a chrysalis, 
and in this state remains throughout the winter, 
&ec. &c.” 

This writer seems thoroughly to have 
investigated the subject on which he treats, 
and his communications are rendered as 
useful to the horticulturist as they are in- 
teresting to the general reader, by contain- 
ing invariably an account of the most effica- 
cious mode of expelling the various descrip- 
tions of blight by which our orchards and 
gardens are so often rendered unproduc- 
tive. The other contributors to the present 
number are the Rev. C. S. Bird, M.A., F.L. 
S., Francis Walker, F.L.S., A. H. Haliday, 
M.A., John Curtis, F.L.S., George Wailes, 
and George R. Waterhouse; and we must 
not omit to mention that it also contains a 
neatly-coloured copper-plate engraving of 
insects. 


Selections from the Choric Poetry of the Greek 
Dramatic Writers. Translated into English 
Verse by J. Anstice, B.A. 


These translations are from the pen of 
the accomplished professor of classical lit- 
erature in King’s College, London. They 
are executed apparently with great facility, 
and in general are spirited and elegant as 
well as faithful. The copiousness of illus- 
tration in the notes also bears ample testi- 
mony to the varied acquirements of the pro- 
fessor in those lighter fields of modern lit- 
erature, which so gracefully combine with 
and adorn the severer studies which are 
requisite to constitute a good classical scho- 
lar. The selections embrace a very large 
proportion of the choral parts of such of the 
Greek tragedies as remain to us. Of Aris- 
tophanes there is but a single brief speci- 
men. In all we miss, of course, the extra- 
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ordinary power and seeming originality of 
poetic thought which used so to astonish and 
delight us in Shelley’s specimens of this 
kind; but it would be very unfair to try 
Mr. Anstice, or indeed any living man, 
by such a standard. The defect of the 
book, if we must, in the exercise of our crit- 
ical vocation, point out a defect, is the want 
of a connected form, or a definite purpose. 
It is a book of fragments, resembling rather 
the note book of a poetical student than the 
work of a professor designed and prepared 
for publication. Nevertheless, it is a very 
pleasing little volume, which well deserves 
to be in the hands of every student of the 
Greek tragedies. 


Sermons. By the Rev. Henry Stebbing, 
M.A. &¢. 

Mr. Stebbing’s Sermons, like all the other 
works we have seen from his pen, evince 
the good sense and the good feeling of their 
author. The present volume contains twenty- 
two discourses, on a variety of subjects—se- 
lected, we presume, from those which he has 
preached in the course of his duty, as alter- 
nate morning preacher at Saint James’s 
Chapel, Hamstead Road. They are plain, 
practical discourses, soundly and earnestly 
written, and such as, without possessing 
any very great claims on the score of either 
profound theological knowledge or lofty or 
impassioned eloquence, are yet perhaps not 
the less fitted on that account to be useful 
in the ministration of parochial duty, or 
suited to the closet of the private Christian. 
Were we to particularize any, where we 
were pleased with all, we should say that 
the sermon on the “Pursuit of Happiness,” 
was one of those which we have read with 
especial pleasure, and not, we trust, without 
advantage. 


Bellegarde; the Adopted Indian Boy. 
3 vols. 

There is a quiet and intelligent vein 
throughout these volumes, which proves 
them to be the production of no ordinary 
person. We never met a novel more free 
from meretricious ornament, from false ex- 
citement, from vulgar prejudice, than “ Belle- 
garde.” It is a sound, rational book, con- 
taining much information about America, 
and a sufficient quantity of romantic inci- 
dent to justify any young lady in “falling” 
desperately in love with the hero. There 
is a long and well-written introduction, set- 
ting forth, what we believe is now pretty 
gencrally admitted, that Mrs. Trollope was 
a lady of vivid imagination, to whom the 
love of slander awarded a station—and the 
“Quarterly ” a bellows!—seeking to puff 
the “elderly gentlewoman” into respecta- 
ble notoriety, forgetful how long it was 
since they had ceased to be either re- 
spectful or respectable themselves! But 
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we are tired of such trolloping stuff, and 
recur with pleasure to a more true and in- 
teresting picture of America and American 
habits—recommending to all who would cul- 
tivate a kindly acquaintance with our trans- 
atlantic neighbours a careful perusal of 
“ Bellegarde.” The scene is laid in Canada, 
during a period of great excitement; and 
the principal character is, as the title de- 
notes, an Indian boy—with the natural pas- 
sions, but also the natural affections, of the 
savage race from which he has sprung. The 
heroine is a beautiful creation. The other 
actors in the drama are a mixture of English, 
French, and Indian, and their combined 
efforts succeed in maintaining throughout 
the interest of a powerfully-conceived tale. 
It is not however in the story that consists 
the chief merit of the volumes. The au- 
thor has opened and explained a series of 
new and striking pictures of American life, 
habits, and peculiarities, such as are cer- 
tainly not to be met with elsewhere. He 
has moreover a very intimate knowledge— 
but a kindly knowledge—of human nature ; 
and there is a fine moral in all he writes. 
Divested of the interest of fiction, it would 
still be a valuable book; with it, it is both 
valuable and interesting. Whoever he is, 
itis evident that much of his life has been 
spent—and profitably spent—among the 
scenes he describes, and it is also obvious, 
that the persons he paints are not the crea- 
tures of imagination. That they have “lived 
and moved and had their being,” we have 
no doubt. The lessons they have taught 
have not been lost upon the observer. He 
has used them for his purpose; but that 
purpose is a most excellent one—to incul- 
cate virtue—to teach how errors may be 
avoided, and how excellencies may be im- 
itated. 


The Book of Beauty. By L. E. L. 


We have headed this exquisite volume 
uccording to our own notions of propriety, and 
openly tell Mr. Charles Heath he has dis- 
played a want of gallantry in calling the 
annual Heath’s Book of Beauty; his 
only merit consisting in selecting from 
the works of Boxall, the Misses Sharp, 
Stone, and other artists of eminence, por- 
traits of the most beautiful females they 
could either copy or imagine. He has 
given occasion to some wag to rebaptize it 
Heath’s Harem.” With perhaps two or 
three exceptions he has chosen wisely. 
The plates are well calculated to become 
popular; and if not in the highest style of 
art, are generally speaking of great excel- 
lence. Beautiful as the portraits may be, 
the great charm of the book rests upon its 
claims to literary distinction We have 
long been acquainted with Miss Landon 
as a true and impassioned poet: we marvel- 
led much at the graphic sketches, and the 
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shrewd and vivid knowledge of human na- 
ture, set forth in her novel of “ Romance 
and Reality ;” we had read an occasional 
prose tale of her’s in the annuals,—but still 
we were unprepared for the varied talent 
exhibited in “L. E. L.’s Book of Beauty.” 
The first story is one of great originality and 
imagination: a worthy successor to the 
“ Arabian Nights,’—as wonderful as “ Alad- 
din’s Lamp,” but steeped in sorrow! The 
second, called “The Talisman,” is perhaps 
the best written in the volume ; the style is 
more polished; we do not meet with little 
abrupt sentences, that frequently break up 
a pleasant dream, and which a little atten- 
tion could so easily soften and harmonize. 
The description of London, as seen from 
Waterloo Bridge, and the feelings excited 
by the view of our great city, are finely and 
classically portrayed. The conclusion of 
the story is effective and highly wrought.— 
“The Knife” is a tale of strong interest, 
and powerful dramatic effect, essentially 
different from the other two we have par- 
ticularized, but perfect in its way; the con- 
trast between the male and female gypsey 
is natural and affecting. We cannot enter 
into the poetic merits of the volume, or 
dwell longer upon its prose ; enough that 
the “Book of Beauty” is worthy of the 
genius and industry of one of the most ex- 
traordinary and meritorious writers of our 
time. 


LITERARY REPORT. 


“ Tales of Poland,” from the pen of Mrs. Charles 
Gore, are announced for early publication. 

Mr. D’Israeli, we understand, is about to publish 
a new work in three volumes. 

Literature and Art.—According to the supple- 
ment to “ Bent’s Literary Advertiser,” which 
contains a list of the new books and principal en- 
gravings published in London during the year 
1832; it appears that the number of books is about 
1180, exclusive of new editions, pamphlets or pe- 
riodicals, being eighty more than in the year 1831. 
The number of engravings is 99 (including forty 

rtraits), fifteen of which are engraved in the 
ine manner, fifty-seven in mezzotint, seven in 
chalk, nine aquatint, and eleven in lithography. 
The number of engravings published in 1831 was 
ninety-two (including fifty portraits), viz. eighteen 
in line, fifty mezzotint, ten chalk, five lithograph, 
six aquatint, and three etchings. 

We are informed that the public may shortly 
expect from the pen of Mrs. Lee (late Mrs. Bow- 
ditch) a Biographical Memoir of the late Baron 
Cuvier. Mrs. Lee enjoyed the intimacy of the 
Baron for many years. 


THE DRAMA. 


Covent-GaRDEN.—THE pantomime having 
“gone off” as usual, to the satisfaction of the 
manager and the audience,—Puss in Boots, or 
the Miller’s Son, has gradually but fairly given 

lace to other, but scarcely more attractive pieces. 
Vith the exception of a clever play—for it can be 
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described neither as tragedy, comedy, or farce— 
the novelties at Covent-Garden have been very 
rare. Our readers may give their own interpre- 
tation to the word. r. Jerrold’s Nell Gwynne, 
has had a run, and very deservedly so; for albeit 
not of the higher class, it is, by comparison, ex- 
cellent—better than aught we have seen of late 
years, and of far greater merit than either of the 
dramas the author had previously written. Mr. 
Jerrold has formed a just estimate of the character 
of Mistress Eleanor; he has entered with much 
tact and judgment into the peculiar spirit of the 
times—has made his arrangements with a shrewd 
eye to dramatic effect—and has introduced his 
“persons” with considerable skill. His language 
if neither elegant nor powerful, is sensible at all 
times, and often witty. In short he is a good but 
not a first-rate dramatic writer; and if he be suc- 
cessful he has earned and deserved success. The 

ante. of Nell Gwynne however offers another 
inducement to abler men to write for the stage. 
If the public are more than satisfied with Mr. 
Jerrold—we rejoice that it is so—how much 
ay ol are the chances in favour of many who 

ave been deterred, by circumstances that cannot 
long exist, from the employment of their talents 
in a similar way. Mr. Knowles (!) and Mr. Jer- 
rold (!) are now “at the top of the tree!” The 
story of Nell Gwynne is well known—and it has 
been repeated of late in all the newspapers. We 
need not relate it here. The actors did their best. 
Miss Taylor, as the Dame, Mr. Jones, as the 
Merry Monarch, and Keeley, as Orange Moll, 
ap their parts to admiration. The Drama has 

ept its place,—and is likely to be repeated often 
throughout the season. It is stated, however, 
that Mr. Jerrold has been engaged—received a 
commission as the artists say—to produce a sequel 
—being other acts to follow the acts we have al- 
ready seen,—and that Mistress Eleanor is to be 
introduced upon the stage in her character of 
mistress to Charles the Second ; the stage and the 
cottage giving place to the ball-room and the 
court. If Mr. Jerrold does this Mr. Jerrold will 
do wrong. He is unfitted for such a task—both 
by nature and habit. His thoughts, his readings, 
and his observations, have all been directed into 
another channel. It is perhaps wrong to say a man 
cannot do that which he has never attempted— 
but if we could augur failure of any writer in such 
a case, it is of Mr. Jerrold. ‘‘ We pray him avoid 
it.’ 





Drury Lane.—Harlequin Traveller, or the 
World Turned Inside-out, the production of Mr. 
Peake, did much for Drury Lane, but Mr. Stan- 
field’s Diorama did more ; and together they have 
contributed to preserve the theatre for a short 
while longer,—a matter about which the managers 
seem to be marvellously indifferent. The news- 
paper press during the last few weeks have had 
more occupation in rating Captain Polhill for want 
of courtesy—or rather for gross folly and injustice 
—than in criticising the performances at his 
house. One and all, it would appear, have had 
something to complain of: the great complaint 
being that, from all 
things” of the theatre, he either withdraws or 
withholds the privilege (if it can be so called) by 
which admission is obtained, for purposes of busi- 
ness, without expense. He has reaped his reward, 
—his theatre is neglected, and he is untroubled 
at least by a press of one description. 


ADELPHI.—This little theatre is deservedly 
successful. Mr. Yates does not pretend to enter 


into competition with the large but almost desert- | 


ed houses of Drury Lane and Covent Garden, but 
he is gathering in the harvest while they are only 











picking up the scattered blades of corn. He has 
ad a pleasant and profitable pantomime, and, al- 
though he keeps his stock pieces a little too long 
before our eyes, they do not appear to grow stale, 
but attract as many as histheatre can hold. Mrs. 
Yates is still to be seen in Henriette,—and may 
be seen twice or thrice without wearying. She 
is, to our minds, second only to Miss Kelly in 
the walk she has chosen. 


Tue Srranp TuHeatre.—Miss Kelly has 
opened the Strand Theatre under peculiar cir- 
cumstances. The Lord Chamberlain ‘has taken 
her by the hand,” contributed money and influence 
to forward her plans, and extended to her several 
privileges for which others might have asked in 
vain. She deserves it all. Her excellent char- 
acter as a woman, and her unrivalled talents as 
an actress, demanded from the “high in office” 
the utmost aid and patronage they were enabled 
togive. Her undertaking is an extraordinary one 
—such as only a woman of strong mind and re- 
markable abilities could have attempted in the 
first place, and rendered successful in the next. 
Of her “‘ Dramatic Recollections,” she is herself 
the only heroine—performing the parts of Mrs. 
Parthian, Mrs. Miffy, Mrs. Mattocks, Mrs. Drake, 
and so forth, with wonderful effect, and witha 
sige of lungs almost supernatural. Many of 

er stories are admirably told, and there is no 
small sparkling of wit—enough at least to keep 
the audience in excellent humour, although there 
are no jokes that are questionable, or allusions 
that ought tomake a woman blush. We have had 
but one opportunity of attending her theatre ; 
we shall visit it again during the coming month, 
and report upon it at greater length. 





FINE ARTS. 


THE new Society of Painters in Water Colours 
have recently had several meetings, the object of 
which has been to direct public attention to the 
circumstances under which their exhibitions of 
last year took place, and to form some plan for 
bringing their works forward under auspices more 
favourable ; to procure, in short, contributions 
from the professors and patrons of art, so that 
they may not again suffer a pecuniary loss. They 
have a just claim for the assistance they ask for 
and expect. The old Water Colour Society, it is 
known, is an exclusive body—its profits are con- 
siderable, and each member has a due share. 
They are very limited in number, and whatever be 
the merits of a brother artist, he has no chance of 
being classed among them until a vacancy occurs. 
We do not quarrel with their system ; they have an 
undoubted right to do as they please; but we 
maintain that another society, adopting no such 
restrictions—but open to all, and instituted for 
the benefit of all—has greater claims upon public 
support. The water-colour draughtsmen have 
done much to render England the envy of other 
nations, as far as art is concerned. Our conti- 
nental neighbours dispute our pretensions to superi- 
ority in owls, but readily admit they have ‘not yet 


who do not say only “ sweet | approached us as painters in water-colours. To 


preserve this pre-eminence, our artists should be 
encouraged. Patronage is almost necsssary to an 
artist’s existence. His works must be seen to be 


| appreciated. And unless he has the means of 


exhibiting them, they must rot and he must starve. 
We are, therefore, happy in being enabled to lay 


| before the public the plans of the new Society of 


Painters in Water Colours. We sincerely wish 
it success, and shall do all in our power to pro- 
mote it. We extract the following from a report 


| ofthe proceedings on the 8th instant, at a meeting 


held in the Freemasons’ Hall :— 
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Mr. Joseph Powell was called to the chair, and 
read the report drawn up by the Secretary to the 
Committee of Management —— two years 
since ; this report was of some length, and gave a 
very clear and satisfactory statement of their pro- 
ceedings tothe present time. It fairly pointed out 
what might be considered imperfections in their 
system, with the remedy for them founded on ac- 
tual experience. It strongly inculcated the ne- 
cessity of strict unanimity, and an entire obedience 
to the rules deliberately formed for the direction 
of its members, without which it would be vain 
to expect prosperity—gave anexact statement of 
receipts and expenditure at the exhibition at their 
gallery, No. 16, Old Bond-Street, as well as the 
general expenses; and having eloquently eulo- 
gised “‘ the public press” for its generous and ju- 
dicious advocacy of the fine arts at all times, but 
particularly for its approval of the liberal princi- 
ples upon which this Society is founded, and upon 
which it has heretofore been conducted ,—it also 
sac acknowledged the liberatity of the no- 

lemen and gentlemen who had contributed 
towards its funds ; and closed by recommending 
a new committee of management, the time for 
which the former committee had been elected 
having expired. This recommendation was agreed 
to, and the new committee was chosen by ballot, 
from amongst the artists only, as being the most 
proper persons to conduct the affairs of their own 
profession. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Royat AsTRoNoMIcAL Socrety.—Sir J. 
HERSCHEL read observations of Biela’s comet; 
we give the following extract :—“ It was not,” says 
Sir John, “till about 84 sid. time, on the night 
of the 4-5th November, that the clouds were suffi- 
ciently dispersed from the comet’s place to allow 
a view of it. Being then, however, at a much 
greater altitude than when seen the night before, 
it was proportionally brighter, and was, indeed, a 
very fine and brilliant object. The trace of a tail 
or branch in the same direction as previously ob- 
served, though extremely feeble, was now unequiv- 
ocal, andthe central point not to be overlooked. 
It had not, however, the appearance ofa star, 
but seemed more analogous to the central point 
in some nebulz, such as that in Andromeda, which 
is probably 7 nebula much more condensed 
than the rest. The comet’s diameter could not 
be estimated under 5’; and some degree of nebu- 
losity was suspected even beyond that limit.’ 
From these observations, Sir John Herschel is of 
opinion that the approximate place of the comet 
must have been AR. 105 15m 345; decl.+7° 
36' 34''. Interpolated from Henderson’s Epheme- 
ris, and computed from Damoiseau’s Elements, it 


is AR. 10% 12” 30s; dele. + 8° 7’. 


Society or Arts.—Mr. Aikin read an essay 
on the liquids used for artificial light, and the man- 
ufacture of lamps. The lecturer began this illus- 
tration with some observations on the manufac- 
ture of oils, animal and vegetable, and noticed the 
beautiful light produced from naphtha, a mineral 
oil, or fluid bitumen—or, less technically, coal- 
tar—the use of which is almost peculiar to Bri- 
tain. Filaments of flax, cotton, or other fibrous 
substances. form the best medium for obtaining 
light with oil ; though asbestos, amianthus, and pla- 
tina wire, are sometimes used ; so that the substance 
need not necessarily be filaceous, but solid, burn- 
ing by capillary attraction. Oil lamps are of the 
greatest antiquity—Moses speaks of them; but 
the ancient Greeks, according to Homer, were 





Critical Notices. 


The halls of Me- 
nelaus were lit by torches ; and Penelope herself 


unacquainted with their use. 


went to bed by torch-light! To the Romans, on 
the contrary, the lamp was well known, as a 
pears from Pliny, and the great variety of antique 
specimens obtained from Pompeii and Herculane- 
um. A number of these relics of ancient art, 
from the common clay vessel, resembling in shape a 
glass-blower’s shoe-lamp, to the elegant bronze de- 
vice, were placed on the lecture-table : among 
the latter was the lamp used by Napoleon Buona- 
parte in the camp and the library; it was dug 
from the ruins of Pompeii or Herculaneum, and its 
classical associations must, in the mind of the 
Emperor, have counterbalanced its inconvenience. 
This lamp is of a boat-like shape, with a serpent 
gracefully curving over it, and forming a sort of 
handle. Mr. Aikin noticed the peculiarities of 
the lamps now in use. The bird-fountain lamp, 
so called because it resembles those pretty crystal 
vessels attached to bird-cages, burns by atmos- 
pheric pressure ; air being excluded from the re- 
servoir, the liquid contained in it does not descend 
and escape at the orifice below. Such lamps do 
well enough when affixed to walls; but the 
fountain casts every object behind it inthe shade, 
if it be placed in any other situation. The Ar- 
gand lamp, invented fifty years ago by M. Ar- 
gand, is the greatest improvemont in lamps: it 
burns, as most people are aware, by a current of 
air passing through acylinder in the middle of 
the wick, by which means the natural inferiority 
of light produced from oil is made superior to that 
from candles. 





Lectures ON THE Ear.—Mr. Curtis has re- 
cently delivered a series of lectures on the dis- 
eases of the ear. The lecturer took occasion to 
remark, that nearly twenty years had elapsed 
since he delivered his first course on the anatomy, 

hysiology, and pathology of the ear; and he was 

appy to find that the mode of treatment pursued 
at the institution, which had relieved above 15,- 
000 patients, had not only been successfully em- 
ployed in this country, but also in France, Germa- 
ny, and America: and that much light had been 
thrown on ottorrhea, and deafness and dumbness 
—diseases of the most formidable character. 
Many discoveries had been made by chance, 
many from observation; and of the latter class 
was the important one he had now the pleasure 
of communicating to the profession, viz. that in 
treating cases of deafness conjoined with amauro- 
sis, or gutta serena, frequently the worst species 
of blindness, he had, by attending to the local and 
constitutional treatment, while removing the 
deafness, frequently succeeded in restoring sight, 
without the pain and uncertainty of an operation ; 
and from what he had seen during his long and 
extensive practice in diseases of the ear, he was 
convinced that remedies of a similar nature were 
equally efficacious in those of the eye, if had re- 
course to in the incipient stage. At the conclu- 
sion, the lecturer traced the connexion of the 
nerves of the eye and ear; and remarked on the 
important function of the ganglionic plexus of 
nerves, and particularly on the great sympathetic, 
which by its communications with the principal 
parts of the body, exercises a leading influence on 
the organs of hearing and sight ; and the derange- 
ment of which is often tiie cause of disease con- 
nected with the semilunar ganglion and solar 
plexus. As illustrative of his views of disease, he 
exhibited some rare and valuable preparations of 
the eye and ear, which excited much interest. 
The whole lecture was highly instructive and 
gratifying. 





Royar Irish AcapEMy.—The origin and use 
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Varieties. 


of the Round Towers of Ireland has been a topic 
of speculation and literary controversy to writers 
of an consti. from the days of Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, who flourished in the twelfth century, to 
the present. : : 

In their anxiety to arrive at some satisfactory 
elucidation of the subject, the Royal Irish Acade- 
my, in December, 1830, proposed a premium of a 
gold medal and 501. to the author of an approved 
essay, in which all particulars respecting them 
was expected to be explained. 

On the 17th of December last, they decided on 
the point by awarding the gold medal and 501. to 
George Petrie, Esq., and a gold medal to Henry 
O’Brien, Esq. 

The theories which those two gentlemen ad- 
vocate are directly opposed. Mr. Petrie’s is not a 
new one—it is that which Montmorenci supported 
before, viz.—their being repositories for valuables 
belonging to the early Christian institutions. Mr. 
O’Brien tee broached an entirely novel thought, 
carrying his researches to an era mye | anterior to 
Christianity ; proving the existence of those struc- 
tures before the light of revelation ever dawned ; 
opening up the antiquities of the whole ancient 
world in illustration of his hypothesis; and con- 
necting the edifices with the celebration of certain 
rites, the most interesting and engrossing in the 
whole compass of human occupations. As to the 
exact nature or accuracy of his proofs, we are not 
at liberty yet to pronounce : his book, at all events, 
is a novelty. 

, —- understand that both essays are to be pub- 
ished. 


VARIETIES. 


Interesting Relic.—A boat, shaped somewhat 
like a canoe, 12 feet in length, and 34 in breadth, 
and obviously made out of a solid piece of black 
oak, was dug up, about three weeks ago, at Moss- 
side, by the tenant’s sons, while employed in 
stubbing and levelling an elevated spot of ground, 
with an eye to the future operations of the plough. 
Moss-side is on the estate of Mable, and the relic 
in question has been gifted to Mr. Howat, the 
proprietor, who will be happy to preserve it for 
the inspection of the curious. The tree seems to 
have been 24 feet in thickness, and the excavation 
is as near as may be 14 foot. At both ends two 
small holes had been bored or ground into the 
wood, for the purpose, very probably, of dragging 
the boat with ropes. The timber on the outside is 
much decayed, but within it appears to be pretty 
fresh, and the boat, when found, was little more 
than two feet beneath the surface, where it rested, 
fore and aft, on a little hillock of stones. Tradi- 
tion says of Lochar— 

“ First a wood, and then a sea, 

Now a moss, and aye will be ;” 
and little doubt can exist that the same remark 
may be age to Mable moss. An aged person, 
who resides near Moss-side, remembers when a 
friend of his found an anchor embedded in the 
flow. This happened a great number of years 
skice; and an old woman with whom we con- 
versed, records the following remarkable story, 
which was current nearly half a century ago. 
Previous to her womanhood, a party of sailors 
from the Nith, made a voyage to Norway, and 
while on shore one day met a veteran tar, whose 
age was computed at a hundred years. On learn- 
ing that they were from Scotland, he eagerly 
enquired what port they sailed from, and the 
moment the el Nith was mentioned, remarked, 
“T knew it well, and many atime have anchored 
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in my younger days at the Ironcleuch of Tra- 
ueer.” And this, it appears, was the ancient or 
former name of the place where the boat was 
found.— Dumfries Courier. 





The Sinking Fund.—By an official statement 
made by the Lords of the Treasury it appears that 
the net revenue of the country for the year ending 
on the 10th October last, over the expenditure, 
was 467,3911. 9s. 7d. ‘The Commissioners for the 
reduction of the National Debt have in conse- 
quence given notice that in the present quarter, 
ending on the 5th April next, one-fourth part of 
this excess of revenue will be appropriated to the 
liquidation of the debt in the following manner : 
—A sum of 100,000/. will be appropriated in the 
purchase of Exchequer Bills; 11,8181. 8s. 1d. in 
the purchase of Stock; and 4,9991. lls. 1d. will 
be applied to pay off the Bank of England for cer- 
tain advances made by the Directors to pay off dis- 
sentients to the reduction of the Four per Cents. 
To the amount to be invested is added 2,9431. 
interest on donations made for the reduction of 
the national debt. The purchases of the Commis- 
sioners for the reduction of the National Debt 
have been suspended since the 10th January in 
last year. In the previous quarter there were in- 
vested, on behalf of the Sinking Fund, 173,8181. 
8s. 9d., the Lords of the Treasury having certified 
that the income of the country over the expenditure 
for the year ending the 5th July, 1831, was 1,895,- 
2731. 15s. 33d. Of this sum one-fourth of the 
amount, or 473,818. 8s. 9d. was invested in the 
quarter ending January 5, 1832, in the following 
manner :—There was applied in the purchase of 
Exchequer Bills 400,0001., in the purchase of 
Stock 72,9111. 12s. 4d. and to pay the Bank for 
advances made to pay the proprietors of the Four 
per Cent. Stock, who dissented from receiving 34 
per Cents., 9061. 16s. 5d. The last purchases o! 
the Commissioners for the reduction of the Debt, 
previously to the suspension of the investments on 
behalf of the Sinking Fund, were in the Three 
and a Half per Cents. of 1818, at 894. The pur- 
chases made on the recommencement of business 
were in the same Stock, at 95}. 


Signal Lanterns.—Captain N.de Coninck, of 
the Royal Danish Navy, has invented a lantern to 
be used for signals, that ‘is said to give a much 
more brilliant light than those at present employ- 
ed for that purpose. The light is obtained on the 
Argand principle, without the use of glass, by con- 
veying a current of air through the lantern. The 
lamp will contain sufficient oil to last several 
hours, and is perfectly secured by the construction 
of the lantern from the effects of bad weather. 
We hear that they have been tried, with complete 
success, in a gale of wind. In addition to the 
brilliant light obtained from the — of the 
Argand burner, Captain Coninck has applied a 
circular reflector, which considerably increases the 
light. The above officer has also applied the 
same principle to the construction of deck lan- 
terns, eight or ten of which, when placed amid- 
ships, are sufficient to give light to the guns on 
the deck of the largest man of war. The light is 
so well secured from external effects, that it with- 
stands the concussion produced by the firing of 
the guns, which so frequently extinguishes the 
light in the common lantern. The efficacy of his 
lanterns has undergone a severe trial on board two 
Danish frigates. For this purpose the lantern 
was suspended from the muzzle of the gun, which 
was fired with the lantern in that position. A 
common lantern placed by the gun was immediate- 
ly extinguished by the concussion of the first dis- 
charge, while the new lantern remained stead 
during fourteen successive discharges, when it 
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was extinguished by the united effects of the 
concussion and the great vibratory motion it ob- 
tained. 

We understand that Sir David Brewster has 
made two very remarkable discoveries,which prom- 
ise to be of some use toscience. Ina new salt dis- 
covered by Dr. William Gregory, viz., an oxalate 
of chromium and potash, he has detected the ex- 
traordinary property that one of its images formed 
by double refraction is of a bright scarlet, while 
the other image is of a bright blue colour. In ex- 
amining the pure liquid, anhydrous nitrous acid, 
prepared in the manner which is supposed to yield 
it in its purest state, he found that the acid actu- 
ally consisted of two separate fluids, one of which 
was heavier than the other, and possessed a much 
higher refractive power. When the two fluids 
were shaken they formed an imperfect union, 
and separated again on being allowed to remain at 
rest. What the second fluid is remains to be in- 
vestigated ; it may perhaps turn out to be an en- 
tirely new substance. Its physical properties are 
now under investigation. 


From official returns, published in the calendar 
for 1833, it appears that on the Ist of January, 
1832, the population of our kingdom amounted to 


20,454,176 souls : the births in the year 1831 were | 


—males, 42,760; females, 40,310: total, 83,070. 
The deaths, in the same period—males, 38,210; 
females, 34,667: total, 72,877. Excess of births 
10,193, which is an increase of nearly one-half less 
than in 1830. 

The following is the amount of cattle, sheep, 
pigs, and horses, imported into Bristol from Ire- 
land during the last year :—In 1832, 67,961 pigs, 
3,639 sheep, 5,327 cattle,217 horses In 1831, 92,- 
759 pigs, 12,943 sheep, 7,274 cattle, 161 horses. 

The length of the paved streets and roads in 
England and Wales is calculated at 20,000 miles! 
that of the roads which are not paved at about 
100,000 miles. The extent of the turnpike-roads, 
as appears by Parliamentary documents, in 1823, 
was 24,531 miles. 

In the seven years from 1723 to 1729 the ex- 
ports from Ireland to Great Britain amounted, ac- 
cording to Sir Charles Whitworth’s work, to 
2,307 ,7221., whilst in one year, 1829, the amount 
of goods and live stock exported from the port of 


Waterford alone, according to evidence given be- | 


fore the Irish Committee, was 2,136,9341. In 
1801, the aggregate official value of the exports of 
the produce or manufacture of the United King- 
dom from Ireland was 3,350,0001., whilst in 1825 
it had increased to eight millions and a half. 
Since 1824, in eggs alone, there have been ex- 


rted from Dublin only, to the value of 273,000. | 


distributable among the poorer classes. 


Factory Children —A very voluminous Re- 
port of the Committee appointed last Session to 
inquire into the state of the children employed in 
mills and factories, with a view to regulate their 
amount of labour and their hours of necessary 
rest, has just been published. The inquiry occu- 
pied about forty days, and produced an extensive 
body of evidence ; from which, even in the depo- 
sitions of witnesses interested in the continuance 
ofthe present system, there appears abundant rea- 
son for Parliamentary investigation and legislative 
interference. The cruelties practised on children 
to make them work beyond their strength, or to ex- 
haust their frames by premature fatigues, are as 
legitimate subjects for legislation as the regula- 
tion of slave-labour in the West Indies. The 
reason for interference in both cases is the same 
—namely, that neither the infants in the factories 
nor the bond-men in the plantations can protect 
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themselves, and therefore ought to be protected 
by special laws of the state. Were free agency 
allowed to either, the claim both of the Colonists 
and Manufacturers to be “ let alone” might com- 
mand our forbearance, if not our sympathy. 


Discovery of an ancient Burial Ground.— 
The workmen or the Leeds and Selby Rail-road, 
in digging the excavation diverging from the 
London and York Turnpike, through the tunnel 
formed by the bridge near South Milford, have 
this week opened a burial-ground, concerning 
which there is no tradition. In the Doomsday 
Survey there are four chapelries mentioned as 
belonging to Sherburn: one of these was on the 
same line of road, at the extremity of the town- 
ship, on the way to Barkston-Ash, the foundation 
of which the old inhabitants can recollect, but it 
is not known where the other three chapelries 
| were situated ; this, probably, was the cemetery 
of one of them. That Sherburn was a place of 
consequence, in the time of the Saxon Heptarchy, 
is certain from the fact that it gave title to a 
Bishop ; for we read that Aldhelm (brother to Ina, 
King of the West Saxons), Abbot of Malmsbury, 
was made “ Bishop of Sherburn” in the year 709 : 
his palace was near the site of the present church, 
which is one of the finest situations in the county, 
| and the groundworks of which, together with the 
| moat, the baths, stable-yard, &c. may still be dis- 
| tinctly traced. 





Spring Assizes.—The following isa list of 
| the Judges, with their respective circuits :— 
| MuipLanp.—Lord Chief Justice Denman and 
Mr. Justice Bosanquet. Home.—Lord Chief Jus- 
| tice Tindal and Lord Lyndhurst. Wrstirn.— 
| Mr. Justice J. A. Park and Mr. Justice Littledale. 
| NorroLK.—Mr. Baron Vaughan and Mr. Baron 
| Bolland. Oxrorp.—Mr. Justice James Park and 
| Mr. Justice Taunton. NortHuern.—Mr. Justice 
| Alderson and Mr. Baron Gurney. NortH WALEs. 
| —Mr. Baron Bayley. Sour Wates.—Mr. Jus- 
| tice Patteson. 
| Christmas at Hereford.—In the county of Here- 
ford some of the Romish and feudal ceremonies 
| are yet practised. On the eve of Old Christmas- 
day there are thirteen fires lighted in the corn- 
fields of many of the farms, twelve of them in a 
circle, and one round a pole, much larger azd 
higher than the rest, and in the centre. These 
fires are dignified with the names of the Virgin 
Mary and the twelve Apostles, the lady being in 
the middle ; and while they are burning the labour- 
ers retire into some shed or outhouse, where 
they behold the brightness of the Apostolic flame. 
In this shed they lead a cow, on whose horns a 
plum-cake has been stuck, and having assembled 
round the animal, the oldest labourer takes a pail 
of cider, and addresses the following lines to the 
cow with great solemnity :-— 


Here’s to thy pretty face, and thy white horn ! 
God send thy master a good crop of corn,— 
Both wheat, rye, and barley, and all sorts of grain, 





And next year, if we live, we’ll drink to thee again. 


After which, the verse is chanted in chorus by all 
|present. They then dash the cider in the cow’s 
|face, when by a violent toss of her head, she 
| throws the plum-cake on the ground; and if it 
| falls forward, it is an omen that the next harvest 
| will be good ; if backward, that it will be unfavour- 
lable. T'his isthe commencement of the rural feast, 
which is generally prolonged till the following 
morning. 

















FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


Shower of Fire—A singular phenomenon 
presented itself lately in some parts of France, 
particularly in the department of Orne, in the | 
neighbourhood of Argentan. Several times, and | 
during two whole hours, the atmosphere, which | 
was calm, became filled with an innumerable | 
quantity of vivid sparks, forming a sort of shower 
of fire. The appearance was most striking be- | 
tween four and five o’clock in the morning. The | 
same phenomenon was witnessed about Caen, | 
where, however, it excited less apprehension than 
at Argentan. It is said that in some places the | 
same sparks were seen to alight upon the ground ; 
but no trace ofthem have any where been found ; 
and it is probable that the phenomenon really took | 
— in the upper regions, the appearance of 

aving descended being most likely an optical 
illusion.— Medical Gazette. 


Post Officein Paris.—The functionaries em- | 
ployed are adirector-general, three administra- | 
tors, a secretary-general, 680 clerks, and 360| 
postmen, at an annual expense of 2,082,110f. ; | 
the average salary of the clerks is 2,481f. (or 1001.) | 
a-year; of the postmen 853f. (or about 351.) per 
annum. The produce of postage of letters and | 
Parisian Papers was 7,080,000f., giving a clear | 
income of about 200,0001. a year. The number of | 

| 

| 


letters daily distributed, not including govern- 
ment despatches, was provincial letters 28,000, 
and Parisian letters 15,000. The number trans- 
mitted daily from Paris, exclusive of Government 
despatches, was of letters 60,000, newspapers 58,000. | 
The number of travellers in the mails in 1829 
was 60,000, in 1815 only 4,000; the average of 
speed obtained on the roads of the first section 
was in 1815 one hour nine minutes per post; in 
1829 only forty-six minutes, being an increase in | 
speed of travelling of twenty-three minutes. Out | 
of the number of letters amounting to 68,000,000, 
conveyed annually by the French Post-office, the 
remaining dead letters in 1829 was 1,106,000, a 
proportion of one in sixty-three, of these 508,000 | 
were refused, 200, 000 unclaimed, 182,000 to per- | 
sons unknown, and 70,000 to be called for. 





Cholera Medals.—A number of these have been | 
struck off, at the Royal Mint in Paris, for the pur- | 
pose of being issued to those individuals who 
distinguished themselves in the cause of humanity 
during the late epidemic. A list of one thousand 
names has been drawn up,, and the medals are 
likely to be issued in a short time. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


New Zealand Flax.—Dr. Hooker, of Glasgow, 
has just published an account of the Phormium 
Tenax, or New Zealand Flax, with a figure of the 
plant. It seems hardy, for it has withstood the 
winter of Inverness-shire, in the open border, and 
has lately flowered near Birmingham. But what 
we deem most important is, that the trade in this 
flax with the New Zealanders is greatly increased | 
of late years. According tothe statistical returns | 
of New South Wales for 1828, only 69 tons, valued | 
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also in whiteness, far exceeds any analogous ma- 
terial ; so that for cordage and canvass it is inval- 
uable. Mr. Busby, civil engineer at Sydney, and 
a most competent judge, recommends this trade 
to the fostering care of Government, as being cal- 
culated to open a considerable demand for British 
manufactures, and to yield in return an article of 
raw produce, “not only valuable to England as a 
manufacturing country, but indispensable to her 
greatness as a maritime power ; and (he adds, in 
a spirit with which many of our readers will sym- 
pathize), apart from all motives of interest, it is 
deserving of attention from the opportunities it 
affords of civilizing and converting to pererner | 
one of the most interesting races of people which 
British enterprise has yet discovered in any quar- 
ter of the globe.” 





Domestic Yest—Persons who are in the habit 
of making domestic bread, cake, &c., can easily 
manufacture their own yest by attending to the 
following directions :—Boil one pound of good 
flour, a quarter of a pound of brown sugar, and a 
little salt, in two fis! sae of water for one hour. 
When milk-warm, bottle it and cork it close, 
and it will be fit for use in twenty-four hours. 
One pint of the yest will make eighteen pounds 
of bread. 





The Teasel.—The teasel, a species of thistle, 


| is propagated by sowing the seeds in March, -s 
|a well-prepared soil. About one peck of seed is 


sufficient for an acre, asthe plants must have 
room to grow, otherwise the heads will not be 
large enough, nor in great quantity. When the 
plants come up they must be hoed in the same 
manner as is practised for turnips, cutting down 


lall the weeds and thinning the plants to about 
jeight inches distant; and as they advance, and 


the weeds begin to grow again, they must be 
hoed a second time, cutting out the plants to a 
wider distance, so that they may finally stand a 
foot apart. The second year they will shoot up 


| heads, which may be cut about the beginning of 


August. They are then to be tied up in bundles 
and set in the sun, if the weather be fair, or, if 
not, in rooms to dry. The common produce is 
about one hundred and sixty bundles per acre. 
In Essex the seeds of the teasel, caraway, and co- 
riander are sometimes sown together early in the 


spring. The mode of cultivation is rather singu- 
|lar: the farmer engaging with some labourer to 
| share equal profits, the former provides the land, 


ploughs it, pays all parish rates, and also for the 
seed; the latter sows it, keeps it clean by fre- 
quent hoeings, cuts, threshes, and prepares it for 
the market. In the first year the several seeds 
come up, and when sufficiently grown, are set out 
with a hoe, and the coriander, which is annual, 
is ripe before harvest and produces a return from 
ten to fourteen cwt. an acre; in the second year 
the teasel yields a load of fifty heads each staff, 
and the caraways from three to six cwt. of seed ; 
the third year the teasel declines, and the cara- 
way is in perfection, and will yield an equal bulk 
with the coriander, and most of the teasel will 
afford a fourth or fifth part of the crop it did the 
preceding season, by which time the plants are 


| generally exhausted. ‘The caraway and coriander 


must be handled with great care when ripe. Wo- 


at 26001., were exported from Sydney to Britain | men and children are employed to cut it plant by 
during that year; while during 1830 (according | plant, which are placed on cloths, and threshed 
to returns taken from the Custom-house books) | on sail-cloth in the field. The teasel is of singu- 
the quantities stated as the imports into Sydney |lar use in raising the nap upon woollen cloth. 
for the English market were 841 tons, and in 1831 | Por this purpose the heads are fixed round a large 
no fewer than 1062 tons. Its present price in | broad wheel, which is made to revolve, two men 
London may be stated at from 151. to 251. per ton, | holding the teasel-frame as it is called, and work 
i lity and price varying. The flax is pre- | the cloth as it hangs up in a vertical position, 


Its qué y 
pared by the natives, and in strength of fibre, and ‘drawing it down in portions as they proceed, 
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The whole forms an instrument resembling a cur- 
ry-comb, and which is used in a similar manner to 
draw out all loose ends of the fibres of the wool. 





A model has been exhibited at the Bath Agri- 
cultural Society, of a press-roller for forming drills 
in soils, otherwise too light for the cultivation of 
wheat, an invention of Mr. Webb Hall, the utili- 
ty of which that gentleman illustrated by a most 
able and eloquent speech, which it is impossible to 
follow little more than briefly—The wheel (the 
model at least) is of wood, the edges forming a 
rather acute angle, terminating in a sharp edge; 
the wheel being concave from the base of the an- 
gle, the axis admits of being loaded with an ade- 
quate weight of iron in proportion to the demands 
of alight soil, it being intended to act by com- 
pression to counteract the defective tenacity of 
the soil. When used, ten of the wheels are fixed 
on the same axle at six inches or any other dis- 
tance, and by their progressive motion form par- 
allel drills for the reception of the seed, compress- 
ing the land by their own and the added weight, 
and giving a light soil the quality of solidity suf- 
ficient to bear wheat. The preference of this 
mode to dibbling is founded on its freedom from 
the tendency to forma pond to hold water and 
rot the seed, the water being, in this case, equally 
dispersed along the drill; the intermediate ridges 
are then levelled with a light drag, and effectual- 
ly cover the seed, and favour its germination. 

mong the many advantages noted were—its effi- 
cacy in destroying grubs or wire-worm by the 
compression, which otherwise takes two or three 
ploughings and then not effectually, leaving the 
soil loose ; and the diminution of labour. 





Field-Gardens for the Poor.—At a recent 
meeting of the Bath and West of England Agri- 
cultural Society, Captain Scobell read an essay on 
“Field Gardening by the Poor,” at the same rents 
as larger tenants, as an effectual means of im- 
proving their condition in every point of view, 
and especially in preserving them from the de- 
grading evils of destitution, and inducing habits 
of industry, and encouraging principles of morali- 
ty, besides diminishing, if not altogether annihi- 
lating, the burden of the poor-rates. He also 
thought the melioration of their condition, by pro- 
ducing comfort znd happiness and habits of pru- 
dence, had a decided tendency to prevent impru- 
dent marriages, and thus effectually relieve the 
apprehensions of the disciples of Malthus and Dr. 
Chalmers, by keeping within bounds the increase 
of population. Captain Scobell stated that the 
average produce of the crops was one hundred 
sacks of potatoes per acre, and, so far from im- 
poverishing the land, they laid on from thirteen 
to seventeen full-sized cart-loads of manure per 
acre. He considered that from forty to forty-five 

les of good land formed an adequate allotment 
or a family of nine or ten persons, and said that 
he had a prospect of introducing the system, un- 
der favourable auspices, in a part of Wiltshire 
where he had property. In answer to an appre- 
hension of some gentlemen, that the cultivation 
on their own account might lead them to use dis- 
honest advantages with their employers and oth- 
ers, Captain S. said, that, on the contrary, he 
had been solicited by those resident in other 
places to introduce the system as a known preven- 
tive of depredation.—Mr. Thomas Davis, of War- 
minster, confirmed the views of Captain Scobell.— 
Mr. Webb Hall, in along and eloquent address, 
gave his testimony, from long experience, to the 
good effects of the system. He did not recollect 
the time when it was not practised by him or his 
father ; and said that he had never known a sin- 
gle individual so benefited to receive one shilling 
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of parochial aid, and thought it ought not to be re- 
stricted to particular classes, but extended as far 
as possible to all who needed it; that the greatest 
benefits of the system arose from giving the la- 
bourer a sense of security and comfort—a hold on 
the soil, and a station in the civilized class of so- 
ciety; thus generating a strong tie to the higher 
classes, and a disposition to protect rather than 
attack property. 
p-—______ | 


USEFUL ARTS. 

Compensating Pendulums.—After the pendu- 
lum was applied as a regulator to clocks, and the 
other parts of these instruments had been ren- 
dered perfect in their construcion, so great a reg- 
ularity was obtained, that the variations caused 
by the expansion and contraction of the rod of 
the pendulum became sensible. M. Henry 
Robert, clock-maker at the Palais Royal, and pu- 
pil of Braguet, has lately communicated to the 
Society for the Encouragement of National In- 
dustry, a more simple method than that in use for 
obtaining an exact compensation in pendulums 
beating the half second. The common method 
of compensation is to make the rod of the half- 
second pendulum of a single platinum tube, and 
the bob of zinc; the difference in the expansions 
of these two metals is such, that by exact calcu- 
lations a perfect correction is obtained. He then 
directed his attention to the pendulum with a 
wooden rod, for the purpose of using it in orna- 
mental time-pieces, for which the zinc and plati- 
num pendulum (gridiron) was unsuited, from the 
comparative plainness of its appearance. By a 
simple and easy device he has so constructed it as 
to protect it completely from the action of the at- 
mosphere, so that it may now be substituted for 
the best metallic compensators, in every kind of 
clock. In the construction of this new pendulum, 
M. R. profiting, on the one hand, by the well- 
known property possessed by the wood of the fir- 
tree, of preserving its length unaltered in all 
changes of temperature, has been enabled to con- 
fine his attention simply to its tendency to warp 
by the absorption of moisture from the atmos- 
phere, and to prevent this, encloses the rod made 
of this wood in a metal box; the expansion of the 
bob corrects that of the tube. This simple pen- 
dulum unites all the requisites of a good compen- 
sator, while at the same time it may be put to- 
gether with ease ; it takes up little room, is of a 
very simple form, and may be placed in the most 
beautiful models where the pendulum is exposed 
to view.—Academy of Sciences. 








Removing Acid from Papers used in Litho- 
graphic Printing.—Most of the paper used in 
copper-plate and lithographic printing has an acid 
re-action; due, doubtless, to the processes of 
whitening, or to the alum used in its manufac- 
ture. This acid soon injures the texture of the 
lithographic stones, and after, at most, thirty im- 
pressions have been taken, the stone greases, to 
use the expression of the workmen, and the im- 
pressions are imperfect. M. Joumar, remedies 
this greasing of the stone in a very simple way :— 
he passes the paper, intended to receive the im- 
pression, through weak lime-water, which neutral- 
izes the acidity; he leaves it through the night 
thus wetted and matted, and on the following 
morning either dries it, or takes off the supera- 
bundant moisture, keeping that degree of softness 
which the printing requires.—Mémorial Encyclo- 
pédique, &c. 


Preservation of Wood.—A method of pre- 
serving building timber from decay has long been 
a desideratum. The attempts hitherto made have 
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not, however, been attended with success. Tim- 
ber for ship-building is subject to a peculiar 
species of decay, called the dry rot,—a method of 
preventing which would be ray ogee g | valuable. 
At the meeting of the Society for the Encourage- 
ment of National Industry, on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1831, Mr. Bréant, Assayer of the Mint, and 
an able chemist, exhibited several pieces of wood 
of many inches square and several feet long, 
which had been prepared by him according to a 
new process, which is expected to preserve them 
from every species of decay. The details of the 
method have not been made public by Mr. B.; 
he has merely stated that the wood is soaked in 
saline solutions and in oily and resinous matters. 
These substances penetrate so completely 
throughout the mass of wood, that when one of 
the blocks exhibited before the Society was sawed 
in half in presence of the members, it was found 
to be thoroughly impregnated with them even 
to its very centre. r. B.’s process requires but 
two or three ~— for completion, even in blocks 
of wood of a large size. If further experience 
confirm what science has thus suggested, the 
difficult problem of the preservation of wood may 
be considered as ph nad Mr. B. states that he 
will shortly be able to furnish timber of all sizes 
prepared in this way.— Academy of Sciences. 


Blasting Rocks under Water by means of a 
Diving Bell_—Three men are employed in the 
diving-bell : one holds the jumper, or boring-iron, 
which he keeps constantly turning ; the other two 
strike alternately quick smart, strokes with ham- 
mers. When the hole is bored of the requisite 
depth, a tin cartridge, filled with gunpowder, 
about two inches in diameter, and a foot in length, 
is inserted, and sand placed above it. To the top 
of the cartridge a tin pipe is soldered, having a 
brass screw at the upper end. The diving-bell is 
then raised up slowly, and additional tin pipes 
with brass screws are attached, until the pipes 
are about two feet above the surface of the water. 
The man who is to fire the charge is placed in a 
boat close to the top of the tube, to the top of 
which a piece of cord is attached, which he holds 
in his left hand. Having in the boat a brasier, with 
small pieces of iron red hot, he drops one of them 
down the tube, this immediately ignites the pow- 
der, and blows up the rock. A small part of the 
tube next the cartridge is destroyed; but the 
greater part, which is held by the cord, is re- 
served for future service. The workmen in the 
boat experience no shock; the only effect is a 
violent ebullition of the water arising from the 
explosion; but those who stand on the shore, 
and —_ any part of the rock connected with 
those blowing up, feel a very strong concussion. 
The only difference between the mode of blasting 
rock at Howth and at Plymouth is, that at the 
latter place they connect the tin pipes by a ce- 
ment of white lead. A‘certain depth of water 
Is necessary for safety, which should not be less 
than from eight to ten feet.—Repertory of Patent 
Inventions. 


The production of steam water on the surface 
of melted iron is very slowly affected by heat, 
although it explodes violently when the same 
fused metal is dropped it. A series of ex- 
periments were hee on the time required for 
the evaporation of the same quantity of water 
successively poured into a massy iron cup, at first 
raised to a Shine heat, and then gradually cooled 
by the addition and evaporation of the water. 

he first measures of water were longer in being 
evaporated than those subsequently added, in 
consequence of the reduction in the temperature 
of the iron, until this temperature reached the 
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evaporating point, when the water was suddenly 
thrown off in a dense cloud of steam. Below 
this temperature, the time required for the com- 

lete evaporation of the same measure of water 

came longer in proportion as the iron was cool- 
er, until it fell below the boiling point. These 
results may be accounted for from the circum- 
stance, that when the metal is at the higher tem- 
perature, the water placed on its surface is -re- 
moved from contact with it by a stratum of inter- 
posed steam. It is, therefore, requisite, that 
water should be kept in close and constant con- 
tact with the heated metal, in which it-is con- 
tained, in order to obtain from it in the shortest 
time the greatest quantity of steam. 


New Rollers for Inking Lithographic Stones. 
—The rollers used in lithography for inking the 
stones consist generally of cylinders of wood, 
covered with calf skin, and stuffed with carced 
wool. Besides the inequalities which the sur- 
faces of such rollers present, the seam uniting 
the two sides of the leather makes a ridge which 
spoils the uniformity of the inking, particularly 
when large stones are used. This has hitherto 
been a great obstacle in the progress of the 
lithographic art. This ridge has been reduced, 
and practice had taught a method of concealing, 
in part, the defects necessarily attendant upon the 
use of rollers with seams; but the inconveni- 
ence and many defects still remain to be reme- 
died. M. Tudot conceived the idea of making 
rollers of round plates of different substances, 
cut with a punch, then threaded together on a 
cylender of wood, pressed forcibly one against 
the other, and polished or trimmed. He has 
tried in this way chamois leather, calico, and 
calf-skin. This last material answered best, and 
furnished rollers which were soft without seams, 
and which distributed the ink uniformly. M. de 
Lasteyrie, a competent judge in these matters, 
observes that the ordinary (seamed) rollers are 
very quickly worn out, while those of M. T. 
will not be exposed to the operation of the same 
causes of wear and tear, and will, therefore, 
greatly outlast the others. 





Mode of Fixing and Varnishing Drawings. 
—To fix pencil or chalk drawings, they should be 
washed in water in which a small quantity of 
isinglass has been dissolved. Any colourless glue 
will be available. Skimmed milk is used for 
the same purpose by some, but isinglass is pre- 
ferable. 

To varnish the same drawings after having 
fixed and thoroughly dried them, pass over them 
a coat of spa, or colourless spirit varnish; and, 
when perfectly dry, a second. These two will 
be sufficient. 

The isinglass-water must be applied lightly, 
and never passed twice over the same spot until 
the first coat be dry, otherwise the drawing will 
become smeary. Care, also, must be taken to 
clear the drawing from every particle of dust be- 
fore commencing the operation, and to preserve 
it from the same afterwards, till it be perfectly 
dry; otherwise in the former case it will be 
cloudy and smutty, and in the latter the particles 
will sc adhere as never to be removed. Finally, 
the brushes also must be perfectly clean. A bet- 
ter plan of passing over the isinglass wash than 
by means of the brush, is, to pour it into a flat 
vessel, such as a dish, and insert the drawing into 
the composition, laying the paper flat imme iately 
afterwards. This will preclude the chance of its 
becoming smeared, which, in the case of draw- 
ings of considerable vigour in touch, or of power- 
ful shading, will occasionally happen to the most 
cautious user of the brush. 
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Zine Milk Pails.—Among the patents lately 
taken out in America, one is for a process for 
extracting cream from milk by the use of zinc. 
It is said that if’ zinc be put into the milk pail, or 
the milk be put into a vessel made of that sub- 
stance, the same quantity of milk will yield a 
greater proportion of cream or butter. 


Monthly 


MONTHLY DIGEST. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 
THE REVENUE. 

Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of 
Great Britain, in the Years = on the 5th 
of January, 1832, and the Sthof January, 1833, 
showing t e Increase or Decrease on each head 
thereof. 

Years ended January Sth., 











1832, 1833. Increase. Decrease. 
Customs, £15,336, 715 15, 223,167 
Excise, 14,330,875 1: Af 657,221 326,346 
Stamps, . 947,475 32,15 
Post Office, 1,391,006 68,006 
Taxes, 436 1,342 4,493,885 79,543 
Miscellan., 81,598 59,853 21,745 
Total, £42,552,011 43,059,185 629,056 121,882 





121,882 


546,169 


Deduct Decrease, 
Increase on the Year, 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of 
Great Britain, in the Quarters ended on the 5th 
of January, 1832, and the 5th of January, 1833, 
showing the Increase or Decrease on each head 
thereof. 

Quarters ended January 5th., 
1832. 1833. Increase. Decrease. 

Customs, £3,528,723 3,887,306 358,583 

Excise, 4,265,5 574 3,966,488 

Stamps, 1 618 5770) 1,575,955 

Post Office, 328,000 338,000 10,000 

Taxes, 1,98 1,262 1,902,823 78,439 

Miscellan., 21,207 34,729 13,522 


£11,743,5 


299,086 
42,815 








Total, 36 11,705,301 382,105 420,340 





Deduct Increase, 382,105 
Decrease on Quarter, 38,235 


Compuared with the last year, it appears, therefore, 
that the Revenue is increased by 546,1691., al- 
though the quarter just ended exhibits, as com- 
pared with the corresponding quarter of last year, 
a decrease of 38,2351. The deficiency occurs 
»wrincipally under the head of Excise, which was 
fast year swelled by a large amount of Candle 
Duty, repealed in the course of the session, 
There is also a deficiency in the Stamp Duties 
and Taxes; but the Post-office and Miscellaneous 
show an improvement, and the Customs have in- 
creased by the rather extraordinary sum of 358,- 
5831. Under all circumstances, considering the 
difficulties we have lately encountered, the agita- 
tions of the Reform Bill, and the obstruction of 
our trade with Holland, we must undoubtedly 
agree with the officials of the Treasury, that the 
any 9 ts of the country are far from discouraging. 
lhe increase of the C anes is peculi arly gratify- 
ing, because it indicates revival of commerce and 
mercantile spectlation, bu still we are not quite 
reconciled to the falling off of the Excise and in- 
ternal co: sumption in a quarter which boasts ofa 
general election. 








Digest. 
THE ELECTIONS. 


CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST. 


ENGLAND. 


Cambridge, City—Mr. ee _Pryme, Hn. S. Rice 
Cc heshire, ‘North—Mr. s. 3: ace. Mr. Ww. 
Egerton 
Cornwall, West—Mr. E. W. Hendarves, Sir C, 
Lemon 
Cumberland, West—Lord Lowther, Mr. Edward 
Stanley 
Derbyshire, North—Lord W. Cavendish, Mr. T. 
Gisborne 
Devonshire, South—Lord J. Russell, Mr. J. Bul- 
teel 
Durham, South—Mr. J. Pease, Mr. J. Bowes 
Essex, North—Sir J. Tyrell, Mr. A. a 
Glamorganshire—Mr. a Talbot, Mr. . . Dillwyn 
Hertfordshire—Sir J. S. Se bright, Mr. N Calvert, 
Lord Grimston 
Isle of Wight—Sir R. Simeon 
Kent, East—Mr. J. Plumptre, Sir E. Knatchbull 
Kidderminster—Mr. R. Godson 
Lancashire, South—Mr. G. 
Molyneux 
Lincolnshire, East—Hon. € 
W. A. Ingilby 
Montgomeryshire—Rt. Hon. 
Montgomery—Mr. D. Pugh 
Norfolk, East—Mr. J. Wyndham 
Northallerton—Mr. G. Ross 
Northamptonshire, North—Viscount Milton, Lord 
Brudenell 
Oxford University—Sir R. H. Inglis, Mr. T. G. B. 
Estcourt 
Poole—Rt. Hon. Sir J. Byng, 
St. Albans—Sir F. Vincent, Mr. G. 
Shropshire, South—Hon. R. Clive, 
lington 
Somerset, Nast—Mr. W. 
Bridgstock 
Somerset, West—Mr. E. Sandford, 
Suffolk, ea C. Tyrell, Mr. 
Swansea—Mr. J. H. Vivian 
Tavistoc he oe W. Russell, Lt.-Col. C. 
Thirsk—Sir R. Frankland 
Totness—Mr. J. Parrott, Mr. J 
Warwickshire, North—sir J. E. 
S. Dugdale 
Wenlock—Hon. G. Forester, 
Yorkshire, West—Viscount 
Strickland 


W. Wood, Lord 


A. W. Pelham, Sir 
C. W. W. Wynn 


Mr. B. L. Lester 
H. Ward 
Earl of Dar- 
i. Langton, Mr. W. P. 
Mr. C. Tynte 
H. Parker 


Fox 


. Cornish 
Wilmot, Mr. W. 


Mr. M. Gaskill 
Morpeth, Mr. G. 


IRELAND. 


Antrim, C.—Hon. Gen. O'Neill, E. of Belfast 

Armagh, C.—Vis. Acheson, Colonel Verner 

Athlone—Mr. nigh aon 

Cashel, B. —Mr. . James Roe 

Cork, C.—Mr. F. O’Conner, Mr. G. S. Barry 

Down, C.—Vis. ee Lord A. W. Hill 

Downpatrick—Mr. J. W. Maxwell 

Dundalk—Mr. W. rey Rei y 

Dungannon—Hon. J. T. Knox 

Enniskillen—Hon. A. i Cole 

Fermanagh, C.—Viscount Cole, Gen. Archdall 

Galway, C.—Mr. J. Daly, Mr. 'T’. Martin 

Kilkenny City—Mr. D. Sullivan 

King’s County—Lord Oxmanstown, Mr. N.Fitz- 
simon 

Kinsale—Lieut.-Col. Stawell 


Limerick, C.—Hon. R. H. Fitzgibbon, Hon. Lt.- 
Col. O’Grady 
Londonderry, C.—Sir R. Bateson, Capt. Jones 


City—Sir R. A. Ferguson 


M. O'Connell 
ton. C. Blayney 


Londonderry, 
Meath, C.—Mr. H. Gratton, Mr. 
Monaghan, C.—Mr. L. Perrin, 
Newry—Lord Marcus Hi I} 

Quec n’s Co -P. : 
Waterford, ¢ 


C. H. Coote 


. Keane 
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SCOTLAND. 


Aberdeenshire—Hon. Capt. Gordon, R. N. 
Ayrshire—Mr. Oswald 

Andrew’s, St.—Mr. A. Johnstone 
Clackmannan and Kinross—Rear-Adm. Adam 
Dumbartonshire—Mr. C. Colquhoun 
Inverness, B.—Colonel Baillie 
Inverness-shire—Right Hon. C. Grant 
Kincardine 00g sneral Arbuthnot 
Kirkwall, B.—Mr. James Loch 
Linlithgow, B.—Hon. C. A. Murray 
Montrose, B.—Mr. H. Ross 

Orkney and Shetland—Mr. G. Trail 
Paisley—Sir J. Maxwell 

Perthshire—Lord Ormelie 

Perth—Mr. L. Oliphant 

Renfrewshire—Sir M. S. Stewart 
Rosshire—Mr. J. A. Mackenzie 
Roxburgshire—Capt. Hon. G. Elliot 
Stirlingshire—Vice-Adm. Hon. C. Fleming 
Sutherlandshire—Mr. R. M‘Leod 








THE COLONIES. 


Tue Ionsan Isites.—Lord Nugent, First Lord 
Commissioner of the Ionian Islands, arrived at 
Corfu, on the 29th November, and on the follow- 
ing day published a Proclamation, speaking of the 
reform of abuses, good laws, and an inde »pendent 
Legislature. The Noble Lord was received by 
the inhabitants with unbounded marks of respect 
and admiration, to which the constant devotion 
of his talents to the liberty and prosperity of his 
country entitled him. Mutual congratulations 
were everywhere heard on the blessing which 
Providence had bestowed on those islands. 


WEST INDIES. 


Jamaica.—Return of all manumissions in Ja- 
maica between the period commencing with the 
first registration of Fes »s in 1817, to the 28th June, 
1826, distinguishing gratuitous manumissions from 
such as are paid for :— 


Period. Paid for. Gratuitous. Total. 








From June 29, 1817 or ny 

to June 28, 1818 t 261 557 218 
1819 294 356 580 

1820 211 337 548 
1821 266 366 632 
1822 178 28 465 
1823 209 236 145 
1824 197 246 443 
1825 208 238 4-46 
1826 107 208 405 
1951 2831 4782 
*1827 231 217 148 

i828 232 249 481 
1829 28 259 540 
1830 277 239 516 
2972 8795 6767 
1829, not stated how mamumitted 5 
1830 ditto ditto 3 
Total 6779 





_* The returns from 1826 to 1830 are abstracted 
from a list of manumissions transmitted to the 
Colonial Department by the Governor 





The following estimates of the value of our 
West India Colonies are taken from the report of 
the select committee of the House of Lords, re- 
cently published :— 


BRITISH COLONIES. 








Jamaica . ‘ ;: £58,125,298 
Barbadoes 9,089,630 
Antigua 4, 364,000 
St. C hristopher 3,783,800 
Nevis ‘ 1,750,100 
Montserrat 1,087,440 
Virginia Islands 1,093 400 
Grenada 4,994,365 
St. Vincent 4,006 ,866 
Dominica 3,056,000 
Trinidad ‘ 4,932,705 
Bahamas 2,041,500 
Bermudas 1,111,000 
Honduras . 578,760 
£100,014,864 
CEDED COLONIES. 

Demarara and nn 18,410,480 
Berbice ; 7,415,160 
Tobago 2,682,920 
St. Lucia 2,529,000 
£31 ,037,560 


So that the whole amountislessthan £131 ,052,424 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Wines’ Two Years in the American Navy, 2 vols. 
Svo. 18s. bds. 

Hansard’s Debates, 5d Series, Vol. XIII. 5th of 
Sess. 1831-2, 11. 10s. bds. ; 11. 13s. 6d. half-bound. 

Marshall’s Naval Biography, Vol. 1V. Part I. 
Svo. 15s. boards. 

Dr. Chalmers on the Supreme Importance of a 

Right Moral to a Right Economical State of the 
Community, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. 

Wright’s Inferno of Dante, 8vo. 15s. cloth. 

Taylor’s Life of Cowper, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. 

Republic of Letters, 4 vols. 12mo. 11. 6s. cloth. 

Georgian Era, Vol. II. 8vo. 8s, cloth. 

Annual Biography and Obituary, Vol. 
(1833), 8vo. 15s. boards. 

Auldjo’s Sketches of Vesuvius, 8vo. 9s. bds. 
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THE LAST PETITION FROM THE IRISH 
PEOPLE TO THE ENGLISH MINIS- 
TERS AND THE BRITISH 
PARLIAMENT, 


Ere yet that Bill has passed which takes 
from a people oppressed with grievances the 
right to petition, suffer us respectfully to ad- 
dress you,—not in armed numbers—not in 
nightly associations,—but through this subtle 
and bodiless medium ; forcing our complaints 
upon you, not obtruding ourselves ; some- 
what, as it were, forestalling what you are 
about to make us: Voz, et preterea nthil,— 
a voice, and nothing more; but a voice of 
wailing and of dread, whose warning may 
perhaps haunt you years hence, when you 
may be desirous of reviving that which you 
are about to destroy—the affection and con- 
fidence of a whole nation. The man who 
passed his life in the pursuit of his own 
shadow, was wise, compared to you! You 
are about to engage ina chase yet more 
fruitless. The Law is the shadow of Power 
—the Co-operation of the People is the sub- 
stance. You are about to divide the two, 
so naturally inseparable; and the utmost 
you can do with the shadow is, to strive 
henceforth to unite it to the body from 
which you now so wantonly divorce it! 

Let us state our complaints toyou. For 
many centuries we have been oppressed and 
impoverished ; a large portion of us are ig- 
norant and breadless. Placed under your 
care, it was for you to educate and feed us. 
These duties have been neglected: injuries 
have aecumulated—angry passions been in- 
flamed; and, instead of revering a master, 
we have learned to tremble—but tremble 
frowningly—at a tyrant. This is to be la- 
mented ;—but whose is the fault? The 
fault is not with us. Education forms the 
child,—legislation forms a people. Your 
legislation makes the crime, and then 
punishes it: it isat once the first seducer 
“— king’s evidence ! 


~~ 





But crimes abound in Ireland ; you must 
punish the criminals. No matter by whom 
the criminals were made, it is clear that they 
must not carry destruction to the innocent. 
We allow this. We see these predatory 
associations of reckless and wretched men, 
with the same terror that inspires you. We 
pity them, perhaps, more than you; for we 
see the temptation—you only the crime; but 
we are equally willing to condemn. The 
Whitefeet and the Rockites must be put 
down. You must snatch the knife and the 
brand out of the ruthless hands of men who 
are joined together for the purposes of plun- 
der and revenge: nay, we ask you to assist 
us in this; for the guilt of these criminals 
stands between us and justice ;—it has been 
the excuse for the delay of redress and the 
perpetuity of abuse. When we have mur- 
mured against tithes, we have been answer- 
ed by laws against Whiteboys. Whatever 
our distress—our poverty—our wrongs,— 
still, while these banditti exist, we are told 
that the honest cannot be relieved, because 
the guilty must be punished. Alas, what 
logic! But let it pass: we will not pause 
to arraign it. These offenders, then, stand 
between us and justice: we are more anx- 
ious than you that they should be punished 
—that they should be exterminated. Make 
laws against them,—crush, destroy them. In 
this, Ireland will co-operate with the law ;— 
in this, the Political Unions—the Agitators 
—O’Connell himself—will assist you. Pass 
even extraordinary laws against the guilty ; 
but do not suspend all law for the guiltless. 
This is what you are about todo. Let us 
consider. 

In the first place, Perrrroners are not 
guilty. You acknowledge that we, the un- 
offending part of us, have many sufferings— 
that we have some wrongs. How can we 
represent those sufferings to you, or express 
those wrongs? By petitions—by petitions 
alone! You have taken away from us all 
other power. We have no Legislature 
of our own: the Aristocracy—are Protestant 
—the Magistracy—are biassed against us; 
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for religion with us has been, as it always 
will be where the Church is of one persua- 
sion, and the people of another, the parent 
of hatred—not of love. In ourown natural 
protectors, years of struggle and of passion 
have made us behold our relentless foes. We 
have, then, no guardians—no Court of Ap- 
peal but your Legislature. To you respect- 
fully we would come with our wrongs; and 
you are now about to cut off from us that 
appeal, You confess the wrongs, but 
you will not allow them vent;—you ARE 
GOING TO TAKE AWAY FROM US THE RIGHT 
TO PETITION. Doesthis law,—we ask you 
humbly,—does this law touch the guilty 
alone ?—does it touch the guilty at all ?— 
does it touch the Whiteboy and the robber? 
No; it falls upon the guiltless,—it falls upon 
the assailed, not the assailer,—it falls upon 
the farmer, the peasant, the trader, the 
clergy themselves. The Whiteboy does 
not petition ; he has gone beyond that stage 
of complaint. The honest man petitions, 
—not the robber: itis not to your peaceful 
halls that banded marauders carry their com- 
plaints. Will you leave us noother appeal 
but theirs? Have we no choice between 
silence andthe sword? Pause, then—pause, 
we entreat you. Discriminate between 
complaint and aggression: do not stifle the 
voice while you bind the hand. No com- 
plaint is so dangerous as that which may not 
speak ; no wrongs are dangerous while they 
have a vent. Yousee, then, that the law 
which takes away the right to petition does 
not afflict the guilty alone ;—it afflicts the 
innocent alone. 

Pass we to your other enactments.—You 
propose to institute a Court-Martial in the 
place of a Court of Law. 

Will your Court-Martial punish only the 
guilty ?>—We beg to refer you to former 
times, when the Insurrection Act—when 
the Military Law was in force. In that un- 
happy and awful day, were the guilty alone 
punished ?—Do not all men who are cursed 
by the remembrance of those measures, re- 
call them with a secret shudder P—Yes; 
even those who supported those harsh and 
vindictive decrees, do not support their ef- 
fects—they acknowlege that the general 
state of society, thus robbed of its simplest 
laws, was that of suspicion and terror—of 
spies and informers—of a general confusion 
of innocence and guilt. I call upon the 
English people to imagine a whole county 
—its legal courts numbed and silenced— 
armed men, schooled in the haughty aristo- 
cracies of discipline, sitting in judgment up- 
on offences of insubordination—Ensigns 
under age enduing wisdom with a uni- 
form—and Lieutenants, summoned from the 
grave occupations of flute-playing and bil- 
liards, to bear upon their shoulders the re- 
sponsibility of epauletted justice! You tell 
us, these gallant men are impartial—that 
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they are strangers in the land—that they 
know not one party or the other, Protestant 
or Catholic, Orangeman or Whiteboy :—that 
they are thus untinctured by local preju- 
dices, and have no previous prepossessions to 
bias the weights of justice. False persua- 
sion!—Do not the Military, wherever they 
are quartered, mix with the provincial gen- 
try?—do they not necessarily associate 
with the Orange Protestant and the partial 
Magistrate ?—do they not inevitably take 
their notions of the country, which they 
know not themselves, from the reports of 
those with whom they alone mix ?>—* Re- 
spectable men, our informants,” they will 
say to each other, “who can have no inter- 
est in distorting facts or irritating their de- 
pendents.” Yet these men, respectable 
thongh they be, are so partial, that even you 
yourselves confess the partiality, and sus- 
pend their functions partly on that very ac- 
count. In vain, then, you say that these 
new judges will be free from bias ;—they 
will take the bias from the very men we 
most dread,-—because, by the rites of hos- 
pitality and the custom of our Irish courte- 
sies, it is with those very men they come 
the most into contact, and by them are the 
most influenced. They are only the Rep- 
resentatives of the Magistrates, but armed 
with a sterner power. They are Magis- 
trates, but with swords in their hands and 
soldiers by their side. Summary justice! 
—who ever before heard that phrase used 
against a people ?—summary justice, dealt 
out by wholesale, is but another expression 
for undeliberating despotism! But the of- 
fice of the Military is not confined to Ad- 
judication :—recollect that they are to as- 
sist the Magistrate in quelling disturbances 
—they are to attack to-day the very men 
they may judge to-morrow !—They are thus 
to be at once plaintiff and accuser. Good 
God !—and is this to be called an impartial 
Tribunal ?—Men, reeking with tie heated 
passions of an armed struggle, are suddenly 
to be placed upon the judicial bench—and, 
we are told, they are cool, unprejudiced, and 
temperate dispensers of the law! 

But this is not enough to content you,— 
you demand more. You ask for the power 
forcibly to enter houses at any hour of the 
night, in case you suspect the inhabitants 
of those houses to be—what ?—Absent from 
home! My Lord Grey, human affections 
throb the same beneath the squalid garb of 
an Irish kerne, as under your gorgeous rib- 
bon and glittering star. We have wives, 
sisters, daughters. At any hour of the 
night !—mark this !—men of coarse habits, 
and new to the gross superiority of vulgar 
power, heated with authority and lhquor, 
may forcibly enter the houses of defenccless 
peasants,—and, if the man be absent, what 
protection is there for the women? We 
speak of no improbable horrors. Whew 
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this law existed before, we know that out- 
rages of the most humiliating character— 
outrages that make the cheek burn and the 
heart sick, were perpetrated under shelter 
of this midnight prerogative of lust! Nay, 
there were instances ; and we challenge ex- 
amination of a fact, acknowledged in the 
Irish House of Parliament ;—adduced with- 
out denial—but, some few days since, in 
your own House of Lords ;—there were in- 
stances—in which the smaller gentry (men, 
not like the high-souled and cultured gen- 
tlemen of England) but bad with an infinite 
copiousness of those vices which much idle- 
ness begets upon petty power, took advan- 
tage of this very law to pander to the worst 
passions by the most atrocious means—in- 
stances in which the husband or the brother 
was suspected, and the price of safety was 
wrung from the sister and the wife ;—in- 
stances in which the father was actually 
transported, in order that there might be no 
protector between the violator and his prey! 
‘These are Facrs—they are well known. 
Englishmen! let them not be dumb to you! 
These facts are known.—Tell me, then, does 
this law fall only on the guilty? Are our 
women gruilty2—In what have they offend- 
ed? Alas! this Law does worse than fall 
upon the innocent—it tempts the unholy 
desires of men wilfully to represent the in- 
nocent as guilty ;-—it does not leave justice 
to smite through error alone,—but it gives 
a motive to slander, and suborns the wit- 
ness by the bribery of his own lusts. 

But these are not evils enough to inflict 
on Ireland:—the change of the venue—the 
suspension of the Habeas Corpus Act—the 
——have mercy upon us! be merciful !— 
What vestige, what shred, of Liberty do 
you leave us!—other Rulers before you 
have, indeed, sapped and damaged, from 
time to time, the Temple of our Constitu- 
tion—they have pierced the wall and broken 
the Pillar ;—but you are about to tear from 
us the whole roof and leave us no shelter 
amidst the ruins. There is but one in- 
stance of a similar madness—and the man 
who exemplifies it was blind! My Lord 
Grey, you may read his fate, as well as his 
strength, in the Holy Book! 

And now, what is the object of these 
extraordinary powers?—Why do you de- 
mand them ?—Let us come honestly to the 
cause. Do not attempt to blind the English 
People by asserting that it is only for these 
predatory associations,—it is not only for 
the purpose of putting down a herd of 
rustic Carbonari—you do not suspend the 
law because the Whitefeet defy the law.— 
No! What statesman ever took away the 
Constitution of a country because there 
were robbers in its fields and mountains! 
As well might you have suspended the 
Habeas Corpus Act in England, because 
of the fires of Kent—or denied the right 





of petitioning to Manchester because there 
were risings in Norfolk. No! you have a 
wider—a more comprehensive method in 
your madness, You desire to put down 
Political Associations—you desire, not so 
much to attack the robber, as to stifle the 
Question of the Repeal. You talk of 
Whiteboys—but your conscience whispers 
you, “O’Connell!” It is to quell one man 
that you suspend the liberties of a whole 
nation. Is it not so?—deny it if you can 
—you cannot deny it! Then confess it, and 
let us see how by these laws you will succeed. 

Why do some of us clamour for a 
Repeal? Because they think that other- 
wise they cannot have good legislation. 
What is the obvious way to answer them ? 
Prove that without a Repeal good legisla- 
tion can be effected. What so easy,—so 
obvious. But you have begun, you say, 
the system of good legislation, and you 
point to the amendment of the Jury Laws, 
and your Church Reform. We grant it ;— 
you have proposed Reforms,—-now try 
them. You say that such reforms will not 
satisfy us. Why give them to us, then? 
Shall we be better satisfied by the suspen- 
sion of the Habeas Corpus Act, and the 
spectacle of a sabred Judge upon our 
benches? But such reforms will satisfy us. 
Give them but the trial. You do not do 
justice to yourselves,—you do not do jus- 
tice to the experiment of conciliation. By 
sending us at the same time two boons of so 
opposite a nature, our gratitude, that would 
make us cheerful and contented with the 
benefit, is merged into indignation and 
dismay at the more than counterbalancing 
infliction. Your Church Reform,—your 
Jury Laws,—would be great benefits of 
themselves,—they would fill us with hopes 
for the future; we should tread lightly and 
with glad looks along our rough and stony 
ways, if at the same time you did not dash 
the benefit with wrong, turn the hope to 
fear, blacken the gratitude into—vengeance, 
shall we say?—no! God forbid that last 
extremity,—but into feelings more enduring 
and less to be soothed than even those of 
revenge. What are the redress of two 
grievances, to the law that forbids us even 
to complain to you of the million grievances 
that remain? What is the future removal 
of ten bishops, to the present removal of 
the Constitution itself? What is an act 
that amends the Jury Laws, to the act that 
forbids us any jury at all? Pause, then, 
we beseech you,—even if you obtain these 
powers,—pause again before you use them. 
Give us for the first time, a fair and full and 
free experiment of kind and paternal mea- 
sures, unsullied—unthwarted—-unpoisoned 
—by these dark and terrible companions. 
When—say the ancient Platonists—Chaos 
lay rude and formless,—when the elements 
warred with each other, and night was 
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black and rayless over all,—there was one 
power (born before the chaos) which, breath- 
ing gradually over the shapeless void,— 
formed it into the beauty and the harmonies 
of life ;—it was the power of Love. There 
seems to us an allegory beneath this 
thought more masculine and noble than 
may strike the vulgar. Why may it not be 
a type of the disorders of states themselves 
wrought into peace and light by the same 
Catholic and Universal Power ? 

But from whom comes this blow? We 
did wrong to attribute a peculiar spirit of 
harshness to the Secretary for Irish affairs. 
His offence is light beside that of his col- 
leagues :—he is a foe, but at least he is not 
a deserter. Who was it,in 1801, when in 
the House of Lords it was debated whether 
or not a law, that only makes a part of these 
laws,—the Irish Martial-Law Bill,—should 
be continued—who was it that entered his 
solemn protest against the legality and ex- 
pediency, under any circumstances, or at 
any time, of granting such an authority and 
passing such a Law? Who was it that sign- 
ed a protest—running in these words—the 
first name upon the record, “ DissenTiENT!” 

“ Because it appears to be useless and un- 
advisable to attempt to provide for possible 
cases of extreme necessity by legislative 
acts, since the effect of such cases is to su- 
persede all legal provisions. A state of 
things in which the ordinary course of lay 
and justice ina civilized country must be 


suspended cannot be legally supposed !” 
* * * * 


“Tfit were true that in particular dis- 
tricts such terrors prevailed that juries could 
not be found to do their duty in the trial of 
offenders, and if in such circumstances it 
became unavoidably necessary to resort to 
other courts and to other forms of proceed- 
ing, it does not follow that new and exorbi- 
tant powers should be given to such courts, 
much less that offenders under trial, or in 
custody of the civil magistrates, should be 
removed from thence, and brought before a 
Military Tribunal. 

“We will not consent to rest such danger- 
ous and arbitrary powers in any hands, and 
least of all in Courts Martial, in the constitu- 
tion of which no care is taken to exclude the 
effects of levity and passsion.” 

Who was it signed that protest? Who 
poured forth his eloquent vituperatives 
against the proposition for Martial Law for 
Ireland? My Lord Holland,—it was you! 
You, a minister now ;—you, a supporter,-— 
an originator, perhaps, of these very laws, 
even a single one of which formerly seemed 
to you beyond even the power of circum- 
stance to excuse ! 

I allow that too close a consistency may be 


demanded of statesmen; different times re-} 


quire different measures, but this incon- 
sistency defies excuses,—its proportions are 
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so huge that no garment can conceal them; 
for here you assert that no time would justi- 
fy these measures, and, in point of fact, the 
present time is not comparable in danger— 
in political excitement—to that of 1801, 
when the ashes of rebellion were still warm, 
and when France threatened you with inva- 
sion in whatever side was unguarded. In- 
consistency do I call it; its proper name is 
perfidy! And yeteven this may be outdone 
by the treachery of one who, having higher 
powers of good, has greater responsibilities 
in evil. Who was it—who, in the progress 
of the same Bill in 1801, through the House 
of Commons—who was itthat, now denying 
inquiry into the expediency of these laws, 
demanded inquiry then? Who was it that 
last week defended merciless laws, by the 
assurance that they would be placed in mer- 
ciful hands—and vaunted the virtues of the 
Viceroy ?—the same man who, in 1801, said 
thus: “The noble Lord had talked of the 
character of the present Lord-Lieutenant— 
but he would resist the general principle, 
that a measure was good because it was in 
good hands!” Who was it that last week 
selecied from all conceivable jurisdictions a 
Court Martial as the best?—the same man 
who, in 1801, said thus:—* Would the No- 
ble Lord say that Courts-Martial were in- 
fallible in Irelend, and there could be no 
ground to censure their proceedings ?— 
the fact was notoriously otherwise: a man 
had murdered a poor fellow in his mother’s 
arms to which he had pursued him: he was 
tried by a Court-Martial, and acquitted.” 
Who was it that last week demanded Mar- 
tial Law for the suppressing of Whiteboys? 
—the same man who, in 1801, deeming 
such an excuse too monstrous even for a 
Castlereagh to propose, said— The noble 
Lord talked of the inveteracy of Jacobinism ; 
but there had been in Ireland the White- 
boys, and parties bearing other names not 
less virulent. T'hose parties might as prop- 
erly have been brought forward as proofs of 
the necessity of this measure as the Jacobin 
spirit the noble Lord had talked of.” Who 
was it—we will adduce but one more of 
these collatings of a man’s present self with 
his former self—who was it that allowed no 
policy for Ireland save concession in 1801, 
and demands a despotism in 1833?—the 
same man who in the former period said thus : 
—“Tf Jacobinism was licentious out of place, 
in place it was tyrannical in filling the coun- 
try with terrorand coercion.” “Who,” you 
cry, O people of England! “who,” you cry, 
“was this rash, inconsistent”—hush! it is a 
man round whose venerable head the re- 
spect of England yet clings—a man in whom 
many virtues may atone for one offence—a 
man for whose conduct England must ap- 
peal as an excuse, from Philip drunk with 
power, to Philip sober by the abstinence 
from its seductions!—Yes, my Lord Grey, 
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you are that man! At the same time that 
you have crowned your brilliant life with 
the accomplishment of your early pledges 
to the liberty of England, beware, lest you 
sully the crown with the indelible reproach 
oftreachery to promises equally solemn, 
for the liberties of Ireland !—You amend the 
legislature of one county !—is itin order to 
make its first act the suspension of the law 
for the other ? 

You desire to put down the Political As- 
sociations—to stifle the voice of O’ Connell 
—to suppress the clamour for a Repeal !— 
But will these laws enforce your wishes ?>— 
Not in the least!—What gives strength to 
the eloquence of the Agitator?—the sense 
of wrong. What makes Ireland demand a 
legislature of her own ?—the conviction 
that she cannot obtain justice from the le- 
gislature of England. While these feelings 
exist, you may put down Associations, but 
only for the moment—the instant you re- 
move the pressure, terrific will be the re- 
bound! You cannot govern Ireland for 
ever by suspending her laws. Grant that 
military force silences, it will not quell, our 
discontents—they will break out “in some 
hour of treacherous calm,” or, what is worse, 
they will go on increasing till they become 
universal—till palliatives and gradual reme- 
dies are in vain—till the rich and the edu- 
eated will be driven from our shores, and 
the whole population, being one horde of 
desperate men, will hear no councils but 
those of despair. 

Ministers of the Crown, who does not 
see through your motives in desiring to put 
down Political Associations in Ireland while 
you allow them in England? Who does 
not see that you are governed (perhaps un- 
consciously to yourselves) by the selfishness 
of passion? O’Connell has offended you 
by his complaints,—the English O’Connells 
supported you by their praises. You would 
resort to all means to crush your enemy at 
Dublin, for the very same Associations that 
you lauded your friends for incorporating 
at Birmingham. Are these passions of of- 
ficial or individual revenge, so little worthy 
your great names and your high repute, to 
actuate the policy of statesmen? Is a peo- 
ple to be enslaved because a Minister has 
been offended ? O’Connell, perhaps, did you 
wrong when he predicted that you would 
continue unjust in Ireland,—the estimation 
of a prophet is in proportion to the truth of 
his prophecies; had you falsified the last, 
you would have destroyed the power of the 
first. You will now make O’Connell more 
formidable than ever, for you will make it 
impossible to disbelieve him! 

Oh! with what grace will the Right Hon- 
ourable Secretary return to Ireland, pre- 
ceded by the fasces of these laws:—the 
fasces! it is a felicitous metaphor, that 
emblem of the executioner and the criminal 





—that pomp of authority which invested the 
penealties of death, and which, an emblem 
of terror in itself, was woven from rods to 
scourge, containing in the centre of them 
an axe to destroy! Heralded by these 
tokens of your tenderness to Ireland, what 
grateful shouts—what overflowing blessings 
will follow your envoy through the streets 
of Dublin! The Right Honourable Secre- 
tary is young, his career is but commenced ; 
—let him believe that that is no light load 
upon a man’s heart which is amassed from 
the curses of a nation! These laws will be 
passed through the Commons,—they will 
receive the Royal Assent,—they will lie in 
the hands of the Ministers, a dread and 
sanguinary trust. Our voice will then be 
dumb—we shall have no right to petition! 
This is our Last Apprreat. People of 
England! we appeal, then, from your repre- 
sentatives to you ;—plead for us—petition in 
behalf of those who may petition no more 
—save us by your voice—by your indignant 
sympathy, from evils too fearful for us pa- 
tiently to contemplate. Our laws suspended 
—-our grievances silenced—our houses night- 
ly invaded—our women outraged! Consider 
these things !—your representatives will not ; 
—save us, for you alone can'!—Your Minis- 
ters will obtain these powers:—tell them, 
in the name of Humanity, Freedom, and 
our common God, that they shall not dare to 
use them!—thrust back the sword into its 
scabbard,—lay the irresistible and solemn 
weight of public opinion upon these acts 
which would outrage all public rights. We 
may have offended our rulers,—for suffering 
deals not in courtly phrases; but we have 
not offended you. Our representatives 
struggled for your Reform—without them 
you would not have obtained it—Had we 
given our support to the Anti-reformers, 
where would have been your majorities ? 
If O’Connell’s voice has been loud against 
abuse in Ireland, it has been equally exerted 
against ebuse in England. We have strick- 
en the chain from you—do not, in return, 
heap upon us all the fetters tyranny ever 
forged. Our blood has been spilt for you— 
with you we claim a common triumph in the 
names of Vittoria and Waterloo. Let it 
not be said that you only ask us to sow in 
blood, that we may reap in tears; and that 
we are to fight for your freedom in order 
ourselves to be made slaves. These words 
will go forth through all England—they will 
penctrate the walls of your cities—they will 
be found in your Clubs—your Associations— 
your Institutes. Answer them by petitions 
to your Parliament—answer them by remon- 
strance to your Representatives. Upon 
you alone depend the liberties of Ireland— 
the efficacy of conciliation—the permanent 
consolidation of the empire! Preserve your 
Ministers consistent to their former selves 
—make your Representatives faithful to 
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their promises, for our cause is as yet your 
own—we are not yet divided—your Legis- 
lators are ours.—lf they promised extended 
freedom to you, we have a right to claim 
that promise as a pledge also to us. To 
you we direct our eyes—our prayers—our 
sanguine hopes. Answer, and preserve us! 


HORACE A-LA-MODE. 


Post (equitem) sedet atra Cura. 
THE boat is on the shore, 
The boiler puffs and steams, 
Ere we embark—a bore !— 
Farewell !—and pleasant dreams. 


Much hath that man to bear 
Who, bent on tour or trip, 

Descends Companion-stair 
To seek Companionship. 


He of the anxious mind 

Should never go on journies ; 
Plagues can’t be left behind 

To agents or attorneys. 


Your hundred-horses’ power, 

Your winds that strain the mast, 
Give not the rate per hour, 

That beats old Care at last. 


Dart, Rocket, and Eclipse 
With Tally-ho may vie; 
But past all power of whips, 
Care sticks—a forest-fly. 


He trots your chestnut mare, 
He’s book’d in every mail, 
And pays his inside fare 
In coach or roads of rail. 


Where soaring high is seen 
That plaything of the wind, 
Pray ask of Mr. Green, 
If he leaves Care behind ? 


Our homes the caitiff dread 
(Men call him there ennui) 

His cups inflame the head, 
And point the repartee. 


Again he bids us quaff, 

And while the heart is wrung, 
Join in the joyless laugh, 

And follies, said or sung. 


And ever thus to each 
Must life’s dark current flow, 
While sages vainly preach 7— 
My Julia, surely no! 
Warm’d by thy sunny smile, 
Sooth’d by thy loving breast, 
By words, like thine, beguil’d 
By hands, like thine carest. 


Enough—a scantier share 
Of fortune, peril free, 

A truce, at least, with Care, 
To him who cares for thee! 





POSITION OF INDEPENDENT LABOUR. 
ERS UNDER THE OPERATION OF 
POOR-LAWS IN ENGLAND. 


WE have obtained a copy of a selection 
made from the reports of the assistant com- 
missioners sent throughout the country to 
inquire into the operation of the Poor Laws 
in England. The inquiry, though hurried 
and imperfect, has, nevertheless, been pro- 
ductive of a mass of more striking facts in a 
few months than was accumulated by par- 
liamentary committees during as many years, 
We have space only for some short extracts 
illustrative of the bearing of the more co- 
gent portions of the evidence. From this 
evidence it appears that the fruits of labour 
are given in greater quantity to those who 
do not labour, than can be obtained in return 
for labour by those who labour hard from 
sunrise to sunset ;—and that rude, uneducat- 
ed people, are expected to continue to toil 
from the love of toil! The rewards of in- 
dustry and virtue are claimed as a right by 
the vicious, and as a right, are awarded to 
them by magistrates:—yet people are ex- 
pected to undergo excessive penury, and 
submit during their whole lives to the re- 
straints of virtue, though they are sure of 
finding themselves, at the end of their days 
of independent labour, in a worse situation 
than those who have given a free rein to 
every vicious propensity. A sailor may have 
fought in all the battles of Nelson, or a sol- 
dier may have endured all the dangers and 
hardships of Wellington’s campaigns, and at 
the end of his service, he will receive from 
his country a pension of sixpence a day: but 
a thief or a vagabond, can, at any time, by 
the formality of declaring that he wants it, 
obtain from a magistrate an order for an 
equal pension or admission into a workhouse 
where there is no work; a retreat where he 
will often obtain better food and more com- 
forts than those with which the veterans of 
Rodney and Abercrombie, in Greenwich or 
Chelsea hospitals, are well satisfied. The 
workhouses of the metropolis are proved to 
be the receptacles of gangs of thieves. Itis 
stated in evidence that in one workhouse 
there are not less than thirty known thieves, 
and that in another parish not less than one 
hundred and fifty young thieves and prosti- 
tutes receive, under the orders of magis- 
trates, pensions of sixpense each day from 
the public funds, In the rural districts, the 
gravel pits contain gangs of the worst of 
characters, thrown upon the parish by the 
ignorant administration of the unpaid magis- 
trates. The following extract from the evi- 
dence contained in Mr. Cowell’s report will 
serve to exemplify the condition in which 
the administrators of the Poor Laws have 
placed the independent labourer throughout 
the country :— 
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* Mr. Nash, of Royston, is proprietor and oc- 
cupier of a farm containing 150 acres, situate a 
mile and a half from his residence, and in about 
equal proportions in the parishes of Barhway and 
Reed, in the county of Hertford. It is what is 
usually called an outfield farm, being at the ex- 
tremity of these parishes, and nearly equidistant 
from Ressten, Pherfield, Reed, Barhway, and 
Barley. Mr. Nash entered upon the occupation 
in 1819, at which time it was held by a Mr. Fos- 
ter, under a lease for twenty-one years (of which 
eleven were then unexpired), at a rent of 18s. an 
acre, tithe free. Mr. Dster employed one man, 
to whom he gave 9s. a week, two boys, and two 
horses ; and finding it a losing concern, wished to 
relinquish it, and Mr. Nash took it into his own 
hands. Mr. Nash employed six men (to whom 
he gives throughout the year, [2s. a week), two 
boys, and six horses. In 1829, Mr. Clarke, the 
overseer of Reed (a respectable man, who occu- 
pies half the parish, and has generally managed 
all its public concerns), told Mr. Nash he could 
no longer collect the money for poor-rates, with- 
out resorting to coercive measures, which he 
would not do; and that the unemployed poor 
must be apportioned among the occupiers of land, 
in proportion to their respective quantities ; and 
that he (Mr. Nash) must take twomore men. All 
Mr. Nash’s labourers had been some years in his 
service, and were steady, industrious men, and he 
regretted the necessity of parting with any of them. 
The two men displaced were those who came last 
into his service (and for that reason only), One 
was a parishloner of Royston, an excellent work- 
man at any kind of work. He lived near Mr. 
Nash’s house (a great convenience), and his wife 
superintended a small school Mrs. Nash had es- 
tablished for the benefit of her poor neighbours. 
The other was John Watford, a parishioner of 
Barley, a steady, industrious, trustworthy, single 
man, who, by long and rigid economy, had saved 
about 1001. Of the two men sent in their stead, 
one was a married man, with a family sickly and 
not much inclined to work; the other a single 
man, addicted to drinking. On being dismissed, 
Watford applied in vain to the farmers of Barley 
foremployment. Jt was well known that he had 
saved money, and could not come upon the parish, 
although any of them would willingly have taken 
him had it been otherwise. Watford has a broth- 
er also, who, like himself, has saved money ; and 
though he has a family, and has been laid aside 
from work for six years, has received no assistance 
from the parish. After living a few months with- 
out being able to get any work, he bought a cart 
and two horses, and has ever since obtained a 
precarious subsistence, by carrying corn to Lon- 
don for one of the Cambridge merchants ; but just 
now the current of corn is northward, and he has 
nothing to do, and at ~~ time he would gladly 
have exchanged his employment for that of day 
labour, if he could have obtained work. No re- 
flection is intended on the overseers of Barley; 
they only do what all others are expected to do; 
though the young men point at Watford, and call 
him a fool, for not spending his money at a public- 
house, as they do, adding, that then he would get 
work,” 


Mr. Chadwick, in his report, adduces the 
following cases as showing the operation of 
the same system in another part of the 
country :— 


“The case of a man who has worked for me 
will show the effect of the parish system in pre- 
venting fragal habits. This is a hard-working, 
industrious man, named William Williams. He 
is married, and had saved some money, to the 
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amount of about seventy pounds, and had two 
cows; he had also a sow and ten pigs. He had 
got a cottage well furnished ; he was the member 
of a benefit club, at Meopham, from which he re- 
ceived 8s. a-week when he was ill. He was be- 
— to learn to read and write, and he takes 

is children to the Sunday-school. He had a 
legacy of about 461., but he got his other money 
together by saving from his fair wages as a 
waggoner. Some circumstance occurred which 
obliged me to part with him. The consequence 
of this labouring man having been frugal and saved 
money, and got the cows, was, that no one would 
employ him, although his superior character as a 
workman was well-known in the parish. He told 
me at the time I was obliged to part with him,— 
‘ Whilst I have these things I shall get no work. 
I must part with them all. I must be reduced to 
a state of beggary before any one will employ me.’ 
I was compelled to part with him at Michaelmas, 
and he has not yet got work, and he has no chance 
of getting any until he has become a pauper ; for, 
until then, the paupers will be preferred to him. 
He cannot get work in his own parish, and he will 
not be allowed to get any in other parishes. 
Another instance of the same kind occurred 
amongst my workmen. Thomas Hardy, the broth- 
er-in-law of the same man, was an excellent work- 
man, discharged under similar circumstances ; has 
a very industrious wife. They have got two cows, 
a well-furnished cottage, and a pig, and fowls. 
Now he cannot get work because he has property. 
The pauper will be preferred to him; and he can 
only qualify himself for it by becoming a pauper. 
If he attempts to get work elsewhere, he is told 
that they do not want to fix him on the parish. 
Both these are fine young men, and as excellent 
labourers as I could wish to have. The latter la- 
bouring man mentioned another instance of a la- 
bouring man in another parish (Henstead) who 
had once had more property than he, but was 
obliged to consume it all, and is now working on 
the roads. 

‘‘ Such an instance as that of William Williams 
is enough to demoralize a whole district. I say, 
myself, that the labouring man who saves where 
such an abominable system prevails, is foolish in 
doing so. What must be the natural effect of 
such a case on the mind of a labouring man ? 
Will he not say to himself, why should I save ? 
Why should I diminish my present scanty enjoy- 
ments, or lay by anything on the chance of my 
continuing with my — master, when he may 
die, or the means of employment fail him, when 
my store will be scattered to waste, and I shall 
again be made a pauper like William Williams, 
before I can be allowed to work for my living ? 
This system, so far as relates to the circulation of 
labour, I am firmly persuaded, can only be put an 
end to -! utterly abolishing the law of settlement, 
and establishing a uniform nationel rate, so as to 
allow a man to be relieved at the place where he 
is in want, instead of his being pinned to the 
soil.”’ 


Notwithstanding the operation of this 
system, it appears that in the year 1826, 
there was no less than 29,000 agricultural 
labourers, and 8000 small farmers, deposit- 
ing in savings-banks throughout the coun- 
try; and that in the savings-banks for the 
county of Devonshire alone, there were 70, 
000/. deposited by 2000 labourers of the 
same class, and 41,6211. from 800 small farm- 
ers. Such is the admirable spirit of inde- 
pendence possessed by a large proportion 
of the labouring people, and such has been 
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the mode in which they are dealt with by 
our legislators and the magistracy! Let us 
see some of the collections which their care 
has produced. 

The governor of Lambeth workhouse, 
whose evidence is cited in Mr. Chadwick’s 
report, states :— 

“We have the worst of characters in the 
house, which, in fact, constantly serves as a hid- 
ing-place for thieves : we have, | dare say, thirty 
thieves, all of whom have been in prison for rob- 
beries and various offences, and who, we have 
reason to believe, do commit depredations when- 
ever they are at large. It is a common occur- 
rence to have inquiries made for particular char- 
acters at the workhouse, in consequence of offen- 
ces supposed to have been committed by them. 
We also have, perhaps, about from twenty to thir- 
ty prostitutes in the house. These, the worst 
characters, can always speak with the best char- 
acters: and the forms of the house allow us no 
means of preventing it. We cannot prevent the 
thief speaking to the young lad, or keep the pros- 
titute from the young girl who has not been cor- 
rupted. There is, unhappily, a strong disposition 
on the part of such characters to bring others to 
the same condition. I have overheard a prosti- 
tute say to a young girl, ‘ You are good looking ; 
what do you stay in here for? you might get 
pay | of money ;’ and point out to her the mode. 

ast October, as an experiment, we sent off eight 
girls to Van Diemen’s Land: they were all 
brought up as workhouse children, and were in- 
corrigible prostitutes. I have evidence that seven 
of these girls were all corrupted by the same girl, 
named Maria Stevens. Every one of these girls 
had been in prison for depredations. One of them 
had been three times tried for felonies, in having 
robbed the persons with whom she was in service. 
Such was the influence which this girl had over 
them, that they would not consent to go until 
she consented, nor would they be separated from 
her, and she formed the eighth of the party. The 
old thieves teach the boys their ways: a few 
months ago I took one thief before a magistrate 
for having given lessons to the workhouse boys, 
whom he had assembled about him, how to ‘ star 
the glaze,’ as they call it: that is, how to take 
— of glass out of shop-windows without 

reaking them, or making any noise. In so large 
a workhouse as ours the youth are never without 
ready instructors in iniquitous practices. In the 
spring of the year many of the workhouse boys 
discharge themselves, and live during the year, 
we have reason to believe, in no other ways than 
dishonestly : we know it in this way, that the 
most frequent circumstance under which we hear 
of them is, of their being in prison for offences : 
but they do not care a rush for the prisons; for 
they always say,‘ we live as well there as in the 
workhouse.’ ”” 

“Mr. Mott, the contractor, in giving evidence 
on the means of employing paupers in the work- 
house, alleges, as one of the great obstacles, the 
constant liability to depredation. 

“ Even in these employments, however, we are 
subject to continual losses from mismanagement 
or depredation. One man we lately prosecuted 
at the sessions for stealing fifty-one shirts, which 
he was intrusted to take home, and he was sen- 
tenced to seven years’ transportation, which, by 
the way, I may observe, was a promotion to a 
place where he would obtain more food, if not 
inore comfort, than in the workhouse.” 

“ Are you sure of that ?” 

“Tam sure, from conversations which I have 
had on the subject with the superintendent of 
convicts, that the convict receives more bread a- 
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day than the pauper. Indeed, it is notorious at 
Gosport, where I have heard it descanted upon by 
many of the inhabitants, that the convicts receive 
one ounce of meat per day more than the soldiers 
set to guard them. I heard it as an anecdote at 
Gosport, that the convicts being told to do some- 
thing which they did not like, one of them ex- 
claimed, in the presence of the military guard, 
‘What next, I wonder! d—n it, we shall soon 
be as bad off as soldiers.’ The convicts ridicule 
the soldiers; and I have myself seen a convict 
hold up some food to the guard, saying, “ Sol- 
dier, will you have a bit?’ Yet the operation of 
this system in gaols and workhouses was pointed 
out years ago, and it still continues. The con- 
vict’s labour is proportionably slight.” 

“Do you find this state of things, as to punish- 
ment, re-act upon the workhouse ? 

“ Decidedly so; and most mischievously as to 
discipline and management. The paupers are 
well aware that there is, in fact, no punishment 
for them. From the conversation I have had 
with convicts, it is clear, that confinement in a 
prison, or even transportation to the hulks, is not 
much dreaded. ‘ We are better,’ I have heard 
them say, ‘ have better clothes, and more comfort- 
able lodging, than’ we could obtain from our la- 
bour ;’ and the greatest, in fact almost only, pun- 
ishment they appear to dread, is being deprived of 
female intercourse. Some months since, three 
young women (well-known prostitutes) applied 
for relief at Lambeth workhouse ; and, upon being 
refused, two of them immediately broke the win- 
dows. On the moment, the three were given into 
custody to the police; but recollecting that only 
two were guilty of breaking the windows, the 
beadle was sent to state the fact, and request 
from the overseer, that the innocent person might 
be discharged: she, however, declared that she 
would not be separated from her companions, and 
immediately returned to the house and demolish- 
ed two or three more windows to accomplish her 
desire.” 


An inquiry into the relative condition of 
the independent labourer: the soldier, the 
pauper, and the delinquent, was instituted 
by Mr. Chadwick, who states that he invari- 
ably found the honest labourer the lowest in 
point of condition (though in a position from 
which he might fall still lower) :-— 


“The indolent pauper the next step above him; 
the refractory pauper, or the petty delinquent the 
next step above the pauper, and even in the 
places most rigidly managed, nearly approaching 
to the condition, in point of food to the soldier ; 
and the convicted felon rising far above the sol- 
dier, the petty delinquent, the pauper, or the in- 
dustrious labourer. But it also appears to be 
true, as declared by the refractory paupers, who 
proclaim their independence of all _—— 
that if they get themselves transported for some 
more grievous delinquency, that they will receive 
even better treatment. I was informed by wit- 
nesses in Berkshire that several of the agricultur- 
al labourers who had been transported for rioting 
had written home letters to their friends, stating 
that they had never before lived so well, and so- 
liciting that their fsmilies might be sent over to 
them.” 

“From these and several other accounts of 
shopkeepers as to the quantity of goods which 
they supply to the labouring classes, it appears 
that, supposing the children of the honest labourer 
eat meat, the quantity consumed by each indi- 
vidual does not, on an average, exceed four ounces 
each week. The excess of meat consumed in the 
small parish of St. Giles’s beyond the full allow- 
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ance to adults in Lambeth parish, has been shown 
to be 4500 pounds annually. From hence it ap- 
pears that the excess beyond a profuse allowance 
—the mere waste—by 62 paupers in that small 
parish, would suffice as a supply of four ounces of 
meat each to 346 persons, or to 86 families of four 
persons in each.” 

“In the comparison of the dietaries, some al- 
lowances must be made for the want of complete- 
ness in the details, as to the strength of the beer 
and other liquids forming part of them; but these 
generally approximate to the allowances of solid 
fe The general effect of particular modes of 
living and gradation of dietaries, is proved by the 
declarations and conduct of those who have tried 
them all. Nearly all the prison dietaries are 
twice as good as those of the agricultural labour- 
ers; and many of them are much better than the 
workhouse dietaries. Although the able-bodied 

uper does not generally receive so much solid 
food as the soldier, though he sometimes receives 
much more, he (the ara is on the whole better 
kept, much better lodged, and does less work. 
The family of the pauper is much better kept than 
the family of the soldier. In very few poor- 
houses have I found any distinction made be- 
tween the diet of the males and females. In the 
great majority of the workhouses no distinction is 
made between the diet of the children and of the 
adults. From some of the official forms of con- 
tract for the transport of troops, it appears that 
females are allowed, sometimes, only one-half; 
but, usually, two-thirds the quantity allowed to 
the males; and that children are only allowed 
one-half the quantity of females. The latter, 
probably, approaches to the natural demand for 
food, and indicates the prevalent extent of waste 
in the parochial management of the workhouses. 

“'The following table will show more clearly, at 
a view, the relation or comparative condition of 
each class, as to food, from the honest and inde- 
pendent labourer, to the convicted and trans- 
ported felon, as obtained chiefly from official re- 
turns :— 


THE SCALE. 


I. Tue Honest AGRICULTURAL LAaBOURER— 


Acccording to the returns of Labourers’ Expen- 
diture, they are enabled to get, in the shape of 
solid food, more than an average allowance of 


Bread (daily) 17 0z.=per week 119 oz. 
Ba ““ “ “ 


con 
122 oz. solid food. 





Il. Tur SoipIER.— 
Bread (daily) 16 oz.=per week 1120z. 
Meat “ 8 cooked 56 
me + “ 


Ill. Tue ABLE-BoDIED PauPpER.— 


Bread per week 98 oz. 
Meat 4 21 
Cheese 46 16 
Pudding “ 16 


151 “ “ 


In addition to the above, which is an average al- 
lowance, the inmates of most workhouses have, 


Vegetables 48 oz. 
Sou 3 quarts. 
Milk Porridge _ 
Table Beer ee 


and many other comforts. 
IV. Tue Suspectep THiEr— 
(Lancaster.) 





read 


M 


per week 112 oz. solid food. 
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Meat 6 18 
Oatmeal 64 40 
Rice “ 5 
Peas a 4 
Cheese “ 4 
Onions 6 2 


——185 oz. solid food. 
and 160 oz. potatoes. 
(see the Goal Returns from Winchester.) 


Bread 


per week 192 oz. 
Meat “ 2 


204 “ “ 


V. Tue Convictep THiEF— 


Scotch Barley per week 23 oz. 
“ce 9 1 


Oatmeal 2 

Bread “< 10 
Meat sed 56 
Cheese “ 12 


and 72 oz. potatoes. 


VI. Tue TRANSPORTED TriEF.— 
=168 OZ. 


103 Ibs. meat per week 
Ibs. flour, which will og 
218 


10. 
crease, when made into 
bread, to about 
386 “ “ 


This is the ladder of promotion for the 
adroit thief; the mal-adroit, it is true, some- 
times ascend astep higher, but then all sorts 
of sympathy are lavished upon them, and if 
they repent, they are assured their reward 
is glorious; and the hangman, with the aid 
of the ordinary, despatches them, (as the 
newspapers declare,) “ into bliss eternal.” 

The reports bring out in strong contrast 
the condition of those on whom sympathy 
and attention are expended, by ignorant and 
blindly benevolent people, as compared with 
those independent labourers, with whose af- 
fairs they never interfere, but mischief fol- 
lows. “Private individuals,” says a wit- 
ness,* 


“ Do not give more here than 12s. a-week to a 
day labourer. No distinction is made by private 
individuals between married and single men ; they 
give them the same wages.” 

“Ts the parish work here piece-work ?” 

“Tt is not.” 

“Then your paupers werk less than other day- 
labourers, do they not ?” . 

“Yes: they work less time, and within that 
time they do less work. They want a good deal 
of looking after : they are ~— on the look-out 
for me, or for any overseer. There is a superin- 
tendent, but he is in fa.ct a pauper, and he is rather 
easy with them.” 

‘How much less time do your labourers work 
than industrious labourers who maintain them- 
selves ?”” 

“ About one hour daily, summer and winter. 
They have also opportunities of picking up a shil- 
ling by odd jobs in the town.” 

“Then a pauper with a family gets from your 
parish the same wages as an industrious labourer; 
they moreover get their rents paid ; they have op- 
portunities of picking up additional shillings, and 





** Mr. Chadwick’s report. 
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they work less time, and do less work than the 
industrious labourer. And they are also relieved 
from the burthen of looking out for work ?” 

‘Yes, that isthe case. Formerly we used to 
give labourers 1s. 6d. per day, but they complain- 
ed to the magistrates that it was not enough to 
support them, and the magistrates recommended 
that more should be given. The paupers always, 
when they have not enough, run to the magis- 
trates, and this is a check to the strictness of the 
overseers.” 

“What is there to prevent the industrious and 
independent labourers who have large families 
throwing themselves on the parish, and placing 
themselves in the more advantageous situation of 
paupers ?” 

“Only the sense of degradation.” 

“ And is not this sense of degradation diminish- 
ing?” 

© Tt is.’ 

“What is the characteristic of the wives of 
paupers and their families ?” . 

“The wives of paupers are dirty, and nasty, and 
indolent, and the children generally neglected, 
and dirty, an@ vagrants, and immoral.” 

“‘ How are the cottages of the independent la- 
bourers as compared to them ?” 

“The wife is a very different person: she and 
her children are clean, and her cottage tidy. I 
have had very extensive opportunities of observ- 


ing the difference in my visits; the difference is | 


so striking to me, that in passing along a row of 
cottages, I could tell, in nine cases out of ten, 
which were paupers’ cottages, and which were 
the cottages of the independent labourers.” 

“ And what chance do you see of dispauperiz- 
ing any of the paupers?” 

‘* None, with the present generation of them, 
unless with very severe measures indeed.” 

“Are there many charitable ladies in your dis- 
trict 1” : 

“* Many ladies very charitable indeed, Sir.” 

“ Now, do these paupers, whose wages and re- 
sidenccs you have described, receive, in addition 
to their other advantages of rent-free cottages, 
easier work for shorter times than independent 
labourers, and derive advantages from the atten- 
tions of charitable ladies ? ” 

“Yes; the ladies are very charitable to them; 
and are cheated on all sides by them, and imposed 
upon by piteous stories.” 


Mr. Isaac Willis, collector of the poor- 


rates to the parish of St. Mary Stratford Bow, 
says, 





“ Asa collector lam in the habit of going to 
the houses of rate-payers, and of seeing how they 
live. I can state that many of them do not live 
so well as the paupers in the house, and that a 
large proportion of them do not live better. All 
our paupers have good meat dinners three days in 
the week. Some of the poorer rate-payers have 
not meat dinners more than ence or twice a weck ; 
they have to make a dinner ef a red herring, or a 
small piece of bacon, with their potatoes.” 


“ HTave you had occasion of seeing the modes of 


living of those of the labouring classes who receive 
aid from the parish, or from chaz ities, and of those 
independent labourers who depend entirely on 
their own resources to provide for their families ? 
—I have for many years through ray district. 

* Are the two classes externally distinguishable 
in their persons, houses, or behaviour ?—Yes, 
they are. I can easily distinguish. them; and I 
think they might be distinguished by\ any one who 
paid attention to them. The independent la- 
bourer is Comparatively clean in his\ person ; his 
wife and children are clean, and the (hildren go 
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to school : the house is in better order and more 
cleanly. Those who depend on parish relief, or 
on benefactions, on the contrary, are dirty in their 
persons and slothful in their habits. The chil- 
dren are allowed to go about the streets in a va- 
grant condition. The industrious labourers get 
their children out to service early. The paupers 
and charity-fed people do not care what becomes 
of their children.” 

Other witnesses attest this admirable founda- 
tion of virtue in a large portion of the poor and 
independent labourers, who have so long struggled 
against the corrupting influence of the bounties on 
| indolence, improvidence, and mendicity, which 
| the administration of the poor-laws has afforded. 
The Reverend H. H. Milman, (the poet,) in a 
letter to Mr. Chadwick, says, with relation to 
the poor of St. Mary’s, Reading, (Mr. Milman’s 
parish :)— 

“Another important question you suggested 
was, how far there is a marked and manifest dif- 
ference between the pauper and independent part 
of the labouring population ; between those who 
are habitually supported, either wholly or in part, 
by the parish funds, and those who maintain them- 
selves by their own industry. How far habits of 
| idleness, intemperence, or mismanagement may 
| have been the origina] causes which have reduced 

the lowest of our paupers to parochial support; 
| and how far the dependence upon such support 
may have formed or confirmed such habits, it may 
be difficult tosay. With the exceptions, however, 
of decent persons reduced by inevitable misfor- 
| tune, as is the case with some of our manufac- 
| turers, whose masters have totally failed, and who 
are too old or otherwise incapable of seeking else- 
|W here their accustomed employment, I should 
| state, in the most unqualified manner, that the 
cottage of a parish pauper and his family may be 
at once distinguished from that of a man who 
maintains himself. The former is dirty, neglect- 
ed, noisome ; the children, though in general they 
may be sent to school at the desire of the clergy- 
| man or parish officers, are the least clean and the 
most ragged at the school : in short, the degree of 
| wretchedness and degradation may, in most in- 
| stances, be measured by the degree in which they 
burthen the parish: unless some few tenements 
jinhabited by the lowest, and usually the most 
profligate poor—the refuse of society, the cottages 
in my parish which it is least agreeable to enter 
are those of which the rent is paid by the parish, 
and in which the effect of our exertions and of 
the liberality of the landlords to cleanse, on the 
alarm of cholera, was obliterated in a very few 
weeks. The worst consequence, however, of 
regular maintenance from the parish funds shows 
itself in the character and demeanour of the young 
lads who have grown up in such families. They 
have been accustomed to live in idleness, and in 
| perpetual strife with the overseer, whom it is their 
|} constant endeavour either to browbeat by inso- 
lence, weary by importunity, or overreach by cun- 
ning. They have never felt, they cannot feel 
the shame or degradation of pauperism; they are 
utterly insensible of the honest pride of indepen- 
dence. The only security to the parish is that 
they are in general of dissolute habits, which in 
the town they can gratify, and are not so much 
inclined, or are not so often compelled, to early 
marriages as youth of a similar description in 
the country parishes,” 


In another number we shall probably re- 
sume the subject; but in the mean time we 
earnestly request attention to the selections 
from the evidence, which are printed in an 
accessible form. 
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PAUL LOUIS COURIER. 
HIS LIFE AND WRITINGS. 


A BIOGRAPHICAL CRITICISM. 


La Verite est Toute a Tous. 


Ir has long been my intention to devote 
some pages of this Journal to the manes of 
Paul Louis Courier, in the hope of bringing 
my English readers to a better acquaintance 
with some of the most remarkable writings, 
and one of the most extraordinary men 
that France, in her later day, has produced. 
Every time has its peculiar representative, 
and the genius of a single man is often the 
incarnation of the intellectual character of 
his cotemporaries. There was only one 
period in the history of France that could 
have produced Courier,—he is the man of 
that period. He gathered once more into 
a focus those rays of light that had been 
scattered into a thousand vague refrac- 
tions by the violent effects of the Revolu- 
tion. He is the sequel to Voltaire. What 
Berenger is to verse, Courier is to prose. 
His life is of no less singular character 
than his works. 

Born at Paris, in 1773, the parentage of 
Paul Louis Courier was exactly that which 
was calculated to form in after times the 
derider of the vices of a noblesse. His 
father was a man of some literary preten- 
sions and of competent wealth;—he was a 
Bourgeois—an able, witty, intellectual Bour- 
geois. As such he seems to have mixed in 
the society of the nobles, and to have very 
narrowly escaped death for his presumption. 
A certain nobleman of great rank owed our 
citizen alarge sum of money ; it was incon- 
venient to pay it, so he ordered his creditor 
to be assassinated. True that he did not 
allege the debt as a reason for the proposed 
murder. He gave a more gallant air to the 
proceeding, and accused the Bourgeois of 
having seduced his wife. A jealous hus- 
band in those days was not common ;—but 
then every husband did not owe the object 
of his jealousy a considerable sum of 
money. 

If M. Courier escaped death, he did not 
escape banishment; and he felt himself 
obliged to become an inhabitant of one of 
the cantons of Toulouse. He gave himself 
up to the education of the young Paul Lou- 
is. Our hero early developed his peculiar 
genius,—quick, facile, and impatient. He 
evinced no turn for the mathematics, but a 
vehement passion for ancient letters. In 
these his taste was formed on no very judi- 
cious model. He was fond of the Rhetori- 
cians, and considered Isocrates a model. In 
after life his latent genius was no doubt in- 
fluenced by these youthful studies. You 
may trace in his writings all the art of 





rhetoric, but he studiously avoids its lan- 
guage. He is the only rhetorician in whom 
simplicity is the most remarkable feature. 
Those were not, however, the times for 
Isocrates and rhetoric. The war against 
France required soldiers for the frontiers, 
and confined the demand for sophists to the 
metropolis, Paul Louis entered a school of 
artillery, and at the age of twenty behold 
the young officer hastening to join the armies 
of the Rhine. Never was there a more 
singular recruit: with considerable valour 
of constitution, Paul Louis had already 
formed a most philosophical indifference to 
glory. Compelled to be a soldier, he walk- 
ed the stage as an actor who laughs in his 
sleeve at the wilful delusion of the audience, 
He saw the paint on the scene, and heard 
the voice of the prompter; and when the 
galleries were shouting applause at the ef- 
fects, our actor was scrutinizing the tricks 
which produced them. He mixed among 
that fiery and passionate army, with its boy 
soldiers and its stripling leader *, like Ja- 
ques amidst the gallant foresters of Ardens, 
for purposes not theirs, and feeding thoughts 
they could not comprehend. But he was a 
Jaques without melancholy. 

While his young compatriots, all ardent 
for the new Republic, strove with each oth- 
er who should advance the soonest to death 
for her cause,—while honours showered 
daily upon their adventurous emulation,— 
Courier, never shunning danger, but never 
seeking fame, pursued his separate and 
strange career,—his genius unknown and 
his courses uncheered by the triumphs of suc- 
cess. He studied much, but the library of a 
camp is confined, and it was only among the 
books which he had read before. His literary 
patience was of a peculiar sort: he preferred 
refreshing his knowledge in one point to 
extending it in others. His diligence was 
inexhaustible when applied to favourite 
models; his apathy extraordinary towards 
subjects which did not naturally allure him. 
He was conscious of this his intellectual 
bias, and he speaks of it without affectation. 
The philosophical nature of his mind made 
him in politics consult the future rather 
than the past; he had little love, therefore, 
for history, and he never mastered its study. 
The main defect of his mind was what is 
the rarest in men of genius—it was a lack 
of curiosity! He hada great tendency to 
that dispiriting temper which is forever 
damping your ardour with the question of 
cui bono 2 Yet in this want of curiosity he 
was not consistent ; and in one point all the 
other traits of his character seem strongly 
contradicted. He was passionately fond of 
antiquities ; he would travel miles and court 
the most imminent dangers fora sight of 





* Hoche, the commandant onthe Rhine, was 
twenty-three. 
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some old ruin. And he wandered from the 
enthusiastic and ambitious soldiery that now 
held the territories of the Rhine and the 
soft Moselle, to pass long hours among the 
mouldering convents and shattered towers 
in which the dark memory of the middle 
ages is preserved. It is assuredly an anom- 
aly in character that aman so indifferent 
to the history of the Past should be so at- 
tached to its relics,—that one so derisive of 
the feudal pomps should be so wedded to 
their trophies,—that so little reverence for 
the essence of antiquity should be united 
with such homage to its externals. I attri- 
bute the inconsistency to early circumstan- 
‘ces. Asa boy he had been accustomed to 
antiquarian researches,—his mind outgrew 
the passion for antiquity, but retained the 
taste for its remains. We may add to this 
somewhat of the gratification of vanity; 
for he was not only a diligent but a learned 
antiquarian: he was an adept at inscriptions 
and the erudite mazes of hieroglyphical 
conjecture; so that his habits of research 
were probably endeared to him by the self- 
complacence of a triumphant ingenuity. 

In this life—brave without glory, and 
wise without success—Courier passed two 
years, feeling himself, in that rapid race of 
honour where he who died not to-day might 
be a general to-morrow, distanced by his 
contemporaries, and growing naturally dis- 
contented with his station. In 1795 occur- 
red the blockade of Mayence, and at that 
very time the elder Courier died. His 
mother was ill and wretched—Paul Louis 
left the army—left the blockade—and with- 
out leave, and with perfect nonchalance, re- 
turned to France. His filial affection was 
not, however, perhaps his sole inducement 
in hazarding the philosophy of desertion. 
The hardships endured by the French army 
before Mayence were exceedingly rigorous ; 
they were by no means to the taste of a 
man who thought renown was no recomp- 
pense. “It was wonderfully cold there,” 
said the witty soldier; “I thought myself 
frozen. Never was there a slighter distinc- 
tion between a man and a crystallization.” 

The army proclaimed Paul Louis a de- 
serter. Meanwhile Paul Louis shut himself 
up, and amused his leisure with translating 
the oration pro Iagario. His friends man- 
aged to hush up the matter: the young sol- 
dier was grateful,—for it enabled him to 
give a better polish to his translation. The 
revolutionary war proceeded to its triumph. 
The star of Napoleon rose above the hori- 
zon: the grave melancholy that belonged to 
the Conventional moralities was broken up. 
People rushed into feasts and balls. Paul 
Louis caught the contagion with an avidity 
natural to his bold and lively temper ; and 
behold him now the gallant and the man of 

leasure! Passionately devoted to women, 
e gave himself wholly up to their society. 
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Young, gay, and with a power of social wit 
rarely equalled, he became the rage at Tou- 
louse. But his ill fortune pursued him from 
the camp to the chamber; and an unlucky 
intrigue made Toulouse no longer a place 
of security. Atthe age of twenty-three 
a man without much difficulty forgives him- 
self these offences: I suspect that he man- 
ages to console himself with the same ease! 
Banished Toulouse, Courier resumed his 
former career, and he set out to Italy to 
take the command of a company of artil- 
lery. ’ 

italy did not present to the gallant spirit 
of Courier, intoxicated as it was by the ad- 
oration of beauty, and the reverence for de- 
parted art, those unmingled sources of de- 
light which earlier and later pilgrims have 
found amidst its ruins. The severe licen- 
tiousness of the young Napoleon was lay- 
ishly imitated by his coarser followers: the 
polished inhabitants of Italy met with no 
dainty respect from the new successors of 
the triumphant Gaul. Pillage and Rapine 
devastated the marble cities andthe vine-clad 
plains. And what to Courier was more bit- 
ter than all, the noble relics of antique art, 
“the breathing canvass and the storied bust,” 
were mangled, defaced, despoiled as the av- 
arice or the ignorance of the hardy conquer- 
ors ordained. 

Too refinedand too classical for his col- 
leagues, Paul Courier deplored these ex- 
cesses in terms scarcely less eloquent than 
we find in his later and more elaborate 
writings. His letters (on this subject) to a 
Pole of considerable attainments, whose 
friendsihp he had acquired at Toulouse, are 
full of his characteristic graces. Byron’s in- 
dignation at the rape of the Elgin marbles 
is tame beside that of Courier at the insulting 
spoliation of the Italian treasures,—Italy’s 
last triumph,—her consolation in art for 
her degradation inhistory. The same cav- 
alierand careless bravery that Courier had 
evinced on the banks of the Rhine, equally 
distinguished him. among the ruins of Rome. 
Hated asa Frenchman, exposed day and 
night to the poignard of the assassin, he yet 
wandered alone and unguarded in the most 
solitary and perilous places. His love for 
antiquities (mingled with the growing pas- 
sion for adventure, and it may be with a 
certain romance which his perception of the 
ridiculous would not allow him to own) was 
his sole guide. He followed it without 
fear. With his sabre by his side, he trav- 
ersed the mountains of Italy,—explored the 
ruins,—braved the banditti ;—Salvator Rosa 
himself was not more reckless of the poig- 
nards of the brigands, whom he afterwards 
immortalized ;—if Courier was often sur- 
prised by them he invariably escaped. He 
knew well the Italian language; he was 
never without a certain bribe to the robber ; 
and, above all, at that happy age, and with 























that versaltile temper, he possessed the art, 
better than much gold, which leads us to ac- 
commodate ourselves to all men, and sup- 
plies the absence of force by the exertion 
of ingenuity. In the day he sought the 
mountain passes,—at night he was assailed; 
—the next morning he pursued his labours. 
He never feared the robber,—he never 
avenged the robbery. A certain generous 
tone of philosophy made him lenient to those 
wild banditti. He was a soldier, and he 
murdered by art; was he to be vindictive to 
those who robbed by necessity ? 

In this eccentric manner, perfecting his 
mind, enjoying his life, and advancing not 
in his career, our extraordinary hero passed 
his Italian campaign: it nearly came toa 
premature termination. 

Paul Louis was one of the division left by 
General Macdonald at Rome. The divi- 
sion capitulated: it was to quit Rome ata 
certain hour. “.4l& bonne heure,” thought 
Courier; “ a last look at the Vatican Libra- 
ry before I depart.” What a type of the 
careless courage of the soldier-student! 
He repairs to the Vatican—plunges into 
study—forgets the hour of departure—and 
quits the Vatican when he himself is the 
sole Frenchman left at Rome. 

It was a calm, clear, and still evening. 
Nursing his reveries, Courier walked slowly 
along the streets of Rome. He was recog- 
nized as he passed beneath a lamp. A mo- 
ment more ;—a bullet whizzed by him—miss- 
ed him—and lodged in the body of a 
Roman woman. In an instant the city 
was alarmed—the crowd gathered—Courier 
dashed through the midst of the mob, and 
reached the palace of a Roman of his ac- 
quaintance: through his aid he escaped. 
He embarked at Marseilles, and arrived at 
Paris ; but not without new disasters. On 
his road he was despoiled of his baggage 
and his money ; and, what was worse, a pul- 
monary complaint attacked him, from which 
he never entirely recovered. 

At Paris, however, he renewed his former 
careerof pleasure, but pleasure of a more 
refined and literary cast. Time had al- 
ready begun to mellow the Passionate into 
the Intellectual. He mixed with the learned 
of his day; he was welcomed by some of 
the more eminent amongst them. That am- 
bition of a circle, from which no French- 
man is free, animated his powers; and he 
wrote some works which then were but 
little known to the public, but are not, for 
that reason, unworthy of his fame. _ It often 
happens among literary men that their best 
works are neglected, till some lucky book 
gains the author a name; they are then 
sought for, studied. and admired. Genius 
revives its own deceased; and the world, 
once taught to admire an author for one 
work, lifts the stone from those its neglect 
has already buried. 
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From these pursuits and these circles 
Courier was aroused by a summons to com- 
mand a body of artillery stationed in Italy, 
which now lay supine, and seemingly recon- 
ciled, beneath the yoke of Napoleon. Among 
the softer and more poetical characteristics 
of Courier’s mind, his passion for Italy was 
not the least remarkable. Not Jacopo Fos- 
cari himself loved with amore yearning and 
filial tenderness the bright air and the genial 
skies of that divine land. Courier cared 
nothing for the rank they gave him, and 
everything forthe place assigned to it. He 
arrived, then, in Italy,—arrived in time to 
witness one of the most singular farces in 
the history of the world, and which the pen 
of more than one memorialist has already 
rendered so amusing. Buonaparte, tired 
with being Consul, wanted to be Emperor; 
—he was Emperor. He wanted now to 
know what the army thought about the 
change: an order arrived for the taking the 
opinion of the different regiments. These 
strokes of policy, where it is advantageous 
to say “Yes,” dangerous to say “No,” 
and wise to say nothing at all, usually suc- 
ceed. Shakspeare has described their effect 
admirably in “ Richard the Third :” 

“ They spake not a word ; 
But, like dumb statues or breathing stones, 


Stared at each other. = * ” 
* a ca * 7 * 


When he had done, some followers of mine own, 

At lower end o’ the hall, hurled up their caps, 

And some ten voices cried, ‘ God save King 
Richard!’ 

And thus I took the vantage of those few : 

‘ Thanks, gentle citizens and friends,’ quoth I. 

These lines explain tolerably well the na- 

ture and the result of the questions put to the 

French army. 

The great trait of Courier’s character was 
—(I can scarcely translate the word)—in- 
souciance. We trace it everywhere—in 
every action. It curbed his military ardour 
—tant mieux; it chilled his patriotism—tant 
pis. He resisted not the proposal: he con- 
tinued to serve under Napoleon; and he 
contented himself, en philosophe et & la Fran- 
aise, with a fine saying anda witticism— 
“Etre Buonaparte et dese faire Sire! il 
aspire i descendre.” In fact, the essence of 
Courier’s darker and sterner nature was con- 
tempt: where he was not indifferent he des- 
pised. “Buonaparte loves his rattle; let 
him have it! The people will obey the 
puppet. Poor people!—be it so.” This 
was the spirit with which he viewed the nas- 
cent despotism. He had the disdain of Cas- 
sius, but not hisenergy. Ifhe had been a 
contemporary and countryman of Brutus, 
he would have said the best thing against 
Cesar, but have struck no blow. He sub- 
scribed tothe new dynasty; and amused 
himself with painting it in some letters of 
inimitable satire. His course of conduct in 
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this has been vindicated,—I think, without 
success. The Directory, say his advocates, 
was a wretched government,—feeble and 
venal, The Consulship had lasted too short 
a time for trial. What did you lose by gain- 
ing an Emperor ? The answer is obvious ;— 
you lost Hope. A republic purifies itself 
naturally,—a monarchy only by great efforts. 
A republic wants but time,—a despotism 
wants new revolutlons. What was to be 
hoped from a sway like Napoleon’s, which 
crushed the Press, and resolved all the ele- 
ments of knowledge into—Military Schools ? 
Paul Courier was a philosopher,—he knew 
these truths ;—but he was a philosopher for 
himself as well as for others. A better ex- 
cuse for him is in his position. What could 
he do?—an undistinguished officer in the 
artillery, what was his consent to, or his re- 
jection of, the empire of Napoleon? We 
judge too much in estimating the actions of 
men, and the good they might have effected, 
by the rank we attribute to their intellectual 
powers, without remembering that it is only 
when those powers have become acknowl- 
edged that their possessors can aspire to 
play their legitimate part. But patriotism, 
to be a strong passion, must be a common 
passion. You cannot inspire the individual, 
unless you first form the nation; and public 
integrity in France was at that time at the 
lowest possible ebb. Despite its false liber- 
ty, its laughable citizenship, its terrible re- 
public, France scarcely knew one sound 
principle of legislation; or, after the extinc- 
tion of the eloquent Girondists, produced one 
honourable corps of men. Courier himself 
boasted that he was able to show letters 
from the most eminent men of the empire, 
who followed, like dogs, the track of the 
times.—Republicans—-Buonapartists—Bour- 
bonists—according as a shilling was to be 
gained .—* Men who commence their desti- 
ny en sansculottes, and finish it en habits de 
cour.” The success of vice is the discour- 
ment of virtue. 

In 1808, Courier, having long and vainly 
demanded leave of absence to revisit his 
home, gave inhis resignation. He returned 
to Paris, and proclaimed an eternal renunci- 
ation of his military trade. 

At this time the wild but solemn fate of 
Napoleon was rapidly hurrying towards its 
great, but unrecognized close. His desti- 
ny was at its height; and the height of 
some men is the main step to their fall. 
Scarce returned from Spain, which his pres- 
ence alone had almost conquered, he now 
swept on to the armies gathered by the 
Danube, which he was to lead to the city of 
the House of Hapsburg. All Paris was ina 
paroxysm of excitement, and Courier caught 
something of the contagion. Tounderstand 
well the character of this singular man, we 
must consider him as one fond of studying 
the peculiar phases and aspects of his kind, 
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scrutinizing rather than sharing their pas- 
sions. He looked upon the events which 
engross and absorb the more vulgar, but 
warmer spirits, with an artist’s inquiring eye, 
The pomp of empire, the laurels of war, the 
rewards of ambition, were to him but testi- 
monials of human delusion, and food for a 
just, and not malevolent, satire ; yet, at this 
period of his life, his wonted philosophy 
seems to have forsaken him, and he became 
one of the worshippers of the Echo. He had 
never yet served under Napoleon ; he now 
resolved to do so. He communicated his 
intention to none of his friends ; he repaired 
secretly tothearmy. Having once resigned, 
his re-admission, according to the military 
rules of Napoleon, was noteasy. He gained 
access to the tent of a general of the artille- 
ry; and, without any peculiar station, be- 
came once more a French soldier. 

Something—(I apprehend, in examining 
his character, his letters, and the common 
elements of human nature)—something of 
sore and mortified feeling, of the conscious- 
ness of great powers anda foiled career, had 
led him to this determination. On his late 
return to Paris he had found how entirely 
military reputation engrossed the public 
voice; his philosophy might, in the main, 
support him in his obscurity, but not. perhaps 
at alltimes. He had had his opportunities, 
and he had failed! This was the sole inter- 
pretation the public could attach to his ca- 
reer ; a bitter verdict to a man of pride and 
genius, who had not yet found, amidst the 
depths of an undeveloped intellect, the tri- 
umphant answer of self-acquittal. He had 
arrived too at anage in which a man is often 
more sensible to mortification than at an 
early period; the season of promise, at the 
age of seven-and-thirty, is well nigh over, 
and the world begins to ask for performance. 
The love, too, of pleasure—of women and of 
strange adventure—is cooled; and before 
we resign ourselves to a calm and obscure 
life, we are often willing to make one stern- 
er attempt than heretofore at glory. Cour- 
ier, perhaps too, had some sympathy with 
the genius, if not with the temper and for- 
tunes of Napoleon—the higher minds are 
attracted toward each other. He thought 
(this is evident from his letters) that Napo- 
leon might appreciate him. Mocked or 
slighted by inferior men, he felt his powers, 
and hoped the penetration of a great man 
might avenge the neglect. Whatever were 
his motives, Courier joined the camp ;—join- 
ed—for forty-eight hours! What scenes 
were crowded into that time. 

Hitherto Courier had beheld war by 
samples, he now beheld it wholesale. Nev- 
er yet had he seen whole regiments swept 
away beneath the deadly fires—never yet 
for his ear had the music of four hundred 
pieces of cannon rose above a soil of tram- 
pled and quivering flesh. Never yet had 























he fully comprehended the wide vastness 
of the desolation of War! He himself 
speaks of the horror, the pity, the disgust 
which. seized him ;—a sort of sickness 
closed around his senses, which were 
usually so keen—everything passed before 
him like grotesque phantasmagoria ;—he 
sank, at last, overcome by exhaustion, at 
the foot of a tree—he recovered not till he 
was within the walls of Vienna. From that 
time he required no further conviction of 
the scourge of war. The theories of life 
were faint to the practical experience of 
those terrible hours ; nay, he thenceforward 
even denied genius to generalship: he 
contended, that all was disorder, and the 
result chance. He laughed at the phrase— 
the art of war; a great battle conveyed to 
him the notion of a chaos incompatible with 
the providence of an intellectual design. 

As he sought the campaign, so he left 
it—abruptly, silently, and with his usual 
arrogance, as a free agent. He thought to 
lose the bloody memory of two days in a 
land that Nature consecrated to love,—and 
he sought, once more, his favourite Italy. 

He took up his abode at Florence, and 
renewed his studies in Greek literature. 
But poor Paul Louis was not born under a 
lucky star, and he could not even study 
Greek with impunity. His ill fortune led 
him to read the pastoral romance of “jLon- 
gus” in manuscript—no trifling affliction in 
itself—but unhappily, this MS. which was 
in the Laurentine library, contained a_pas- 
sage to be found in no other printed edition 
of the tale—nay it supplied a terrible chasm 
well known to the learned, which has 
hitherto yawned in a certain part of the 
romance. Imagine the rapture of the 
student. With trembling hands he has- 
tened to copy out the passage, and in his 
exstasy he contrived to upset the inkstand 
over the precious passage. The librarians 
were furious—they swore that he had 
spoiled the Greek copy on purpose, so that 
he might pillage its spoils, and be the 
only one to arrogate the possession. The 
Frenchman had not perhaps that hardihood 
of nerve which our periodical crities ulti- 
mately bestow upon an English victim. He 
could not resist unburthening himself in a 
reply. He addressed this effusion to M. 
Renouard, Librarian of Paris, and he trans- 
ferred all the blame from himself to his 
Italian accusers. His sole crime, he said, 
was being a Frenchman; and it was not 
the spilling of ink, but the spilling of blood, 
that rose in judgment against him. The 
letter made a noise—attention was riveted 
to the writer and his inkstand—when lo !— 
it came out that the copier of “Longus” 
was the deserter at Wagram, From two 
such crimes there was no easy escape— 
but however the constitutional dexterity of 
Courier carried him safe from the result 
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of his constitutional imprudence. Ink, lia- 
ble to such accidents, was nevertheless 
considered too dangerous for use, and he 
was enjoined upon no account to dip his 
pen into it again. He obeyed the command 
during his sojourn in Italy. In travel and 
in study the years rolled on—peace was 
proclaimed—Buonaparte was at St. Helena 
—and Paul Louis Courier was married! 
Two of these events were important enough 
to the world, the third was not wholly 
unimportant to Paul Louis Courier! 

From this time the wilder portion of life 
closed for him. The soldier—the adven- 
turer—the wanderer—were no more. He 
sat himself down in his paternal vineyards, 
and commenced, in the beautiful seclusion 
of Touraine, the date of a more bright 
career. Inspired by the strong disdain 
which he felt for the rule, weak and violent, 
of the Bourbous after the Restoration— 
Paul Courier in 1816, addressed the two 
Chambers on behalf of the inhabitants of 
Luynes, in a short petition of some seven 
or eight pages, which sufficed, however, 
to produce a very considerable sensation. 
This petition is a narrative of the oppression 
and injustice committed against a village. 
The narrative of a village was a narrative 
applicable to all France. When he stated 
the frivolous grounds of accusation—when 
he stated the rigour of suspicion—the big- 
otry of fear—which had converted a village 
of bonest peasants into a herd of discon- 
tented and wronged men, he was appealing 
to the common sense of France, and he 
was answered at once by the common 
heart. The style of this petition is simple 
yet elaborate; biting irony—generous com- 
plaint—-severe truth—-are condensed in 
periods that remind you of Voltaire, but 
without Voltaire’s affectation. M. Deca- 
zes, Minister of Police, courted this new 
and formidable writer. Courier, in his 
visits to Paris, visited his salons, and ob- 
tained by that complaisance some good for 
his fellow villagers and himself. That 
done, he was no more a courtier. 

M. Clavier, an Academician, died. Cou- 
rier demanded admission into the Acade- 
my of Inscriptions. He was rejected—he 
revenged himself by a letter “ A Messieurs 
de |’ Academie des Inscriptions et Belles 
Lettres.” This letter contains yet stronger 
evidence of his powers of irony, than his 
petition to the two Chambers; but the 
subject was less popular, and it made less 
noise. In 1219 he commenced his famous 
letters to the editor of the “ Censor.” The 
publication of these brief and stinging 
writings brought the name of Courier into 
every one’s mouth—and inquiry turning, 
as it is wont to do, when a man begins to 
attract celebrity,—from the work to the 
author, found sufficient to interest the 
public in his person; and thus doubly to 
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increase the charm and fascination of his 
genius. 

This accomplished traveller, this profound 
student, lived in an obscure village, affect- 
ing and proud to affect the simple life and 
habits of the peasant. His vineyards and 
his woods were his chief occupation, and 
— him his revenue. He called himself 

aul Louis Vigneron—he pretended to no 
superiority over his fellow-villagers—-he 
was one of them in all but knowledge. His 
style happily united the two opposite char- 
acteristics he assumed—the ggholar and the 
peasant—at once most classical and most 
familiar ; style irresistible alike to the 
academy and the market-place. No man 
ever made elegance so popular, or homeli- 
ness so elegant. He polished with great 
labour, but the polish only rendered the 
diction and the sense transparent to the 
dullest comprehension. In 1821 appeared 
the Simple Discours. The occasion was 
this, it was proposed to purchase the Park 
of Chambord for the young Duke of Bor- 
deaux. This proposition Courier opposed. 
Hence the Simple Discours. 

“Tf, (he begins this incomparable pamphlet) 
if we had so much money that we did not know 
what to do with it—if all our debts were paid— 
our highways repaired—our Sg Fee gen —and 
our church (for God before all things) restored, 
and its windows glazed—I think, my friends, 
that the best thing we could do with the surplus 
would be to contribute with our neighbours to re- 
build the Bridge of St. Aventin; which, shortening 
b one good league the distance between us and 

ours, would augment the price and the produce 
of land throughout the neighbourhood. That in 
my opinion would be the best employment for 
our superfluous capital,—that is to say, whenever 
we possess it. But to buy Chambord for the 
Duke of Bordeaux—I cannot agree to it : no not 
even if we had the means. It would be but a bad 
scheme, in my opinion, for the Duke himself, for 
us, and for Chambord. If you will listen to me, 
I will tell you why. It is a holiday, my friends, 
and we have time to chat over the matter.’ 

In this familiar manner, Paul Louis, Vig- 
meron de la Chavonniere, throws off his 
biting truths. He confesses that the cour- 
tiers are inclined to the purchase; “but 
our sentiments,” saith he, wittily, “are very 
different from those of the courtiers—they 
love the Prince in proportion to what he 
gives them—we in proportion to what he 
leaves us.” 

“The notion is entertained (says the govern- 
ment) of purchasing Chambord by the Commons 
of France, for the Duke of Bordeaux. The no- 
tion is entertained—by whom pray? By the 
Ministry? No; they wouid not conceal so beau- 
tiful a thought, or content themselves with the 
mere honour of approval upon such an occasion. 
By the Prince, then? God forbid that his first 
idea—his first gleam of reason should be of so 
singular a character—that the desire of our 
money should enter his young head, even before 
the passion for sugar plums and rattles! Do the 
Commons then entertain the agreeable notion ? 
Not ours certainly on this side of the Loire, &c.” 


How happily afterwards Courier proceeds 


Paul Louis Courier, 








to comment on the cant anecdote of Ti- 
tus !— 

“A preceptor—an abbé of the Court, now 
teaches our young princes the science of history. 
Be sure he does not forget to make them admire 
that excellent Emperor Titus, who was so great 
an ~—,. in the art of donation, that he thought 
every day was lost in which he did not give some- 
thing away. So that one never saw him without 
being made happy—happy, you understand, my 
friends, with a pension, a sinecure—a handful of 
the popular money. Sucha prince is sure to be 
adored by all those who are admitted to court, 
and drive about the streets in their state car- 
riages ”—“ Le cour l’idolatrait—mais le peuple ? 
Le peuple? il n’y en avait pas, |’ historie né 
rien dit mot. .... Voila les éle mens d’ histoire 
qu’on enseignait alors des princes.’ 

To my taste this is the most perfect in 
point of union between satire and logic of 
all Courier’s works. I know nothing like 
it in political literature—it is a political li- 
brary in itself. For this production he was 
of course imprisoned. They punished him 
for writing truth so well by a fine of three 
hundred franks, and a confinement of two 
months. Poor Paul Louis! “Pray God 
for him!” cries he himself in his address 
aux ames dévotes,—“ may his example teach 
us never to say what we think of those gen- 
tlemen who live at our expense.” Courier 
published a pamphlet relative to his trial, 
which proved how indomitable wit is against 
persecution; and the day of his release 
from prison they brought him up for a new 
trial for a pamphlet of the most exquisite 
composition, called “ Petition pour les Vil- 
lageois qu’on empéche de danser.” The 
peasants had been accustomed to dance 
every Sunday on the usual spot allotted in 
the French viliages to that amusement. 
The Prefet forbade the dance. Courier de- 
mands the restoration of the old and harm- 
less pleasure. Nothing can be more touch- 
ing than his description of the manners, the 
good order, the improving morality of his 
poor neighbours ; nothing more convincing 
than his ‘arguments on their behalf. They 
did not think it quite right to imprison a 
man for wishing the peasants to dance, so 
this time they let him off with a reprimand, 
From that date persecution begat its usual 
result, secrecy ; and Courier contrived to 
publish, but under a mask—a mask which 
concealed his name but not his genius. I 
pass over his “replies to anonymous corres- 
pondents,” one of which, the second, con- 
tains more eloquent and pathetic passages 
than any other of his tracts. I pass over 
the “Livret de Paul Louis,” a brilliant 
sketch, in which, however, the author dis- 
plays the usual ignorance of a Frenchman 
on English history, when he observes that 
literary men have but little knowledge of 
business, and that Bolingbroke repented of 
having employed Addison and Steele !— 
Bolingbroke’s bitterest opponents! I pass 
too over the “ Gazette du Village,” a polish- 
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ed and most subtle piece of irony. I pass 
over the few pages contained in the “ Piéce 
Diplomatique,” which is supposed to be a 
letter from Louis of France to the King of 
Spain, and which at least no Bourbon could 
have written. I come tothe most admired 
—the most laboured—the last of all Couri- 
er’s writings, the “ Pamphlet des Pamphlets.” 
This, I say, is esteemed in France the most 
perfect and matured specimen of his style. 
Imagine how wonderful, how expressive 
that style must be, when we apply the epi- 
thets elaborate—finished—even great—to 
writings scarcely exceeding in length the 
pages of a newspaper article! For my 
own part, I still hold to my opinion that the 
“Simple Discours” is the best and fullest 
of Courier’s works—it has more thought 
and more wisdom than the “Pamphlets des 
Pamphlets ;”—its wit, too, is more racy, and 
its diction more striking, if less pure. Any- 
thing seemingly English in sentiment was 
at that day sure to be popular in France ; 
and in this pamphlet Courier supposes an 
English patriot, to whom he attributes a 
letter to himself;—excellent, indeed, but 
scarcely characteristic of the tone of Eng- 
lish patriots. The merit of the work scarce- 
ly strikes upon an English ear; it consists 
in the eloquence with which Courier vin- 
dicates himself from being-a pamphleteer— 
a term of disgrace in the bon ton vocabulary 
of France—a title not discreditable with us, 
always excepting the refined judgment of 
my Lord of Durham, who could find nothing 
worse to say of Bishop Philpotts of Exeter! 
To an English reader the vindication loses 
its charm because we feel no venom in the 
charge. Th conclusion, however, of this 
tract is deeply impressive ; it speaks of the 
shortness of human life—of the eternity of 
human improvement—of the feebleness of 
individuals—of the power of the mass. It 
hath in it a certain solemn and warning 
voice, preceding as it did the untimely and 
bloody end of the bold preacher. It re- 
minds us of the deep pathos of those lines, 
some of the latest that Byron ever wrote, 
and to which we link the associations of his 
own death :— 

“ Between two worlds life hovers like a star,— 
?Twixt night and morn upon the horizon’s verge ; 
How little do we know that which we are ! 

How less what we may be! The eternal surge 
Of time and tide rolls on, and bears afar 

Our bubbles.” 


While Courier was thus occupying the 
mind of the public, and while he employed 
his more learned hours in the study of his 
favourite Greeks, he seems to have shared 
the ordinary fate of genius ;—he was no 
prophet in his own country ! 

A certain fretfulness and acerbity of tem- 
per had come upon him with years; always 
— in his habits, he became gradually 
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morose in his humours; he quarrelled with 
his neighbours, and was at war with his own 
household. Much is to be said on his behalf, 
beyond the common and valid excuse for the 
peevishness of literary men in overwrought 
nerves and a feverish imagination. The 
mind wears the body, and the body reacts 
upon the temper. This is clear—it is in- 
evitable—we require no waste of sentiment 
upon so plain a matter. Poor Courier had 
other excuses; he had done much for his 
village, and his villagers were ungrateful ; 
this wounded*him, and justly; He was not 
too, I suspect, happy in his marriage ; he 
believed he had cause for jealousy ; and to a 
man so proud the suspicion was no light 
curse. From the gloom of his obscurity 
went forth a burning light among the nations, 
but it came from the midst of discomfort, and 
the hearth of strife ;—petty bickerings, and 
village annoyances disturbed the serenity 
once natural to his constitution. His very 
fame produced him but enemies. He had of- 
fended the Valetaille of France, and France, 
in his own words, was le plus valet de tous 
les peuples. But the mortification and the 
harassment were now drawing to a close— 
the triumph of genius and the exhaustion of 
the nerves were alike to cease. He beheld 
before him the apex of his fame; and he 
stood, while he gazed, upon the verge of the 


grave. 

On the 10th of April, 1825, Courier left 
his house—he had spoken but little that day 
—an evident gloom had hung over him. He 
was borne back to his door a corpse ;—with- 
in a few paces from his home he had been 
found, pierced by some secret bullet, and 
quite dead. His assassin is unknown to 
this day. The rash enthusiasts of liberty, 
often the most illiberal of men, laid the crime 
on the Jesuits, but without a shadow of 
proof. One nearest and dearest to himself 
was, not long since, accused of abetting in 
the murder, and acquitted. A man of low 
birth, of whom he had been jealous, was, 
some time after his death, murdered himself}; 
but eight years have passed, and the sen- 
tence of life for life has had no formal record. 
Peace to his ashes!—they will not rest the 
less tranquilly, nor will the turf above them 
be less green, because vengeance is still 
left in the hands of God ! 

The countenance of Courier was grave 
and thoughtful; the brow high, broad, mas- 
sive, and deeply marked; his eye somewhat 
sunk and melancholy—his mouth sarcastic 
and flexile. His manners varied at various 
periods of his life. I have met with some 
who knew him well, and considered him the 
most delightful of companions. I have 
known others who considered him the most 
repellent. In his later days he had trans- 
ferred the graces from his habits to his style. 
Perhaps few men, with advantage to the 





temper, can begin the career of letters late 
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in life. It requires several years to harden 
us to the abuse, the ingratitude, the wilful 
misinterpretation, and the gnawing slander 
we endure from our contemporaries and our 
rivals. In youth we have years to spare to 
the apprenticeship; in mature age the pride 
is more stubborn, and the hope less sanguine. 

As a writer Courier must rank among the 
most classical of his language ; in vigour, in 
wit, in logic, he defies all comparison among 
his contemporaries. They who would learn 
to what degree the polish and power of style 
have advanced in France since the peace, 


should read, not the inflated paradoxes of 


Chateaubriand, or the extravagant exag- 
gerations of Victor Hugo; but those pages 
in which Courier has indeed made words 
things, and in which the plainest truths are 
conveyed with the most marvellous art. 
the strength of Junius he adds the simplicity | 
and the playfulness of Pascal. He fails, | 


however, in imagination, and his aiaiae| 


are usually more bold than profound, This 
is remarkable rather in his literary than his 


political remains, for popular political writing | 


does not of necessity demand the profound ; 
its merit is often to familiarise, not to invent, 
truth. In his preface to a new translation 
of Herodotus, we may especially detect the 
comparative want of depth in Courier’s fa- 
culties—comparative, I say, to their power 
and versatility. 
that the historical epic must cease for ever 
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Paul Louis Courier is then no more !—his 
bright and short race is run;—the various 
threads of his desultory and romantic life 
are prematurely and violently cut short. He 
has left to mankind not only the evidence of 
what he has achieved, but the belief of what 
greater results he had the capacity to ac- 
complish. Living in a time of transition, 
when the people, passing from a brilliant 
despotism to a gloomy and imperfect free- 
dom, scarcely knew whether to lament the 
one or to advance the other, his writings 
tended to destroy the illusion of the despo- 
tism, and to instil right notions as to the na- 
ture of the freedom. No solemn plausibili- 
ties of men or of names deceived him. His 
mockery respected nothing—save the truth. 
He incorporated, in the form of his constitu- 
tional disdain, the popular contempt for the 
| hollowness and profligacy—the venality and 
the servility—which marked so strongly the 
character of the French court; a court of 
| Slaves and traitors—of sharpers and of cow- 
ards—a court of nobles proud without hon- 
our, and subservient without loyalty. By 
| expressing the contempt of the people he 
made their sentiments known to each other; 
| his genius was as a watchword of union, for 
lit brought them together. The benefit ef- 
| fected ‘by a bold public writer is this—he 
acquaints the people, by his own popularity, 





He tells us, for instance, | with the exact strength of the popular senti- 


| ment ; he thus prepares the common mind, 


when the prose of a language has come to} though he may not lead it ;—he makes the 


some perfection. He “declares 
Greek literature is the only one not born of | 
some other literature, but produced by in- 
stinct, and the sentiment of the beautiful,— 
mistakes which could not arise from a want 
of learning, but from a want of that reflec- 
tion which stamps even the paradox of a 
profound intellect; yet the same piece of 
writing is rich in sentences of beautiful and 
just criticism. Nothing can be better in its 
way than his description of courtly transla- 
tors playing the petit maitre with the simple 
language of the Greek ;—nothing more true 
than his warning to his countrymen that the 
language of poetry is the last to be learnt 
in academies and courts. “ Limitation,” he 
says finely,—“Vimitation de la cour est la 
peste du gout aussi bien que des meurs.” 
Courier’s style has been compared to that 
of the Editor of the “ Examiner;” but Cou- 
rier is more free and flowing—more adapt- 
ed to the popular taste—more familiar and 
simple. On the other hand, he has not the 
iron grasp—the novel metaphor—the rich il- 
lustration, and the careless depth of remark 
which characterise the most standard and 
philosophic of our living periodical writers, 
He reminds us, [ think, rather of Sidney 
Smith, but is less broad and more daring 
In fact, his manner is so peculiarly and idi- 
omatically French, that the English writer, 
who closely resembled him, would write ill. 





that the | impulse, and Chance the conduct! 


| LEIGH HUNT’S POETICAL WORKS. 


Tue collection of Mr. Hunt’s poetical 
works is to those who love poetry for itself, 
or study its elements as an art, one of the 
most fortunate of literary events. We shall 
not now enter into the particulars of the 
author’s life, or arraign that bitterness of 
critical persecution with which at one time 
he was assailed. Fortunately he has ar- 
rived at that epoch which sooner or later 
consoles the man of genius for the harass- 
ment and the hostilities which attend his 
earlier career,—that golden time when ani- 
mosity slackens in its wrath, and enemies 
insensibly mellow into friends. There is 
something to all generous minds (and gen- 
erosity is more common among literary men 
than justice) sacred in the very thought of 
misfortune—and we accordingly find even 
many who were the former* assailants of 
Mr. Hunt’s poetical fame, converted at once 
into its supporters—and merging all harsher 
recollections in their fellowship with letters, 
and their sympathy with affliction. In his 
own touching and beautiful thought, they 
have fought in the lists with the strong man, 
but they are the furemost to bind up his 








wounds in the suspension of the contest. 
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Far be it from us therefore to recall hostility 
so nobly atoned for—be they buried for ever 
in this Urn, which is the best and most en- 
during monument to the memory of a poet 
whom the world will not willingly let die. 
One of the most beautiful passages in the 
eventful histories of genius may be gleaned 
from the perusal of the mere names attached 
as testimonials of approbation to this book. 
Men of all sects in literature—-all opinions 
in politics—are here assembled together in 
one kindly and fraternal act—and a homage 
tothe common spirit of poetry, has given rise 
to one of the most lovely effects of the ge- 
nius of christianity. “ Adversity doth best 
discover virtue,” not in ourselves only, but 
in others—not in the kindness of friends, 
but the conversion of foes. And the world 
from time to time exhibits a certain noble- 
ness which keeps alive in us our aspirations 
for mankind. 

Mr. Hunt’s “Feast of the Poets,” and 
the “ Descent of Liberty,” a masque, were 
published in the years 1814 and 1815, and 
are dated from Surrey gaol. They show, 
at least, that imprisonment had not damped 
the ardour of his mind, and that, amidst 
every disadvantage, he could write poetry 
of sufficient beauty and power to entitle him 
to a niche among his contemporaries. The 
next year the public were surprised and 
delighted by the appearance of the story 
of “Rimini.” This poem is now before us 
in a revised and corrected shape. It isa 
tale of impulse and power from the begin- 
ning to the end, discovering at the same 
time a delightful play of fancy. It perpetu- 
ally reminds us of the old Italian poetry, 
and yet more of the muscular freedom and 
nerve of Dryden; now and then its reveal- 
ings open to us a depth and delicacy of feel- 
ing, which prove how nobly the author is 
endowed with all the higher qualifications 
of his art. We scarcely dare commence 
the pleasurable task of quotation, for in 
gratifying ourselves we should greatly tres- 
pass the hounds allotted to this department 
of our work. The very first page comes 
upon us with all the fresh and fragrant 
loveliness of a clear spring morning. We 
extract it, 

“The sun is up, and ’tis a morn of May, 

Round old Ravenna’s clear shown towers and bay, 
A morn of the loveliest which the year has seen, 
Last of the spring—yet fresh with all its green, 
For a warm eve, and gentle rains at night 

Have left a sparkling welcome for the light. 

And there’sa crystal clearness all about, 

The leaves are sharp, the distant hills look out. 

A balmy briskness comes upon the breeze, 

The smoke goes dancing from the cottage trees. 
And when you listen, you may hear a coil 

Of bubbling springs about the grassier soil, 

And all the scene in short—sky, earth, and sea, 
Breathes like a bright-eyed face that laughs out, 
openly.”’ 
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What beautiful description !—at once so 
natural and so full of poetry !—so rich, yet 
so homely ! 

The description of Evening is scarcely in- 
ferior; and throughout the poem Nature 
appears as in her prime, playing at will her 
virgin fancies. ‘The poet must have felt all 
the beauty he so exquisitely describes ; but 
the human interest of the poem is. its 
mightiest charm. We need not inform our 
readers that the tale developes the gradual 
progress and final accomplishment of a 
criminal passion, a mutual passion of wife 
and brother-in-law, under circumstances 
which exhibit the principal actors and suf- 
ferers in the tragedy rather as the victims 
of others’ vices than of their own depravity. 
We know not how it was possible for Fran- 
cesca, even had she been pure as Eve in 
innocence, not to have been captivated by 
the youthful Paulo, whom she was first 
taught to regard as her intended husband, 
and whom she no sooner saw than loved, 
especially when the character of the real 
husband is viewed in contrast with that of 
his brother. We are far, however, from 
palliating the guilt by which her unsuspect- 
ing nature was insnared,—which was so 
signally punished by the natural course of 
events, and which, we think, affords a most 
impressive moral to the story—a moral the 
more true to Nature, and the more worthy 
of her, because it is not inculcated by the 
poet, and, as he says, was not even thought 
of by him. It is in this presentment of the 
“two brothers,” that Mr. Hunt puts forth his 
best powers of description and discrimina- 
tion. As the interest of the tale increases, 
we are brought to sympathize with the 
heart-breaking anguish of the once innocent 
and happy daughter of Ravenna’s lord. If 
there be any who doubt whether poetical 
justice has been inflicted upon the culprit, 
let them read and ponder well the following 
exquisite passage. It is not indeed in the 
Don Giovanni style of retribution; but the 
heart that it does not must be cold as mar- 
ble :— 

But she, the gentler frame,—the shaken flower, 
Plucked up to wither in a foreign bower,— 

The struggling, virtue-loving, fallen she, 

The wife that was, the mother that might be,— 
What could she do, unable thus to keep 

Her strength alive, but sit and think and weep? 
For ever stooping o’er her broidery frame, 

Half blind, and longing till the night-time came ; 
When, worn and wearied out with the day’s sorrow, 
She might be still and senseless till the morrow. 
And oh, the morrow, how it used to rise ! 

How would she open her despairing eyes, 

And from the sense of the long-lingering day, 
Rushing upon her, almost turn away, 

Loathing the light, and groan to sleep again! 
Then sighing, once for all, to meet the pain, 

She would get up in haste, and try to pass 
The time in patience, wretched as it was ; 
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Till patience’ self, in her distempered sight, 
Would seem a charm to which she had no right ; 
And trembling at the lip, and pale with fears, 
She shook her head, and burst into fresh tears. 
Old comforts now were not at her command ; 
The falcon reached in vain from off his stand ; 
The flowers were not refreshed ; the very light, 
The sunshine, seemed asif it shone at night : 
The least noise smote her like a sudden wound— 
And did she hear but the remotest sound 

Of song or instrument about the place, 

She hid with both her hands her streaming face. 
But worse to her than all (and oh! thought she, 
That ever, ever such a worse could be !) 

The sight of infant was, or child at play ! 

Then would she turn, and move her lips, and pray 
That heaven would take her, if it pleased, away.” 


Her death must close the extract— 


* Her favourite lady, then, with the old nurse 
Returned, and fearing she must now be worse, 
Gently withdrew the curtains, and looked in :— 
O, who that feels one godlike spark within, 

Shall say that earthly suffering cancels not frail sin? 
There lay she, praying, upwardly intent, 

Like a fair statue on a monument ; 

With her two trembling hands together prest, 
Palm against palm, and pointing from her breast. 
She ceased, and turning slowly towards the wall, 
They saw her tremble sharply, feet and all, — 
Then suddenly be still. Near and more near 
They bent with pale inquiry and close ear :— 
Her eyes were shut—no motion—not a breath— 
The gentle sufferer was at peace in death.” 


The reader will perceive in these extracts 
how different the verse of Mr. Hunt is from 
that of his imitators—how fresh—how clear 
—how vigorous. There is this characteris- 
tic of his style which is common also to the 
Talesof Dryden; verses, that from their 
homlinesss and familiarity seem bad if you 
open the page suddenly upon them—appear 
well-placed and felicitous when read in con- 
nexion with the rest. The seeming want 
of artis in Mr. Hunt often the highest proof 
of it, for he, more than most poets, not only 
of the present day but of our English 
tongue, consults the whole rather than its 
parts; and is free from that passion for 
meretricious and fragmentary ornament 
which makes the generality of modern poems 
at once tawdry and unreadable. 

If poetry bea quick perception of the 
beautiful, and a rich power to embody it, 
we know not any pages that we have lately 
read where it is to be met with in so glowing 
an abundance as in those before us. There 
seems to be inthe poet’s mind an exquisite 
persuasion of the better nature of mankind, 
and the undying harmonies of the world ;— 
his attachment to liberty is enthusiasm, not 
acerbity,—and seems rather born from his 
love of mankind than his hatred against their 
rulers. That “wide-bosomed Love” which 
Parmenides and Hesiod tell us was created 
before all things—before the night and the 
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day—produces in the various world of his 
poetry all its shadows and its lights,—it is 
“its first great cause.” 

You may apply to the colouring of his 
genius the sweet and most musical lines 
with which he has described a summer’s 
evening. 

“ Warm, but not dim, a glow is in the air, 

The softened breeze comes smoothing here and 
there; 

And every tree, in passing, one by one, 

Gleams out with twinkles of the golden Sun.” 


In the poem of “Hero and Leander” we 
seem to recognize Dryden himself,—but 
Dryden with a sentiment, adelicacy, not his 
own. It isin the heroic metre that the me- 
chanical art of our poet is chiefly visible. 
He comprehends its music entirely: he gives 
to it its natural and healthful vigour; and 
the note of his manly rhyme rings on the 
ear— 

“ Loud as a trumpet with a silver sound.” 


His use of the triplet, if frequent, is almost 
always singularly felicitous. Let us take 
the following lines in the “ Hero and Le- 
ander” as an example :— 


“« Meantime the sun had sunk; the hilly mark 
Across the straits mixed with the mightier dark, 
And night came on. All noises by degrees } 
Were hushed,—the fisher’s call, the birds, the t 
trees ; H 
All but the washing of the eternal seas.” J 
His power of uniting in one line simplic- 
ity and force is very remarkable, as in the 
following : 
“ Hero looked out, and, trembling, augured ill, 
The Darkness held its breath so very still.” 
And in the strong homeliness of the image 
below,— 
“So might they now have lived, and so have died ; 
The story’s heart to me still beats against its side.” 


The volume before us contains some trans- 
lations, which are not easily rivalled in the 
language. The tone of the original is trans- 
fused into the verse even more than the 
thought is; and the poems, which, while 
original in themselves, emulate the Greek 
spirit of verse, (such as the Ephydriads,) are 
bathed in all the lustrous and classic beauty 
that cling to the most lovely and the most 
neglected of the Mythological creations. 
Norare the domestic and household feelings 
less beautifully painted than the graceful 
and starred images of remote Antiquity. 
What goes more subduingly to the heart 
than the author’s poem to his sick child ? 
The last stanza has something in it that be- 
longs to that part of tenderness which 
borders on the sublime :— 

“ Yes, still he’s fixed and sleeping ! 
This silence, too, the while ;— 
Its very hush and creeping 
Seems whispering us a smile ; 
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Something divine and dim 
Seems going by one’s ear, 
Like parted wings of Cherubim, 
Who say— We've finished here !’” 

From the poems that enrich this volume 
we go back to its preface—an elaborate and 
skilful composition, full of beauties of ex- 
pression, and opening a thousand original 
views into the science of Criticism. We 
recommend it as a work to be studied by all 
who write, and all who (a humbler, yet more 
laborious task) have to judge of verse. In 
Criticism, indeed, few living writers have 
equalled those subtle and delicate composi- 
tions which have appeared in the “ Indi- 
cator,” the “Tatler,” and the earlier * pages 
of the “Examiner.” And, above all, none 
have excelled the poet now before our own 
critical bar in the kindly sympathies with 
which, in judging of others, he has softened 
down the asperities, and resisted the ca- 
prices, common to the exercise of power. 
In him the young poet has ever found a ge- 
nerous encourager no less than a faithful 
guide. None of the jealousy or the rancour 
ascribed to literary men, and almost natural 
to such literary men as the world has wrong- 
ed, have gained access to his true heart, 
or embittered his generous sympathies. 
Struggling against no light misfortunes, and 
no common foes, he has not helped to retali- 
ate upon rising authors the difficulty and 
the depreciation which have burthened his 
own career: he has kept, undimmed and un- 
broken, through all reverses, that first requi- 
site of a good critic—a good heart. 

Those who have never read Mr. Hunt’s 

poetry, we beseech, for their own sakes, 
now to read it. How many false impres- 
sions, conveyed by reviewers, of its peculiar 
characteristics, will be dispelled by one un- 
prejudiced perusal! To those who have 
read it, we can only hold forth our own ex- 
ample. Attached, when we first chanced 
on his poems years ago, to other models, 
and imbued, perhaps, by the critical canons 
then in vogue, we were blind to many of the 
peculiar beauties that now strike upon our 
judgment. At certain times there are cer- 
tain fashions in literature that bias alike 
reader and reviewer; and not to be in the 
fashion is not to be admired. But these— 
the conventional and temporary laws—pass 
away, and leave us at last only open to the 
permanent laws of Nature and of Truth. 
The taste of one age often wrongs us, but 
the judgment of the next age corrects the 
verdict. Something in the atmosphere dulls 
for a day the electricity between the true 
poct and the universal ear; but the appeal 
is recognized at last! 
* Earlier, because Mr. Leigh Hunt has now no 
connexion, we believe, with the “ Examiner.” 
Among the few who have equalled him in critical 
acumen, but of a very different species, is his suc- 
cessor in that admirable journal. 
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“Who shall deny the mighty secrets hid 
In Time and Nature ?” 





“Bur can you not learn where he sups ?” 
asked the dying man, for at least the twenti- 
eth time ; while the servants again repeated 
the same monotonous answer—* Lord, sir, 
we never know where our young master 
goes.” 

‘Place a time-piece by the bed-side, and 
leave me.” 

None was at hand; when one of the as- 
sembled group exclaimed—* Fetch that in 
Mr. Francis’s room.” 

It was a small French clock, of exquisite 
workmanship, and a golden Cupid swung 
to and fro,—fit emblem for the light and 
vain hours of its youthful proprictor, but a 
strange mockery beside a death-bed! Yet 
the patient watched it with a strange ex- 
pression of satisfaction, mingled, too, with 
anxiety, as the glittering hands pursued 
their appointed round. As the minutes pass- 
ed on, an ejaculation of dismay burst from 
Mr. Saville’s lips: he strove to raise his left 
hand with a gesture of impatience ; he found 
it powerless too; the palsy, which had smit- 
ten his right side, had now attacked the left. 
“ A thousand curses upon my evil destiny— 
I am lost!” 

At this moment the time-piece struck 
four, and began to play one of the popular 
airs of that day; while the cord on which 
the Cupid was balanced moved, modulated 
by the fairy-like music. “He comes!” al- 
most shrieked the palsied wretch, making 
a vain effort to rise on his pillow. As if 
the loss of every other sense had quickened 
that of hearing seven-fold, he heard the dis- 
tant tramp of horses, and the ring of wheels, 
on the hard and frosty road. The carriage 
stopped; a young man, wrapped in furs, 
sprang out, opened the door with his own 
key, and ran up the stairs, gaily singing, 
“They may rail at this earth: from the hour I 

began it, 
I have found it a world full of sunshine and bliss; 
And till I can find out some happier planet, 
More social and bright, I’ll content me with this.” 


“Good God, sir, don’t sing—your father’s 
dying!” exclaimed the servant who ran to 
meet him. The youth was silenced in a 
moment; and, pale and breathless, sprang 
towards the chamber. The dying man had 
no longer power to move a limb: the hand 
which his son took was useless as that of the 
new-born infant; yet all the anxiety and 
eagerness of life was in his features. 

“T have much to say, Francis; see that 
we are alone.” . 

“T hope my master does not call this dy- 
ing like a Christian,” muttered the house- 
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keeper as she withdrew. “I hope Mr. 
Francis will make him send for a priest, or 
at least a doctor. People have no right to 
go out of the world in any such heathen 
manner.” 

The door slammed heavily, and father and 
son were left alone. 

“Reach me that casket,” said Mr. Saville, 
pointing to a curiously carved Indian box of 
ebony. Francis obeyed the command, and 
resumed his kneeling position by the bed. 

“ By the third hand of that many-armed 
image of Vishnu is a spring, press it forciby.” 

The youth obeyed and the lid flew up, 
within was a very small glass phial contain- 
ing a liquid of delicate rose colour. The 
white and distorted countenance of the suf- 
ferer lighted up with a wild unnatural joy. 

“Oh youth, glad beautiful youth, art thou 
mine again, shall I once more rejoice in the 
smile of woman, in the light of the red wine 
cup, shall I delight in the dance, and in the 
sound of music ?” 

“For heaven’s sake compose yourself,” 
said his son, who thought that his parent 
was seized with sudden insanity. “In truth 
I am mad to waste breath so precious !— 
Listen to me, boy! A whole existence is 
contained in that little bottle; from my 
earliest youth I have ever felt a nameless 
horror of death, death yet more loathsome 
than terrible: you have seen me engrossed 
by lonely and mysterious studies, you knew 
not that they were devoted to perpetual 
struggle with the mighty conqueror—and | 
have succeeded. That phial contains a 
liquid which rubbed over my body, when 
the breath has left it seemingly for ever, 
will stop the progress of corruption, and 
restore all its pristine bloom and energy. 
Yes, Francis, I shall rise up before you like 
your brother. My glorious secret! how 
could I ever deem life wasted in the search ? 
Sometimes when I have heard the distant 
chimes tell the hour of midnight, the hour 
of others’ revelry or rest, I have asked, is 
not the present too mighty a sacrafice to the 
future ; had I not better enjoy the pleasures 
within my grasp? but one engrossing hope 
led me on; it is now fulfilled. I return to 
this world with the knowledge of experi- 
ence, and the freshness of youth; I will not 
again give myself up to feverish studies and 
eternal experiments. I have wealth un- 
bounded, we will spend it together, earth 
holds no luxury which it shall deny us.” 

The dying man paused, for he observed 
that his son was not attending to his words, 
but stared as if his gaze was spell-bound by 
the phial which he held. 

“Francis,” gasped his father. 

“There is very little,” muttered the son, 
still eying the crimson fluid. 

The dews rose in large cold drops on 
Saville’s forehead—with a last effort he 
raised his head, and looked into the face of 
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his child—there was no hope there; cold, 
fixed, and cruel, the gentleness of youth 
seemed suddenly to have passed away, and 
left the stern features rigid as stone; his 
words died gurgling in the throat, his head 
sank back on the pillow, in the last agony of 
disappointment, despair, and death. <A wild 
how] filled the chamber, and Francis started 
in terror from his knee ; it was only the little 
black terrier which had been his father’s 
favourite. Hastily he concealed the casket, 
for he heard the hurrying steps of the 
domestics, and rushing past them, sought 
his own room, and locked the door. All 
were struck by his altered and ghastly 
looks. 

“Poor child,” said the housekeeper, “I 
do not wonder he takes his father’s death so 
to heart, for the old man doated on the very 
ground he trod upon. Now the holy saints 
have mercy upon us,” exclaimed she, making 
the sign of the cross, as she caught sight 
of the horrible and distorted face of the de- 
ceased. 

Francis passed the three following days 
in the alternate stupor and excitement of 
one to whom crime is new, and who is 
nevertheless resolved on its commission. 
On the evening of the fourth he heard a 
noise in the room where the corpse lay, and 
again the dog began his loud and doleful 
howl. He entered the apartment, and the 
two first men he saw were strangers, dressed 
in black with faces of set solemnity; they 
were the undertakers, while a third in a can- 
vass apron, and square paper cap, was begin- 
ning to screw down the coffin, and while so 
doing was carelessly telling them how a gro- 
cer’s shop, his next-door neighbour’s had been 
entered during the night, and the till robbed. 

“You will leave the coffin unscrewed till 
to-morrow,” said the heir. The man bowed, 
asked the usual English question which 
suits all occasions, of “ Something to drink, 
sir?” and then left young Saville to his 
meditations. Strange images of death and 
pleasures mingled together; now it was a 
glorious banquet ,now the gloomy silence of 
a church-yard; now bright and beautiful 
faces seemed to fill the air, then by a sudden 
transition they became the cadaverous relics 
of the charnel-house. Some clock in the 
neighbourhood struck the hour, it was too 
faint for Francis to hear it distinctly, but it 
roused him; he turned towards the little 
time-piece, there the golden cupid sat 
motionless, the hands stood still, it had not 
been wound up; the deep silence around 
told how late it was; the fire was burning 
dead, the candles were dark with their large 
unsnuffed wicks, and strange shadows, gi- 
gantic in their proportions, flitted round the 
room. 

“Fool that I am to be thus haunted by a 
vain phantasy. My father studied over- 
much ; his last words might be but the in- 
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sane ravings of mind overwrought. I will 
know the truth.” 

Again his youthful features hardened into 
the gladiatorial expression of one grown old 
in crime and cruelty. Forth he went and 
returned with the Indian casket; he drew a 
table towards the coffin, placed two candles 
upon it, and raised the lid: he started, some 
one touched him; it was only the little 
black terrier licking his hand, and gazing 
up in his face with a look almost human in 
its affectionate earnestness. Francis put 
back the shroud, and then turned hastily 
away, sick and faint at the ghastly sight. 
The work of corruption had began, and the 
yellow and livid streaks awoke even more 
disgust than horror. But an evil purpose is 
ever strong; he carefully opened the phial, 
and with a steady hand, let one drop fall on 
the eye of the corpse. He closed the 
bottle, replaced it in the casket, and then, 
but not till. then, looked for its effect. The 
eye, large, melancholy, and of that deep 
violet blue, which only belongs to early 
childhood, as if it were too pure and too 
heavenly for duration on earth, had opened, 
and full of life and beauty was gazing ten- 
derly upon him. A delicious perfume filled 
the air; ah, the old man was right! Others 
had sought the secret of life inthe grave, 
and the charnel-house; he had sought it 
amid the warm genial influences of nature ; 
he had watched the invigorating sap bring- 
ing back freshness to the forest tree ; he had 
marked the subtile spring wakening the dead 
root and flower into bloom—the essence of 
a thousand existences was in that fragile 
crystal. The eye now turned anxiously 
toward the casket, then with a mute elo- 
quence toward the son; it gazed upon him 
so piteously, he saw himself mirrored in the 
large clear pupil; it seemed to implore, to 
persuade, and at last, the long soft lash 
glistened, and tears, warm bright tears, 
rolled down the livid cheek. Francis sat 
and watched with a cruel satisfaction; a 
terrible expression of rage kindled the eye 
like fire, then it dilated with horror, and then 
glared terribly with despair. Francis shrank 
from the fixed and stony gaze. But his 
very terror was selfish, 

_ “Tt must not witness against me,” rushed 
into his mind. He seized a fold of grave 
clothes, crushed the eye in the socket, and 
closed the lid of the coffin. A yell of ago- 
ny rose upon the silent night. Francis was 
about to smite the howling dog, when he 
saw that it lay dead at his feet. He hurried 
with his precious casket from the chamber, 
which he never entered again—Years have 
passed away, and the once gay and hand- 
some Francis Saville is a grey and decrepit 
man, bowed by premature old age, and with 
a constitution broken. by excess. But the 
shrewd man has been careful in his calcula- 
tions ; he knew how selfish early indulgence 
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and worldly knowledge had made himself, 
and he had resolved that so his children 
should not be corrupted: he had two, a boy 
and a girl, who had been brought up in the 
strictest ignorance and seclusion, and in 
the severest practices of the Catholic faith. 
He well knew that fear is a stronger bond 
than love, and his children trembled in the 
presence of the father, whom their mother’s 
latest words had yet enjoined them to 
cherish. Still the feeling of dutiful affec- 
tion is strong in the youthful heart, though 
Mr. Saville resolved not to tempt it, by one 
hint of his precious secret. 

“T cannot bear to look in the glass,” ex- 
claimed Mr. Saville, as he turned away 
from his own image in a large mirror oppo- 
site; “why should I bear about this weight 
of years and deformity? My plan is. all 
matured, and never will its execution be 
certain as now. Walter must soon lose his 
present insecure and devout simplicity, and 
on them only can I rely. Yes, this very 
night will I fling off the slough of years, 
and awake to youth, warm, glad, and buoy- 
ant youth.” 

Mr. Saville now rang the bell for his at- 
tendants to assist him to bed. 

When comfortably settled, his children 
came as usual to wish him good night, and 
kneel for his blessing; he received them 
with the most touching tenderness. “I 
feel,” said he, “unusually ill to-night. I 

could fain, Edith, speak with your brother 
aes” 

Edith kissed her father’s hand, and with- 
drew. 

“You were at confession to-day when I 
sent for you,” continued the invalid, address- 
ing the youth, who leant anxiously by his 
pillow. “Ah, my beloved child, what a 
blessed thing it is to be early trained to the 
paths of salvation. Alas! at your age I 
was neglected and ignorant; but for that, 
many things which now press heavily on my 
conscience had, I trust, never been. It was 
not till after my marriage with that blessed 
saint your mother that my conscience was 
awakened. I made a pilgrimage to Rome, 
and received from the hands of our holy 
Father the Pope, a precious oil, distilled 
from the wood of the true cross, which, 
rubbed over my body as soon as the breath 
of life be departed, will purify my mortal 
remains from sin, and the faith in which I 
die will save my soul from purgatory. May 
I rely upon the dutiful obedience of my 
child to the last wishes of his parent ?” 

“Oh, my father!” sobbed the youth. 

“Extinguish the lights, for, it is not fit- 
ting that humanity should watch the myste- 
ries of faith; and, by your own hope of sal- 
vation, anoint the body the moment life 
is fled. It is contained in this casket,” 
pointing to the little ebony box; and thus 
you undo the spring. Leave me now, my 
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child. I have need of rest and medita- 
tion.” 

The youth obeyed; when, as he was 
about to close the door, he heard the voice 
of Mr. Saville, “Remember, Walter; my 
blessing or my curse will follow you through 
life, according as you obey my last words. 
My blessing or my curse!” 

The moment he left the room Mr. Saville 
unfastened the casket, and from another 
drawer took a bottle of laudanum: he pour- 
ed its contents into the negus on his table, 
and drank the draught!—The midnight 
was scarce passed when the nurse, sur- 
prised at the unwonted quiet of her usually 
querulous and impetuous patient, approach- 
ed and undrew the curtain: her master 
was dead! The house was immediately 
alarmed. Walter and his sister were still 
sitting up in the small oratory which had 
been their mother’s, and both hastened to 
the chamber of death. Ignorance has its 
blessing ; what a world of corruption and 
distrust would have entered those youthful 
hearts, could they have known the worth- 
lessness of the parent they mourned with 
such innocent and endearing sorrow. 

Walter was the first to check his tears. 
“TI have, as you know, Edith, a sacred duty 
to perform; leave me for awhile alone, and 
we will afterwards spend the night in pray- 
er for our father’s soul.” 

The girl left the room, and her brother 
proceeded with his task. He opened the 
casket and took out the phial; the candles 
were then extinguished, and, first telling the 
beads of his rosary, he approached the bed. 
The night was dark, and the shrill wind 
moaned like a‘ human being in some great 
agony, but the pious son felt no horror as he 
raised the body in his arms to perform his 
holy office. An exquisite odour exhaled 
from the oil, which he began to rub lightly 
and carefully over the head. Suddenly he 
started, the phial fell from his hand, and was 
dashed to atoms on the floor. 

“His face is warm—I feel his breath! 
Edith, dear Edith! come here. The nurse 
was wrong: my father lives!” 

His sister ran from the adjacent room, 
where she had been kneeling before an 
image of the Madonna in earnest suppli- 
cation, with a small taper in her hand: 
both stood motionless from terror as the 
light fell on the corpse. There were the 
contracted and emaciated hands laid still 
and rigid on the counterpane ; the throat, 
stretched and bare, was meagre and with- 
ered; but the head was that of a handsome 
youth, full of freshness and life. The rich 
chestnut curls hung in golden waves on the 
white forehead, a bright colour was on the 
cheek, and the fresh, red lips were like 
those of a child; the large hazel eyes were 
open, and looked from one to the other, but 
the expression was that of a fiend,—rage, 
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hate, and despair mingling together, like 
the horrible beauty given to the head of 
Medusa. The children fled from the room, 
only, however, to return with the priest, 
who deemed that sudden sorrow had unset- 
tled their reason. His own eyes convinced 
him of the truth: there was the living head 
on the dead body! 

The beautiful face became convulsed 
with passion, froth stood upon the lips, and 
the small white teeth were gnashed in impo- 
tent rage. 

“This is, surely, some evil spirit,” and 
the trembling priest proceeded with the 
form of exorcism, but in vain. 

Walter then, with a faltering voice, nar- 
rated his last interview with his father. 

“The sinner,” said the old chaplain, “is 
taken inhisown snare. This is assuredly 
the judgment of God.” 

Allnight did the three pray beside that 
fearful bed: at length the morning light of 
a glad day in June fell on the head. It now 
looked pale and exhausted, and the lips were 
wan. Ever and anon, it was distorted by 
sudden spasms,—youth and health were 
maintaining a terrible struggle with hunger 
and pain. The weather was sultry, and the 
body showed lividspots of decomposition ; 
the beautiful head was still alive, but the 
damps stood on the forehead, and the cheeks 
were sunken. Three days and three nights 
did that brother and sister maintain their 
ghastly watch. The head was evidently 
dying. Twice the eyes opened with a 
wild and strong glare ; the third time they 
closed forever. Pale, beautiful, but convuls- 
ed, the youthful head and the aged body,— 
the one but just cold, the other far gone in 
corruption,—were laid in the coffin together ? 


TO AN INCONSTANT. 


I rove thee not as onceI did! 
Thy bloom of beauty is not gone ; 
The same soft languor droops the lid 
Of eyes too sweet to look upon ; 
The pearly light, that loved to play 
Amid the darkness of thine hair, 
Still loves with lustrous change to stray 
And sparkle radiantly there ;— 

And yet, my love is lessen’d so, 

I love thee not as I could do! 


There is not less of angel grace 
In every aspect of thy form ; 
The smiling sunshine in thy face 
Might still make wintry deserts warm ; 
Thy honied words,—no music lives 
Is sweet enough thy voice to wed,— 
The eager ear its sound receives, 
And loves the tone, what’er is said ;— 
And yet, my love is lessen’d so, 
I love thee not as I could do! 


And must I tell the reason why, 
And shade the brow where shines my day 7 
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Thy heart is mine while I am by, 

Another’s if an hour away ! 

Thy beauty’s constant, but thy mind, 

Oh nothing is so prone to change ;— 

The eagle’s wing—the wandering wind 

Have not so wide and wild a range !— 
This—this my love has lessen’d so, 
That Ilove not asI could do! Cc. W. 


A fatal dream—for many a bar 
Divides thy fate from mine ; 

And still my passions wake and war, 
But peace be still with thine.” 


“No one writes songs like Moore (said 
Byron). Sentiment and imagination are 
joined to the most harmonious versification, 
and I knowno greater treat than to hear 
him sing his own compositions; the power- 
ful expression he gives to them, and the 
pathos of the tones of his voice, tend to pro- 
duce an effect onmy feelings that no other 
songs, or singer, ever could. used 
No. vir.| to write pretty songs, and certainly has tal- 
ent, but I maintain there is more poesy in 

“T never spent an hour with Moore | her prose, at least more fiction, than is to be 
(said Byron) without being ready to ap-|met with in a folio of poetry. You look 
ply to him the expression attributed to Aris- | shocked at what you think my ingratitude 
tophanes, ‘You have spoken roses;’ his | towards her, but if you knew half the cause 
thoughts and expressions have all the beauty | [ have to dislike her, you would not condemn 
and freshness of those flowers, but the pl- | me. You shall however know some parts 
quancy of his wit, and the readiness of his | of that serio-comic drama, in which I was 
repartces, prevent one’s ear being cloyed by | forced to play a part; and, if you listen with 
too much sweets, and one cannot ‘die of a|candour, you must allow I was more sinned 
rose inaromatic pain’ with Moore, though | against than sinning.” 
he does speak roses, there is suchan end-| The curious history that followed this 
less variety in his conversation. Moore is | preface is not intended for the public eye, 
the only poet I know (continued Byron)/as it contains anecdotes and statements 
whose conversation equals his writings ; he | that are calculated to give pain to several 
comes into society with a mind as fresh | individuals, the same feeling that dictates 
and buoyant as if he had not expended such | the suppression of this most curious episode 
a multiplicity of thoughts on paper; and | in Byron’s London life, has led to the 
leaves behind him an impression that he|suppression of many other piquant and 
possesses an inexhaustible mine equally | amusing disclosures made by him, as well 
brilliant as the specimens he has given us.|/as some of the most severe poetical por- 
Will you, after this frank confession of my traits that ever were drawn of some of 
opinion of your countryman, ever accuse me | his supposed friends, and many of his 
of injustice again? You see I can render| acquaintances. The vigour with which 
justice when I am not forced mto its opposite | they are sketched proves that he entered 
extreme _by hearing people overpraised,|into every fold of the characters of the 
which always awakes the sleeping Devil in| originals, and that he painted them con 
my nature, as witness the desperate attack | amore, but he could not be accused of being 
I gave your friend Lord the other day, | a flattering portrait painter. 
merely because you all wanted to make me | The disclosures made by Byron could 
believe he was a model, which he is not;/never be considered confidential, because 
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though I admit he is not all or half that 
which I accused him of being. Had you 
dispraised, probably Ishould have defended 
him.” 

“Twill give you some stanzas I wrote 
yesterday (said Byron); they are as simple 


they were always at the service of the first 
listener who fell in his way, and who 
happened to know anything of the parties 
he talked of. They were not confided with 
any injunction to secrecy, but were indis- 
criminately made to his chance companions, 


as even Wordsworth himself could write,|—nay, he often declared his decided inten- 
and would do for music.” tion of writing copious notes to the Life 

The following are the lines — le had given to his friend Moore, in which 
the whole truth should be declared of, for, 
and against, himself and others. 

Talking of this gift to Mr. Moore, he 
asked me if it had made a great sensation 
}in London, and whether people were not 
| greatly alarmed at the thoughts of being 
shown up init? He seemed much pleased 
in anticipating the panic it would occasion, 
naming all the persons who would be most 
| alarmed. 

I told him that he had rendered the most 





TO : 





“ But onceI dared to lift my eyes— 
To lift my eyes to thee 5 

And since that day, beneath the skies, 
No other sight they see. 


In vain sleep shuts them in the night— 
The night grows day to me ; 
Presenting idly to my sight 
What still a dream must be. 


M 25 
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essential service to the cause of morality 
by his confessions, as a dread of similar 
disclosures would operate more in putting 
people on their guard in reposing dangerous 
confidence in men, than all the homilies 
that ever were written; and that people 
would in future be warned by the phrase 
of “beware of being Byroned,” instead of 
the old cautions used in past times. “This 
(continued I) is a sad antithesis to your 
motto of Crede Byron.” He appeared vex- 
ed at my observations, and it struck me 
that He seemed uneasy and out of humour 
for the next half-hour of our ride. I told 
him that his gift to Moore had suggested 
to me the following lines :— 
“The ancients were famed for their friendship, 
we’re told, 
Witness Damon and Pythias, and others of old; 
But, Byron, ’twas thine friendship’s power to 
extend, 
Who surrender’d thy life for the sake of thy 
friend.” 

He laughed heartily at the lines, and, in 
laughing at them, recovered his good- 
humour. 

“T have never,” said Byron, “succeeded 
to my satisfaction in an epigram; my at- 
tempts have not been happy, and knowing 
Greek as I do, and admiring the Greek 
epigrams, which excel all others, it is 
mortifying that I have not succeeded 
better: but I begin to think that epigrams 
demand a peculiar talent, and that talent 
I decidedly have not. One of the best in 
the English language is that of Rogers on 

; it has the true Greek talent of 
expressing by implication what is wished 
to be conveyed. 
has no heart they say, but I deny it; 

He has a heart—he gets his speeches by it.’ 

This is the ne plus wltra of English epi- 
grams.” I told Byron that I had copied 
Roger’s thought, in two lines on an ac- 
quaintance of mine, as follows: 

“The charming Mary has no mind they say 5 

I prove she has—it changes every day.” 

This amused him, and he repeated several 
epigrams, very clever, but which are too 
severe to be given in these pages. . The 
epigrams of Byron are certainly not equal 
to his other poetry, they are merely clever, 
and such as any person of talent might have 
written, but who except him, in our day, 
could have written Childe Harold? No 
one—for admitting that the same talent 
exists, (which I am by no means prepared 
to admit) the possessor must have experi- 
enced the same destiny, to have brought it 
to the same perfection. ‘The reverses that 
nature and circumstances entailed on By- 
ron, served but to give a higher polish and 
a finer temper to his genius. Circumstanc- 





es, in marring the perfectibility of the man, 
had perfected the poet, and this must have 





been evident to all who approached him, 
though it had escaped his own observation. 
Had the choice been left him, I am quite 
sure, he would not have hesitated a moment 
in choosing between the renown of the 
poet, and the happiness of the man, even 
at the price of happiness, as he lived much 
more in the future, than in the present, as 
do all persons of genius. As it was, he 
felt dissatisfied with his position, without 
feeling that it was the whetstone that 
sharpened his powers; for with all his 
affected philosophy, he was a philosopher 
but in theory, and never reduced it to 
practice. One of the strangest anomalies 
in Byron, was the exquisite taste displayed 
in his descriptive poetry, and the total want 
of it that was so visible in his modes of 
life. Fine scenery seemed to produce little 
effect on his feelings, though his descriptions 
are so glowing, and the elegancies and 
comforts of refined life he appeared to as 
little understand as value. This last did 
not arise from a contempt of them, as might 
be imagined, but from an ignorance of what 
constituted them; I have seen him apparent- 
ly delighted with the luxurious inventions in 
furniture, equipages, plate, &c. common to 
all persons of a certain station or fortune, 
and yet after an inquiry as to their prices, 
an inquiry so seldom made by persons of his 
rank, shrink back alarmed at the thought of 
the expense, though there was nothing 
alarming in it, and congratulate himself that 
he had no such luxuries, or did not require 
them. I should say that a bad and vulgar 
taste predominated in all Byron’s equip- 
ments, whether in dress or in furniture. I 
saw his bed at Genoa, when I passed through 
in 1826, and it certainly was the most gau- 
dily vulgar thing I ever saw; the curtains 
in the worst taste, and the cornice having 
his family motto of “Crede Byron” sur- 
mounted by baronial coronets. His car- 
riages and his liveries were in the same bad 
taste, having an affectation of finery, but 
mesquin in the details, and tawdry in the 
ensemble ; and it was evident that he piqued 
himself on them, by the complacency with 
which they were referred to. These trifles 
are touched upon, as being characteristic of 
the man, and would have been passed by, as 
unworthy of notice, had he not shown that 
they occupied a considerable portion of his 
attention. He has even asked us if they 
were not rich and handsome, and then re- 
marked that no wonder they were so, as 
they cost him a great deal of money. At 
such moments it was difficult to remember 
that one was speaking to the author of 
Childe Harold. If the poet was often for- 
gotten in the levities of the man, the next 
moment some original observation, cutting 
repartee, or fanciful simile, reminded one 
that he who could be ordinary in trifles, (the 
only points of assimilation between him and 
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the common herd of men,) was only ordina- 
ry when he descended to their level; but 
when once on subjects worthy his attention, 
the great poet shone forth, and they who 
had felt self-complacency at noting the futil- 
ities that had lessened the distance between 
himand them, were forced to see the immeas- 
urable space which separated them, when 
he allowed his genius to be seen. It is only 
Byron’s pre-eminence as a poet, that can 
give interest to such details as the writer 
has entered into; if they are written without 
partiality, they are also given in no un- 
friendly spirit, but his defects are noted with 
the same feeling with which an astronomer 
would remark the specks that are visible 
even in the brightest stars, and which hav- 
ing examined more minutely than common 
observers, he wishes to give the advantages 
of his discoveries, though the specks he de- 
scribes have not made him overlook the 
brightness of the luminaries they sullied, 
but could not obscure. 

“You know of course, (said Byron,) 
every one does. I hope you don’t like him; 
water and oil are not more antipathetic than 
he and J are to each other; I admit that his 





abilities are great, they are of the very first | 


order, but he has that which almost always 
accompanies great talents, and generally 
proves a counterbalance to them. An over- 
weening ambition, which renders him not 
over nice about the means, as long as he at- 
tains the end; and this facility will prevent 
his ever being a truly great man, though it 
may abridge his road to what is considered 
greatness—official dignity. You shall see 
some verses in which I have not spared him, 
and yet I have only said what I believe to 
be strictly correct. Poets are said to suc- 
ceed best in fiction, but this I deny; at least 
I always write best when truth inspires me, 
and my satires, which are founded on truth, 
have more spirit than all my other produc- 
tions, for they were written con amore. My 
intimacy with the - family (continued 
Byron) let me into many of ’s secrets, 
and they did not raise him in my estimation. 

“One of the few persons in London, 
whose society served to correct my predis- 
position to misanthropy, was Lord Holland. 
There is more benignity, and a greater share 
of the milk of human kindness in his nature 
than in that of any man I know, always ex- 
cepting Lord B Then there is such a 
charm in his manners, his mind is so highly 
cultivated, his conversation so agreeable, 
and his temper so equal and bland, that he 
never fails to send away his guests content 
with themselves and delighted with him. I 
never (continued Byron) heard a difference 
of opinion about Lord Holland; and I am 











taking as high a political position as his 
talents entitled him to fill. This quality 
(continued Byron) will never prevent "8 
rising in the world; so that his talents will 
have a fair chance. 

“Tt is difficult (said Byron) when one de- 
tests an author not to detest his works. 
There are some that I dislike so cordially, 
that I am aware of my incompetency to give 
an impartial opinion of their writings. 
| Southey, par exemple, is one of these. When 
travelling in Italy, he was reported to me as 
having circulated some reports much to my 
disadvantage, and still more to that of two 
ladies of my acquaintance ; all of which, 
through the kind'medium of some good-na- 
tured friends, were brought to my ears; and 
I have vowed eternal vengeance against 
him, and all who uphold him; which ven- 
geance has been poured forth, in phials of 
wrath, in the shape of epigrams and lam- 
poons, some of which you shall see. When 
any one attacks me, on the spur of the mo- 
ment I sit down and write all the mechanceté 
| that comes into my head; and, as some of 
| these sallies have merit, they amuse me, 
|and are too good to be torn or burned, and 
so are kept, and see the light long after the 
feeling that dictated them has subsided. All 
my malice evaporates in the effusions of my 
pen; but I dare say those that excite it 
would prefer any other mode of vengeance. 
At Pisa, a friend told me that Walter Sav- 
age Landor had declared he either would 
not, or could not, read my works. ‘I asked 
my officious friend if he was sure which it 
was that Landor said, as the would not was 
not offensive, and the could not was highly 
so. After some reflection, he, of course en 
ami, chose the most disagreeable significa- 
tion; and I marked down Landor in the 
tablet of memory as a person to whom a 
coup-de-pat must be given in my forthcom- 
ing work, though he really isa man whose 
brilliant talents and profound erudition I 
cannot help admiring as much as I respect 
his character, various proofs of the generos- 
ity, manliness, and independence of which 
has reached me; so you see I can render 
justice (en petit comité) even to a man who 
says he could not read my works; this, at 
least, shows some good feeling, if the petit 
vengeance of attacking him in my work 
cannot be defended; but my attacking 
proves the truth of the observation made by 
a French writer,—that we don’t like people 
for the merit we discover in them, but for 
| that which they find in us.” 3 
| When Byron was one day abusing 
|most vehemently, we accused him of undue 
severity; and he replied, he was only de- 
terred from treating him much more severe- 














sure no one could know him without liking |ly by the fear of being indicted under the 
him. Lord Erskine, in talking to me of| Act of Cruelty to Animals! 


Lord Holland, observed, that it was his ex- 
treme good-nature alone that prevented his 


“T am quite sure (said Byron) that many 
of our worst actions and our worst thoughts 
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are caused by friends. An enemy can 
never do as much injury, or cause as much 
pain: if he speaks ill of one, it is set down 
as an exaggeration of malice, and therefore 
does little harm, and he has no opportunity 
of telling one any of the disagreeable things 
that are said in one’s absence ; but a friend 
has such an amiable candour in admitting 
the faults least known, and often unsuspect- 
ed, and of denying or defending with achar- 
nement those that can neither be denied nor 
defended, that he is sure to do one mischief. 
Then he thinks himself bound to retail and 
detail every disagreeable remark or story 
he hears, and generally under the injunc- 
tion of secrecy; so that one is tormented 
without the power of bringing the slanderer 
to account, unless by a breach of confidence. 
Iam always tempted to exclaim, with So- 
crates, ‘ My friends! there are no friends !’ 
when [ hear and see the advantages of friend- 
ship. It is odd (continued Byron) that peo- 
ple do not seem aware that the person who 
repeats to a friend an offensive observation, 
uttered when he was absent, without any idea 
that he was likely to hear it, is much more 
blameable than the person who originally said 
it; of course I except a friend who hears a 
charge brought against one’s honour, and who 
comes and openly states what he has heard, 
that it may be refuted: but this friend sel- 
dom do ; for, as that Queen of Egotists, La 
Marquise du Deffand, truly observed— Ceux 
qu’on nomme amis sont ceux par qui on n’a 
pasa craindre d’étre assassiné, mais qui lais- 
seroient faire les assassins.” Friends are like 
diamonds: all wish to possess them; but 
few can or will pay their price; and there 
never was more wisdom embodied in a phrase 
than in that which says—‘ Defend me from 
my friends, and I will defend myself from 
my enemies.’ ” 

Talking of poetry, (Byron said) that “next 
to the affected simplicity of the Lake School, 
he disliked prettinesses, or what are called 
flowers of poetry ; they are only admissible 
in the poetry of ladies, (said he,) which should 
always have a sprinkling of dew-gemmed 
leaves and flowers of rainbow hues, with 
tuneful birds and gorgeous butterflies.” 
Here he laughed like a child, and added, “I 
suppose you would never forgive me if I fin- 
ished the sentence, sweet emblems of fair 
woman’s looks and mind.” Having joined 
in the laugh, which was irresistible from the 
mock heroic air he assumed, I asked him how 
he could prove any resemblance between 
tuneful birds, gorgeous butterflies, and wo- 
man’s face or mind. He immediately re- 
plied, “ have I not printed a certain line, in 
which I say, the music breathing from her 
face, and do not all, even philosophers, as- 
sert, that there is harmony in beauty, nay 
that there is no beauty without it? Now 
tuneful birds are musical; ergo, that simile 
holds good as far as the face, and the butter- 
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fly must stand for the mind, brilliant, light 
and wandering. I say nothing of its being 
the emblem of the soul, because I have not 
quite made up my mind, that women have 
souls ; but, in short, flowers and all that is 
fragile and beautiful must remind one of 
women. So do not be offended with my com- 
parison. 

“ But to return to the subject, (continued 
Byron) you do not, cannot like what are 
called flowers in poetry. I try to avoid them 
as much as possible in mine, and I hope 
you think that I have succeeded.” I an- 
swered that he had given oaks to Parnassus 
instead of flowers, and while disclaiming the 
compliment it seemed to gratify him. 

“A successful work (said Byron) makes a 
man a wretch for life: it engenders in him 
a thirst for notoriety and praise, that pre- 
cludes the possibility of repose ; this spurs 
him on to attempt others, which are always 
expected to be superior to the first; hence 
arise disappointment, as expectation being 
too much excited is rarely gratified, and in 
the present day, one failure is placed as a 
counterbalance to fifty successful efforts. 
Voltaire was right (continued Byron) when 
he said that the fate of a literary man re- 
sembled that of the flying fish; if he dives 
in the water the fish devour him, and if he 
rises in the air he is attacked by the birds. 
Voltaire (continued Byron) had personal ex- 
perience of the persecution a successful au- 
thor must undergo; but malgré all this, he 
continued to keep alive the sensation he had 
excited in the literary world, and while at 
Ferney, thought only of astonishing Paris. 
Montesquieu has said ‘that moins on pense 
plus on parle.’ Voltaire was a proof, indeed 
[ have known many (said Byron), of the 
falsenesss of this observation, for whoever 
wrote or talked as muchas Voltaire? But 
Montesquieu, when he wrote his remark, 
thought not of literary men; he was think- 
ing of the bavards of society, who certainly 
think less and talk more than all others. I[ 
was once very much amused (said Byron) 
by overhearing the conversation of two 
country ladies, in company with a cele- 
brated author, who happened to be that 
evening very taciturn: one remarked to the 
other, how strange it was that a person 
reckoned so clever, should be so silent; and 
the other answered, Oh! he has nothing 
left to say, he has sold all his thoughts to 
his publishers. This you will allow was a 
philosophical way of explaining the silence 
of an author. 

“One of the things that most annoyed 
mein London (said Byron) was the being 
continually asked to give my opinion on the 
works of contemporaries. I got out of the 
difficulty as well as I could, by some equivo- 
cal answer that might be taken in two ways ; 
but even this prudence did not save me, and 
I have been accused of envy and jealousy 
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of authors, of whose works, God knows, 
I was far from being envious. I have also 
been suspected of jealousy towards ancient 
as well as modern writers: But Pope, whose 
poems I really envy, and whose works I ad- 
mire, perhaps more than any living or dead 
English writer, they have never found out 
that I was jealous of, nay, probably, as I 
always praise him, they suppose I do not 
seriously admire him, as insincerity on all 
points is universally attributed to me. 

“T have often thought of writing a book 
to be filled with all the charges brought 
against me in England (said Byron); it 
would make an interesting folio, with my 


notes, and might serve posterity as a proof 
of the charity, good-nature, and candour of 


Christian England in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. Our laws are bound to think a man 
innocent until he is proved to be guilty; 
but our English society condemn him before 
trial, which is a summary proceeding that 
saves trouble. 

“ However, I must say, (continued Byron,) 
that it is only those to whom any superior- 
ity is accorded that are prejudged or treated 
with undue severity in London, for medioc- 
rity meets with the utmost indulgence, on 
the prniciple of sympathy, ‘ a fellow feeling 
makes them wondrous kind.’ The moment 
my wife left me, I was assailed by all the 
falsehoods that malice could invent or slan- 
der publish ; how many wives have since 
left their husbarrds, and husbands -their 
wives, without eitherof the parties being 
blackened by defamation, the public having 
the sense to perceive that a husband and 
wife’s living together or separate can only 
concern the parties, or their immediate fam- 
ilies; but in my case, no sooner did Lady 
Byron take herself off than my character 
went off, or rather was carried off, not by 
force of arms, but by force of tongues and 
pens too; and there was no crime too dark 
to be attributed to me by the moral English, 
to account for so very common an occurrence 
as aseparation in high life. I was thought 
a devil, because Lady Byron was allowed 
to be an angel ; and that it formed a pretty 
antithesis, mais hélas! there are neither an- 
gels nor devils on earth, though some of ones 


acquaintance might tempt one into the belief 


of the existence of the latter. After twenty, 
it is difficult to believe in that of the former, 
though the first and last object of one’s af- 
fection have some of its attributes. Im- 
agination (said Byron) resembles hope— 
when unclouded, it gilds all that it touches 
with its own bright hue; mine makes me 
see beauty wherever youth and health have 
impressed their stamp; and afterall Iam not 
very farfrom the goddess, whenIam with 
her handinaids, for such they certainly are. 
Sentimentalists may despise ‘ buxom health, 
with rosy hue,’ which has something dairy- 
maid like, I confess, in the sound, (continued 
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he)—for buxom, however one may like the 
reality, is not euphonious, but I have the as- 
sociation of plumpness, rosy hue, good spirits 
and good humour, all brought before me in the 
homely phrase ; and all these united give mea 
better idea of beauty than lanky languor, sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought, and 
bad health, and bad humour, which are sy- 
nonymous, making tomorrow cheerless as to 
day. Then see some of our fine ladies, whose 
nerves are more active than their brains, who 
talk sentiment, and ask you to ‘ administer 
to a mind diseased, and pluck from the 
memory a rooted sorrow,’ when it is the 
body thatis diseased, and the rooted sor- 
row is some chronic malady; these, I own 
(continued Byron), alarm me, and a delicate 
woman, however prettily it may sound, har- 
rows up my feelings with a hostof shadowy 
ills to come, of vapours, hysterics, nerves, 
megrims, intermitting fevers, and all the ills 
that wait upon poor weak women, who, when 
sickly, are generally weak in more senses 
than one. The best dowera woman can 
bring is health and good humour; the latter, 
whatever we may say of the triumphs of 
mind, depends on the former, as, according 
to the old poem— 
‘ Temper ever waits on health, 
As luxury depends on wealth.’ 

But mind (said Byron) when I object to del- 
icate women, that is to say, to women of 
delicate health, alias sickly, I don’t mean 
to say that I like coarse, fat ladies, & la Ru- 
bens, whose minds must be impenetrable, 
from the massof matter in which they are 
incased. No! I like an active and healthy 
mind, in an active and healthy person, each 
extending its beneficial influence over the 
other, and maintaining their equilibrium, the 
body illumined by the light within, but that 
light not let out by any ‘chinks made by 
time ; in short, I like, as who does not, (con- 
tinued Byron,) a handsome healthy woman, 
with an intelligent and intelligible mind, who 
can do something more than what is said a 
French woman can only do, habille, babille, 
and dishabille, who is not obliged to have re- 
course to dress, shopping and visits, to get 
through a day, and soirées, operas, and flirt- 
ing to passanevening. You see, I am mod- 
erate in my desires; I only wish for per- 
fection. 

“There was a time (said Byron) when 
fame appearedthe most desirable of all ac- 
quisitions to me ; it was my ‘ being’s end and 
aim,’ but now—how worthless does it ap- 
pear. Alas! how true are the lines— 

‘La Nominanza é color d’erba, 

Che viene e va; e quei la discolora 
Per cui vien fuori della terra acerba.’ 
And dearly is fame bought, as all have 
found who have acquired even a small por- 
tion of it,— 

‘Che seggendo in piuma 

In Fama non si vien, ne sotto coltre.’ 
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Mo! with sleepless nights,.excited nerves, 
and morbid feelings, is fame purchased, and 
envy, hatred, and jealousy follow the luck- 
less possessor. 

‘Ociechi, il tanto affaticar che giova ? 

Tutti tornate alla gran madre antica, 

E il vostro nome appena si ritrova.’ 
Nay, how often has a tomb been denied to 
those whose names have immortalized their 
country, or else granted when shame com- 
pelled the tardy justice. Yet, after all, 
fame is but like all other pursuits, ending 
in disappointment—its worthlessness only 
discovered when attained, and 

‘Senza la qual chi sua vita consuma 

Cotal vestigio in terra di se lascia 

Qual fummo in aere, ed in acqua la schiuma.’ 


“People complain of the brevity of life, 
(said Byron), should they not rather com- 
plain of its length, as its enjoyments cease 
long before the half-way house of life is 
passed, unless one has the luck to die 
young, ere the illusions that render exis- 
tence supportable have faded away, and are 
replaced by experience, that dull monitress, 
that ever comes too late? While youth 
steers the bark of life, and passion impels 
her on, experience keeps aloof; but when 
youth and passion are fled, and that we no 
longer require her aid, she comes to re- 
proach us with the past, to disgust us with 
the present, and to alarm us with the fu- 
ture. 

“We buy wisdom with happiness, and 
who would purchase it at such a price? to 
be happy, we must forget the past, and 
think not of the future, and who that has 
a soul, or mind, can do this? No one (con- 
tinued Byron), and this proves, that those 
who have either, know no happiness on this 
earth. Memory precludes happiness, what- 
ever Rogers may say or write to the con- 
trary, for it borrows from the past, to imbit- 
ter the present, bringing back to us all the 
grief that has most wounded, or the happi- 
ness that has most charmed us; the first 
leaving its sting, and of the second,— 


‘ Nessun maggior dolore, 
Che ricordarsi del tempo felice, 
Nulla miseria.’ 


Let us look back (continued Byron) to those 
days of grief, the recollection of which now 
pains us, and we shall find that time has 
only cicatrized, but not effaced the scars; 
and if we reflect on the happiness, that 
seen through the vista of the past seems 
now so bright, memory will tell us that, at 
the actual time referred to, we were far 
from thinking so highly of it, nay, that at 
that very period, we were obliged to draw 
drafts on the future, to support the then 
present, though now, that epoch, tinged by 
the rays of memory, seems so brilliant, and 
renders the present more sombre by con- 





trast. We are so constituted (said Byron) 
that we know not the value of our posses- 
sions until we have lost them. Let us think 
of the friends that death has snatched from 
us, whose loss has left aching voids in the 
heart never again to be filled up; and mem- 
ory will tell us that we prized not their 
presence, while we were blessed with it, 
though, could the grave give them back, 
now that we had learnt to estimate their 
value, all else could be borne, and we be- 
lieve (because it is impossible) that happi- 
ness might once more be ours. We should 
live with our friends, (said Byron,) not as 
the worldly-minded philosopher says, as 
though they may one day become our ene- 
mies, but as though we may one day lose 
them; and this maxim, strictly followed, 
will not only render our lives happier while 
together, but will save the survivors from 
those bitter pangs that memory conjures up, 
of slights and unkindnesses offered to those 
we have lost ; when too late for atonement, 
and arms remorse with double force because 
it is too late.” It was in such conversa- 
tions that Byron was seen in his natural 
character; the feeling, the tenderness of 
his nature shone forth at such moments, 
and his natural character, like the diamond 
when breathed upon, though dimmed for a 
time, soon recovered its purity, and show- 
ed its original lustre, perhaps the more for 
having been for a moment obscured. 
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*.* We cannot pledge ourselves to a concur- 
rence with the opinions expressed in the follow- 
ing article upon a subject that seems to us beset 
with numerons difficulties, and demanding the 
maturest deliberation ; but the great knowledge 
of our correspondent on the question, and the 
great talent evinced in his remarks, cause us not 
only to insert his communication, but to recom- 
mend it to the especial notice of our readers.— 
Epitor, 


Every trade was called a “mystery” in 
the days of Elizabeth. The diffusion of 
correct information in modern times has re- 
moved the veil from most of the occupa- 
tions by which men seek a livelihood or 
court the sunshine of fame. The experi- 
ments of the laboratory are no longer look- 
ed upon as magica] operations. . Every boy 
knows, or may easily become acquainted 
with, the process by which the steam-boat 
is urged on the waves against wind and tide, 
and the heaviest carriages are impelled 
along the rail-road with the speed of the 
arrow. Mr. Babbage has disclosed to the 
world the secrets of the factory and the 
printing-house, the foundery and the mine. 
But there is one very obvious subject which 
he has not touched—the production of 
money. We are most of us in the habit of 
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frequently receiving and paying away coin 
and notes, either of the Bank of England, 
or of some private establishment; yet it 
may be affirmed with truth, that we are all, 
with few exceptions, ignorant of the ele- 
ments of the currency, of which coin and 
notes constitute the principal ingredients. 
The trade which supplies those instruments 
of general circulation is to us still a “mys- 
tery ;’ money may be said to be so far like 
the wind, since no one knoweth whence it 
comes, or whither it goes. 

The ignorance that prevails upon this 
subject is not, however, to be wondered at, 
when we consider that it has been hitherto 
treated by writers whose sources of informa- 
tion were of necessity extremely imperfect. 
The real influence, for example, of a new 
issue of notes by the Bank of England upon 
amass of mixed currency already in opera- 
tion, can only be judged of by the results of 
a variety of minute inquiries regulated. by 
the strictest conformity with facts and dates. 
If the commercial transactions of the country 
be, at the period of that issue, rapidly aug- 
menting, it will be as rapidly absorbed with- 
out leaving any decided trace behind it. 
But if the enlarged issue be coincident with 
a marked decline in trade, it will probably 
be felt injuriously throughout many branches 
ofindustry. In order to ascertain the precise 
extent of the evil, the state of the markets 
must be known up to the moment preceding 
the issue, and then it must be seen whether 
such issue was voluntary on the part of the 
bank, or rendered inevitable by the demands 
of the public. The exchanges, and the state 
of the bullion and deposits in the hands of 
the bank, are thus necessarily introduced 
into the investigation, before a proper deci- 
sion can be made; and it may happen that 
an enlarged issue of bank notes which injures 
one class of the community shall be benefi- 
cial to another. Such an inquiry as this 
shows the great extent and variety of detail, 
over which an author treating of the currency 
must travel, before he can arrive at sound 
conclusions upon most of the questions which 
must pass under his review. 

No man, perhaps, in this country, has 
thought more profoundly upon every topic 
connected with the currency than Mr. Thom- 
as Tooke. It may be said to have occupied 
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also been received with implicit confidence 
for several years. But Mr. Tooke demon- 
strates} that, however conversant Mr. Mushet 
may have been with the amount of the bank 
circulation at different periods, he “ abso- 
lutely knew nothing at all of the commercial 
circumstances” by which that circulation was 
occasionally contracted or enlarged. 

It was not, in fact, until the Report of the 
Committee on the Bank Charter was publish- 
ed, that we possessed an authentic collection 
of data with reference to the subject of the 
currency, as well as the peculiar trade by 
which it is chiefly supplied. The volume 
in which that report, and the minutes of evi- 
dence appended to it are contained, is one 
of the most valuable publications that. ever 
emanated from a committee of either House 
of Parliament. Abilities of the most distin- 
guished order are displayed throughout every 
page of it, as well by those members who 
undertook the examinations, as by the wit- 
nesses who answered them. The reader 
has the benefit of sifting a great variety of 
opinions upon every topic connected with the 
circulation, and of comparing them with a 
series of accounts printed in the appendix, 
in which the real condition of the Bank of 
England is now, for the first time since its 
establishment, unreservedly disclosed. Sev- 
eral country bankers, and directors of joint- 
stock banking companies, who were exam- 
ined by the committee, entered into copious 
details as to the mode in which their busi- 
ness is managed, and from the whole evidence 
we may derive a complete insight into the 
trade of banking in England and Wales—a 
branch of industry of great national impor- 
tance, concerning which no information 
equally clear and satisfactory had ever before 
been submitted to the public. We conceive 
that we shall perform a duty not unaccepta- 
ble to our readers, if we state in a familiar 
way a few of the leading points, which the 
weight of the evidence appears to us to es- 
tablish. 

It is admitted on all hands that our im- 
mense commercial transactions could not be 
carried on with convenience, even for a sin- 
gle day, through the medium of a circulation 
exclusively metallic. It is also a position, 
no longer to be disputed, that if the currency 
were purely metallic, it would be in no de- 
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Bank Charter*, he confesses his mistakes 
with a frankness that does him great credit. 
Mr. Mushet’s tracts upon the currency have 
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| If goods be in great request, prices rise ; and 


a greater proportion of the currency is de- 
manded for the purchase of those goods, 
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which is a proof of the comparative depre- 
ciation of its value. The contrary takes 
place when prices fall, and thus the state of 
trade is the immediate agent of the alter- 
nation in either instance. 

It cannot, however be denied, that if banks 
be permitted to issue their paper ad libitum, 
and if that paper be accepted by the public, 
cases may occur in which the value of the 
currency may be materially affected by cir- 
cumstances not legitimately linked with the 
general operations of commerce. Examples 
of this serious evil were numerous in the 
years 1824 and 1825, when the Bank of Eng- 
land, and many (though by no means the 
whole) of the country banks, issued to excess 
—reproducing those disasters against which 
the history of speculation in this country 
was supposed to have furnished the most 
striking warnings. Butno experience seems 
capable of teaching prudence to new gene- 
rations, save that which they acquire during 
their own career. Even that dearly bought 
precaution is not at all times proof against 
strong temptation, and it will therefore be- 
come the duty of the legislature to provide 
a permanent safeguard against a power of 
this description—a power which enables 
banks of issue to confound the most reason- 
able calculations of commercial men, and to 
plunge them into ruin. 

A distinction is to be carefully taken be- 
tween banks which issue their own paper, 
and banks which merely take deposits from 
their customers, and circulate the notes of 
the Bank of England or of other issuing es- 
tablishments. As to banks of mere deposit, 
the public should be left to deal with them 
or not as they may think fit. A depositer 
selects his banker, and the affair does not 
differ from a transaction between two per- 
sons in any other trade whatever. But the 
moment a banker begins to issue notes of 
his own manufacture, it is the province of 
the legislature to take care that he shall not 
inundate his neighbourhood with paper, 
which may not be really convertible into gold. 
Persons engaged in trade have not always, 
practically speaking, the option of refusing 
a country bank note. A customer gives it 
perhaps in exchange for goods, and the trader 
cannot disoblige those who deal with him 
by asking questions as to the solvency of the 
banker whose note is placed on his counter. 
Therefore the public should be protected, 
as far as it is possible, not only from spu- 
rious paper, but also from those excessive 
issues by which imprudent bankers some- 
times endanger and destroy a degree of 
credit which would have been sufficiently 
safe if restrained within proper limits. 

It is manifest from the evidence, that the 
country banks, many of which belong to 
gentlemen of high character and great 
property, have been productive of incalcula- 
ble advantages to several interests within 
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the range of their respective localities. In 
the agricultural districts they frequently 
lend money to farmers and drovers upon 
mere personal responsibility, and a knowl- 
edge of their characters and circumstances, 
To those establishments also thousands of 
manufacturers are indebted for the means, 
that have enabled them to contend success- 
fully against difficulties which pressed upon 
them in consequence of the combinations 
of workmen, and of violent alterations in the 
market of the world. Ifthe country bankers 
were to be all deprived of the power of is- 
suing their own notes, many of them would 
of necessity cease to afford the accommo- 
dation by which they have hitherto frequent- 
ly sustained the trade and agriculture of 
their neighbourhood. Besides it appeared 
that during our “three days” of interreg- 
num in May last, the notes of more than one 
country banker were preferred by the peo- 
ple to those of the Bank of England. It is 
not necessary to do violence to the habits 
from which preferences of this description 
arise, or to impair the usefulness of country 
banks by preventing them from creating 
their fair portion of the currency, provided 
only that their issues be placed under effi- 
cient control. 

With this view some of the witnesses 
proposed that those country bankers only 
should be allowed to issue notes, who should 
give security for them to the state by lend- 
ing to it at a certain rate of interest an ade- 
quate sum of money. Such an arrangement 
as this would put an end altogether to the 
existence of country paper. It would in fact 
impose upon a banker the necessity of pro- 
viding doubly for the payment of his notes: 
first, he would have to pay them by the de- 
posit of security with the state, and, secondly, 
he must pay them whenever the holder 
chooses to present them for cash. This is 
not reasonable ; neither is it necessary. It 
would be much the preferable mode to place 
the whole banking trade of the kingdom (so 
far as the issue of notes is concerned) under 
the supervision of a “board of currency,” as 
suggested by several of the witnesses. To 
this board returns should be made weekly 
of all issues, and it should be empowered to 
publish those returns at its own discretion. 
The returns should embrace the state not 
only of the “circulation,” but also of the 
“ deposits” and “assets” in the hands of each 
bank of issue, and we have no doubt that, 
without giving the board any further control, 
or enabling it to act in any shape with an 
inquisitorial character, the mere prospect of 
regulated publicity, without injuring sound 
establishments, would soon separate the 
chaff from the grain. The actual publica- 
tion would inform the note holders and de- 
positors of each banker of the precise value 
of his credit, and it would then be in their 
power to decide for themselves both as to 
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circulating his paper, and permitting their 
property to remain in his possession. 

It would be an essential part of the duty 
of the board to communicate to each bank 
weekly, the state of the whole bank circula- 
tion ofthe kingdom. They would thus ena- 
ble each establishment to regulate its issues 
by a principle common toall, and they would 
moreover keep the stream of the currency 
full, at the same time that they would tend 
to confine it within its natural limits, and to 
prevent the dangers of an overflow. 

Whatever may be thought of some ingre- 
dients in the joint-stock bank system, which 
was authorized under the act of 1826, it is not 
to be doubted that in some towns in the manu- 
facturing districts, establishments founded 
by the authority of that act have been pro- 
ductive of advantages. These advantages 
have been rendered, however, peculiarly 
apparent in Manchester and Liverpool, in 
neither of which places do they issue notes 
of theirown. They transact their business 
entirely through the medium of Bank of 
England paper, having found that the 
general dislike to local notes, which has for 
many years prevailed throughout Lancashire, 
was an insuperable obstacle to their success, 
had they attempted, as they originally intend- 
ed, to make a struggle against it. So long 
as they do not issue notes, the public can 
be in little danger from those, or from simi- 
lar, institutions. As the law now stands, 
each individual partner is responsible for the 
liabilities of the company to the whole ex- 
tent of his fortune, not only while he re- 
mains a member of the firm, but even during 
a certain period after he has sold his shares, 
and ceased to have an interest in the con- 
cern. This is a circumstance which cannot 
be very generally known, otherwise much 
fewer persons would have been disposed 
to risk their entire dependence for the sake 
of obtaining a dividend of six or eight per 
cent. upona few thousand pounds. It might 
be expedient to alter the law in this respect, 
and to grant charters to joint-stock compa- 
nies with responsibility limited to the shares, 
oreven double the amount of the shares of 
each partner—provided that such companies 
be absolutely precluded from issuing local 
notes. Where such notes are issued, the re- 
sponsibility should remain, as it now is, co- 
extensive with the means of every individu- 
al included in the company. 

Another material provision should be add- 
ed to the law, with a view to prevent the 
directors of joint-stock banks from making 
loans to their co-partners, upon the security 
of their respective shares. | It is declared by 
some of the witnesses, that it is the practice 
with most of these establishments to lend 
back to individuals the whole of the sums 
subscribed by them towards the capital of 
the bank. With reference to banks of issue, 
no _— can be more pernicious or un- 
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just than this; for while it exists, an insti- 
tution, which apparently possesses a large 
paid up capital, may in reality have scarcely 
any capital at all. The subscriptions be- 
come fictitious under such a system ; but the 
official representation of their aggregate 
amount may nevertheless so far impose up- 
on the public as to induce them to take its 
notes, and thus enable it in fact to trade 
upon borrowed funds. When a shock 
comes, the truth is soon discovered, but the 
consequences will fall upon the public, and 
upon those members of the company who 
had no occasion to borrow from it, and whose 
fortunes will be sacrificed to the schemes of 
mere adventurers. This should by all means 
be prevented. 

The privileges appertaining to the Bank of 
England are of a very important character, 
and one of the main objects of the committee 
was to inquire, whether or not it would be 
conducive to the general interest of the 
country that those privileges should be re- 
newed. The first in point of value is, that 
the Bank are the only joint-stock-company 
consisting of more than six partners, author- 
ized to issue cash notes in London, and 
within a circle drawn around it whose radius 
extends sixty-five miles. Their next mate- 
rial privileges are that their notes are re- 
ceived exclusively in payment of revenue ; 
that they pay the dividends upon the public 
stocks; and that they are the bankers of 
government, whose deposits seldom fluctuate 
below four millions upon the average. It is 
obvious that all these privileges combined 
tend to give so great a degree of credit and 
of circulation to Bank of England notes, as 
to make them the source of very considera- 
ble profit. But this is not all. The im- 
mense wealth which the bank have accumu- 
lated, amounting to a sum of nearly nine- 
teen millions sterling, over and above assets 
sufficient to meet all their liabilities, added 
to their long connexion with the state, have 
procured for the establishment so high a 
character for solvency in the eyes of the 
country, that although they pay no interest 
upon deposits either private or public, they 
hold very large sums of money in their hands 
which are entrusted to their custody by in- 
dividuals. A due proportion of these de- 
posits, as well as of those belonging to the 
public, they of course invest in discounts 
and other securities ; and it is said, though 
no return has been made on this point, that 
their income from their various investments, 
including those which consist of their own 
property, exceeds the profits which they de- 
rive even from their immense circulation. 
It is a fact worthy of observation that their 
annual gains, after the payment of all ex- 
penses, and after laying by asum of about 
35,0001. every year to be added to their 
“rest” capital, amounts at present to about 
one million two hundred thousand pounds, a 
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sum exactly equal to the whole of their 
original capital. 

pon the first blush of this statement the 
most unprejudiced reader is inclined to ask, 
why should any commercial company be 
allowed to engross to itself such vast profits 
as these? If the manufacture of notes be 
so lucrative, why should they not be created 
by the state for the benefit of the public at 
large? Monopolies, as Mr. Huskisson said, 
have grown out of fashion in all trades, and 
why should an exception be made in favour 
of the governor and company of the Bank of 
England? The answers to these questions 
are by no means obvious; the materials 
which furnish them are to be found only in 
the results of patient and dispassionate in- 
vestigation. 

As to the idea of a state paper circulation, 
we may dispose of it at once by a reference 
to the history of every state bank that has yet 
been established. Not one of them ever 
succeeded in any country to gather around 
at any considerable credit for any period 
worth mentioning. The moment that po- 
litical alarm arises—the very moment at 
which an accredited circulation is especially 
necessary in order to prevent that alarm from 
becoming revolution—the paper of the state 
would be reduced to the condition of the 
celebrated French assignats—that is to say, 
ifthey were negotiable at all, it would be at 
a discount of two or three hundred per cent. 
It is a well-known fact, mentioned by Mr. 
Easthope in his evidence before the com- 
mittee,* that for a few hours towards the 
close of the year 1825, cash could not be 
obtained for Exchequer bills or for stock. 
Besides, in this country, the attribute of 
creating money would be a weapon in the 
hands of government which might be made 
use of to the prejudice of liberty. It would 
be an innovation upon the constitution, 
which no ingenuity of legislation could har- 
monize with the ever-active spirit of jealousy 
by which that constitution is pervaded. If 
we cannot entrust the government with an 
arbitrary power in levying taxes, it would 
be still more difficult for us, looking to our 
personal rights and privileges, to commit to 
it the faculty of creating money, the produc- 
tion of which is the very object of taxation. 

But then, it is said, the Mint coins money, 
and why should it not also coin paper? The 
answer is upon the surface. The Mint does 
not create the ingots, from which sovereigns 
are made; nor do those ingots belong to 
government. The Mint is merely a manu- 
factory of coin, open to all persons who wish 
to have bullion melted down into sterling 
money. The manufacture is properly re- 
tained in the hands of the state, in order 
that no gold or silver should be converted 
into coin which is not of the requisite stan- 
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dard as to freedom from base alloy. There 
is therefore no parallel between the twocases, 

Then, it may be asked, why should not 
other companies be allowed to issue notes 
in London and within sixty-five miles ofit, as 
wellas the Bank of England? There is cer- 
tainly no reason why they should not be per- 
mitted to trade in the issue of notes as they 
do in the manufacture of silk, if there were 
any real similarity between the two pursuits. 
The peculiarity of paper issued for circula- 
tion is, that by law it must be convertible 
into gold at the option of the holder, and the 
question to be really discussed is this— 
whether, if there were an unlimited number 
of joint-stock banks of issue in London, they 
could uniformly keep in their hands a suffi- 
cient supply of that metal in order to meet 
their liabilities ? 

No objection is made to the Bank of Eng- 
land in this respect. It is not denied that, 
since the resumption of cash payments, they 
have uniformly discharged all their engage- 
ments. It is true that they were very near- 
ly drained of their gold in 1825, and the re- 
currence of such an evil is one of the things 
against which it is the duty of the legisla- 
ture to provide. But the great objection 
to the Bank is that they have a monopoly. 
Let us see then if the existence of monopo- 
ly could be destroyed by allowing several 
joint-stock banks of issue in London. 

As we have no gold mines in England, 
all our bullion comes from abroad, where we 
purchase it by our domestic manufactures 
and our colonial produce. But we are not 
paid by our foreign customers wholly in gold 
for what we sell them. We are paid in raw 
silk and cotton and wool, in wine, fruits, and 
a thousand other articles, which minister to 
necessity or luxury. In point of fact, we 
are paid only the excess of the value of our 
merchandise over theirs in gold bullion, 
which we bring home. When the balance 
of trade is in our favour, the ordinary store 
of our bullion increases pro tanto ; when 
the balance, or, in other words, the exchange, 
is against us, we must remit gold abroad to 
adjust the account. 

In order therefore that a number of issuing 
banks in London should be able to retain in 
their coffers a sufficient reserve of gold to 
meet their liabilities, it would be absolutely 
necessary that they should all have an in- 
cessant and intimate knowledge of the state 
of the exchanges. It is obvious that if any 
one of them were ignorant in this respect, 
he might be exhausted of his gold ina single 
day, and gazetted the day following. He 
cannot, according to the present law, which 
nobody we presume will succeed in altering, 
refuse gold for his notes; and if the ex- 
changes be adverse, the merchants who 
hold his notes have no alternative; they 
must get them converted into gold, or lose 
their own credit. 
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Now it would not be possible for any 
number of bankers in London to be prompt- 
ly and uniformly made acquainted with the 
state of the exchanges, unless bullion was 
brought to them by all the merchants in 
equal portions, or was abstracted from them, 
in exchange for notes, in equal quantities, 
which cannot be supposed likely to be done 
by a number of merchants, each of whom 
would have his own banker. The only 
way in which the bankers would gain the 
requisite knowledge would be by establish- 
ing a system of confidential intercourse 
amongst themselves. The Bank of Eng- 
land are in the habit not only of watching 
the exchanges, but also of influencing them 
sometimes *, that is to say, rectifying them 
in favour of this country. Their operations 
for that purpose have been carried on 
necessarily with strict secrecy, and have 
generally been successful. It would be 
sometimes incumbent upon the proposed 
new banks of issue in London to carry into 
effect similar operations; but in order to 
accomplish their object, they would be 
under the necessity of acting in co-opera- 
tion. All idea of competition between 
establishments confederated for that or for 
any other purpose would, of course, be then 
out of the question. But competition be- 
tween several banks is the main object 
which those persons contemplate, who seek 
to dissolve what is called the monopoly of 
the Bank of England. 

Is it to be supposed that such banks, if 
they were established, would not also enter 
into an understanding with each other for 
the. purpose of rendering their bullion re- 
serves, which are unprofitable, as small as 
possible? Would they not further concur 
in putting down any new rivals, who might 
attempt to interfere with their trade? Both 
these results have actually taken place in 
Scotland and the United States, where 
there has not been for many years any 
restriction as to the number of: partners in 
banks of issue. The consequence is that, 
after having worked their paper into an 
extensive credit with the public, they have 
established for themselves a de facto mo- 
nopoly ; and they at present retain but a 
very small proportion of gold, compared to 
their liabilities, in either country. So much 
is this the case, that whenever the Scotch 
Bankers are pressed for gold they are 
obliged to resort for it to the Bank of Eng- 
land ; and as to the American bankers, who 
still survive the general ruin that was 
brought upon them some years ago by their 
deficiency of bullion, they have been oblig- 
ed to enter into an understanding with their 
customers that gold is never to be demand- 
ed from them to any considerable extent. 

It is obvious, therefore, that if gold must 
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be retained in the country, it can only be 
kept by a process which necessarily leads 
to monopoly ; and the question is, whether 
it would be more expedient to divide that 
monopoly, if we may so express ourselves 
without a solecism, among many banks, or 
to continue it in the hands of the single 
establishment which has now exercised it 
for nearly a century and a half? 

It cannot be doubted that great conveni- 
ence arises in London, where all the trans- 
actions of the world are finally settled, 
according to the testimony of Mr. Roths- 
child, from there being one approved paper 
currency in which those transactions might 
be arranged. But even if that convenience 
did not exist, it may be asked what good 
reason can be produced for making an 
alteration in this respect? Why break up 
the monopoly of the Bank in order to confer 
it upon a number of other banks? The 
currency has more than once already been 
sufficiently tampered with. Is there any 
reason why, for the sake of a mere specula- 
tive chance of amelioration, which may 
end in failure, the interests of the whole 
country, whicn are materially involved in 
this question, should be exposed to new 
hazards, to fresh panics, perhaps to another 
1825? The London bankers, who are all 
wealthy enough to issue notes if they 
please, unanimously state that they prefer 
the present system to any other that could 
be substituted for it. Those gentlemen are 
perhaps, of all others, the most competent 
to express sound opinions on the subject, 
and they are all adverse to any change, 
except that which we have already men- 
tioned, of periodically subjectiug the affairs 
of the Bank, as well as of all other banks of 
issue, to the scruty of the public. 

We shall only add another observation. 
The proprietors of: the Bank of England 
amount to about 3150, including several 
public companies and charities. The stock 
belonging to these numerous holders is 
constantly changing hands, and hence the 
corporation may be said to be open to any 
person who, possessing property, chooses 
to embark it in that establishment. It is 
difficult, therefore, to associate the idea of 
monopoly, in an odious sense of the word, 
with a company of which any person may 
become a partner, whether he be a British 
subject or a foreigner. If several joint- 
stock banks were established in London, it 
would be impossible that they could be more 
open to the public than the Bank of England. 





THE DEATH OF HOFER. 
“ Florence, Jan. 20. 


“Dean Lapy ***** * 
“Do not you already begin to repent 
that you commanded me to write to you on 
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my return to Italy? I passed two entire 
months in Germany, and like the people. 
Of the country you know as much asI do 
—people who paid more attention to it have 
described it better thanI could. In passing 
I saw Waterloo—an ugly table for an ugly 
game, played badly both by loser and 
winner. At Innspruck I entered the church 
in which Andreas Hofer is buried. He 
lies under a plain slab, on the left, near the 
door. I admired the magnificent tomb of 
bronze, in the centre, surrounded by heroes, 
real and imaginary. They did not fight 
tens against thousands—they did not fight for 
wives and children, but for lands and plunder 
—therefore they are heroes! My admira- 
tion of these works of art was soon satisfied, 
which, perhaps, it would not have been in 
any other place. Snow, mixed with rain, 
was falling, and was blown by the wind up- 
on the tomb of Hofer. I thought how often 
he had taken advantage of such weather for 
his attacks against the enemies of his coun- 
try, and I seemed to hear his whistle in the 
wind. At the little village of Landro—(I 
feel a whimsical satisfaction in the likeness 
of the name to mine)—the innkeeper was 
the friend of this truly great man—the only 
eat man that Europe has produced in our 
ays, excepting his true compeer, Koscius- 
ko. By the order of Bonaparte, the compan- 
ions of Hofer, eighty in number, were chain- 
ed, thumb-screwed, and taken out of prison 
in couples, to see him shot. He had about 
him one thousand florins, in paper currency, 
which he delivered to his confessor, request- 
ing him to divide it impartially among his 
unfortunate countrymen. The confessor, 
an Italian, who spoke German, kept it, and 
never gave relief from it to any of them,— 
most of whom were suffering, not only from 
privation of wholesome air, to which, among 
other privations, they never had been accus- 
tomed, but also from scantiness of nourish- 
mentand clothing. Even in Mantua, where, 
as in the rest of Italy, sympathy is both 
weak and silent, the lowest of the people 
were indignant at the sight of so brave a 
defender of his country led into the public 
square to expiate a crime unheard of for 
many centuries in their nation. When they 
saw him walk forth, with unaltered coun- 
tenance and firm step before them—when, 
stopping on the ground which was about to 
receive his blood, they heard him, with un- 
faltering voice, commend his soul and his 
country to the Creator,—and, as if still un- 
der his own roof, a custom with him after 
the evening prayer, implore a blessing for 
his boys and little daughter, and for the 
mother who had reared them up carefully 
and tenderly thus far through the perils of 
childhood,—finally, when in a lower tone, 
but earnestly and emphatically, he besought 
pardon from the Fount of Mercy for her 
brother, his betrayer,—many smote their 
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breasts aloud; many, thinking that sorrow 
was shameful, lowered their heads and 
wept; many, knowing that it was danger- 
ous, yet wept too. The people remained 
upon the spot an unusual time; and the 
French, fearing some commotion, pretended 
to have received an order from Bonaparte 
for the mitigation of the sentence, and pub- 
licly announced it. Among his many false- 
hoods, any one of which would have exclud- 
ed him for ever from the society of men of 
honour, this is perhaps the basest; as, in- 
deed, of all his atrocities, the death of Hofer, 
which he had ordered long before, and ap- 
pointed the time and circumstances, is, of 
all his actions, that which the brave and 
virtuous will reprobate the most severely. 
He was urged by no necessity—he was 
prompted by no policy: his impatience of 
courage in an enemy, his hatred of patriot- 
ism and integrity in all, of which he had no 
idea himself, and saw no image in those 
about him, outstripped his blind passion for 
fame, and left him nothing but power and 
celebrity. 
“ Believe me, 
“ Dear Lady * eH KH 
“ Your very obliged 
and obedient servant, 
“Watxter S. Lanpor.” 





THE FORSAKEN TO HER FATHER. 
By Thomas Haynes Bayly. 


On, name him not, unless it be 
In terms I shall not blush to hear: 
Oh, name him not, though false to me, 
Forget not he was once so dear. 
Oh, think of former happy days, 
When none could breathe a dearer name ; 
And if you can no longer praise, 
Be silent, and forbear to blame ! 


He may be all that you have heard ; 
If proved, ’twere folly to defend : 
Yet pause ere you believe one word 
Breathed ’gainst the honour of a friend. _ 
How many seem in haste to tell 
What friends can never wish to know! 
Tanswer—once J knew him well, 
And then, at least, it was not so. 


You say, when all condemn him thus, 
To praise him leads to disrepute : 
But, had the world censured us, 
Father! he would not have been mute ! 
He may be changed, and he may learn 
To slander friends, as others do: 
But if we blame him, we in turn 
Have learnt that hateful lesson too! 


Desertion of myself, his worst, 
His only crime perhaps may prove ; 
Shall he of all men be the first 
Condemned for being false in love ? 
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The world has never yet denied 
Its favour to the falsest heart ; 
Its sanction rather seems to guide 

The hand again to aim the dart ! 


You hate him, Father, for you know 
That he was cruel to your child. 
Alas! I strove to hide my woe, 
And when you look’d on me, I smil’d : 
But on my faded cheek appears 
An evidence of all I’ve felt : 
I pray’d for strength, but falling tears 
Betray’d my weakness as I knelt. 


Oh! hate him not: he must have seen 
Some error, that was never meant! 
And love, you know, hath ever been 
Prone to complain, and to resent! 
Hate him not, Father! nor believe 
Imputed crimes, till they are proved ; 
And proof should rather make us grieve 
For one who once was so beloved. 


= 


CORPORATION REFORM. 


Two circumstances point equally to the 
necessity of the application of new principles 
to Corporations ;—first, the evils into which 
the old system has fallen ; and, secondly, the 
institution of municipal forms of government 
where new societies have, as it were, been 
created by the boroughs erected under the 
Reform Bill. That ministers are prepared 
to admit this necessity has already appeared 
in Lord Althorp’s judicious motion for a 
Committee of Inquiry. 

There exist, in England and Wales, at this 
moment something more than one hundred 
and sixty corporations. These are variously 
elected,—variously conditioned by charters 
bearing all dates, from John to James IL., 
and consequently the peculiar impressions 
of the times and occasions under which 
they were granted. They are most of them 
more or less connected with the choice of 
members of parliament, some having pos- 
sessed (until the passing of the Bill) the 
entire power, others enjoying, in connexion 
with this greatest result, the right of elect- 
ing new members when vacancies occur. 
The franchise is conferred in many ways; 
some can, moreover, increase at will the 
number of voters, or, on the contrary, delay 
or suspend the admission of persons justly 
entitled to their freedom ;—all of them have 
one common property; they are elective in 
some shape or other; their powers of juris- 
diction are alike various. All have more or 
less judicial power—some can try even 
cases of life and death; upon most of them 
devolve the care of the local police and the 
trust of the local charities. We are now 
reduced to speak rather of the powers dele- 
gated to these authorities before than since 
the passing of the Reform Bill. But, what- 
ever alterations may have been effected by 
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this measure, they touch only the choice of 
members of parliament, and, though infinite 
were the abuses that belonged to that 
privilege, the evils. which remain,—moral, 
social, and political,—are certainly not less 
extensive. 

In discussing these powers and differ- 
ences, the principles may perhaps be reduced 
to five ;— 

1. The exercise of the franchise in the 
choice of representatives in parliament; 

2. The mode of electing or constituting 
the corporate body itself; 

3. The local jurisdiction ; 

4, The local police. 

5. The management of charities, togeth- 
er, in some instances, with the distribution 
of the poor-rate. 

The circumstances of the times have 
stimulated and directed public opinion far 
more perhaps towards the connexion be- 
tween corporate powers and franchises and 
parliamentary elections, than to the other 
points. For this is the more general concern 
—the remaining considerations are local. 
And it might be laid down as a rule, that 
wherever there is a corporation influence, 
that influence is unfairly exercised; by 
which we mean to say, it is exerted either 
to favour the individual interest of the 
candidate, or the personal interest of those 
who wield the power of the corporation, 
or both, in utter oblivion, or in direct viola- 
tion, of the principles and objects for which 
the representation of the people, and the 
franchise which determines that represen- 
tation, are bestowed, This has been proved 
in numberless cases of petitions against the 
returns of members; but to put the matter 
beyond dispute, we shall cite some of 
the most curious and amusing, through the 
last seventy years, embracing so long a pe- 
riod of time with a view to demonstrate how 
complete and inevitable is the tendency to- 
wards corruption,—how rooted the practice. 

The petition against the return of Sir 
Thomas Rumbolt and Sir Francis Sykes 
for the borough of Shaftesbury was present- 
ed after the election of 1774. “Evidence 
was given,” says the reporter, that “money, 
to the amount of several thousand pounds, 
has been given among the voters, in sums 
of twenty guineas a man; and the persons 
who were intrusted with the disbursement 
of this money, and who were chiefly the 
magistrates of the town, devised very singu- 
lar and very absurd contrivances in hopes 
of being thus able to conceal through what 
channel it was conveyed to the electors. A 
person concealed under a ludicrous and fan- 
tastical disguise, and called by the name of 
Punch, was placed in a small apartment, 
and, through a hole in the door, delivered 
out to the voters parcels containing twenty 
guineas each: upon which they were con- 
ducted to another apartment in the same 
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house, where they found a person called 
Punch’s Secretary, who required them to 
sign notes for the value received; these 
notes were made payable to an imaginary 
character, to whom was given the name of 
Glenbucket. Two of the witnesses swore 
that they had seen Punch through the hole 
in the door, and that they knew him to be Mr. 
Matthews, an alderman of the town! and, as 
the counsel for the petitioner had endeay- 
oured to prove, an agent for the sitting 
members.” 

“The counsel for the sitting members 
proposed to call Matthews himself to prove 
an alibi; but the committee resolved not to 
admit the evidence. 

“On the part of the petitioner several 
witnesses were called to prove declarations 
of voters, who, at the poll, had taken the 
bribery oath, that they had received Punch’s 
money. 

“Many discussions on the whole have 
passed during the sessions of 1775 and 1776; 
the writ was suspended—resolutions were 
passed to the effect that there was the most 
notorious subornation of perjury practised, 
and the most corrupt and wilful perjury 
committed ; also resolutions against Sykes 
and Rumbold, and six others, as the promot- 
ers and suborners; and a bill to disfranchise 
certain persons, and for preventing bribery 
and corruption in the borough was brought 
in; yet, strange to say, a subsequent motion 
for a prosecution of the two first named 
gentlemen by the Attorney-General was 
negatived. All the orders for the bill, 
prosecution, é&c. were afterwards discharged, 
although Mr. Mortimer, the member declar- 
ed to be duly elected, had obtained verdicts 
for penalties against Mr. Sykes for twenty- 
six acts of bribery to the amount of 11,000. 
at the Dorchester assizes in 1776.” 

A petition was presented to the House of 
Commons against the return of Mr. Gow- 
land for the city of Durham, on the ground 
that the mayor and confederate aldermen 
(residing at a distance from the city, and 


most of them unknown to the wardens and,| 


companies,) even after the teste of the writ 
of election, and during the very time of the 
poll, unduly admitted a great number of 
persons to the freedom of the said city, in 
order to procure, at any rate, a majority of 
votes for Mr. Gowland; and that, notwith- 
standing repeated applications were made 
to the mayor by the petitioner and his 
agents, for an inspection of the corporation 
guild book, and for a list of the pretended 
freemen so made and admitted as aforesaid, 
he, the said mayor, refused both; and that, 
at the late election, which began on the 7th 
of December last, the aforesaid mayor ille- 
gally, and contrary to his duty as returning 
officer, admitted the votes not only of the 
occasional freemen above-mentioned, but 
also of many other persons who offered and 
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ought to have been admitted to vote for the 
petitioner; and that, notwithstanding the 
number of such occasional voters amounted 
to upwards of two hundred, yet the pretend- 
ed majority for the sitting members upon 
the close of the poll was no more than twen- 
ty-three: and that, to complete the design 
of these unwarrantable practices, the afore- 
said mayor hath unjustly, and contrary to the 
duty of his office, returned the said Mr. 
Gowland as duly elected as representative 
for the said city. The votes thus made and 
the election were both set aside. 

In the midst of this career of iniquity, an 
anecdote stands upon record not less hon- 
ourable to an individual than generally il- 
lustrative of our subject. It occurs in the 
history of the elections of Newport :— 


“On the death of Lord Holmes, an attempt was 
made by Sir William Oglander and some other 
gentlemen to deprive his Lordship’s nephew and 
successor, the Rev. Mr. Troughear Holmes, of his 
influence over this corporation. The number of 
the body was at that time twenty-three, there be- 
ing one vacancy amongst the aldermen, occasion- 
ed by the recent death of Lord Holmes. Eleven 
of them continued firm to the interest of the 
nephew, and thie same number was equally eager 
to transfer that interest to Sir William Oglander 
and the Worsley family. A Mr. Taylor of this 
town, one of the burgesses, withheld his declara- 
tion, and, as his vote would decide the balance of 
future influence, it was imagined that he only 
suspended it for the purpose of private advantage. 
Agreeably to that idea, he was eagerly sought by 
the agents of each party. The first who applied 
is said to have made him an offer of 20001. Mr. 
Taylor had actually made up his mind to have 
voted with his party; but the moment his integri- 
ty and independence were attacked, he reversed 
his determination and resolved to give his suf- 
frage on the opposite side. That party, however, 
like their opponents, being ignorant of the favour 
designed them and of the accident to which they 
owed it, assailed him with a more advantageous 
offer. He informed them that he had but just 
formed the resolution, in consequence of a similar 
insult from their adversaries, of giving them his 
support; but since he had discovered that they 
were both aiming at power by the same means, he 
was determined to vote for neither of them ; and 
to put himself out of the power of future tempta- 
tion, he resolved to resign his gown as a burgess 
of the corporation, which he did the next day.” 


Even the bodies corporate of our great 
seats of learning, Oxford and Cambridge, 
have not been quite pure. 

In 1767, the then mayor of Oxford, and some 
of his corporate brethren, proffered by letter 
to re-elect the sitting members for a certain 
sum of money, and declared, on the contra- 
ry, that, unless this stipulation was agreed 
to, the members certainly should not have 
the support of these worthies. The letter 
was read in the House of Commons, the 
writers taken into custody, committed to 
Newgate, and, previous to their discharge, 
severely reprimanded on their knees by the 
Speaker. 

The case of Cambridge is more recent 
and not less notorious. One of the alder- 
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men contrived to obtain the power of ap- 
pointing a large body of electors, and by 
this means threw the borough into the hands 
of the Duke of Rutland. The individual in 
question once contrived to be returned him- 
self, and by his management the members 
for Cambridge Town were, up to a very 
late period, solely and entirely the nominees 
of his Grace. 

But such instances of corruption, so openly 
profligate, so utterly disdainful of moral rec- 
titude and public opinion, are at an end, and 
they are quoted merely to show the natural 
and inevitable event of intrusting power to 
such bodies, where even the worthiest indi- 
vidual in his own private life and circum- 
stances is but too apt to take shelter under 
the general coverture. We may, however, 
adopt the summary laid down in the work 
from which we have extracted the facts al- 
ready related. 

“Tt appenrs almost through every case which 
has come before the House of Commons that cor- 
ruption prevails, and that the influence of magis- 
trates and corporations is generally exerted to de- 
stroy the freedom of-elections,—that freemen and 
burgesses are admitted or refused their admission 
by corporations with little or no regard to claims 
legally and justly founded, but merely to suit the 
purposes of whatever party the leading men in 
each city or borough may find it their interest to 
espouse ;—and even the poor-rates in scot-and-lot 
boroughs are corrupted into engines of despotism. 
The taxing a number of persons who have no right, 
and omitting another description who possess or 
occupy rateable houses, has been the means of 
giving a colourable majority in many elections.” 

Proceed we to present effects, which will 
be found to be included under the other 
heads above recited. 

In our last Number * we noticed a pam- 
phlet published by Mr. Bacon, the editor of 
the Norwich Mercury, under the title of “A 
Letter to Lord Stormont and Sir James 
Scarlett,” by which a strong light has been 
thrown upon the motives and the end of the 
exercise of corporation powers. What is 
therein stated of Norwich applies to most 
other corporate bodies. The personal con- 
sequence and interest of the corporators 
connected in the last resort with the return of 
the members of parliament, are the incentives 
to all the civic contentions, all the moral de- 
pravation which obtain through such influ- 
ences. The root of the evil, it is shown, lies 
in the nature of the constituency, and, above 
all, in the frequency of municipal elections. 
In the city above-named, it should seem, 
there are always three elections for corpo- 
rate offices (common councilmen, sheriff, 
and mayor) every year; and one more, upon 
the average, from the death or secession of 
any of the twenty-four aldermen. The re- 
sults have been a constant antagonist array 
of political opposition, the continual excite- 
ment of party virulence, and a struggle for 
power supported by corruption of every sort, 


* See “ Lion’s Mouth.” 
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—bribery, direct and indirect, and even the 
misapplication of the public charities and 
the poor-rates to the purposes of election 
patronage,—general and public objects ne- 
glected or compromised,—-individual and 
party feuds perpetuated, to the injury alike 
of the interests of the city and the intercourse 
of the citizens. Mr. Bacon supports these 
strong allegations by the evidence of facts 
that seem indisputable ; and one or two of 
his anecdotes, while they carry the proof up 
to its very source, will illustrate the matter 
as well as amuse the inquirer :— 


“JT was standing in the road of the village 
where I lived, about twenty years ago, when I 
saw a man personally known to me approaching 
at the head of between thirty or forty of as rag- 
ged a crew asl ever beheld. The man accosted 
me civilly. ‘Who are your friends,’ said I, 
‘G 1’ My chickens, Sir,’ said the fellow; 
and it appeared these were honest freemen of the 
city, from a neighbouring coop, where, under the 
custody of this keeper, they had been feasted for 
nearly three weeks, lest they should be lured 
away and taken into keeping by the opposite 
party. This practice has been regularly resorted 
to, as the sublease of Horsford, Drayton, Mulbar- 
ton, and other villages adjacent to Norwich well 
know. Ican also state positively, that power- 
ful opiates have been frequently administered in 
their drink, to drench the senses of these poor 
wretches, (one man was put to sleep during the 
entire day of election and the night succeeding,) 
and even their clothes taken away whilst they 
were asleep, to secure their adhesion. The story 
of the sleeper involves a curious complication of 
ingenious device and of want of principle in the 
high, and the adherence to it in the low. The 
wretched object was a poor old man, whose par- 
ty and personal attachment to Mr. Foster could 
not be shaken. But as he was eternally torment- 
ed and beset, it was no difficult matter, especially 
as the poor love good eating and drinking almost 
as well as their betters, to persuade this man ‘ to 
go to a friend’s house in the country ’—the com- 
mon phrase for cooping. The opposite party ac- 
cordingly lured him away under this false pre- 
tence. On the morning of the election, a man 
with a blue and white cockade drove up, and an- 
nouncing himself as Mr. Foster’s brother, took 
the poor devil, who was in an agony of delight at 
the honour, to Norwich. Just before they arrived 
at the gates, it was proposed that they should have 
a little refreshment before going to poll. To this 
there could be no objection. They stopped at 
the first public house. The posset was drugged 
with sufficient potency, and W. F. slept till next 
morning on the seat he first sat down on. Upon 
awaking, he inquired for Mr. Foster’s brother, and 
said he wished to go up and vote, when he was 
turned out of the house, with the comfortable as- 
surance that he had been re by the opposite 
party and put to sleep during the whole day of the 
election. 1 could recite I know not how many 
instances of similar deceptions, effected, however, 
by various devices. The drunkenness, the force, 
the infamy of every sort that has been in contin- 
ual employment, it is impossible to exaggerate. 
The death of men during these Saturnalia has 
been no uncommon event. It has now grown in- 
to a set phrase ; and if one of them die, the parti- 
zans coolly inform each other that ‘a chicken has 
dropped off his perch.’ Can anything more plain- 
ly Schone the heartless recklessness of such de- 
moralizing practices ? 

“T was in a party of volunteer officers many 
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ears ago, when one came in and related the fol- 
Cone occurrence, in which he had just been en- 
gaged. Passing over St. Miles’ Bridge, he found 
two opposing bodies of partizans at high despite, 
(this was on the night before the election,) con- 
tending for the drunken carcass of a voter. The 

rson in question, looking over the bridge, dis- 
cerned by the lamp-light a dyer in a boat, whom 
he knew to be attached to his own side. Without 
the slightest hesitation he mingled in the press, 
and, while the rest were engaged in the affray, 
dropped the insensible man over the bridge into 
the boat, and returned to enjoy the confusion that 
arose when the victors in the strife discovered 
that the body for which they had been fighting 
was gone. It is well known that men have, at 
no very remote date, been seized and confined in 
wherries on the broads of Norfolk; and the late 
Alderman Crisp Brown was only rescued from 
such an act of violence by making his escape into 
the house of a gentleman in the street in which he 
resided. 

‘“‘]T shall cite one more anecdote, which a living 
leader of your own party can, if he pleases, con- 
firm. A ward election was about to take place on 
the eve of an expected election for member of 
parliament. The nominees of the ward consider- 
ed the most important, waited upon the rela- 
tion of one of the sitting members, and assured 
him in the strongest terms that to win the ward 
election was indispensable to his relation’s suc- 
cess in the coming contest.* Upon this assur- 
ance a cheque for twelve hundred and forty or 
fifty — (I do not exactly remember which) 
was handed over to the party. The member was 
ousted by a great majority, and the gentleman 
who advanced the money was told with the ut- 
most nonchalance by the very same persons, that 
his relation never had the slightest chance of be- 
ing re-elected.” 

If it be asked how all this mischief we 
have described is accomplished, the details 
are thus to be made out, not alone as re- 
lates to Norwich, but to most corporate 
towns. The local jurisdiction is committed 
to the hands of the magistrates, who are, 
and must be, in some measure bound up 
with these subjects of dispute brought be- 
fore them. A ‘1 charged with an assault 
upon B. The one or the other belongs to 
the same or to the opposite party with the 
magistrate, or he works for the friends or 
connexions of the municipal judge. He 
has obliged or offended, or may oblige or 
offend, the party with whom the magistrate 
acts. In places where the recurrence of 
elections affecting not only the party, but 
the personal interests and feelings of those 
who sit upon the judgment-seat, there must 
always be, and therefore there is, a con- 
stant leaning to the complainant or the de- 
fendant. In multitudes of cases servants 
have been tried at sessions for stealing the 
goods of some of the magistrates upon the 
bench, their relatives and friends, or their 





* We can state, from other sources of informa- 
tion, that, at all Norwich elections, municipal 
and general head-money, under the pretext of lost 
time, varying from 2s. 6d. to 11., is uniformly paid ; 
and, if refused, would compromise the party for 
ever. It is a no less curious fact that, in this 
large constituency, not fewer than three-fourths 
of the whole apply for this douceur. 





partners in trade. Such anomalies are 
contrary to the spirit of justice and the laws, 
and they hold out no safe and no ordinary 
temptation. The choice of the officers of the 
police, and their direction, vests also in the 
magistracy. It is notorious that, in general, 
these offices are bestowed for party services 
and from party motives; and when the pow- 
er, petty as it appears, tremendous as it is, 
over the poor wretches who are its objects 
is considered, it is quite clear that such 
feeling ought never to enter into or attach 
to such a choice or such an office. Now it 
is no less certain that the causes which 
have led to the elevation of the officer will 
supply motives for his conduct. He is al- 
ways a zealous, often a violent partizan. 
He trades upon party spirit,—it is the ali- 
ment upon which he subsists; and he em- 
ploys his official power leniently, or severe- 
ly where it can be safely done, with a view 
to conciliate the further favour of his em- 
ployers. In many instances the most ac- 
tive instruments in administering the bribe- 
ry at municipal and general elections are 
known to be the officers of the corporation. 
Nor does this objection appertain to the 
lower classes of officers alone. When 
legal appointments belong to the corpora- 
tion, recorder and stewardships, town-clerks, 
chamberlains, and treasurers, the same mo- 
tives prevail in the choice. It is a fact, that 
in some instances, these places are the sub- 
ject of apecuniary speculation. Asthus:— 
An office under the court is worth 300I. per 
annum, and is granted for life. “I can on- 
ly obtain it,” says a keen young lawyer, 
“by supporting my party. If I disburse 
1500/. in party contests, I shall realize 20 
per cent. upon my outlay, and the present 
incumbent is declining in years or health.” 
If his decision is made, his purse opens to 
the demands of party, and he becomes per- 
sonally first the active and interested, and 
at last the violent and reckless instrument 
of all the corrupt enterprises of party pur- 
poses. These are not fancy portraits, they 
are drawn from life, and from many more 
than a single subject. 

In like manner, the charities and _poor- 
rates of a corporate city are liable to mis- 
application. The highest and basest branch 
is, perhaps, the treasurships and charities. 
The corporators of the greatest influence 
have these posts of honour and emolument. 
The profit is ordinarily derived from the in- 
terest upon the balances they hold. Hence 
it becomes an object to obtain possession of 
the annual proceeds of the rents and other 
funds as soon and toretain them as long as 
possible. We have knownan annuity from 
2001. to 4001. per annum, the property of a 
single hospital for the aged, remain. in a 
family during nearly acentury. We have 
known balances of 10001., 2000/., and even 
larger sums belonging to public charities, 
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employed by treasurers in their own trades, 
and even bankrupts who have been permit- 
ted to remain aldermen retaining large sums 
in their possession without security. 

The introduction of the objects of char- 
itable foundations into these last and most 
comfortable retreats is also a political en- 
gine of no slight effect. Mr. Bacon states, 
and we can confirm his relation by other in- 
stances, that promissory notes have been 
given for weekly allowances for a vote till 
a vacancy occurred in these institutions. 
And this leads to the development of the 
manner in which parochial relief may be, and 
often has been, misapplied. The pauper, 
ifhe be a known thorongh-going partizan, 
is relieved with more readiness and to a 
greater extent thanan opponent. In large 
towns, where vast sums are raised for such 
purposes, it is not easy to calculate the in- 
fluence this practice confers; for it acts not 
only directly upon the individual pauper, but 
upon his fellows, and those who fear to be his 
fellows, through his report and through the 
contrast. A,a Tory, is relieved instantly : 
B, a Reformer, is first visited, and then per- 
haps scantily assisted, or vice versd. What is 
the natural, the necessary inference ? Why, 
that the applicant takes the easiest and read- 
iest passage to the favour of those who sit 
in judgment upon his case, and who, in 
truth, inflict upon him and his family or spare 
them acertain degree of privation and suf- 
fering. 

A similarly partial exercise of patronage 

runs through the public works executed un- 
der the supervision of such courts. There 
are proofs of corporations furnishing articles 
of consumption to workhouses, though ex- 
pressly fordidden, by the private acts of their 
constitution, under heavy penalties. Jobs 
have been made for master workmen of all 
descriptions, who employ large numbers of 
persons—especially on the eve of an elec- 
tion. All thisis perfectly natural. Persons 
entrusted with power will use it in general 
according to their impulses and interests; 
and stretch to their own ends the strict rule 
of right. 
_ “For,” says the pamphlet we have quoted, “ it 
is of little moment which party possesses corpo- 
ration power, but it is of the utmost that party 
purposes should not be sustained by public means 
and authority. If justice is to be administered 
only by one party, it is but too possible that it may 
be granted only to one party.” 

And this brings us to the remedy. A 
mind of extraordinary patience, research, 
and learning, has been recently engaged on 
this inquiry. Sir Francis Palgrave has put 
forth a tract upon Corporate Reform, where- 
in, after an argument upon the case, in more 
than one form, he has drawn up and inserted 
a bill for the prevention of these evils, and 
the uniformity of Corporation government. 
os am already said, “the root of the evil 
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lies in the nature of the constituency, and in the 
Srequency of municipal elections.” This doc- 
trine, we find, is confirmed by Sir Francis:— 

“Tt is scarcely possible,” he says, ‘to offer any 
argument in favourof a reform of our existing 
corporations more cogent and convincing than that 
which results from the idea usually suggested by 
the term corporation, an idea wholly at variance 
with the original intent of the word. Consult the 
charters incorporating the borough of Dale,— 
you will find that the king intended to give a legal 
existence to one united community of ‘mayor, 
bailiffs, common council, and burgesses,’ the lat- 
ter including all the substantial householders of 
thetown. The lawseeks to incorporate them all 
into one ‘body politic,’—all having similar in- 
terests,—all drawing the same way,—all working 
together for the preservation of the borough’s 
peace, and the promotion of the prosperity of all 
the inhabitants. Such was the pristine theory of 
incorporation; and, for many ages, the practical 
effect of our corporate institutions corresponded 
with their theory. The privileges of the citizen 
were his pride and his delight. But now the idea 
suggested by the word‘ corporation’ is wholly 
changed. If any one speaksof the corporation 
of the borough of Dale, he thinks only of the 
governing body. The word, as people usually re- 
ceive it, describes only the mayor, bailiffs, and 
common council, who are a d to be alway 
opposed to the main body of the burgesses, and 
still more to the main body of the inhabitanis. 
Pray mark this; the two portions of the com- 
munity, the ruling classes and the ruled classes,— 
incorporated by law, but disuniied by interest and 
feeling, are always drawing different ways, and 
disturbing the peace and tranquillity of the 
borough by their mutual dissensions and animos- 
ities. 

“These sources of discord do not afford any 
reason for attempting to subvert a system produc- 
tive, on the whole, of the greatest advantage to 
ourcountry. But they do suggest the necessity of 
speedily rectifying abuses which occasion much 
uneasiness and some danger to the whole commu- 
nity. Whatever places the people in opposition 
to their local authorities deprives those authori- 
ties of the power of administering efficient jus- 
tice. The very foundation of the state is under- 
mined, and the legislature should meet the evil 
without delay, by declaring on the statute roll 
that ‘ great and manifest abuses have arisen in the 
government and administration of municipal cor- 
porations, by which their efficacy has been dimin- 
ished and their stability endangered.’ 

“ The first step towards a reconciliation of in- 
terests between the rulers and the community 
would be to declare that every inhabitant house- 
holder (under such regulations as may be thought 
advisable) should, as such, be entitled to his free- 
dom.” 

Here the real principle is mooted, and the 
true question arises; namely, whether, under 
the altered forms and opinions of men, these 
early modifications of society can be effica- 
ciously revived? Whatever may have been 
the deserts of corporations in producing 
the results described by Sir Francis Pal- 
grave inhis letter to Mr. Hallam, whether 
“the constitution has or has not been up- 
held by these local and independent admin- 
istrations,” it appears there is now no need 
of any such championship, the constitution 
is protected by a wider and more powerful 








advocacy. 
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Neither can we disagree in the general stable chosen is the most zealous partizan 
pringiple with Sir Francis Palgrave, when | at an election, local or general; and (a cir- 
he says, “Give respectability to municipal|cumstance of no slight importance) two 
institutions, render corporate rights a test of | bodies of expectants are created in absolute 
character, and you will always secure a|hostility to, and ever upon the watch to 
supply of candidates for the stamp which|contravene, each other. The more direct 
the institutions afford.” But how to effect|}and palpable facts and arguments which 
this? Experience emphatically declares,|show the tendency there must always be 
that all the suggestions and arrangements,|to give a bias to the decisions of magis- 
which during ages of experiment have |trates interested for or against prosecutors 
been tried, are ineffectual—-nay, worse, | or criminals; the intimate ties and connex- 
they have corrupted alike “the rulers and/ions of commerce, relationship, acquaint- 
the ruled” in almost every instance—an un- | ance, and, above all, party opinions, which 
shunned consequence which proves the| prevail in comparatively small societies, 
universal nature of the causes by the very |have been already set forth. They do not 
same processes. For the same reasons we |certainly show themselves often, in great 
cannot coincide either in his details or in| violations of public or personal rights, but 
some of his inferences. Sir Francis says, | that they continually act to produce partial 
“Municipal institutions, local jurisdictions, | judgments, no one who has studied the 
properly organised, and for these our an-| workings of human passions will ever be 
cient popular courts supply the best models, | disposed to question. 
afford the only practicable method of satis-| We will admit, fully admit, the justice of 
fying the demand for cheap justice now so|Sir Francis Palgrave’s position, that “if 
loudly urged.” There is reason to doubt, | you in any wise injure the moral character, 
in spite of the paradox, whether justice can|the influence, or the respectability of the 
be administered so cheaply by the agency | ruling portions of society, those below them 
of an unpaid, as by a stipendiary magistra-|immediately receive a corresponding detri- 
cy. To all corporate bodies is attached a|ment and harm.” ‘This is true, but how 
host of lawyers and officials in the shape of|does it apply to the question before us? 
recorders, stewards, town-clerks, chamber-|In a manner directly the reverse of the 
lains, chief-constables, mayor’s officers, | sense in which he wishes it to be understood. 
mace-bearers, and numberless other titles,| Corporators (“the ruling portions of soci- 
all of which, except perhaps the very high-| ety ”) have injured, and must probably con- 
est, receive emoluments, and large emolu-/| tinue to injure, their own “ moral character, 
ments, from the corporation funds, to say | influence, and respectability” de facto, by 
nothing of perquisites. In some corpora-|the means they must employ (adhesion to a 
tions the nominal salary of these officers! party) and their contingent depravation in 
is comparatively very low, while large|order to obtain office and to preserve it 
amounts are drawn from fees. We can name | peacefully and pleasurably to themselves. It 
one where the town-clerk is paid a guinea | was sufficiently notorious, before the publi- 
for each attendance at every meeting of the | cation of Mr. Bacon’s letter to Lord Stor- 
trustees of every charity ; four such some- | mont, though not perhaps so universally un- 
times take place in one morning from eleven | derstood, that seats in corporate assemblies 
to two o’clock. He commonly sends a dep-|are always obtained, according to the rule, 
uty, who has also a salary from the court, and| for the contrary is the rare exception,— 
pockets his four guineas, which are deduct-|namely, by corrupt means. Mayors and 
ed from the funds of the charities. It is| aldermen, bailiffs and councils, are distin- 
scarcely possible to obtain a knowledge | guished in their localities by their party as- 
either of the income or the expenditure of sociations; they demean themselves to all 
bodies corporate, and especially of the real|sorts of party strife, party intrigue, and 
proceeds of such offices. These, indeed, | party bribery, for the sake of this rank and 
are but the staff of the generals; but they | its attendant privileges, and they must do 
are not only more expensive, probably, but} so or go without them. All this is as well 
less compact,—under less control,—and ever| known to the inhabitants of corporate 
infinitely more ready for party purposes | towns as the way to the town-hall, and it is 
than paid and legally responsible moveable | no exaggeration to say, that such offices are 
police. In most cases, all these officers, | now held “in unutterable contempt.” How 
who are engaged in the lower but most | often do we hear complaints that the inhab- 
active departments for the protection of the|itants of the highest worth cannot be in- 
persons and property of the burgesses, are | duced to support the respectability of cor- 
removeable at the pleasure or on the assump-| porations by taking office? In truth such 
tion of office, when they are frequently re- | complaints are almost universal, And why? 
moved by the new chief magistrate for mere | Because the degradation, the animosities, 
party reasons. Hence the continuity of|the expenses implied in reaching office de- 
the man’s habits and dependences is broken ;/| ter most men of honourable notions from the 
hence party supersedes principle ; the con-! attempt. 



































Sir Francis assumes, that because the last 
parliament rejected the Clause of the Re- 
form Bill, which by gradually rescinding the 
franchise by birth and servitude, would 
“have prepared the way for the abolition 
of corporate privileges, the legislature has 
pronounced its solemn decision in favour of 
the conservation of these bodies.” We 
speak from authority when we say, that the 
framers of the Reform Bill regret that de- 
cision. They repent their own subsequent 
concession of the clause, and esteem it 
amongst the most fatal errors. The matter 
is formally argued in a late number (CXII.) 
of the “ Edinburgh Review,” and in an ar- 
ticle to which report attaches an author of 
the highest exaltation. 

“ The worst part of the Bill,” says the Review- 
er, “was allalong felt to be the continuance of 
the Freeman’s right of voting. That class is, be- 
yond doubt, the very worst to which the franchise 
could have been entrusted: more especially that 
portion of it that obtains the right by inheritance ; 
those who become free by apprenticeship are, 
generally speaking, of a better description; being 

rsons of industrious habits, and some substance. 
Put those who have the right, merely because 
their parents had earned it, are as little likely to 
deserve it, as the descendants of men ennobled for 
their merits are to possess the same qualities: 
this is, indeed, the worst form of hereditary title ; 
it has none of the few safeguards which exist in 
those of a higher description, while it has all 
their drawbacks. It must be recollected, that in 
the old boroughs, the habit of receiving bribes 
had become general and inveterate. All sense of 
shame was extinguished by its prevalence; the 
whole caste of freemen deemed it part of their 
privileges to be bought and sold; and men, even 
in other respects of reputable character, were 
often found accessible to this customary corrup- 
tion, at least in its more mitigated form of head- 
money. When the body of freemen generally 
were habituated to such practices, a great number 
of them were sure to be found in each place sunk 
in the lowest state of venality and corruption— 
selling themselves for a price, or, like cattle, bar- 
tered by wholesale dealers in the crime. It is 
beyond all question clear, that the late elections 
have exhibited instances of bribery among the 
freemen, on a scale that would have done credit 
to the worst days of the old system.” 

Mr. Bacon’s pamphlet confirms this by 
instances, and indeed the fact cannot be 
denied. But how then was the legislature 
blinded? The legislature is composed of 
men of the same feelings and the same in- 
terests that belong to us all. They were 
about to return to a constituency in a great- 
er degree consisting of these very freemen, 
and they looked forward to the consequen- 
ces. Itis believed that one of the present 
members for York, who was thrown out in 
the former contest by a brother reformer, 
when every thing favoured his election, 
owes his seat to having voted against the 
clause which his quondam successful adver- 
sary supported. 

Proceeding to the details, the apparatus 
through which Sir Francis Palgrave pro- 
poses to regenerate corporations appears 
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much too complicate and elaborate for the 
occasion. The question resolves itself, in 
our mind, into far simpler principles and 
far simpler means. Three purposes are to 
be answered—local police, charitable trusts, 
and the management of the poor. These 
are separate and separable offices and du- 
ties, and they ought to be separated, be- 
cause they require entirely different attri- 
butes of character and attainment. We 
do not say that the same individual may 
not make a good police magistrate and an 
honest guardian of the public money; but 
the two things have no necessary or even 
implied connexion, The first of these 
offices, we maintain, is to be executed more 
impartially, more firmly, more consistently, 
and lastly, even more cheaply, by a stipen- 
diary magistrate than by a corporation, with 
its attendant train of officials.* The second 
should be entrusted to the burgesses 
most respected for probity, intellect, and 
property. The third to men of action and 
energetic minds, and whose ways of life 
lead them to an immediate acquaintance 
with the occupations and habits, the indus- 
try and idleness, the honesty, or the deceit 
of the applicants for relief. Opulent men 
will seldom sacrifice their ease or consent 
to harass their feelings to the extent that 
attendants on such duties demand. Itis 
true, Sir Francis has, in his bill, invented 
very minute sub-divisions of inspection 
andcontrol. Butishisplan practicable? Is 
it not destroyed by its very subtilization? 
He takes it for granted that 

“The mischievous power hitherto possessed by 
the ruling bodies of corporations, the power of 
misapplying the corporate funds for the purpose of 
defraying the electioneering expenses of a Svan 
ite candidate, is at length restrained. And no 
real valid reason can be given why these bodies 
should not be wholly prohibited from managing 
the common stock of the community, otherwise 
than for the benefit of the community.” 

We have shown that he isinerror. This 
mischievous power is still in full, though 
(to a certain extent) in covert action; nor is 
it easy to invent any means of precluding 
its misapplication ¢ to the purposes of those 





* A return of the expenses attending the main- 
tenance of the police, and the business of the 
corporate body itself, should have been ordered 
pe with the inquiries made in the late cir- 
cular from the Home Office ; these are very mate- 
rial, if not the most momentous items in the con- 
sideration of the propriety of resuscitating the 
old and creating new bodies corporate. 


+t Many charitable foundations are restricted 
with respect to the objects, for example, the can- 
didate for admission into an hospital we could 
point out, must be of a certain age, a certain 
trade, and an inhabitant of a certain quarter of 
the town. A man was recently admitted merely 
on party grounds, who could conform to no one of 
these qualifications; objection was taken by a 
corporator. You are probably right, said the 
dons; but such appointments have been often 
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in whose hands it is lodged. It can be ex- 
tinguished by removing (the Reform Bill 
does it) all paupers from the franchise ; so 
far as relates to that class. But the influ- 
ence given by the distribution of charitable 
funds, by the power of appointing to offices 
of emolument, and by the employment of 
tradesmen, it is next to impossible to subvert 
so long as it is vested in permanent corpo- 
rations. 

“Tf, instead of viewing corporations as 
vital portions of the commonwealth, all par- 
ties of the legislature have considered these 
institutions merely as the convenient depos- 
itories of parliamentary interest,” the mis- 
chief is done: ages must revolve before a 
pure animus can be instilled. The frequent 
recurrence of municipal elections and their 
baneful consequences seem to have escaped 
the view of our learned author, and indeed 
of most other people. Yet this is amongst 
the greatest evils; and its pernicious agen- 
cy would of course be augmented, should 
the duration of parliament be shortened, all 
the corruption of municipal being referable 
to the root of general elections. In support 
of this opinion, we need only recur to the 
state of the city of Norwich; nor does 
Norwich stand alone. These contests train 
the more affluent inhabitants of boroughs to 
eternal hostility, eternal intrigue, eternal ani- 
mosity ; the lower classes to eternal demor- 
alization. 

Having thus ended our irksome but im- 
portant task of objection, it will be inquired 
what we have to propose? Our answer is 
to simplify the administration of the several 
duties we have classified, and to adapt them 
to the objects. 

First for the police: it appears to us that 
a responsible stipendiary magistrate answer- 
able to and amoveable by the government 
on any well-supported evidence of the abuse 
of authority, is the most likely to be at 
once impartial and efficacious, both as re- 
gards the prevention and the punishment 
of the misdemeanors and crimes which le- 
gitimately fall under such jurisdiction. Sec- 
ondly, in regard to charitable funds,—trus- 
tees chosen from the most respectable citi- 
zens for stated periods, say three or five 
years, by householders paying a certain 
rent, appear to be most likely to stand above 
all temptation. And these should be re- 
strained from the receipts of any emolu- 
ment, directly or indirectly, arising out of 
the proceeds of the charities, either by 





made, and we shall make this; if you can set us 
right legally, | gd do. You know the course in 
such a case ; the corporation funds would be em- 
ployed to defend ea poor against an individual, 
who, of course, would not incur the expense of an 
application to the Court of King’s Bench. This 
is a great, a frequent, and a crying evil; it is the 
most effectual mode of deterring those who seek 
justice from its pursuit. 
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treasurerships, the performance of work, 
or any other sinster methods. Auditers 
ought in all cases to be superadded, not 
elected, from persons not belonging to the 
body ; the uccounts ought to be published in 
the local journals. 

Thirdly, the levy and distribution, and 
poor-rates would be most properly entrusted 
to a board consisting of one or more inhabi- 
tants of each parish, according to the num- 
bers of its population, to be elected annually 
at the vestry, by those parishoners who con- 
tribute to the rates: this would secure a 
locally informed and an active court of ad- 
ministrators. 

To such simple divisions and regulations 
would we reduce municipal government. 
Nothing short of the positive abolition of 
bodies corporate can rectify the various 
abuses which have arisen from their present 
constitution, and from the misapplication of 
the property submitted to their direction. 

And toset the matter in the plainest light, 
we shall finally recapitulate our principles 
and our inductions. 

Ist. The original design of these institu- 
tions having passed away, and their univer- 
sal tendency having been found to be the 
corruption of those holding or electing to 
corporate offices, they now exist under the 
total loss of public estimation. 

2d. To endeavour to revive this estima- 
tion is perfectly useless, because the pro- 
gress of manners has entirely changed the 
notions of society ; because the pageantry has 
become absurd, and the election and admin- 
istration corrupt; and lastly, because it is 
next to impossible to continue the form, 
without subjecting it, in the execution, to 
the same obstacles. 

3d. A classification of duties appears to be 
desirable, and it is especially important to 
adopt the functionary to the function, 

4th. A division of powers seems most 
likely to obtain the end, the simplest, read- 
iest, and most impartial government. 

5th. A constituency, whose elective com- 
petency should be based upon higher degrees 
of property, and embrace a wider extent of 
numbers, and must form the foundation of 
an improved representation ; elections to be 
less frequent where the duties, such as the 
distribution of charitable funds, can be plac- 
ed under strict laws and effectual control, 
annual where trusts, like the distribution of 
the poor-rates, are implied. 

By means, even so simple, might be 
avoided that admixture of municipal elections 
with general representation, which acts so 
fatally upon the society, the interests, and 
the morals of corporate towns. The grand 
object of desire and of contest, if not abso- 
lutely removed, would be at least resolved 
to its own elements, passions, and temp- 
tations. 





























THE WONDROUS TALE OF ALROY. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VIVIAN GREY.” 


WE have received these volumes some- 
what too late to afford them and their gifted 
writer so prolonged a criticism as we could 
wish. The time has gone by for us to criti- 
cise the former works of Mr. D’Israeli; to 
point out the faults and beauties of “ Vivian 
Grey”—the racy and felicitous satire of 
“Ponponilla,” (a work to which the world 
has not yet done justice)—or the various 
errors which maired the excellent concep- 
tion of the “Young Duke.” Of“ Contari- 
ni Fleming” we have, within the last few 
months, recorded our opinion; it is the 
highest and the most matured of Mr, D’Isra- 
eli’s novels; a work in which he has begun 
to learn that an author is an artist. ‘The 
novel before us is not without glaring faults, 
but it is full of all sorts of beauties. The 
Tale of Alroy is a kind of prose opera; the 
same gorgeousness of scene—the same 
floridity of sentiment—the same union of 
music, pageantry, and action, that allure us 
at the King’s Theatre—dazzle, and some- 
times almost fatigue us from their very 
brilliancy, in the volumes now before us. 
Debarred the stage in its present state, for 
which the talents of the author are peculiarly 
suited, Mr. D’Israeli embodies stage effect 
ina romance. Hence much of a certain 
startling and meretricious abruptness of style, 
which we cannot persuade ourselves to ad- 
mire ; hence, too, much of a poetical rhythm 
—evidently intended by the author (and not 
the result of negligence)—which, in the 
midst of a prose work, runs with a displeas- 
ing sweetness on the ear. Many of the 
sentences glide into “ regular metre,” as the 
following, (we break the words printed as 
prose into blank verse)— 

“ Or sail upon the cool and azure lake 
In some bright barque, like to a sea-nymph’s shell, 
And followed by the swans.” 


“ There is no lake so blue as thy blue eye, 
There is no swan so white as thy round arm.” 


“ Or shall we lance our falcons in the air, 
And bring the golden pheasant to our feet 1” &c. 


Such instances occur perpetually, and 
often the verse is really so fine that it isa 
thousand pities it should be mistaken by that 
Mons. Jourdain, the Public, for prose ; still 
more is it a pity when what would be a 
beauty in verse becomes a fault in prose. 
Mr. D'Israeli has, we know, his own opin- 
ions inthis respect, and denies that it isa 
fault. We cannot at present spare the 
space for a dispute—we adjourn the ques- 
tion. A very little additional trouble would 
have concocted these prose volumes into a 
tale in verse, and verse of no ordinary pow- 
er, melody, and diversitude ; and perhaps 
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ten years ago we should have been criticis- 
ing the poeem—as fifty years ago we should 
have been crowding to the tragedy—-and 
this day we are reviewing the romance—of 
Alroy, the ambitious aspirant to the Eastern 
Thrones. The subje*t is conceived with 
great boldness—the plot is perfectly origi- 
nal—it is essentially and even superbly dra- 
matic. An Israelite of the name of David 
Alroy, who existed in the middle ages, as- 
sumed to himself the ambition of a king, 
and the sanctity of a Messiah. Assembling 
the Jewish tribes inhabiting the vicinity of 
the Mount of Chophta, he taught them to 
obey, to believe, and to make war. It is the 
career of this bold impostor that the author 
has traced. The dullest reader will per- 
ceive how rich are the materials he has 
employed—how full ascope the narrative 
presents for stirring adventure and for gor- 
geous description. The author, too, is no 
fireside delineator of fancied pictures. He 
has visited the vast plains and the mighty 
ruins, the burning deserts and the mystic 
rivers he describes; he assists his imagina- 
tion by his memory. In selecting extracts 
from the work, we are made the more sus- 
ceptible of its genius and its defects; it is 
too achingly brilliant—it wants repose; 
every page of the narrative is loaded with 
poetical adornment. We make extracts at 
random, sure to chance upon a passage 
characteristic of the work, and manifesting 
the powers of the author. 


THE JACKAL, THE MARTEN CAT, AND 
THE LION. 


“Night brings rest; night brings solace; rest 
to the weary; solace to the sad. And to the 
desperate night brings despair. 

“The moon has sunk to early rest; but a 
thousand stars are in the sky. The high moun - 
tains rise severe in the clear and silent air. In 
the forest all is still. The tired wind no longer 
roams, but has lightly dropped on its leafy couch, 
and sleeps like man. Silent all but the fountain’s 
drip. And by the fountain’s side a youth is lying. 

“ Suddenly a creature steals through the black 
and broken rocks. Ha, ha! the jackal smells 
from afar the rich corruption of the courser’s 
clay. Suddenly and silently it ‘steals, and stops, 
por | smells. Brave banquetting I ween to-night 
for all that goodly company. Jackal, and fox, 
and marten cat, haste ye now ere morning’s 
break shall call the vulture to his feast, and rob 
ye of your prey. 

“ The jackal lapped the courser’s blood, and 
moaned with exquisite delight. And in a mo- 
ment, a faint bark was heard in the distance. 
And the jackal peeled the flesh from one of the 
ribs, and again burst into a shriek of mournful 
ecstasy. 

“Hark, their quick tramp! First six, and then 
three, galloping with ungodly glee. And a mar- 
ten cat came rushing down from the woods; but 


the jackals, fierce in their number, drove her 
away, and there she stood without the circle, 
panting, beautiful, and baffled, with her white 
teeth and glossy skin, and sparkling eyes of rabid 
rage. 
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“ Suddenly, as one of the half-gorged jackals 
retired from the main corpse, dragging along a 
stray member by some still palpitating nerves, the 
marten cat made a spring at her enemy, carried 
off his prey, and rushed into the woods. 

“ Her wild scream of triumph woke a lion from 
his lair. His mighty form black as ebony, moved 
on a distant eminence, his tail flowed like a 
ae. He roared, and the jackals trembled, 
and immediately ceased from their banquet, turn- 
ing their heads in the direction of their sover- 
eign’s voice. He advanced; he stalked towards 
them. They retired; he bent his head, examined 
the carcass with condescending curiosity, and 
instantly quitted it with royal disdain. The 
jackals again collected around their garbage. 
The lion advanced to the fountain to drink. He 
beheld a man. His mane rose, his tail was 
wildly agitated, he bent over the sleeping Prince, 
he uttered an awful roar, which woke Alroy.” 


This description is full of poetry and 
power. But the finest scene in the book, 
perhaps, and a scene full of a very high and 
dark order of imagination, is to be found in 
Alroy’s successful enterprise for the sceptre 
of Solomon. To obtain this treasure, he 
braves the power of the Afrites, those 
terrible genii of the eastern superstition. 
And here the author exerts all the power, 
and calls in all the aid of imaginative poesy. 


“Tn the range of mountains that lead from 
Olivet to the river Jordan is the great cavern of 
Genthesma, a mighty excavation formed by the 
combined immemorial work of nature and of art. 
For on the high basaltic columns are cut strange 
characters and unearthly forms, and in many 
places the natural ornaments have been com- 
pleted by the hands of the — into symmet- 
rical entablatures and fanciful capitals. The 
work, they say, of captive Dives and conquered 
Afrites, for the great king. 

“Tt was midnight; the cold full moon show- 
ered its brilliancy upon this narrow valley, shut 
in on all sides by black and barren mountains. 
A single being stood at the entrance of the cave. 

“Tt was Alroy. Desperate and determined, 
after listening to the two spirits in the tomb, he 
was resolved to penetrate the mysteries of Gen- 
thesma. 

* * * * * * * * 


“ A small and bright red cloud seemed sailing 
towards him. It opened, discharged from its 
besom a silvery star, and dissolved again into 
darkness. But the star remained, the silvery 
star, and threw along line of tremulous light 
upon the vast and raging rapid, which now, fleet 
and foaming, revealed itself on all sides to the 
eye of Alroy. 

“The beautiful interposition in his favour 
re-animated the adventurous pilgrim. A dark 
shadow in the fore-ground, breaking the line of 
light shed by the star upon the waters, attracted 
his attention. He advanced, regained his former 
footing, and more nearly examined it. It wasa 
boat, and in the boat, mute and immoveable, sat 
one of those vast, singular, and hideous forms 
which he had observed sculptured on the walls 
of the gallery. 

“David Alroy, committing his fortunes to the 
God of Israel, leapt into the boat. 

“And at the same moment the Afrite, for it 
was one of those dread beings, raised the oars, 
and the boat moved. The falling waters suddenly 


parted in the long line of the star’s reflection, 
and the bark glided through their high-and severed 
masses. 








Tale of Alroy. 


“In this wise they proceeded for a few 
minutes, until they entered a beautiful and moon- 
lit lake. In the distance was a mountainous 
country. Alroy examined his companion with 
a feeling of curiosity not unmixed with terror. 
It was remarkable that Alroy could never succeed 
in any way attracting his notice. The Afrite 
seemed totally unconscious of the presence of 
his passenger. At length the boat reached the 
opposite shore of the lake, and the Prince of the 

aptivity disembarked. 

“He disembarked at the head of an avenue of 
colossal lions of red granite, which extended far 
as the eye could reach, and which ascended the 
side of the mountain, which was cut into a flight 
of magnificent steps. The easy ascent was in 
consequence soon accomplished, and Alroy, pro- 
ceeding along the avenue of lions, soon gained 
the summit of the mountain. 

“To his infinite astonishment, he beheld 
Jerusalem. That strongly-marked locality could 
not be mistaken: at his feet were Jehosaphat, 
Kedron, Siloah: he stood upon Olivet; before 
him was Sion. But in all other respects, how 
different was the landscape to the one he had 
gazed upon, a few days back, for the first time! 
The surrounding hills sparkled with vineyards, 
and glowed with summer palaces, and voluptuous 
pavilions, and glorious gardens of pleasure. The 
city, extending all over Mount Sion, was encom- 
passed with a wall of white marble, with battle- 
ments of gold, a gorgeous mass of gates and pil- 
lars, and gardened terraces, lofty piles of rarest 
materials, cedar, and ivory, and precious stones, 
and costly columns of the richest workmanship, 
and the most fanciful orders, capitals of the otus 
and the palm, and flowing friezes of the olive and 
the vine. 

“ And in the front a mighty temple rose, with 
inspiration in its very form, a Temple so vast, so 
sumptuous, there required no priest to tell us 
that no human hand planned that sublime magni- 
ficence. ™ ” ” = 

* * * * * 

“The portal opened with a crash of thunder 
louder than an earthquake. Pale, panting, and 
staggering, the Prince of the Captivity entered 
an illimitable hall, illumined by pendulous and 
stupendous balls of glowing metal. On each side 
of the hall, sitting on golden thrones, was ranged 
a line of kings; and, as the pilgrim entered, the 
monarchs rose, and took off their diadems, and 
waved them thrice, and thrice repeated, in sol- 
emn chorus, ‘ All hail, Alroy! Hail to thee, 
brother king. Thy crown awaits thee !’ 

“The Prince of the Captivity stood trembling, 
with his eyes fixed upon the ground, and leaning 
breathless against acolumn. And when at length 
he had a little recovered himself, and dared again 
to look up, he found the monarchs were reseated ; 
and, from their still and vacant visages, apparent- 
ly unconscious of his presence. And this embold- 
ened him, and so staring alternately at each side 
of the hall, but with a firm, perhaps desperate step, 
Alroy advanced. 

“ And he came to two thrones which were set 
apart from the others in the middle of the hall. 
On one was seated a noble figure, far above the 
common stature, with arms folded and downcast 
eyes. His feet rested upon a broken sword and 
a shivered sceptre, which told me he was a mon- 
arch in spite of his discrowned head. 

“And on the opposite throne was a venerable 
personage, with a long flowing beard, and dressed 
in white raiment. His countenance was beauti- 
ful, although ancient. Age had stole on without 
its imperfections, and time had only invested it 
with a sweet dignity and solemn grace. The 
countenance of the king was upraised with a se- 





























raphic gaze, and as he thus looked up on high, 
with eyes full of love, and thanksgiving, and praise, 
his consecrated fingers seemed to touch the trem- 
bling wires of a golden harp. 

“And farther on, and far above the rest, upon 
a throne that stretched across the hall, a most 
imperial presence straightway flashed upon the 
startled vision of Alroy. Fifty steps of ivory, and 
each step guarded by golden lions, led to a throne 
of jaspar. A dazzling light blazed forth from the 
glittering diadem and radiant countenance of him 
who sat upon the throne, one beautiful as a wo- 
man, but with the majesty ofa god. And in one 
hand he held a seal, and in the other a sceptre. 

“ And when Alroy had reached the foot of the 
throne, he stopped, and his heart misgave him. 
And he prayed for some minutes in silent devotion, 
and, without daring to look up, he mounted the 
first step of the throne, and the second, and the 
third, and so on, with slow and faltering feet, 
until he reached the forty-ninth step. 

“The Prince of the Captivity raised his eyes. 
He stood before the monarch face to face. In 
vain Alroy attempted to attract his attention or 
to fix his gaze. The large black eyes, full of su- 
pernatural lustre, appeared capable of piercing all 
things, and illuminating all things, but they flash- 
ed on without shedding a ray upon Alroy. 

“ Pale as a spectre, the pilgrim, whose pilgrim- 
age seemed now on the point of completion, stood 
cold and trembling before the object of all his de- 
sires, and all his labours. But he thought of his 
country, his people, and his God, and while his 
noiseless lips breathed the name of Jehovah, sol- 
emnly he put forth his arm, and, with a gentle 
firmness, grasped the unresisting sceptre of his 
great ancestor. 

“ And, as he seized it, the whole scene vanished 
from his sight ! 


These extracts will suffice to give the 
reader a notion of the power of language, 
and the glowing fancy, which are exhibited 
in the “ Wondrous Tale of Alroy.” Itisa 
work far more adapted for popularity than 
“Contarini Fleming.” It is full of incident 
—of stir and passion—of wild and melo- 
dramatic adventure. It will doubtless be 
adapted to the stage, for which itis eminent- 
ly well suited. Its faults we have already 
hinted at; viz. a diction too often rhythmical 
—a brilliancy too often meretricious—an 
imagination too often exaggerated. But 
there is always metal beneath its exuberant 
floridity—the sword of the thyrsus as well 
as the flowers. To the Tale of Alroy, 
which occupies about two volumes and a 
half, is added a story of simpler and less 
elaborate materials, but upon one of the 
noblest subjects that ever flashed on the 
conception of the romance-writer or the 
poet—viz. the “Rise of Iskander.” The 
two tales form a consistent and harmonious 
whole—there is a connexion as well asa 
contrast—between the fall of an impostor, 
and the rise of a patriot. 

We cordially recommend these remarka- 
ble volumes to the attention they will doubt- 
less receive: to the common reader, their 
exciting narrative and glowing diction will 
be their best charm—to a more examining 
and critical reader, we beg to observe that 
to us it seems necessary, in order fairly to 
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judge the degree of merit to which they at- 
tain, to compare them to no every-day stan- 
dard of romantic fiction. It will not be fair 
to apply to writings evidently written upon 
poetical models, the canons only of prose. 
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New Literary Association.—Pleasures intended 
for the Poor.—On Grand Christian Names.— 
Church Property — The Danger of Tea-drink- 
ing.—Dr. Lardner on Style—Manners of the 
South Sea transferred to Cornhill.—The Pre- 
valence of Lying.—Tout est Perdu.—Earl 
Fitzwilliam and Eorlderman Waithman. 


New Lirerary Assocration.—Some 
subscriptions lately started will surely sug- 
gest to authors some system of self-relief 
more satisfactory than an appeal to public 
charity. Individually there is nothing to be 
done, corporately much. The relief of bad 
writers is not intended: the only relief such 
persons can expect is to be driven into some 
other mode of gaining a livelihood. What 
would be said of a shoemaker who could fit 
no foot, and whose handywork was slovenly 
and misshapen,—simply that something of a 
temporary nature should be done for him till 
he could find another line in which he might 
be useful. We would speak of authors of 
acknowledged talent,—men whose works 
are in request, and who are capable of ac- 
quiring a sufficient income. There are 
many causes why even such men frequently 
fall behindhand; and, once embarrassed, 
such is the nature of their profession, that it 
is highly improbable that they should retrieve 
themselves. The causes may be indicated 
thus: literary gains are both uncertain in 
amount and in time; uncertainty leads to 
anticipation, debt, and overshooting: it is 
not always that men are capable of intellec- 
tual work; the results of their inspiration 
are not always lucky; it is not always that 
an author can safely say what he intends to 
produce : in the course of moulding his ge- 
nius will take its own way. Again, men al- 
ways calling upon their imagination, will find 
it come when uncalled for,—it will intrude 
upon calculations; literary men are san- 
guine; persons like them, too, living much 
in the ideal world, or, on the other hand, 
holding the pen of national instruction, are 
apt to forget somewhat their mundane con- 
dition, and order their conduct by intellec- 
tual rather than social rank; they are sensa- 
tive—nay, quarrelsome ; and often far more 
haughty in their dealings than they can af- 
ford. All this must be forgiven them; it 
comes of their occupation, just as con- 
sumption comes of polishing and point- 
ing needles. The question is, whether by 
any system of mutual assistance literary men 
may be relieved of their consequences. 
Take any case—suppose the one of a man 
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of undoubted talent, like Leigh Hunt, who 


never could be ataloss for employment if 
the proceeds of the whole year be taken in- 
to account. And yet, coming in as the in- 
comes of literary men do, certain we are that 
a sure annuity, or a dividend from the funds 
of half the amount of their gains, would be 
more serviceable; and glad would he, or, if 
not he, many others, be to exchange an equal 
and certain income for one of much larger 
apparent value. If he had capital to fall 
back upon in case of temporary cessation— 
not so—but as he and most other literary 
men are without any capital save the landed 
property that lies under the pia mater, such 
an arrangement would be in the highest de- 
gree beneficial. If such individual were in 
arrears, the difference between his certain 
and his uncertain income might be re- 
served for their payment ;—if happily un- 
encumbered, then the difference would 
pass to his account, and be laid up a store 
for that time when the eyes grow dim and 
the fingers wax stiff. Now this being true 
in one case, it is true of a thousand, accord- 
ing to their means. The bottom of it all is, 
that capital is wanting individually, and the 
problem to be solved is, whether that which 
is wanted individually can be supplied cor- 
porately. 

The sketch of a plan has occurred to us. 

Let a literary loan and life insurance 
society be formed; other professions have 
their peculiar life insurance societies; in 
this case a new feature is to be added. It 
is the insurance of incomes under certain 
circumstances. 

Suppose an author comes to the secretary 
of the society, and shows him that for the 
last few years he has been in the receipt of 
five, six, seven, or eight hundred perannum ; 
that his engagements are of such and such 
a nature, promising a continuation of the 
same income ; and makes it further appear 
that, falling in as it does, it prevents his ac- 
cumulating anything, and, in fact, leads him 
into debt, or, at least, to require credit; and 
we all know that five pounds ready money 
is worth full ten in uncertain expectancy. 
Life being insured in the office, the secre- 
tary would have no difficulty in saying, 
Well, you must live on so much—you shall 
receive it here monthly, stipulating that you 
refer every payment, be it of a pound, to 
your accounthere. This stipulation is liable 
to evasion; but the proceeding must be, not 
a merely legal, but an honourable one: the 
word of honour would be more binding than 
a bond among the persons for whose relief 
we are planning ; the penalty, expulsion from 
the society and exposure of name. Gam- 
blers and stockbrokers get on well together 
by the aid of honour, surely authors may. 
Well then, suppose the arrangement made— 
the literary bank pays the monthly income, 
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ings ;—five per cent. would be charged on 
all advances, and, at the end of the year,a 
portion, say five per cent. be withdrawn for 
the covering of all losses, and the expenses 
of the establishment, or for accumulation, to 
be given as bonuses, or for sick allowances, 
as might be arranged. 

We have mentioned expulsion from the 
society as a check—this implies a society— 
yes; the business of the Secretary and the 
Board would be greatly lightened, and the 
security of the institution greatly promoted, 
be excluding all from the advantages of the 
establishment, who were not members of the 
society: admission to it being secured only 
on certain conditions, viz., an entrance fee, 
an annual subscription—and, more impor- 
tant than all, proof of having gained a cer- 
tain sum or income by literary labour. 

The grand purpose of such an institution 
is to relieve the essential cares of a literary 
life ; it might however, be made to contribute 
to its pleasures. A club might be associated 
with it—a corresponding association—a li- 
brary—lectures ;—the Atheneum was got 
up under an idea of bringing literary men 
together, and of contributing one way or 
other to the advancement of literature : it is 
a mere club ; its founders never understood 
the wants of professional literary men, or had 
grown above them. The Literary Union 
consists, we believe, more exclusively of 
authors, but we are not aware that they con- 
gregate to any useful purpose: still these 
clubs might be made useful in the erection 
of our Literary Bank; and, if patronized by 
them, it would at any rate stand a chance of 
being tried. 

The approval of such a club as the Athe- 
neum, consisting very much as it does of the 
wealthier lovers of literature, would assured- 
ly greatly assist in setting the subscription 
for the capital afloat; though, were the 
scheme in the hands of good managers, we 
firmly believe there would be no difficulty 
in raising two or three hundred thousand 
pounds, or more. Five per cent. is not 
easily had for money, and more capital would 
not be called for than paid that interest, be- 
sides a great many collateral advantages 
that shareholders would possess, or might 
be made to possess. 

This is a plan that requires development 
and arrangement, such as it is impossible to 
give it in this form; but it is quite capable 
of being put in a shape that would stand the 
examination of a man of figures, besides 
containing elements that appeal to other or- 
gans than those of number. 





PLEASURES INTENDED FOR THE Poor.— 
There has been a good deal of sympathy 
shown of late for the poor;—some are for 
providing them with play-grounds, others 
are standing up for their foot-paths ;—the 
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the white slave trade; the Sabbath is to be 
held sacred for the sake of the labourer ; and 
it might be thought, if it were not for the 
bishops and the beer-shops, that the power- 
ful were about to lead the pocr into an 
earthly Paradise. They are to have walks 
built by river sides, and open spaces are to 
be reserved for their exercises,—their an- 
cient paths, by stile and brook and copse, 
are to be no longer closed against them; 
their children are not to be permitted to 
work too long, and they are not to be held 
to labour too many days of the week. This 
is all very well, and we find no fault with it ; 
but what poor man has the heart to play as 
he returns from receiving parish pay: with 
animal food once or twice a-week, it is 
well if the labourer has strength to get 
through his work, much less to play. What 
cares he for footpaths when they only lead 
to ill-paid work? if want drives him to 
poaching, he makes his own way and asks 
noman’sleave. The beauties of nature have 
no charms for the father who has to keep a 
family on ten shillings a-week ; the hay does 
not grow for his horse, and the corn is cut 
for bread almost too dear to buy; he has no 
cow to feed upon the pasture that looks so 
bright and green to well-fed eyes. His 
pleasures are mightily few ; one however he 
has,—the beer-shop,—for there he can go 
and grumble. Hence it is we suppose that 
of all the delights spread out and to be spread 
for the poor man, the only one exactly suit- 
ed to his wants—the grumbling-shop—is the 
only one against which there is an almost 
universal outcry. 

Instead of plotting play-grounds for those 
who are too sad to sport, or preserving bye- 
paths for those who are almost too weary to 
go any way but one,—the cut across to the 
church-yard,—take off taxes, relieve labour 
from its burthens; let us contrive to make 
the poor man’s home happier, his food more 
plentiful, his family better clothed and better 
taught, he will then for himself soon find a 
nice play-ground for his little ones; and he 
himself, provided his shoes be good, will 
hardly care much if he is obliged to trudge 
by the road rather than the field-path. 





On Granp Curistian Names.—Noth- 
ing will satisfy the Negroes in the West 
Indies, when they are christening their chil- 
dren, but a long name ; the longer the name, 
the greater the honour: John and George 
are despised ; and a traveller tells us, that 
he made one poor woman happy, by stand- 
ing godfather to a little black pudding, to 
whom he gave the name of Chrononhoton- 
thologos. The Americans, on the Western 
borders, have a fancy to give what are called 
fine names. Mr. Stuart tells us, that the 
appellations of all the young ladies in one 
district end in a. 
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“T remonstrated with Mr. Picket upon the Mi- 
nerva names of the female part of his family. He 
defended himself on the ground, that it was now 
the universal custom of the country, that the 
Christian names of ladies should endin A. His 
defence is, I believe, generally well founded, but 
it is singular, that such a custom should prevail 
in a new country, professing perfect simplicity of 
manners, or that new families in England, of re- 
cently acquired wealth, should almost invariably 
abandon the far more beautiful and simple names 
of Mary, Jane, &c., and adopt the fanciful and 
romantic names of Theodosia, Constantia, &c., 
which, in nine cases out of ten, only serve to make 
the nominees ridiculous. 

“If the parvenus of England knew how the 
Newcastles and the aristocracy of England, whose 
manners they try to imitate, laugh at this practice, 
they would infallibly abandon it.”—-Stuart’s 
America, p. 376. vol. 11. 

Mr. Stuart is far from showing his usual 
good sense here. His remonstrance was 
quite out of place: Mr. Picket had quite as 
much right to consult his taste, and make 
all his daughters end in A, as the Duke of 
Gordon to give all his greyhounds names 
beginning with Z; or the Duke of Grafton 
all his race-horses with W. We dare say, 
no Yankee ever remonstrated with them on 
the occasion. The beauty and simplicity of 
names are altogether arbitrary: Mary and 
Elizabeth, and Judith, may suit a taste form- 
ed on the Puritan model, that is to say, an 
English and a Scotch taste: the French con- 
sider Victoire, Adele, Adriane, or any other 
such “ fanciful and romantic ” names, quite 
as simple, and perhaps as beautiful, as Mr. 
Stuart does Mary and Jane. In England, 
our constant adherence to the Puritan names 
is a proof rather of want of taste and infor- 
mation than any thing else. If the aristo- 
cracy have more than others indulged in a 
variety of names, it is because their connex- 
ions have been more various, often foreign, 
and frequently with persons who could af- 
ford to please theirfancy. Mr. Stuart seems 
to think that the laughter of the class he in- 
dicates by the Newcastles is a thing to be 
dreaded: it may certainly be so to those 
who endeavour to imitate them, if there are 
such. The aristocracy is undoubtedly 
powerful, but surely it is not quite so strong 
as to be able to make the people change 
their system of names,—and by a laugh too. 
They who call their girls Constantia, Ala- 
thea, &c., because some of the nobility may 
own them, deserve to be ridiculéd; but they 
who choose to travel from Jewish to Greek 
and Latin sounds, because they admire 
them, or because they call up pleasant as- 
sociations, we hope would never turn to the 
red-book, or the pension-list, to see whether 
the great or the fashionable have had simi- 
lar tastes. Surely a man may do what he 
likes with his own! 





Cuurcn Property.—Church robbery 
has begun: we hope it will be followed by 
corporation robbery next, and then by school 
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robbery. Church property should provide 
for the wants of religion,—corporation prop- 
erty for those of police,—school property for 
the necessities of education. There are 
few things better known than that the pres- 
ent disposition of church property is injurious 
to religion,—that corporation funds go to 
feed, instead of to catch thieves ; and that 
in those schools where the endowments are 
the richest, there the education is the poor- 
est. If we cannot have a national church 
so as to embrace all, after the charitable 
plan of Dr. Arnold, we can take all our 
thieves in one net, and teach all our boys 
out of one book: we may have, in short, a 
general police and a universal education. 

When the municipalities are properly 
formed, every district will have its little 
capital; this capital will contain its head 
police office, its head school, its library, and 
its museum. Education comes of more 
things than books: one of the causes of 
the superior humanity of townsmen is their 
greater familiarity with works of art and the 
specimens of their fellow-man’s ingenuity. 
The French people receive a good deal of 
this education in their museums and collec- 
tions of curiosities, to which peopie of all 
ranks have admission. Mrs. Strutt, in her 
“Six Weeks on the Loire,” speaking of the 
museum at Angiers, says, “ A regiment had 
marched into Angiers that morning, and, 
before two hours had elapsed, there were at 
least a dozen private soldiers at the Musée 
looking at the pictures in respectful silence, 
and with a discriminating attention which 
showed that it was not the first time they 
had been in an exhibition of the kind.” 
Where would they have been in England ? 
—at the public-house; and had there been 
a museum in the town it would have either 
been shut against them, or money which 
they could not pay, would have been de- 
manded at the’ entrance. As far as books 
are concerned, the lower orders of France 
are not better educated than in England; 
but they have far more self-respect, and re- 
ceive a sort of education from their mu- 
seums, collections of natural history, their 
humanizing dances, and the amusements of 
their jours de fetes. 

If all that aldermen of corporate towns eat 
and drink on their festival days,—if all the 
snug little sinecures in their gift,—if all the 
jobbing which goes to make the fortune of 
the town-clerk, and the mayor’s nephews 
and nieces,—had been spent for the public 
good, then not a town of the size of Reading 
or Doncaster that might not have possessed 
at this moment a capital collection of pic- 
tures, a good scientific museum, all sorts of 
astronomical and other instruments, an ex- 
cellent library, a botanic garden, and others 
of those means of public improvement and 
enlightenment. In this case our artists 
would not now be pining by dozens; and the 
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authors of good books would at any rate 
always be sure of a certain quantity of sale, 
At present they are taxed,—otherwise rob- 
bed,—they, of all people in the world!—to 
the amount of eleven copies of each work,— 
by such institutions as we possess now un- 
der the old system of abuse,—that is to say, 
by Sion College,—a dungeon in the city of 
London,—by St. Andrews’s, ready to sell 
her share of the plunder for 500/. per annum, 
—by the libraries of Cambridge and Oxford, 
for the sole use of the monks of either place, 
—and other similar and far less deserving 
institutions. 

What would not be the humanizing influ- 
ence of these little capitals of art and civili- 
zation? What have we in their stead? A 
heap of aldermen,—perhaps a dean and 
chapter, with a cathedral library never en- 
tered; a wealthy foundation-school with 
three charity scholars and four-and-twenty 
boarders, each paying a hundred a-year; 
and another large school without any en- 
dowment of either wealth or learning, where 
nothing is learnt because nothing is taught, 
and the only purpose of which seems to be 
to consume so much of life. What little art 
or science or literature such towns possess 
may be discovered in their secret pining, 
struggling, dissatisfied talent,—working its 
way under all kinds of difficulty, and ulti- 
mately either escaping to the metropolis, or 
sinking into the grave. The crime of both 
our schools and our corporations is, that they 
not only fail in doing what they attempt, but 
they prevent the institution of better things. 
We would put the church money in one 
heap, the school money in another, the cor- 
poration money in another, and apply it ac- 
cording to the lights of this age. The do- 
nors did the same in their time; but their 
ideas are outgrown; the plans of the institu- 
tions they founded differ as widely from the 
wants of their times as their garments they 
wore, and how the fashion of them would 
suit our notions of beauty and utility may be 
seen in the robes of the boys of Christ’s 
Hospital. Their long blue coats, yellow 
stockings, and shallow caps are as well fit- 
ted to their outward as Latin and Greek to 
the inward man. 





Tue Daneer or Tra-Drinxinc.—The 
South Carolinians are famous for their fervid 
eloquence: the Tariff, combined with the 
heat of the climate, is the source of much 
inspiration. General Hamilton, at a late 
meeting at Charleston, made a speech which 
was received with rapturous applause.— 
Among other things, he said, “He had him- 
self made an importation, having made a 
shipment of rice to the Havanna, and order- 
ed a return cargoof sugar. He would allow 
his importation to go into the Custom-house 
stores, and wait events. He would not pro- 
duce unnecessary collision; but, if our hopes 
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of a satisfactory adjustment of the question 
were disappointed, he knew that his fellow- 
citizens would go even to the death with him 
for his sugar.”—[He was interrupted by an 
unanimous burst of accord.] “Go to the 
death for sugar!” In the beginning of the 
Revolution, the quarrel with England was 
about tea. The Bostonians went even to 
the death for tea! It is now a tax on sugar 
that is to produce a further split in this 
great continent. It is curious to think, that 
that great country should always be going to 
loggerheads about a cup of tea. Tea must 
be a very combustible material: We have 
had some ill-temper shown on the subject at 
home, and have put it under a Board of 
Control. In the shape of slavery, it has kept 
this country, and its tea, in hot water for 
thirty years. Pope speaks of a lady who 
never took a dish of tea without a stratagem ; 
and it seems she was in the right, for it ap- 
pears a very dangerous thing. America has 
fought and bled for its cup of tea first, and 
is now likely to do the same for sugar to put 
into it; while the ill-blood that has been 
made here, and the black blood that has 
been spilt in the colonies, altogether proves 
a cup of tea to be a beverage brimming with 
strife and disunion. Its effects may be ob- 
served on old maids: tea and scandal are 
always coupled together: but when nations 
get to their cups the consequences are more 
serious. The Bostonians threw some hun- 
dreds of chests into the sea, and after having 
made that enormous cup of tea in the bay 
with salt water, peace was unknown for 
many years. Now we shall havea series of 
combats among hogsheads of sugar, more in- 
flammatory than barrels of gunpowder. 





Dr. Larpner on Styte.—In awarding 
the prize to the member of the Mechanics’ 
Institute for the best essay on steam, Dr. 
Lardner paid the candidates what he consid- 
ered, no doubt, a high compliment: Dr. 
Lardner said he had had the pleasure of ex- 
amining the five essays proposed for the 
prize, and he could safely say, from a pretty 
large experience in examining manuscripts, 
from persons of the highest pretensions, that 
the very worst of them exceeded the ordi- 
nary standard, even in purely literary quali- 
ties. Dr. Lardner’s experience in examin- 
ing MSS. from persons of the highest litera- 
ry pretensions, dates, we presume, from his 
editorship of the “Cabinet Cyclopedia.” 
The eminent persons who write for that 
work will hardly be pleased with the Doctor 
for his unhandsome allusion to the state of 
their manuscripts. It is to be presumed that 
the Doctor is speaking of scientific authors, 
and not of his co-operators, the late Sir 
James Mackintosh, Messrs. Southey, Moore, 
and Macaulay ; and it is an undoubted fact, 
that some of the very worst writers in Eng- 
land are men of the greatest science. A 
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good style is not merely an affair of phrase : 
the imagination, where there is one, colours 
every word even of a plain style, and it is 
the presence or the absence of this faculty 
which often makes the difference between a 
good ora bad writer. The cultivation of the 
exact sciences indisposes the imagination 
to any other work than the arrangement of 
quantities ; and thus diverts it from all those 
occupations which invariably tend to fertil- 
ize the composition of a writer. The old 
belles-lettres professors seem to think, that 
style is to be obtained by studying models 
of phrasevlogy. This is a mistake: style 
comes from the mind; the study of models 
may teach the writer to prune and arrange, 
but can no more produce good composition, 
than the gardener can cause a good crop of 
fruit with his hammer and nails, and bits of 
scarlet cloth. 





THe Manners or THE Soutn Sea 
TRANSFERRED TO CoRNHILL.—The attempt 
to assassinate Mr. Mellish, the wealthy con- 
tractor, in open day, in the middle of the 
city, whentaken in conjunction with the ap- 
parent sanity and coolness of the perpetra- 
tor, who never made any attempt at escape, 
nor yet denied his object for an instant, has 
been the cause of some surprise and per- 
plexity. The motive seems almost trivial,— 
acivil injury, such as in great dealings 
necessarily often occurs between agents and 
principals, servants and masters. Peaceful 
people, who value life and never risk it be- 
yond the hazards of a Hackney or Brixton 
stage, cannot think how, except for the very 
blackest causes, a man will either shed blood 
or encounter an ignominious death. The 
mystery is, however, out when we learn 
that this individual, who is named Foulger, 
has been long a master of one of those 
South Sea whalers,—a species of occupation 
in which it is almost impossible to engage 
without acquiring habits of violence and 
recklessness, or becoming indifferent to life. 
These vessels go out nominally to the South 
Sea for oil; but this is the least part of their 
labour: they trade and barter in every part 
of the Eastern and Southern world, and 
very frequently are six or seven years ab- 
sent. The crew are sharers in the profits, 
and are, down to the cabin-boy, interested in 
them. Whether this circumstance contrib- 
utes to destroy discipline, or whether this 
effect arises from their long removal from 
any public opinion but their own,—from 
their being so long shut up together that 
they hate each other’s very countenance, 
or to their mixing with so many half-savage 
nations, and thus becoming habituated to 
the violent manners and sudden passions of 
the East; the fact is, that these ships are 
frequently little else than Pandemoniums. 
Incessant quarrels take place, the crew is of 
every nation, and of many where the knife 
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is the natural weapon of revenge; the pistol 
snaps across the table for an offensive word, 
—and confusion reigns till, in some way or 
other, vengeance is satisfied and order re- 
stored. In this sea-republic the master has 
often to fight, and sometimes to slaughter, 
for the maintenance of his authority: he 
has not only mutiny to put down,—he has 
his cargo to exchange and barter for, and 
his crew to provide for; and his means of 
payment are frequently bills on London, 
which sometimes it is vexatious enough to 
negotiate ; and all this time the natural dan- 
gers of the sea, of storms, and shoals, and 
rocks are not mentioned. After all, these 
vessels often return with profits on their va- 
rious merchandize, for the owners alone, of 
30,000/. or 40,0007. One of them belonged 
to this Mr. Mellish, which he had named 
after a daughter, and the proceeds of which 
were promised to her as a dowry. Now fan- 
cy one of these men in Cheapside or Corn- 
hill, buffeted abuut by acrowd more careless 
of him than the waves of the sea have been 
—suppose him, money spent, no employment 
expected, character denied, and suffering 
under a sense of fancied injury ; what is his 
most obvious remedy? He boils undera 
temper hotter than Timor, and breathes 
words more mephitic than Java,—his head 
turns as if he were reeling in his own cabin, 
—he grasps his pistol or his knife and goes 
in chase of his owner, the overgrown con- 
tractor, whom he deems to be fattening on 
his earnings. For amoment the stones of 
Threadneedle Street and the Poultry burn 
like the Philippine Islands,—the smell of 
powder is sweeter than their aromatic gales ; 
—he sees his prize and fires ;—it is only a 
shot :—the skipper was in liquor ;—wipe up 
the blood and put the patient to bed. The 
Exchange thinks differently about the at- 
tempt to assassinate a man worth a million of 
money. The cityis in a hubbub; and such 
afuss is made about it that even the skip- 
per says he supposes his pop at the owner 
will be the death of him. 


Tue Prevatence or Lyine.—Respect- 
able people are much more given to lying 
than might at first be supposed. There are 
great numbers of very honourable people 
who tell a number of lies every day of their 
lives, and who would not only be shocked at 
thinking so, but would propose the punish- 
ment of death to any one who dared to say 
so: it is nevertheless most true—in the me- 
tropolis, especially true, that not one word 
is to be believed in ten. Politicians are 
egregious liars,—sporting men the same ; 
but men do most of all lie when either wine 
or women are concerned. The passage 
of a female name through many men’s 
mouths is the foulest of all ways ; defilement 
is the sure fate of the whitest robe and the 
prettiest feet. Truthis rarer ina great capi- 
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tal than in the country, for the responsibility 
is less; persons may—or may pretend to 
—forget their author in the multifarious com- 
munication of London or Paris; not so in 
either country town or countryside: a cir- 
cumstantial lie which passes here from hand 
to hand without examination would there col- 
lect a crowd, and assuredly be fathered on 
its originator. Here nobody expects you to 
remember who told you, and whether it be 
truth or invention no one inquires, for in 
either case it answers the purpose of the 
moment equally well. Among the disgust- 
ing falsehoods, those that were lately set 
afloat about the Duchesse de Berri in Paris, 
and which have produced so many duels, 
have been the most profligate. There is no 
horror that can stain the female character 
that has not been attributed to her, and that 
simply because her name was in the dirty 
mouths of men. We do not even give the 
inventors credit for political animosity. The 
universal habit of lying, to speak plainly, 
and more especially about women, when 
once their name becomes current coin, is 
quite enough to account for a quarto volume 
full of enormities. The man seems to have 
made a law that the woman shall not share 
with him any public honour: let her but ap- 
pear beyond the pale of domestic life, and 
he instinctively drives her back with obloquy 
and foul charges. It is an unmanly pro- 
ceeding ; but there is no hope of remedy. 
With regard to lying in general, much good 
may be done by simply pointing out the 
habit, of which many are almost uncon- 
sciously guilty. 





Tour est Perpu.—The newspapers tell 
us that several members of parliament de- 
cline the Speaker’s invitations to dinner on 
account of the dress and etiquette usual on 
that occasion. This is a very bad symptom: 
we all know what the chamberlain said 
when Rollin entered the Tuileries with 
shoe-strings,—* Tout est perdu ;’—the re- 
volution was unavoidable. If this innova- 
tion is yielded to, it will be a proof of the 
unfinal nature of the Reform Bill. The 
next thing will be that lawyers will plead 
causes in their own hair, and gentlemen go 
to court in shooting-jackets. Conservatives 
must make a stand here or never. Wenow 
see the wisdom of the choice of Mr. Sutton 
for Speaker: it was clearly designed that 
his love of forms and old usages should be 
placed in the breach to resist this vile con- 
spiracy against all order and decorum. 





Fart Firzwittiam anp EoripERMAN 
Warruman.—The prince and the shop- 
keeper: what a difference there was a month 
ago between these two men—each eminent 
in his way—and now the distinction is but 
small! If it were desired to pick out of all 
known men of the last age the two individu- 
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als who had run a kind of parallel career of 
distinction, and were yet the most contrasted, 
—where could better names be hit upon 
than those of the two who are just now de- 
posited several feet below the bustle of hu- 
manity? The distance established in an 
old society like ours between individual and 
individual is enormous; nature is altogether 
controlled, and artificial distinctions are set 
up of a force stronger even than nature. 
Had these two men been put together ina 
republic, Waithman would have been the 
tyrant of his tribe, and Fitzwilliam would 
never have moved from the respectability 
of a steady and amiable citizen. Had they 
been born under some old monarchy, such 
as that of Louis XIV., Fitzwilliam, by the 
force of his rank and birth, would have shone 
a court star, and might at any one momemt 
have had Waithman bastiled or bastinadoed 
for a look of impertinence. England is the 
juste milieu: we give each the opportunity 
of a distinguished career, and yet in all 
things personal hold them as far as the poles 
asunder. Publicly, that is to say in con- 
trolling the tide of events, there is no doubt 
that Waithman has played even a more im- 
portant part than the distinguished noble- 
man; and yet how high in society the York- 
shire prince has always stood over the 
Fleet-Street shopkeeper ! 

How tenderly was the now dead earl 
nurtured !—what tutors awaited his opening 
intellect—-what grooms, what masters—what 
doctors watched the development of his 
limbs—what youthful pleasures were laid 
at his feet—what a succession was pro- 
mised !—how he travelled !—into what capi- 
tals he was ushered !—and then he reigned 
as viceroy over a kingdom—became beloved 
—was suddenly recalled, and the nation 
went into mourning!—on the day of his 
sailing out of the bay of Dublin all the bells 
of Ireland were muffled: it was a national 
funeral, and they buried their best hopes. 
He then came home to his Yorkshire palace ; 
tw his wide domains; his stud which kings 
might envy; to tenantry who followed, and 
met him, and attended in town and country, 
like retainers of old; and then he had his 
public day, and, in short, his court, where 
we have seen a numerous and yet chosen 
band of the representatives of the richest 
and oldest country aristocracy of England. 
In revenue, in power, in worship, in dignity 
of person, character, and bearing, Earl 
Fitzwilliam was a prince! he was a prince 
in bounty, too; tempered benevolence was 
the daily habit of his mind. He was the 
regal steward of enormous revenues, which 
he administered for the good of that portion 


_ of the public over which he presided. In 


this high and equable career he moved with 
order and reverence for upwards of four- 
Score years. Had he been formed in a 
stronger mould, he might ‘have gone on for 
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a score or two of more years, for no vice or 
passion ever hurried or rendered turbid the 
fine stream of blood that circulated in his 
noble frame. 

Now look on this picture :—-Waithman, a 
somewhat younger man, was cradled in 
hardship; education he snatched; nay, he 
grappled, and wrestled with circumstances 
for grammar and spelling; he walked into 
London, and bore his burthen as a linen- 
draper’s porter; by saving and shrewdness, 
and by demonstration of strong character, 
he worked his way to a sort of booth-shop, 
and secured a fair average of passing cus- 
tom. The bread and cheese being pro- 
vided for, he turned round to look at his 
position in reference to his fellow-men: he 
found that the city was the prey of a privi- 
leged class, and that the hogs did not know 
how they were cheated of their food. He 
was a member of the livery, and had the 
right of speech before an assembly—the 
most invaluable of privileges, before which 
no abuse can last very long; he spoke out 
of the honest conviction of his heart, for he 
had sense and passion, and a deep impa- 
tience of wrong: he persuaded a few mould- 
ed of the same cast-iron as himself; but 
from the multitude, the hopers from the 
present, the meanly doing-well, the timid 
and the peaceable,—not to mention the bold 
gainers by the old Pitt system,—from these 
he drew upon himself an intensity of oblo- 
quy, that none could have stood that was not 
by nature formed for controlling and enjoy- 
ing the storm. He went on from municipal 
to national wrongs,—taking a strong vulgar 
view of our country’s evils ; and partly by 
the aid of an old rump of Beckford whigs, 
and Wilkes-and-liberty adherents, but prin- 
cipally by his own broad and highly-colour- 
ed denunciations, which created partizans, 
he succeeded in making and keeping up a 
party powerful in speech, from the days of 
the French revolution to the days of doc- 
trinial reform,—which we think we are right 
in saying superseded the old Burdett school 
of politics about the time of the establish- 
ment of the “ Westminster Review,”—a 
work that has had more to do with recent 
changes than many suppose. 

In the meantime, Waithman’s business 
throve,—for his strong sense and sharp deal- 
ing was as applicable to Manchester goods 
as to Manchester politics—and he spoke 
himself into the Common Council; and his 
prosperity seemed to justify the shrievalty ; 
and hence the mayoralty, and the member- 
ship, and, in short, all the honours the city 
can bestow; and how dearly earned, by 
shouldering the world both in public and 
private affairs! Many are the nights and 
days of deep chagrin, and stern anxiety, 
and struggling will, that this man must have 
gone through in the course of his fight, first, 
against the difficulties of life, and next 
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against the bitter hostilities of the political 
contests of those days. It was then a sup- 
posed struggle pro aris et focis. Men had 
been so completely mystified by the author- 
ities of this country, that it was pretty gene- 
rally deemed that the sacrifice of such an 
agitator as Waithman would have been a 
civic virtue. This was our reign of terror. 
Waithman was, in fact, the city agitator ; 
and amongst his brother citizens he had all 
the capacities of an agitator. He lived hard, 
like them, and yet with a sort of rule and 
mastership over apprentices and journey- 
men. He loved, too, a social union; was 
absolute and even sublime, in a sort of broad, 
overwhelming joke, which gagged and suf- 
focated his opponent ; and then he would 
come down with a common-sense view of a 
question which overwhelmed both sides as ig- 
norant as himself, but neither half so clever. 

His presence was impressive, and yet 
there was something repulsive in it; he 
spoke well, for he never appeared to be 
thinking of speech-making, but of hammer- 
ing his own notions into a public body. 
Waithman was honest: he was too proud to 
be otherwise ; he was scarcely liked, for the 
weapon with which he used to slay his 
enemies, he used to swing it about in joke, 
and it gave rude hits. He was not rich, for 
in order to make wealth—wealth must he 
the god, and only god. Waithman, on the 
contrary, thought a great deal more of the 
machine the Creator had set a-going, and 
whom men called Waithman, than of any 
thing the said Waithman could put intoa 
recess the tailor had fabricated in his coat 
of West of England cloth. No wonder he 
died under seventy; adamant would have 
worn out sooner: deduct the tare and tret 
from this man’s constitution, and the result 
would have given a continuity of life equal 
to that of the patriarchs of old. 

We have sat with both these men at the 
table, where character shows itself; andcon- 
clude as we began, with saying, that nature 
never made two more different men, and that 
society, while it made both eminent, yet con- 
trived that their distinctions should be a 
thorough contrast. 

We recommend the consideration of these 
two different walks in life to our friends in 
America, as a curiosity, at least to those 
who will take the pains to consider it: to 
most thoroughgoing republicans, the idea of 
a Lord Fitzwilliam will appear a fable. 





THE LION’S MOUTH. 
“ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat. 
Philadelphia, January 4, 1833. 


Srr.—Doubtless, before this time, the pa- 
pers and magazines of your metropolis have 





given place to the rumours and disquisitions 
afloat in our newspapers about the resistance 
of South Carolina, in relation to the Tariff 
Laws. I perceive by the “Westminister 
Review,”—whose liberal tone is very ac- 
ceptable to intelligent Americans,—that 
fears are entertained that the union of these 
states will come to a split. These fears 
are entirely premature. One circumstance 
which tends greatly to mislead a foreign 
quidnune with regard to American matters, 
is the enthusiastic manner in which our po- 
litical discussions are carried on. Numer- 
ous questions have arisen during the exis- 
tence of this republic, which have portended 
a dénouément far more solemn than this 
question of nullification, and which have 
easily been settled. South Carolina is the 
only state which entertains any such design; 
and there, I pray you to remember, there is 
a strong party called The Union Party, 
which is equal, if not superior, in moral pow- 
er, to the Nullifying sect. There is no fear 
that any evil will result from the discussion 
of this topic,—though it is fervently agitated, 
both by the friends of the union, and the 
little distracted band of nullificators, as some 
of your journals call them; at the head 
whereof stands a man named Cooper,—an 
Englishman, by the way,—who has never 
been fairly inoculated with American sen- 
timents, and who has been for some time in 
bad odour by reason of his ultra-infidel opin- 
ions. Some of his colleagues are clever 
men, but they are lukewarm in comparison 
with their Magnus Apollo. Congress will 
doubtless take such measures, and pass such 
acts, as will comport with their dignity and 
honour. Iam constrained to believe—andI 
am happy inso doing—that no concession on 
the part of the Confederacy will be made to 
the belligerent state, or rather the impotent 
party of a loyal member of the union. The 
Tariff Laws will doubtless be repealed—it 
is but just they should be; as our national 
debt is onthe verge of extinction, and we 
shall soon have surplus millions in the pub- 
lic treasury. The country, moreover, is in 
a state of unexampled prosperity ; agricul- 
ture, commerce, and the arts flourish luxuri- 
antly, and they will continue to flourish, 
should the system of protection be reduced 
one-half below the present standard. Let 
not your full-fed oligarchs lay to their souls 
the flattering unction that our republican 
fabric is crumbling into dissolution—or that 
the form of government which this country 
has adopted is likely to be broken and laid 
waste. The entire absence from that glo- 
rious instrument, the Federal Constitution, 
of all complexity,—the unadorned features 
which it presents denying all misconstruc- 
tion,—will preserve it unsullied for ages. 
Of this I feel honestly assured, from its pe- 
culiar adaptation to the condition of every 
quarter of the Republic, as well as from a 
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survey of the encounters and shocks which 
it has heretofore sustained, without the 
slightest injury, and with undiminished lus- 
tre. The Whiskey Insurrection in this 
state (Pennsylvania), as it was called, was 
carried to a far greater length than Nullifi- 
cation has gone or will go. Yet the leader 
ofthat affair soon repented him of his evil, 
and subsequently became Vice-President of 
the Union, and Minister to the Court of St. 
James’s. The Missouri and Georgia ques- 
tions have, in their respective turns, arrived 
at a pitch quite as ominous ; yet the storm 
abated, the winds hushed themselves to rest, 
and “up in the blue fields of ether, the star- 
spangled banner of the land waved and glit- 
tered in renewed and unbroken sunshine.” 
In truth, the Southern states, by which 
South Carolina is surrounded, and on whose 
aid she depended in case of her secession, 
are all against her, or rather that fraction of 
her, denominated the WNullifying party. 
The principles which the beloved and hon- 
oured Washington promulgated in his fare- 
well address still warm the bosoms of a 
majority of his countrymen; and until those 
bosoms ceased to be moved by the impulses 
of life will his injunctions be kept in mind. 

We have novelties in religion as well as 
politics. A strange society of enthusiasts, 
called Marmonites, has been formed in Ohio, 
and the principles of this sect have spread 
into this state: new neophytes are made 
continually. Marmonism is, in one respect, 
like St. Simonianism in France : its believers 
adopt the idea that a community of property 
is the right thing ; therefore all their movea- 
bles, chattels, lands, and tenements are re- 
solved into common stock. Their religion 
is about two years old. The founder of it, 
who rejoices in the name of Smith, to which 
he affixes the baptismal of Joe, declares that 
he found certain golden plates, containing 
the characters from which the Bible called 
“The Marmon Bible” has been translated, 
in the side of a hill, in the county of Ontario 
(N. Y.) These, through divine unction, (he 
is anignorant tin-pedlar,) he caused to be 
rendered by dictation! Thus he has laid 
the substratum of his new gospel-standard, 
to which hundreds of deluded people have 
flocked—and continually “more come flock- 
ing, not with looks down-cast and damp,” 
but full of hope in Joe’s promised revelation. 
He has called together a fine lot of fanatics 
in Painesville, (Ohio,) who believe all his tes- 
timonies, and are as devoted to their leader, 
as ever were the followers of Johanna South- 
cott or Jemima Wilkinson. One of their 
sayings (taken from the golden plates) is, 
that the world is coming to an end at the 
close of the present century, and that every 
portion of it will vanish into chaos, except 
America! I can assure you that the people 
of your island and continental Europe are 
very much pitied by the Marmonites. This 
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humbug-ball will go on fora while gath- 
ering strength, until it explodes from 
the incoherency of its constituent parts. I 
shall advise you occasionally, of its progress 
and matérial. 

Since the election of General Jackson, 
(which was violently contested, but which 
is propably the best, after all) the country 
has been engrossed by Nullification and 
the Tariff Laws. The weather now (Jan. 
5) is just like May. All the windows of 
the houses are open; and [ saw, while stand- 
ing on the cupola of the state-house steeple, 
at Sandown, that all the squares below me, 
Independence, Washington, &c., were green 
as spring, and felt the airas bland and balmy 
as in that delightful season. The sunsets 
at this period are magnificent. They have 
particularly inspired Miss Fanny Kemble, 
who tells me she has never witnessed any- 
thing so gorgeously grand. She has writ- 
ten some beautiful poetry on the subject. 
The Kembles have met with unexampled 
success here. 


I am, Sir, your obedient Servant, 
HEEEEE 





We have read, with great interest and 
pleasure a volume by C. Tynte, Esq., M. P., 
descriptive of the last French Revolution, 
in which that gentleman was an actor. 
Were it not a little too late in the day, we 
should give it a detailed review, as one of 
the most minute and spirited works we have 
seen on the subject. 


ODE TO THE STONE PILLAR 
NEAR CARLTON TERRACE. 


Tuov longitudinally great, 

And perpendicularly straight, 

And hard and hollow thing! why stand’st thou 
here ? 

Is it to teach some lesson thou dost rear 

Thy lofty head, “ commercing with the skies ?” 

In what would thy stone sternness make us wise ? 

Are we to soar, like thee, above the base, 

Yet aye be steadfast in our stated place ? 

Still growing less, as more thou dost aspire, 

Say, dost thou speak of pride than merit higher ? 

Art thou a teller of deeds which greatness deck, or 

A mere post mortem “ Teller of the Exchequer ?” 

Is it a public debt, or private debts, 

That thy recording truth before us sets ? 

On which theme is ’t thy moral voice descants— 

Is it on sterling worth, or sterling wants ? 

Thou art, I fear, but Flattery’s handywork, 

Being a tribute unto “ Royal York.” 

Thy “ royal highness” (ah! too like to his) 

Prompts us somewhat to stare, somewhat to quiz. 

Railing surrounds, above, thy lofty brow, 

And passers-by do likewise rail below ! 

That mortal Prince, whom thou to the cherubim 

Would’st raise, what record canst thou give of 
him? 
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Of his great deeds few words the Muse can dish 
up— 
But, for his virtues,—was he not a Bishop? * 
He made a credit, though with some few slurs ; 
He also made such things as creditors. 
He, scorning, dukefully, thrift’s paltry frenum, 
For his own ease contracted “ as alienum.” 
He was a man, “take him for all in all,” 
Who paid in part (that part, albeit, small !) 
He was—but words are wanting to tell what— 
His creditors can tell what he was not. 
Those hungry souls, to thee, alas! they turn, 
To thee, proud Pillar! and beholding, burn. 
Thou, cruelly responsive to their groan, 
For money columns show’st them thine of stone! 
On thee they gaze, in heart and pocket riven ; 
Thy summit, preaching patience, points to heaven! 
Let others praise thee—they can only hate— 
Let others vaunt thy form, and cloud-capped 
state ,— 

Still, still thou art, to their impoverish’d view, 
Nought but a huge, insolvent IO U!— 
But hold! why bear’st thou not e’en now on high 
His figure whom thou art bound to glorify ? 
Dost thou dislike the company of bronze? 
Or, art thou to those impecunious ones, 
(If, after all, thy granite sides can feel, 
And some few grains of softer stone conceal) 
Those hungered creditors, compassionate ? 
And so dost wait till they shall cease to wait ? 
If it be so, maintain the just delay, 
Till empty hopes shall change to solid pay ; 
Nor let the statue on thy top be planted, 
Until the public voice cry, ‘ York, you’re wanted !’ 
Do so, good Pillar! do as I have said— 
So shall my blessing be on thy bald head! 

G. D. 





Two Epitaphs, by Walter Savage Landor. 


Qui giace Rospigliosi, 
Il gentiluomo della ‘Toscana. 
In pessimi tempi poco sperando migliori, 
Non abbandond né I’ amico 
Né il sovrano né se stesso. 
Esigliato, spogliato, proscritto, 
Con Ferdinando Granduca stette solo. 
Immutabile, inflessibile, 
Vidde altri per altri mezzi alzarsi, 
E gli compianse. 


Passate ; e, se degni siete, 
Pregate per voi il riposo 
Che gode l umo giusto. 


Qui giace Don Neri de’ Principi Corsini. 
Oriondo da una famiglia antichissima 
Di usuraj stabiliti in Londra, 
Eseret anch’ esso il mestiere di cambia- 
moneta, 
Cambiando la moneta di Toscana 
Per quella di Francia, 
Quella di Francia per quella di Austria, &c. 
Colpito dal morbo bastonale, 
Ereditario nella casa, 





* Bishop of Osnaburgh. 
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E calpestrato dal popolo, 
Raccommandd a Dio le ossa rotte, 
Gli usuraj in vano ricercandole per relliquie. 


Passate, senza esecrazioni, senza immondizie; 
Illuogo é sacro, 
Anche per colui. 


PECCHIO AND PUDDING. 


“‘The plum pudding is a sweet compound of 
flour, eggs, milk, sugar, raisins, brandy, and beef- 
suit, which is e easily dige sted by means of a ride of 
twe nty miles ona high t trotting horse.””—Pecchio’s 
Observations in England, p. 355, note. 


On ty ride twenty miles ona hard-trotting horse, 

And you'll eat a plum-pudding, though greasy and 
coarse 5 

Go fourscore miles more on a frisky Welsh pony, 

And you'll swallow a sirloin, rank, stringy, and 
bony ; 

With a cool hundred more, (which just fifty times 
four is,) 

You’d bolt Pecchio himself, with his wonderful 
stories, IGNOTUS. 


On a fickle M.P. 


Why at his ratting make ye such a bother ?— 
Know ye not one good turn deserves another ? 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS, LATELY DECEASED. 


Eart Firzwitiiam.—Turts venerable, 
patriotic, and generous nobleman died on 
the 9th instant at his seat in Northampton- 
shire. The noble Earl was in his 85th 
year; he is succeeded in the title and 
estates by his eldest son, Lord Milton. 

Earl Fitzwilliam was born in 1748, and 
at the age of eight years succeeded to the 
title and a large fortune, with the expectancy 
of a still larger, being the presumptive 
heir to the extensive estates of his uncle, 
the Marquis of Rockingham. At the age 
of twelve he was sent to Eton school, where 
he was contemporary with Charles Fox, 
Lord Carlisle, and many other illustrious 
characters. Though he did not display 
talents as shining” as those of some of his 
companions, he was industrious in the 
pursuit of knowledge, and possessed an 
enlarged mind, and much liberality of 
sentiment. By his agreeable and generous 
disposition he endeared himself to his fel- 
low-scholars ; and his benevolence to the 


poor and unfortunate, to the widow and the’ 


orphan, is said to have been unbounded. 
His studies he finished at King’s College, 
Cambridge. In 1770, soon after he came 
of age, he married Lady Charlotte Ponson- 
by, the sister of the present Earl of Bes- 
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borough; an union which united him more 
closely with the great Whig families. 

With such an education and such prin- 
ciples, Lord Fitzwilliam was decidedly 
hostile to the war against America. In his 
opposition to it he displayed equal perse- 
verance and ability. When, at length, 
repeated disasters had awakened the nation 
toa sense of the folly and hopelessness of 
the contest, he redoubled his efforts, and 
the motions which he made, and the support 
which he gave to the motions of others, 
had no small influence in hastening the 
downfall of the ministry. Under the ad- 
ministration formed by his uncle, the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, Lord Fitzwilliam did 
not hold any office; but, in his senatorial 
capacity, he strenuously supported his 
friends; and when, after the death of the 
marquis, the court succeeded in producing 
a schism among the Whigs, his Lordship 
was one of those who most severely ar- 
raigned the conduct of Lord Shelborne, 
who had been made an instrument in pro- 
ducing that schism. “ Does the King need 
a confessor and a master of the ceremonies, 
and would he unite them in one,” said his 
Lordship, “let him choose the Earl of 
Shelborne. I know no one who can quibble 
more logically, or bow more gracefully.” 
It was the circumstance of Lord Shelborne 
lending himself to the schemes of the court, 
which provoked the Whigs to form their 
impolitic coalition with Lord North. When 
the united parties accomplished the expul- 
sion of Lord Shelborne, and again obtained 
the reins of power, Lord Fitzwilliam was 
intended to be the President of the Board 
of Commissioners for the management of 
India affairs, under the celebrated India 
Bill of Mr. Fox. That bill, however, 
caused the dismissal of the ministry; and 
it also destroyed, for many years, the 
influence which Lord Fitzwilliam had pos- 
sessed in the city and county of York. 
Till the year 1793, his Lordship continued 
to act with the Whigs; and at the period 
when the Regency question was in debate, 
he was the person whom they selected to 
fill the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. 

The progress of the French revolution at 
length produced another division among 
the Whigs. While Mr. Fox, Mr. Grey, 
and many of their friends, believed that 
England had nothing to fear from French 
ees! Mr. Burke, Mr. Windham, the 

uke of Portland, Lord Spencer, and Lord 
Fitzwilliam, were of opinion that those 
principles were fraught with danger to this 
country, and they accordingly quitted the 
party with which they had long acted, and 
lent their support to Mr. Pitt. In 1794, 
Lord Fitzwilliam was appointed President 
of the Council, and in the following year 
he was sent over as viceroy to Ireland. 
In - unhappy and misgoverned country, 


“~ 
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his presence was calculated to be produc- 
tive of the greatest benefit. Holding one 
of the largest estates in Ireland, he had 
always been popular there, for the manner 
in which he treated his tenants. He suf- 
fered no middlemen, or other extortion- 
ers, to grind the faces of the poor on his 
estates; he delighted to see his tenantry 
prosper, and was ever ready to succour 
such of them as stood in need of his assist- 
ance. It is no wonder, therefore, that his 
being chosen as viceroy should have given 
almost universal satisfaction. He was, 
besides, known to be friendly to the removal 
of those disabilities by which the Catholics 
were still degraded and irritated. The 
viceregal dignity was accepted by Lord 
Fitzwilliam only on condition that he should 
be at liberty to take all such measures as 
were necessary to conciliate the Irish. At 
the outset everything appeared to be pro- 
pitious. His Lordship began to put his 
plans in execution, by removing from office 
those who were obnoxious to the people, 
and filling their places by men of unexcep- 
tionable character. The nation, in return, 
gave him all its confidence and affection; 
and the Commons unanimously voted for 
the service of government a more liberal 
supply than had ever before been voted. 
But the hopes of Ireland were speedily 
destroyed. The fatal influence of those 
men whom Lord Fitzwilliam had removed 
was predominant, and the peace of Ireland 
was sacrificed to them. His Lordship was 
recalled, and the day of his departure from 
Dublin was a day of mourning, and almost 
of despair, to a vast majority of the Irish. 
On his return to England, he addressed to 
his friend, Lord Carlisle, two letters, stating 
the terms on which he accepted the vice- 
royship, and severely animadverted on the 
intrigues which had been carried on against 
him. These letters were made public, and 
nearly produced a duel between him and 
Mr. Beresford, who was the most prominent 
object of his animadversions. 

In 1806, during the short administration 
of the Whigs, Lord Fitzwilliam was Lord 
President of the Council. Since that pe- 
riod, his Lordship may be said to have 
gradually withdrawn from politics. In one 
instance, however, he came forward in a 
manner which drew upon him the ven- 
geance of the ministers. After the horrid 
massacre at Manchester, he was one of 
those who attended a meeting at York, to 
call for an inquiry into the circumstance, 
for which his Lordship was dismissed from 
the Lord-Lieutenancy of Yorkshire. 





Apmirat Lorn Exmovurn.—KEdward 
Pellew, Viscount Exmouth, was born 1757, 
at Dover, where the earlier years of his 
life were spent. His father, Samuel Pel- 
lew, of Flushing, near Falmouth, was a 
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Cornish gentleman, and in that county his 
son finished his education. He entered 
the navy before he was fourteen, and his 
first cruize was in the Juno, Captain Stott, 
who was sent to take possession of the 
Falkland Islands. He next went with the 
same officer, in the Alarm, to the Mediterra- 
nean, where in consequence of some dispute 
between his captain, himself, and another 
junior officer, he and the other midshipman 
were sent on shore at Marseilles, to find 
their way home as they could. He next 
sailed in the Blonde frigate ; then in the 
Carlton schooner, where he had the first 
opportunity of distinguishing himself; and 
his conduct in the battle on Lake Champlain 
gave earnest of his future career. On his 
return to England, after the convention of 
Saratoga, he was promoted to the rank of 
lieutenant. From the Licorne he joined 
the Apollo frigate, Captain Pownoll, then off 
the Flushing coast. In an engagement 
with one of the enemy’s cruizers, his cap- 
tain was killed by his side. The command 
thus devolving on Mr. Pellew, he continued 
the attack with unabated spirit, till the 
cruizer took refuge under the batteries of 
Ostend, then a neutral port, whose coasts 
our officers were strictly ordered to respect. 
On this occasion, the young Lieutenant 
was made Commander of the Hazard sloop. 
In 1782 he obtained his commission as 
Post-Captain, and from the Dictator, his 
first ship, was transferred to the Salisbury 
off the coast of Newfoundland. We must 
pause, on this less active station, to record 
a double instance of daring humanity; 
twice did Captain Pellew save the life of a 
fellow-creature, by jumping overboard while 
at sea, and rescuing the unfortunate object. 
The last time deserves especial mention, 
for he was suffering under, and weakened 
by, severe illness. The war now broke 
out with France, and his action with 
the Cleopatra, when in command of the 
Nymphe, was one of the most desperate 
ever fought ; ending with the signal defeat 
of the French ship. Captain Pellew now 
received the honour of knighthood, and was 
soon after appointed to the command of the 
Arethusa. Itis needless to enter into the 
details of his coast service, which was 
equally arduous and active; suffice it to 
say, that in 1795 the squadron he command- 
ed had taken and destroyed fifteen out of 
five-and-twenty sail of coasters while the 
remainder were driven for refuge among 
the rocks of the Penmarks. The next 
action, alike courageous and humane, which 
distinguished this excellent officer, was one 
which called forth plaudits from enemies 
as well as friends, and gained him the 
warm esteem,—the admiration of the whole 
civilized world. His rescue of the unfortu- 


nate crew and those on board the Dutton, 
at Plymouth, was an act of self-devotedness 
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and heroism such as it would be difficult 
even among British seamen to surpass, and 
as well as being engraven on the tablets of 
history, it afforded a subject for the exercise 
of an elegant poet’s pen. The corporation 
of Plymouth testified their sense of his 
noble conduct by presenting him with their 
freedom. Sir Edward Pellew was soon 
afterwards advanced to the dignity of a 
baronet, and appointed to the command of 
the Indefatigable. He next served on the 
expedition against Ferrol ; and in 1802 the 
Impeteux, which he then commanded, was 
dismantled. About this time Sir Edward 
was nominated a Colonel of the Marines, 
and in the same year returned member for 
Barnstaple. In the House he distinguished 
himself by his warm and manly defence 
of Earl St. Vincent. On the renewal of 
the war, he was appointed to the Tonnant, 
promoted to the rank of Vice-Admiral, and 
finally, named to the important office of 
Commander-in-Chief in India, a situation 


which he filled with his usual zeal and 
activity. On his departure for England, 


he received an address from the merchants, 
ship-owners, &c., of Bombay, expressing 
their acknowledgment of the protection 
he had afforded their trade. Sir Edward 
Pellew was next employed on the blockade 
of Flushing, and then appointed Command- 
er-in-Chief in the Mediterranean during 
the remainder of the war. In 1814 he was 
raised to the peerage by the title of Baron 
Exmouth, of Canonteign, in the county 
of Devon; immediately after, he became 
Admiral of the Blue ; and in 1815 was made 
a K. C. B. On the return of Napoleon 
from Elba, his Lordship proceeded to his 
command in the Mediterranean; assisted 
in the restoration of Joachin,. King of 
Naples; in reducing the rebellious Tou- 
lonese; and concluded treaties with Al- 
giers, Tunis, and Tripoli, for the abolition 
of Christian slavery. On his return to Eng- 
land, he found that the Algerines had violat- 
ed the treaty in the most flagrant manner. 
Government deeming it necessary to inflict 
signal chastisement on the refractory Dey 
and his nest of pirates, his Lordship embark- 
ed on board the Queen Charlotte for Al- 
giers, where it was soon found that to intim- 
idate, threats must be carried into execution. 
The records of the memorable Battle of 
Algiers are well known, and the honourable 
result of the action is duly appreciated. In 
this action Lord Exmouth was slightly 
wounded in the leg and the cheek ; his coat 
did not escape so well, it was cut to pieces 
by grape #nd musket balls. Lord Exmouth’s 
conduct and bravery were rewarded by the 
thanks of both Houses of Parliament, and 
he was raised to the rank of Viscount. Af- 
ter Sir Thomas Duckworth’s demise he was 
appointed to the chief command at Plymouth ; 





but since the year 1821, he had retired from 
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public service. Among the voluntary hon- 
ours conferred by his countrymen, we must 
mention that the City of London presented 
him with a sword, on which occasion he din- 
ed with the Ironmongers’ Company ; a very 
appropriate compliment to the conqueror of 
Algiers, as they are trustees of an estate 
of 2,000]. per annum, bequeathed many 
years since by one of their members, a Mr. 
Betton, for the ransom of British captives 
who may be enslaved by Barbary states. 
Mr. Betton had himself been taken by these 
ruthless pirates. T'wice the officers under 
his command have marked their esteem by 
presenting him with pieces of plate ; first, 
the flag-officers and captains in the Medi- 
terranean, and afterwads those of Algiers. 
But of all the glory he has reaped, and all 
the tributes which have been accorded to 
him, Lord Exmouth perhaps valued most the 
fame which had been derived from his con- 
stant exertions to improve the morals, and 
promote the religious instruction, of British 
seamen, and the still voice of approbation of 
his own conscience. In his own person he 
has shown that the Christian and the Hero 
are compatible ; and he has been indefati- 
gable in his endeavours to impart the same 
character to his fellow sailors. 

The gallant admiral is succeeded in his 
honours as Viscount and Baron Exmouth 
of Canonteign, county Devon, by his eldest 
son, the Honourable Captain Pownoll Bastard 
Pellew, R.N., whose heir-apparent, by his 
first marriage with a daughter of Sir George 
Hiliary Barlow, Bart., is serving as a mid- 
shipman in the Royal navy. His Lordship 
was G.C.B., and Knight of the foreign or- 
ders of Charles the Third of Spain, Fer- 
dinand and Merit of Sicily, and William of 
the Netherlands, and Elder Brother of the 
Trinity-house, D.C.L. He also enjoyed a 
pension of 2000/. per annum for his naval 
services, conferred on him by Act of Par- 
liament. In addition to many marks of pub- 
lic approbation, the officers under his com- 
mand at Algiers presented his Lordship 
with a superb sword, as a token of their ad- 
miration of his conduct. 





Sir Georce Datuas, Bart.—Sir George 
Dallas was the only brother of the eminent 
Judge and celebrated orator, the late Sir 
Robert Dallas, Lord Chief Justice of the 
Court of Common Pleas. Seldom has a 
family had the happiness of possessing two 
relatives equally remarkable for the highest 
intellectual qualities, blended with that mor- 
al excellence by which shining talents are 
ennobled Early in life, Sir George having 
embarked as a writer for Bengal, attracted 
by his abilities the sagacious eyes of Mr. 
Hastings, then sustaining, with a mind that 
triumphed over difficulty, the tottering fab- 
ric of our Eastern Empire. Appointed by 
Mr. Hastings to situations of high trust and 
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responsibility, which he filled with great 
distinction, he acquired during his residence 
in Bengal that perfect knowledge of Indian 
affairs, and those statesman-like views of 
Oriental polity, of which, in the course of 
his future life, he gave such luminous and 
able expositions. In these posts of honour- 
able elevation he enjoyed, throughout the 
civil service of the Company, a due celeb- 
rity for talent and attainment, while by the 
natives he was regarded with veneration for 
the suavity with which he tempered the ex- 
ercise of his important functions. Shortly 
after his return to England, Sir George 
Dallas was united to the Hon. Catharine 
Blackwood, youngest daughter of the late 
Sir John Blackwood, Bart. and the Baroness 
Dufferin and Claneboye. At the exciting 
period of the French revolution, his accom- 
plished mind was usefully exerted in de- 
fending with zeal and talent the menaced in- 
stitutions of the state; and he became one of 
the most popular writers in the Apti-Joco- 
bin, to which he contributed a series of 
papers much admired for strength of reason- 
ing, and graceful facility of style. The 
talent displayed in these and other publica- 
tions having given birth to an opinion of 
his capacity for public life, he was invited to 
offer himself as a candidate to the electors 
of Newport, which place he represented in 
Parliament for several years. He fre- 
quently spoke with eloquence and spirit in 
support of Mr. Pitt’s administration, obtain- 
ing on his first appearance a gratifying suc- 
cess which caused him to be mistaken for 
his distinguished brother, who was then in 
the full enjoyment of forensic popularity 
and renown. The last speech he made in 
public was delivered at the India House in 
1813, when the proposals of the ministry for 
the renewal of the charter were submitted 
to the general Court of Proprietors, and 
was universally considered a masterly dis- 
play of knowledge, argument, and elocution. 

A love of literature and taste for elo- 
quence, which through life he diligently 
cultivated, rendered the intercourse of this 
perfect gentleman as delightful as it was 
instructive. The graces which adorned his 
social character were such as made him in 
every circle an object of attraction and in- 
terest. A sweet and playful fancy, embel- 
lishing every subject that engaged it, im- 
parted to his conversation a peculiar charm. 
In manner a model of courtesy and refine- 
ment, he united a finished elegance with 
the natural impulse of a disposition fraught 
with candour, kindness, and _ sensibility: 
Of him it may with truth be said, “suaven 
sui memoriam reliquit,” for never did a life 
of virtue leave for sorrowing hearts to dwell 
upon a purer vein of tender recollection. 
By his marriage Sir George Dallas had sev- 
eral children, most of whom, in the bloom 
of youth and early promise, were gathered 
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before him to the grave. These afflictions, 
though poignantly felt, were supported by 
him with a tempered piety that increased, 
if possible, the attachment and admiration 
of his deeply sympathising friends. By 
them and by the surviving objects of his af- 
fection his loss will be bitterly lamented, 
as by all who knew him his memory will 
be cherished with that sincere and lasting 
veneration which exalted goodness must in- 
spire. 
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Vice-ApmiraL Winpsam—Was the eld- 
est son of the Rev. Dr. Lukin, Dean of 
Wells, and was born September 24th, 1768. 
He entered the navy in 1782, and was pro- 
moted to the rank of Post Captain 1795. 
During the revolutionary war, he command- 
ed the Standard 64, and the frigates L’Es- 
pion and Thames; in tlre latter he captured 
L’Actif, L’Aurore, and the Diable a Quar- 
tre,—all of 16 guns. The Thames was im- 
plicated in the mutiny at Spithead, 1797, 
but owing to the firm and judicious conduct 
of her Captain, was the first ship that sailed, 
although under orders for the West Indies, 
a most unpopular station from the preva- 
lence of the yellow fever—indeed he was 
remarkable for possessing the power of at- 
taching to his person both officers and men, 
and at the same time maintaining the high- 
est order and discipline in his ship. From 
the breaking out of the war in 1803, he was 
appointed to the Doris, and subsequently 
commanded the Gibraltar and Mars, in 
which latter ship he conspicuously shared 
the triumph of Sir Samuel Hood in the cap- 
ture of four heavy French frigates, 25th 
September, 1806. He was present at the 
reduction of Copenhagen, and remained un- 
der the orders of Lord de Saumarez until 
the year 1810, when, on the death of his 
uncle, the late Right Hon. W. Windham, he 
returned home, having been in succession to 
Mrs. Windham heir to his estates. He was 
last appointed to the Chatham, 74, and pro- 
moted to the rank of Admiral in 1814. We 
believe he closes by his death the list of 
those officers who served in the Valiant un- 
der the command of his present Majesty. 
Admiral Windham married in 1801, Anne, 
daughter to the late Peter Thellusson, Esq., 
sister of the late and aunt of the present 
Lord Rendlesham. His personal character 
was that of an acute, well-informed, open, 
frank, and good-humoured gentleman. He 
was in politics a Whig, and much regarded 
by the large circle of acquaintances, in- 
cluding high persons of all sides, with whom 
he maintained habits of friendly intercourse. 
He is succeeded in the estate of Felbrigg 
by his eldest son W. H. Windham, Esq., one 
of the Members for the Eastern Division of 
Norfolk. 





Mr. Anperman Wartuman.—This up- 
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right and active citizen died at his house in 
Russell Square, on the 6th instant. He was 
a native of a village near Wrexham, and 
born of parents of virtuous character, but in 
humble life. Losing his father when an in- 
fant, and his mother marrying again, he was 
adopted by an uncle, a respectable linen- 
draper in Bath, and put to the school of one 
Moore, a very ingenious man, the economy 
of whose school led all his pupils to acquire 
habits of public and extemporaneous speak- 
ing. Mr. Waithman was afterwards taken 
into the business of his uncle, and subse- 
quently obtained employment in the same 
line at Reading and in London. At length, 
at an early age, he married, and opened a 
shop at the south end of Fleet-market, 
whence his activity, crowned with success, 
enabled him to enter upon the capital premi- 
ses at the corner of Bridge-street and Fleet- 
street, where, in multiplied transactions, he 
always honoured the high character of a 
London citizen and tradesman. The ques- 
tionable morality of the war against France, 
and the great social mischiefs which it oc- 
casioned, led him, in the year 1794, to sub- 
mit a series of resolutions against the war, 
and in favour of parliamentary reform, to a 
numerous common-hall ; and, on this occa- 
sion, he displayed those powers of a natural 
though unpolished eloquence which baffled 
prejudice, and defeated an opposition which 
had been organized by all the influence of 
the Pitt administration. This spirited mea- 
sure, which was the first attempt to expose 
the delusion under which the war had been 
commenced, laid the foundation of his popu- 
larity and repute. He was soon after elect- 
ed into the common-council, where, for 
several years, he was at the head of a small 
minority, opposed to prejudice and corrup- 
tion, till his perseverance and the gradual 
effect of annual elections, converted his mi- 
nority into a majority, and for many years 
his mind and his principles, not his power or 
his undue influence, goverfed the measures 
of that patriotic assembly. In the British 
metropolis, he was considered, both at home 
and abroad, as a main director of those libe- 
ral and enlightened principles, for which the 
City of London, during the last five-and- 
twenty years, has been so much distinguish- 
ed, and so justly honoured. The deceased 
Alderman was at one period of his political 
life subjected to various prosecutions for 
libels on the part of the Tories. At a pub- 
lic meeting at Wrexham, Sir W. W. Wynn, 
with much generosity and right feeling, de- 
nied the charges against Mr. Waithman’s 
character, which his enemies had raised 
against him for base purposes. Mr. Waith- 
man had been four times elected M. P. for 
London. 





Jean Bapriste Say.—This eminent wri- 
ter, for a memoir of whom we are indebted 
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to the “ Atheneum,” was born in Lyons in 
the year 1767, and descended from a family 
of no mean celebrity in the commercial 
world. They were of the same extraction 
as the Saye and Sele family: the common 
ancestor of both being William de Say, who 
passed over from Normandy under the ban- 
ners of William the Conqueror.—Say was 
destined by his family to be a merchant, and 
the knowledge thus acquired proved of no 
little avail to him in after life, when he de- 
voted himself to the study of Political 
Economy. Being introduced to the cele- 
brated Mirabeau, the latter quickly dis- 
covered the abilities of his young friend, and 
employed him in editing the “Courrier de 
Provence,” and continuing his “ Lettres a 
ses Commettans.” After this, he was ap- 
pointed Secretary to Claviére, the French 
minister of finance. We next find him con- 
nected with Champfort and Guingené in the 
“Décade Philosophique, Littéraire, et Poli- 
tique ;” which made its first appearance in 
1794, and was the parent of the present 
“Revue Encyclopédique.” Champfort was 
unfortunate enough to fall under the ban of 
the Committee of Public Safety, and weak 
enough to destroy himself in prison; Guin- 
gené, too, one of the most elegant of French 
scholars, was, likewise, confined with his 
fellow-labourers, Roucher and Andrew Ché- 
nier. Say, though thus left single-handed, 
was too firm to abandon the good work 
which he had undertaken; and he, there- 
fore, enlisted Andrieux, Amaury, Duval, and 
others, in his cause. Upon the departure of 
Bonaparte for Egypt, Say was deputed to 
select the publications intended for the use 
of the savans who accompanied that memo- 
rable expedition; and, when the Hero of 
the Pyramids found his way back, and in- 
vested himself with the dignity of First 
Consul, he conferred the appointment of Tri- 
bune on Say, whose qualifications, as it 
subsequently appeared, were not peculiarly 
adapted for such an office. He hada strong 
aversion for the selfish and arbitrary princi- 
ples which the government of that day began 
to unfold, and it has been said, that he could 
ill brook the growing despotism of its chiefs ; 
in this state of his feelings, Say avoided 
taking much part in public business, but, 
happily for science, commenced that study, 
which forms the basis of his admirable 
“Traité d’Economie Publique ;’? a work 
which not only improved under his hand 
with every successive edition, but has been 
translated into most of the European lan- 
guages. He was now called upon to vote 
in favour of Napoleon’s assumption of the 
Imperial crown ; this he resolutely declined, 
and was in consequence deprived of the Tri- 
buneship, for which some compensation was 
made to him by the tender of Receiver- 
Generalship in the department of the Allier. 
He could not, however, be prevailed on to 





enter upon this new office, and nobly excused 
himself from “combining with the rest to 
plunder his native land.” Thus closing the 
scene of his official career, he once more 
embarked in mercantile life, as a manufac- 
turer, but not to the neglect of his favourite 
pursuit, which he enriched from time to time 
with a variety of minor publications, all 
equally tending to throw light and accumu- 
late important facts on the great and diffi- 
cult science of Political Economy. He was 
Professor of the School of Mechanics at 
Paris, where he delivered probably the most 
useful and perspicuous lectures on the 
economy of labour and manufactures, which 
have been ever given; and with these he 
closed his estimable length of days. 
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1. Principles of Geology : being an Attempt 
to Explain the Former Changes of the Earth’s 
Surface, by reference to Causes now in Opera- 
tion. By Charles Lyell, Esq., F.R.S., For. 
Sec. to the Geol. Soc., Prof. of Geol. to King’s 
Coll., London. In 3 vols. 8vo. Vol. I. Se- 
cond edit. 2. The Mosaical and Mineral Geo- 
logies Illustrated and Compared. By W. M. 
Higgins, F.G.S., &c. 8vo. 


WHIte we perfectly agree with Mr. Ly- 
ell that “ the identification of the objects of 
geology with those of cosmogony ” has been 
the most common and serious cause of re- 
tarding its progress as a science, and the 
principal source of all the errors, absurdities, 
and confusion which for many years cover- 
ed it with ridicule and contempt,—we yet 
are not surprised that firm believers in the 
Divine authority of the Mosaic account of 
the creation, and the chronology arising out 
of it, should have contemplated with dismay 
a study which, in their apprehension, was a 
practical contradiction of its statements, and 
a consequent invalidation of its claims. It 
would have been but fair if, in the spirit of 
true religion, which is ever a spirit of calm 
and patient inquiry, they had deferred their 
anathemas against geology till they had as- 
certained the true meaning of the inspired 
historian, and whether, indeed, there was 
anything really at variance between his 
narrative and the discoveries of this science. 

But were dogmatisers in faith half as 
anxious to bring their notions to the test 
even of the authority on which they rely as 
they are to impose them upon the implicit 
belief of others, religion and philosophy 
would mutally sustain each other, instead of 
appearing so often in a state of implied or 
avowed hostility. But this, perhaps, is ex- 
acting too much from poor human nature. 
Truth, from the beginning, has been forced 
to maintain a long-continued struggle with 
ignorance and prejudice, with error and 
falsehood. Bigotry and intolerance have 
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armed themselves against its pretensions; 
and its advocates have been doomed to utter 
its vaticinations in sackcloth and ashes, in 
dungeons and in flames. It was not till the 
facts of geology, too evidently to admit of 
denial, established the existence of a former 
world, that a critical examination of the Mo- 
saic account led to the conclusion that it 
contains nothing inconsistent with this ra- 
tional admission. Of this examination Mr. 
Higgins has given the result. He observes, 


‘The first chapter of Genesis, which contains 
all that God has revealed concerning the creation, 
may be divided into three periods. First, there is 
a statement that the heavens and earth were form- 
ed by God ; there is then a description of the earth 
previous to the days of creation ; and afterwardsa 
somewhat detailed account of the order in which 
the Almighty furnished the world during the six 
days.—All the sacred writers insist upon the cre- 
ation of the universe by God; he is the great uni- 
versal cause from which all things proceeded. 
Philosophy has discovered that it was the work 
of an Intelligent Being; but it is revelation alone 
that can teach his character and attributes.” 

After suggesting the probable reasons 
which led the writer of the book of Genesis 
to commence his narrative with the declara- 
tion that “in the beginning God created the 
heavens and the earth,” he goes on to re- 
mark, “this statement appears to be entire- 
ly distinct from all that follows.” Having 
asserted this grand fundamental principle of 
all religion, he represents the sacred histo- 
rian as describing “the state of the earth 
at the time which immediately preceded the 
days of creation.” The passage which, in 
our version, reads thus—“The earth was 
without form and void,” he says ought to 
be rendered—* But the earth was invisible 
and unfurnished.” He tells us that— 


“Mr. Penn’s excellent remarks upon this pas- 
sage have established this translation. ‘That 
celebrated phrase, tohu vabohu, on which fancy 
and system have so largely and unsubstantially 
built, is not of certain signification, as has most 
inconsiderately and unwarrantably been assumed 
or pretended ; for we find the most ancient inter- 
pretation of it, as delivered by native translators, 
uniformly maintained, both in the Jewish and 
Christian Churches, for above six hundred years 
after their time: which prescription constitutes 
as solid and secure an evidence of the primitive 
signification of the terms as the most punctilious 
criticism, founded on reason, can require or desire 
in any language. Those words which our version, 
conforming to later translators, has rendered 
‘without form and void,” are rendered by the old- 
est Jewish interpreters, aopatos Kal ukaTackevacros, 
—invisible or unapparent, and unfurnished or un- 

rovided. So, also, they were interpreted by the 
earned Jew, Philo; and that Josephus, whom Je- 
rome calls “a Hebrew skilled in sacred learning 
from his infancy,” understood the first of these 
words to signify invisible, is manifest from his para- 
phrasing it “‘ not coming into view.” And Jerome 
avowedly regarded this as the established interpre- 
tation so late as the close of the fourth century ; 
for, in this commentary on the fortieth chapter of 
Isaiah, he says, “In the beginning of Genesis, 
where it is written, ‘ but the earth was invisible 
and unfurnished,’ the other interpreters have 
translated ‘ but the earth was void and nothing.’ ” 





“ There are two facts which we would deduce 
from this statement by the inspired historian : 
that the world was created at some indefinite pe- 
riod before the commencement of the six days; 
and that it was created at once, without the in- 
terference of any secondary causes. 

“That the beginning does not refer to the first 
day spoken of by Moses is certain ; for it is not 
mentioned as a part of’ the creation in the enume- 
ration of that day’s work; but we are, on the con- 
trary, informed, that on the first day it was in ex- 
istence, though unfurnished and covered with 
water. The term beginning, therefore, is indefi- 
nite, and it may refer to the preceding day, or to 
thousands of years. ‘T'o guesses there would be 
no end; for one would be as authorized to assert 
the truth of his conjecture as another ; and, at 
last, must leave the decision of the question to the 
results of an examination into the constitution of 
the globe. 

“ This is the province of geology ; and from this 
source only can we hope to decide the question, 
and to determine the state of the earth during the 
period which intervened between its creation and 
the beginning of the six days.” 

We make no apology for this quotation. 
Had the enlightened views which it devel- 
opes been entertained a century ago, geolo- 
gy would, in all probability, have long ere 
this attained to the eminence of a science. 
We quite concur with Mr. Higgins in opin- 
ion, “that a theory of the formation of the 
earth ought to be only a detailed description 
of the Mosaic history,—a finished picture 
from the outline sketch which the Jewish 
legislator has given us.” 

This view of the subject opens free scope 
to philosophical inquiry ; and we are happy 
to observe that the grand principle of Mr. 
Lyell’s work is in perfect accordance with 
it. No longer restricted by the term of six 
thousand years to account for the phenome- 
na which science has to investigate in rela- 
tion to the appearances of the earth pre- 
sented to the mind that would trace their 
origin, and the general laws which have pro- 
duced them, the geologist may range through 
millions of ages without exposing himself to 
the charge of impugning the authority of 
a divine revelation. “The former changes 
of the earth’s surface may be explained by 
reference to causes now in operation ;” and 
philosophy and revelation go hand in hand 
together. 

Mr. Lyell has succeeded in furnishing the 
geological student with the history of the 
science from the commencement of its 
rudest hypothesis to the present moment. 
He has traced with a master-hand all its 
changes and fluctuations ; and has worked 
out of the whole confused mass a consistent 
theory. By patient inductions he has estab- 
lished principles, and laid the foundation on 
which a superstructure will ere long be 
reared which will defy the vicissitudes of 
time. He has assumed that the laws of 
Nature are unchangeable ; that the agen- 
cies now at work are precisely the same 
that existed from the beginning, and that 
they produce the same results. All his 
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facts and reasonings go to establish this as- 
sumption. We scarcely remember to have 
read a work which compresses so much 
varied and valuable information into so 
small a compass; which affords so much de- 
light to the mind, by opening so wide a field 
for rational speculation and important dis- 
covery. 

Of his enlarged and comprehensive views 
as a philosopher, our space will only allow 
us to present our readers with the following 
specimen ; it shows that the sciences belong 
to one family, and that they are mutually 
dependant upon each other :— 

“As it is necessary that the historian and the 
cultivator of moral or political science should re- 
ciprocally aid each other, so the geologist, and 
those who study natural history in physics, stand 
in equal need of mutual assistance. A compara- 





tive anatomist may derive some accession of 
knowledge from the bare inspection of the remains | 
of an extinct quadruped; but the relic throws 
much greater light upon his own science when he | 
is informed to what relative era it belonged, what 
plants and animals were its contemporaries, in 
what degree of latitude it once existed, and other | 
historical details. | 

“A fossil shell may interest a conchologist, | 
though he be ignorant of the locality from which 
it came ; but it will be of more value when he | 
learns with what other species it was associated, | 
whether they were marine or fresh water; wheth- | 
er the strata containing them were at a certain | 
elevation above the sea; and what relative posi- | 
tion they held in regard to other groups of strata ; | 
with many other particulars, determinable by an 
experienced geologist alone. On the other hand, 
the skill of the comparative anatomist and conch- | 
ologist are often indispensable to those engaged 
in geological research, although it will rarely 
happen that the geologist will himself combine 
these different qualifications in his own person. | 

“Some remains of former organic beings, like | 
the ancient temple, statue, or picture, may have 
both their intrinsic and their historical value; 
while there are others which can never be ex- 
pected to attract attention for their own sake. A 
painter, sculptor, or architect, would often neglect 
many curious relics of antiquity, as devoid of 
beauty, and uninstructive with relation to their 
own art, however illustrative of the progress of 
refinement in some ancient nation. It has, there- 
fore, been found desirable that the antiquary 
should unite his labours to those of the historian ; 
and similar co-operation has become necessary in 
geology. 

“The field of inquiry in living nature being 
inexhaustible, the zoologist and botanist can rare- 
ly be induced to sacrifice time in exploring the 
imperfect remains of lost species of animals and 
plants, while those still existing afford constant 
matter of novelty : they must entertain a desire 
of promoting geology by such investigations; and 
some knowledge of its objects must guide and di- 
rect their studies. According to the different op- 
portunities, tastes, and talents of individuals, 
they may employ themselves in collecting partic- 
ular kinds of minerals, rocks, or organic remains ; 
and these, when well examined and explained, 
afford data to the geologist, as do coins, medals, 
and inscriptions to the historian.” 


We earnestly look for the completion of 
this invaluable undertaking, which has hith- 
erto been conducted with such admirable 
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Of Mr. Higgins’s short treatise we would 
also speak in terms of no light approbation. 
The following closing paragraph forms an 
appropriate conclusion to this our brief no- 
tice of a science, which, if properly studied, 
cannot easily be overrated :— 

“Tn investigating the ancient history of the 
globe, the mind should be separated at once from 
all prejudices, and the reason should guard it from 
the influence of imagination. It is a subject 
which, pursued by an enlightened mind, fixes the 
attention and delights the reason. If the anti- 
quary can feel an interest in explaining the almost 
obliterated traces of art and civilization, still 
greater will be the delight of removing the obscu- 
rity which hangs over the history of our globe ; 
and, by deductions from a series of observations, 
to connect the broken fragments, which are pre- 
served in the word of truth, to direct our inves- 
tigations and develop its revolutions. Genius 
may here find its resource, and may expend all its 

wers with increasing delight. At present we 

ave only an indistinct view of the history of the 
world we inhabit ; but when its various revolu- 
tions shall be determined, and the character of its 
past inhabitants explained, it will present the 
finest display of Almighty power, and the capacity 
of human intellect, that literature has ever pro- 
duced, or science has ever afforded.” 


The Inferno of Dante, translated by Ichabod 
Charles Wright, A. M. 8vo. 

We suspect that the “Inferno,” in modern 
days, has been more talked of than read. 
This is to be regretted; for, if genuine poe- 
try is to be found anywhere, it flows and 
brightens along the pages of this remarkable 
work. We are well aware that perfectly 
to understand its allusions, to enter into its 
design, to feel its sublimity, and to relish its 
beauties, a considerable knowledge of Italian 
history and literature is previously required. 
It is certain that no poem, since the revival 
of letters, has had a more extended and per- 
manent influence in furnishing materials to 
subsequent poets, in exalting their concep- 


| tions, and refining their taste, than the “ Di- 


vina Commedia” of Dante ; which yet was 
considered by his countrymen so erudite and 
obscure, that an institution was established 
in Florence for its elucidation, and a public 
stipend assigned to a person appointed to 
read lectures on it. The critical disserta- 
tions that have been written upon Dante 
are almost as numerous as those to which 
Homer has given birth. In what estimation 
he was held by the father of English poetry, 
is attested by the pathetic story of “ Hugelin 
of Pise,” in the “ Canterbury Tales,” which 
he thus concludes— 


“ Of this tragedie it ought ynough suffice ; 
Whoso wol here it in a longer wise 

Redeth the grete poete of Itaille, 
That highte Dante, for he can it devise 

Fro point to point; not a word wol he faille.”” 


That our readers may enjoy the contrast 
between the ancient and modern versions 
of this tale of horror, we present them with 
extracts from Chaucer, and Mr. Wright’s 
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translation. This also will enable them to 
form a judgment of the manner in which the 
latter has executed his task :— 
« And ona day befell, that in that houre, 
Whan that his mete wont was to be brought, 
The gailer shette the dores of the toure : 
He hered it wel ; but he spoke right nought. 
And in his herte anone ther fell a thought, 
That they for hunger wolden do him dien ; 
‘ Alas!’ quod he, ‘alas that I was wrought !’ 
Therewith the teres fellen fro his eyen. 


His yonge sone, that three yere was of age, 

Unto him said, ‘ Fader, why do ye wepe ? 
When will the gailer bringen our potage ? 

Is ther no morsel bred that ye do kepe ? 

I am so hungry that I may not slepe. 
Now wolde God, that I might slepen ever, 

Than shuld not hunger in my wombe crepe ; 
Ther n’is no thing, sauf bred, that me were lever.’ 


Thus, day by day, this childe began to crie, 
Til in his fadre’s barme adoun it lay : 

And said, ‘ Farewell, fader! I mote die ;’ 
And kist his fader ; and diede the same day. 
And whan the woful fader did it sey,— 

For wo his armes two he gan to bite ; 

And said, ‘ Alas! Fortune, and wala wa! 

Thy false whele, my wo, all may I] wite !’ 


His children wenden, that for hunger it was 
That he his armes gnowe, and not for wo ; 
And sayden, ‘ Fader, do not so, alas! 
But rather ete the flesh upon us two ; 
Our flesh thou yaf us, take our flesh us fro, 
And eat ynough.’ Right thus, they to him seide. 
And, after that, within a day or two, 
They laide him in his lappe adoun, and deide. 


Himself dispeired, eke for hunger starf. 
Thus ended is this mighty Erle of Pise ; 
From high estat Fortoune away him carf.” 


Mr. Wright’s Translation. 
“When I awoke, ere morn its rays had shed, 
I heard my sons, who with me were confined, 
Sob in their slumbers, and cry out for bread. 
Full cruel art thou, if thou canst conceive, 
Without a tear, what then came o’er my mind! 
And if thou grieve not, what can make thee grieve ? 


They were awake : and now the hour drew near 
Which had been wont to bring their scant re- 
past ; 
And each was pondering o’er his dream of fear, 
When, from within the dreadful tower, I heard 
The entrance underneath with nails made fast. 
I gazed upon my boys, nor spake a word ;— 


I wept not ; for my heart was turned to stone. 
My children wept; and little Anslem cried, 
‘What ails thee, father? strange thy looks are 
grown.’ 
Yet still I wept not—still made no reply— 
Throughout that day, and all the night beside, 
Until another sun lit up the sky. 


~ 


But when a faint and broken ray was thrown 
Within that dismal dungeon, and I viewed 


In those fair looks the image of my own. 

Then both my hands, through anguish, did I bite ; 
And they, supposing that from want of food 

I did so, sudden raised themselves upright, 


And said, ‘ Oh, father! less will be our pain 
If thou wilt feed on us. Thou didst bestow 
This wretched flesh ;—’tis thine to take again.’ 
Then was I[ calm, lest they the more should grieve. 
Two days all silent we remained !—Oh! thou 
Hard earth, why didst thou not beneath us cleave ? 


Four days our agonies had been delayed, 
When Goddo at my feet his body threw, 
Exclaiming, ‘ Father, why not give me aid?’ 
He died ;—and, as distinct as here I stand, 
I saw the three fall, one by one, before 
The sixth day closed ;—then, groping with my 
hand, 


I felt each wretched corse ; for sight had failed. 

Two days I called on those who were no more; 
Then hunger, stronger e’en than grief, prevailed.— 
This said, aside his vengeful eyes were thrown, 

And with his teeth the skull again he tore, 
Fierce as a dog, to gnaw the very bone.” 

Mr. Wright’s introduction is well written, 
and presents a simple and consistent sketch 
of the design of this great poem, on which 
he has lavished so much pains, but in his 
translation we discover.much less of the se- 
vere and sublime spirit of the original than 
we could desire. Mr. Wright has wisely, 
| we think, abstained from entering into the 
| discussion of those minor points, which, not- 
| withstanding all the labour and lore of Jearn- 
led commentators, must for ever remain in 


|obscurity. He justly remarks,— 


“ To those who take up the ‘ Divina Commedia’ 
| for the sake of its poetical beauties, the solution 
| of the curious questions which are now at issue 

in the literary world is of comparatively little im- 
portance. An allegorical allusion to this life the 
poem may, indeed, be supposed to contain; for if 
it be true that wicked men on earth are perpet- 
| ually suffering from the effects of their own evil 
passions, and that departed spirits, in their separate 
| state of existence, prior to the final judgment, re- 
tain their former feelings,—then, in a poem of 
this description, a resemblance must necessarily 
exist between the condition of the dead and the 
living, independent of any design or intention of 
the author. By the contemplation of departed 
spirits deriving joy or misery in the next world 
from their conduct in this, Dante aimed at excit- 
ing men to the practice of virtue, and hoped to see 
the goodness of the Lord in the land of the living.” 

Mr. Wright is evidently enamoured of his 
theme, and his translation is remarkably ele- 
gant. He wants spirit and pathos, however; 
and Dante, to be understood and felt, must 
still be read in his native tongue. The 
great Italian looks not well in his modern 
English garb. 





Nights of the Round Table; or Stories of 
Aunt Jane and her Friends. Second Series. 
12mo. 

The second series of these“ Nights of 





the Round Table” is quite equal to the for- 
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mer. The tales are written with the same 
moral purpose, and delineate life and man- 
ners and general nature with great truth 
and feeling. “The Quaker Family” is 
fraught with instruction, conveyed in a style 
of great simplicity and beauty: we wish it 
had not reminded us too vividly of the 
touching story of “ Andrew Cleaver,” in the 
“Chapters on Churchyards,” and “'The On- 
ly Son” of William Kennedy ;—the resem- 
blance is so strong as greatly to weaken its 
claim to originality; and though we acquit 
the fair writer of intentional plagiarism, 
she ought to have known that the ground 
had been previously occupied. While 
“The Quaker Family” is much too long, the 
remaining tales—‘* The two Scotch Wil- 
liams,” and “The Little Ferryman”—are as 
much too short. The last tale, however, is 
sketched with great power, and some of its 
delineations are in the author’s best man- 
ner. We hope to meet her again, and an- 
ticipate the pleasure of passing a few more 
delightful evenings round her social table. 


The Works of Robert Hall, A. M., with a brief 
Memoir of his Life, by Dr. Gregory; and 
Observations on his Character as a Preacher, 
by John Foster. Published under the super- 
intendence of Olinthus Gregory, LL.D., 
F.R.A.S8., Professor of Mathematics in the 
Royal Military Academy. 8vo. London, 1832. 
Vol. VI. 

The late appearance of this volume is to be 
ascribed to a melancholy event,—the lament- 
ed death of Sir James Mackintosh. Sir 
James was the intimate friend of the late 
Mr. Hall, and had kindly consented, at the 
request of Mr. Hall’s family, to pay a last 
tribute to his memory by drawing up a me- 
moir of his life, and a sketch of his charac- 
ter. From the intimacy of such minds 
what might not have been expected! The 
eloquent survivor, under the influence of 
hallowed feelings and tender recollections, 
giving spontaneous utterance to the emo- 
tions of grief and friendship, and raising an 
imperishable monument to the worth of 
departed greatness. But, alas! such is the 
lot of humanity: these gifted and most 
estimable individuals now repose together 
in the tomb! Their “purposes are broken 
off.” The duty which Sir James Mackin- 
tosh was not permitted to perform, naturally 
fell upon Dr. Gregory, and he has discharg- 
ed it with talent and fidelity. The biogra- 
pher has done justice to his subject, and 
this is saying a great deal: for Mr. Hall 
was certainly amongst the most remarka- 
ble men of the age. His genius was of 
the highest order, and his character as a 
minister of Christianity not only blameless, 
but exemplary. It was to Mr. Hall that 
Dr. Parr applied the description which had 
been given of Bishop Taylor:—* He has the 
eloquence of an orator, the fancy of a poet, 
the acuteness of a schoolman, the profound- 
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ness of a philosopher, and the piety of a 
saint.” The ablest and best men of all 
parties since his lamented departure have 
vied with each other in doing homage to 
his excellence. But that which by many 
will be viewed as most honourable to his 
fame, is a flippant and malignant attack 
made upon him in a recent number of the 
“ Quarterly Review.” The censure of such 
men is praise indeed. Mr. Hall was an 
intellectual giant, and they could not meas- 
ure his dimensions: he was the ardent 
friend of liberty, and they sickened at the 
spectacle ; he was the enemy of intolerance, 
and they hated him. Mr. Foster’s obser- 
vations on Mr. Hall’s character as a preach- 
er are profound and eloquent. If we do 
not agree with him in all his opinions and 
reasonings, we unfeignedly admire his man- 
ly independence, his originality of thought. 
The younger clergy of all our churches 
would do well to listen to his instructions. 
Our pulpits would then be better filled, and 
sermons would not be the dull common- 
place things they too frequently are. The 
portion of the volume which contains Mr. 
Hall’s reported sermons, taken in short-hand, 
exhibits his eminent powers, but not to the 
best advantage; and were it not for the un- 
equalled specimens published by himself, 
posterity would be unable to form any ade- 
quate idea of the capacities of his mind. 
We trust, for the sake of his family, and 
the spirited publishers of this complete edi- 
tion of Mr. Hall’s works, that it will prove a 
remunerative speculation. It is certainly 
the most splendid monument that could 
have been reared to perpetuate his name, 
and will be lasting as the language of the 
country which gave him birth. 


The Young Christian’s Guide to Confirma- 
tion ; being Familiar Lectures on the Baptis- 
mal Vow, the Creed, the Ten Commandments, 
the Lord’s Prayer, and the Lord’s Supper, with 
an Introductory Address to each, intended as a 
Preparation for young Christians previous to 
their being presented tothe Bishop to be Con- 
firmed. By the Rev. W. TT. Myers, A. M., 
Curate of Eltham, &c. &c. London. 


The Society for Promoting Christian 
Knowledge numbers among its publications 
we do not know how many treatises, exhor- 
tations, and homilies, on the subject of Con- 
firmation. We hope that the candidates 
for this solemnity in the Church of England, 
especially in the provinces, where confir- 
mation is something very like “a holy fair,” 
will profit by these earnest and continued 
endeavours of their reverend instructors. 
Mr. Myers’ work comes in among the many, 
and though the subject is somewhat thread- 
bare, he has really produced a very respec- 
table and useful manuel, which those for 
whose benefit it is particularly intended 
would do well to “read, mark, learn, and in- 
wardly digest.” We are not high church- 
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men, and we hate intolerance, whether in a 
cathedral or a meeting-house. We are 
glad to perceive that the tone of the clergy 
is considerably more moderate than it was 
a few years since. We hope they will 
furnish us with books of theology and devo- 
tion in accordance with the liberal spirit of 
the times. We dislike the pride of assump- 
tion. The Protestant Church of England 
and Ireland may, as to its offices, be a very 
good Church; but it rather surfeits us 
when a clergyman tells us they are “ incom- 
parable.” We tell him that judicious revis- 
ion would make them better; and that, 
“incomparable” as they are, they must be 
harmonized and rendered consistent with 
each other before they wil be regarded by 
enlightened churchmen with unmingled 
satisfaction. 


The Cabinet Cyclopedia. Conducted by the 
Rev. Dionysius Lardner, L L. D., F.R S. 
L. & E., &e. Sc. §e., assisted by Eminent 
Literary and Scientific Men.——- Natural Phi- 
losophy.— Treatise on Heat. By the Rev. 
Dionysius Lardner, L L., &c. 12mo. 
Enthusiasm in philosophy converts sci- 

ence into a religion; the expounder of its 
mysteries becomes the priest of Nature, 
and we listen to him with equal reverence 
and delight. On whatever subject Dr. 
Lardner employs his pen he writes “ cona- 
more :” his earnestness of manner, and en- 
tire abstraction from everything but the 
matter in hand, fix the attention and awak- 
en the ardour of his readers; and they are 
caught by the philosophical spirit ere they 
are perhaps aware of its existence. The 
present “Treatise on Heat” is confirmatory 
of this remark. It is the first time that this 
important branch of science has been sys- 
tematically exhibited in a distinct and sepa- 
rate treatise. Dr. Lardner dwells on its 
comparative importance, and, we think just- 
ly, places its claims above light, electricity, 
and magnetism, which have each been ele- 
vated to the dignity of a characteristic 
name and place in general physics. 

“Light,” he observes, “is, soto speak, an ob- 
ject rather of luxury than of positive necessity. 
Nature supplies it, therefore, not in unlimited 
abundance, nor at all times and places, but rather 
with that thrift and economy which she is wont 
to observe in dispensing the objects of our pleas- 
ures, compared with those which are necessary 
to our being; but heat, on the contrary, she has 
a in the most unbounded plenteousness. 

eat is everywhere present ; every body that exists 
contains it in quantities without known limit ; 
the most inert and rude masses are pregnant with 
it ; whatever we see, hear, smell, taste, or feel, is 
full of it. To its influence is due that endless 
variety of forms which are spread over, and beau- 
tify the surface of, the globe. Land, water, air, 
could not for a single instant exist as they do in 
its absence ; all would suddenly fall into one 
rude, formless mass—solid and impenetrable.” — 

Anda great deal more the Doctor elo- 
quently deposes on the qualities and virtues 





of this universal agent. He warms upon 
the subject as he proceeds; and, having 
painted it in glowing colours, he enters mi- 
nutely and clearly into all the details of its 
operations, and gives us all the light which 
its in the power of philosophy to derive 
from heat. 


Biographical Sketch of Joseph Napoleon Bo- 


naparte, Count de Survilliers. 


This volume meets the public eye bya 
somewhat circuitous route. Abel Hugo, 
first a page, and afterwards an officer, of 
Joseph Bonaparte in the Spanish campaigns, 
writes a summary of the events which placed 
that individual on the throne of Spain. This 
summary, and many other similar works, fur- 
nish the matter of an article in the “ North 
American Review.” The article is translat- 
edinto French bya “Young Patriot ;” and 
reaches us eventually as a separate publica- 
tion with some addition, in its present form. 
The visit of the Count to England is, of 
course, the immediate cause of its appear- 
ance. It contains much that is highly inter- 
esting ; indeed, we have rarely met witha 
more pleasing record than the detail of the 
improvement effected, and the evils exter- 
minated, in the accession of Joseph Napo- 
leon to the throne of Naples. He seems to 
have striven hard to render himself a real 
benefactor to the people amongst whom his 
lot was for a time cast. The concording 
testimonies of General Lamarque, General 
Foy, Bernardin de St. Pierre, and General 
Lafayette, sufficiently show the estimation 
in which the Count has been held by those 
competent to judge. It appears from a note 
prefixed to the volume, addressed by him to 
the French editor, and apparently of recent 
date, that he “still adheres with inviolable 
fidelity to the declaration made by the 
French people in the 13th year of the Re- 
public (1804), until the moment that the na- 
tion shall please to decide otherwise.” That 
declaration, it is well known, established the 
regining power in the line and family of 
Napoleon and his brother Joseph; now, by 
the death of young Napoleon, the next in 
succession. He claims it seems “as long 
as the nation shall not have adopted another 
form of government.” But we refer those 
who are anxious aboutthe restoration of the 
Napoleons to the book itself. 


The Journal of the Royal Geographical Soci- 
ety in London. Vol. II. 


The second volume well supports the 
character of the Society. It is filled with 
most interesting matter, and deserves the 
attention of all who are gratified in observ- 
ing the ardent mind of man urging him on 
through every difficulty in the career of dis- 
covery and invention. The most careless 
reader must feel pleasure in examining the 
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valuable stores placed here before him by 
the indefatigable exertions of men who 
have braved every danger and inconvenience 
to extend the bounds of geographical sci- 
ence. Among the most valuable papers is a 
View of the Progress of Interior Discovery in 
New South Wales, by Allan Cunningham, 
Esq., which gives a most interesting account 
of the expeditions of Oxley, Hume, the 
writer, and more recently (in 1829) of Cap- 
tain Sturt, in order to explore the country 
generally, and more especially to trace some 
of its mysterious rivers. Captain Sturt 
traced the Macquarie far beyond the place 
where Oxley had hunted it into an apparent- 
ly interminable morass, and found that it ul- 
timately joins the Darling, a salt-water 
river, of whose course little is as yet known. 
The Darling is considered the largest river 
of New South Wales, and Captain Sturt 
supposes that it ultimately forms a junction, 
after traversing the country ina 8S. W. di- 
rection, with the river Moraumbidgee, in the 
south of Australia. Mr. Cunningham says 
that not more than one-sixth part of the 
country it as yet explored. A very curi- 
ous paper is that on the Valley of Poi- 
son, in Java, where, within a circumfer- 
ence of half mile, the air possesses the pro- 
prieties of the well-known Grotta del Cane, 
near Naples. It is covered with skeletons of 
human beings and various sorts of animals. 
Without further specification, where all is 
valuable, we cordially recommend this vol- 
ume to our readers. 


Macintosh’s History of England. Vol. IT. 
We ought to have noticed the volume 
before, if it were only to remark upon the 
lamented loss of him who commenced, but 
did not complete it. That distinguished in- 
dividual, whatever may be said of his quali- 
fications for writing history as tried by the 
two previous volumes, could not have failed, 
we feel persuaded, in producing a work of 
which, viewed as a whole, his country would 
have been proud. His extensive legal knowl- 
edge, his devotion to historical pursuits, his 
ethical turn of mind, his calm and compre- 
hensive judgment, all well fitted him for 
the work. The faults he has committed 
arose more from circumstances than from 
himself. He was not the sort of man to fur- 
nish volumes by a given day of a given month, 
and, when spurred on to make the attempt, it 
might have been expected that he would 
sometimes stumble. We feel persuaded that 
this is the true reason for the complicated sen- 
tences, the disorderly collocation of words, 
&c., of which one finds frequent instances 
in the previous volumes. If any body should 
have been foolishly led to imagine from 
some such passages that Sir James Macin- 
tosh could not write English as well, per- 
haps, as himself, let him turn to the “ Vin- 
dicie Gallice,” “the Essay on the Law 





of Nations,” and, perhaps, especially to 
“the Essay onthe History of Ethical Phi- 
losophy,” prefixed to the “Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” and we are quite sure they will 
be inclined to speak, as Gibbon does with 
regard to Hume, of those “inimitable beau- 
ties” which impress the reader with positive 
despair of ever being able to rival them. 


The Principles of English Grammar. By 
Williaw Hunter. Glasgow. 

This is not such a book as the “Profes- 
sor of Logic, Moral Philosophy, and Rhetor- 
ic, Andersonian University,” should have 
presented to the public eye. Not that there 
is not much that is valuable mixed up with 
the mass of information that it contains, 
but the book, as a whole, can scarcely be 
pronounced an improvement on its prede- 
cessors; while the conceit which palpably 
pervades it, gives it an air by no means at- 
tractive in our eyes. Continual references 
by an author to his own works are very of- 
fensive to our notions of propriety. Mr. 
Hunter has in this small volume given us 
no fewer than one-hundred and twenty-six 
such references. Every where one is met 
by “See my ‘Anglo-Saxon Grammar;” 
and the absurdity—we cannot help so char- 
acterizing it—is carried to a still higher pitch 
by the introduction of questions upon the 
matter of these, in all probabilty, unknown 
works. The pupil is asked (p. 5) “how 
many letters there are in the Anglo-Saxon 
tongue, and how they are pronounced ?” and 
referred to “my ‘Anglo-Saxon Grammar’ ” 
for the answer. There are many points 
which we could discuss with the author did 
our limits permit. We have, however, only 
room to say, that we do not see the utility 
of employing two pages of an elementary 
work to show us how we articulate the let- 
ters of the alphabet; that we do not be- 
lieve the diminutive termination in “ gos- 
ling” is ing, we conceive it to be lng; 
that we doubtif patriotism and friendship be 
collective nouns; that the instance Ken- 
riculus (p. 17) does not prove (though brought 
forward for the purpose) that words end- 
ing in kin are diminutives ; in fact, it would 
occupy too long to correct a tithe of the 
blunders of the author and printer togeth- 
er; with errors evidently typographical 
the book swarms. The only part of it 
which we can praise is the department as- 
signed to the discussion of offences against 
propriety and purity of language. Here 
much may be found that is ingenious. 


The Life of William Cowper, Esq. ; compiled 
from his Correspondence, and other Authentic 
Sources of Information. Containing Remarks 
on his Writings, and on the Peculiarities of 
his interesting Character, never before publish- 
ed. By Thomas Taylor. 8vo. 

This is the only complete life of Cowper. 

Hayley’s four volumes and Dr. Johnson’s 
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two have chiefly supplied Mr. Taylor with 
his materials. He says that “he has at- 
tempted not only to bring the substance 
of these six volumes into one, but to 
communicate information respecting the 
poet which cannot be found in either of 
these works.” He adds, likewise, towards 
the close of the preface, that “he has made 
free use of all the published records of 
Cowper within his reach, besides availing 
himself of the valuable advice of the Rev. 
Dr. Johnson, Cowper’s kinsman, to whom 
he respectfully tenders his grateful acknowl- 
edgments for his condescension and kind- 
ness in undertaking to examine the manu- 
script, and for the useful and judicious hints 
respecting it he was pleased to suggest.” 

While we do not hesitate to say that Mr. 
Taylor’s work is pre-eminently superior to 
those which preceded it as a faithful and com- 
prehensive record of the great subject of 
which it treats; and, while we admire the 
frankness with which he assures his readers 
that it is chiefly, if not entirely, a compila- 
tion, we cannot but reprehend what ap- 
pears to us the great injustice of purloin- 
ing so largely from the recent work of Mr. 
Colburn; and surely it would have become 
Dr. Johnson, who received from the pub- 
lisher a very handsome sum for the copy 
right, to have hinted to Mr. Taylor that to 
embody his own work in his manuscript was 
far, very far indeed, overstepping the limits 
prescribed by the law in cases of literary pro- 
perty. Mr.Colburn’s consent ought to have 
been asked and obtained before such whole- 
sale plagiarism had been committed. 


Fifty-one Original Fables, with Morals and 
Ethical Index; Embellished with Eighty-five 
Original Designs, by R. Cruickshanks. Also, 
a Translation of Plutarch’s Banquet of the 
Seven Sages, §c. 8vo. 

These Fables are of unequal merit. Some 
of them are excellent. The preface is an 
exceedingly good essay on the origin, nature, 
and design of the fable. The Banquet of 
the Seven Sages is worth all the book 
besides ; and the illustrations are in the best 
stile ; as engravings on wood, they are most 
beautiful specimens of the art in its present 
advanced state. Can it ever be better ? 


The Three Histories: the History of an En- 
thusiast ; the History of a Non-Chalant ; the 
Hi of a Realist. By Mrs. Fletcher (late 
Miss Jewsbury). Second Edition. 12mo. 
The sale of a large impression of this in- 

teresting work is no mean evidence of its 

value in public estimation ; and the judgment 
of the public is seldom wrong, especially 
when an author has not been puffed into 
notice by the arts of mercenary bookséllers. 

The present edition of “The Three Histo- 

ries” reflects great honour upon the liberality 

of the publishers: the price is reduced one- 





third,—from nine shillings to six. It is an 
elegant volume, and may be placed on a 
drawing-room table, or given as a present, 
and will not disgrace the beautiful annuals 
and other ornamental works with which it 
may be associated. Mrs. Fletcher’s hon- 
neymoon is passed, and we hope she will 
have leisure to resume her literary labours; 
Mr. Fletcher is not entitled to a monopoly 
of her admirable talents, who from an en- 
thusaist has become a realist, and will 
never, we are persuaded, degenerate into a 
non-chalant. 


Schinderhanness, the Robber of the Rhine. 
By Leitch Ritchie. 


We know not whether to criticise this 
clever production as a romance ora melo- 
drama, perhaps they mean the same thing ; 
for, after all, a melo-drama is only a wild 
romance put into more extended action— 
such is undoubtedly the “Robber of the 
Rhine” from the commencement to the ter- 
mination thereof. It might be called a book 
ina bustle: and yet we hardly know how 
Mr. Ritchie could have introduced repose, 
without destroying the brilliant energy with 
which the volume is animated—it is spark- 
ling and spirited throughout; but we would 
fain see how the author would have painted 
in the female characters which at present 
are too sketchy and vague to enable us to 
judge if he be skilled in the delicate and 
difficult knowledge of the female heart. 

Lise is a sweet bride for a brigand, and 
carries our sympathies with her as far as 
she goes; the lady of the story is more 
spirited and decided than well-bred gentle- 
women are in general; but there is some- 
thing much more to our taste in the fascinat- 
ing being who loves the Jew, with a purity 
and simplicity singularly touching and 
truthful: this fair girl would have been one 
of the most skilful and delightful sketches 
in modern novels, but for the unhappy 
incident of her kissing the soldier. Lise 
might have kissed a whole garrison, and 
there would have been nothing revolting in 
it. The stately lady herself might have 
condescended to such a familiarity upon an 
occasion, and the plea of “state necessity” 
might justify her as it has done others; but 
the trembling, loving, delicate creature, 
who comes upon us “like the breath of the 
sweet south,” could not have submitted to 
the degredation even to save her husband ; 
she would sacrifice her life joyfully, to 
procure him a small advantage, but a being, 
constituted as she is described, could not 
submit to the pollution of a rude kiss. We 
are really angry at this incident, because it 
was in no degree necessary to the develop- 
ment of the story, the escape could have 
been managed without it, and the ideal 
beauty of the character preserved. The 
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men are more perfectly drawn than the 
women, and the author manages them bet- 
ter: Schinderhannes is the beau-ideal of a 
brigand. We shall love the Rhine and its 
blue waters a thousand times better for 
Leitch Ritchie’s sake ; and, though we have 
no sympathy with “Peter the Black,” inas- 
much as he is a species of “Coburg” hero, 
yet he is of great use to the story,—a dark 
fore ground, throwing out the gentler parts 
with good effect. Decidedly, the finest and 
most successfully delineated character of the 
whole book is the Jew; the conception and 
development of that one creation proves 
the author a man of no ordinary mind, and 
Mr. Ritchie deserves peculiar praise for the 
pains he has bestowed thereon; for it is 
evident, that his talent lies more in the 
formation of a perfect whole as regards ac- 
tion, than in the delineation of character; 
you feel, in general, that his dramatis per- 
sone are come to play their parts, not that 
the situations arise out of circumstances, 
for which, as in real life, they cannot always 
be prepared. Nevertheless, the book, as 
we have said, is sparkling and spirited, 
creating a breathless interest, and realising 
the expectations its announcement excited. 
We observe the editor does not repeat his 
invitation to the halt, the maimed, and the 
blind, to be delivered of their MS. for the 
benefit of Messrs. Smith and Elder: has one 
little month taught him wisdom ? 


The Life of Sir William Hoste. 2vols. 

There is no class of men in the world so 
justly and so highly appreciated, and yet so 
litle understood, as seamen. We read 
about them, we occasionally meet with, and 
mix with them; we look upon them as 
especially chartered by the Almighty to 
protect our country and defend it, where 
only it is accessible to invasion. We re- 
spect them, we sympathize with them (as 
well as we know how). Nota breeze blows 
heavily over the land that we do not put up 
a silent, but not less earnest prayer for 
those who are on the sea ;—in a word, there 
isa warm nook in the heart of every true 
Briton, that might be called “the sailor’s 
home.” And yet, of those sailors, during 
the greater portion of their lives, how little 
do we know! 

The heroic actions of our seamen occupy 
only a short period of the most celebrated 
man’s existence; and the long weeks, 
months, and years, spent by our brave tars 
on the ocean, are passed under circum- 
stances, and in occupations, with which even 
now, when so much has been written on the 
subject, we are only very partially acquaint- 
ed. We therefore owe a debt of gratitude 
to every one who adds to our store of infor- 
mation. There is so much good feeling, so 
much simplicity of heart, mingled with such 
excellent bravery in every page of these 
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interesting records, that we cordially thank 
Lady Harriette Hoste for rescuing them 
from that oblivion which the name of her 
gallant husband can now never know. 

Sincerely do we lament that he was so 
soon removed from the scene of much 
earthly glory. To those who had the ad- 
vantage of his personal acquaintance, as 
well as to the young aspirants for naval 
honours, Sir William's memoirs will prove a 
most valuable record and menitor. 


FINE ARTS. 


British InstiruTion.—-The exhibition of 
works of art in the Gallery of the British Institu- 
tion opened early in the month, Taken as a 
whole, it is the best we ever noticed, although 
there ‘has not been so large a contribution as 
heretofore on the part of artists established in re- 
putation. There are, however, fewer inferior 
productions than usual; and we observed mani- 
fest improvement in many of the exhibitors of 
former years. Mr. E. Landseer, Mr. Etty, Mr. 
Constable, Mr. Briggs, and Mr. Howard, are the 
members of the academy who have sent their pro- 
ductions ; and among the more eminent of the 
other contributors are Mr. Uwins, Mr. Knight, 
Mr. G. Hayter, Mr. Webster, Mr. Von Holst, Mr. 
Clater, Mr. Hofland, Mr. M’Clise, Mr. Lee, &c. 
M’Clise’s picture of Mokanna unveiling before 
Zelica, (from Lalla Rookh,) is beyond question the 
gem ofthe season. We never recollect a young 
artist making so great a “ sensation,” or rising so 
rapidly to the highest station in his profession, the 
most envied honours of which he is doubtless des- 
tined to share. 

The Associated Painters in Water Colours.— 
We are happy to find that our anticipations have 
been realized. This society has succeeded in its 
object ; a sufficient sum has been collected among 
the friends and professors of art, and the exhibi- 
tion will open in Old Bond-street, early in April. 


THE DRAMA. 


Drury Lane.—WE have hada good deal of 
bustle and novelty during the past month at the 
“great houses ;”’ but the most delightful treat at 
this theatre has been the revival, or rather ap- 
pearance, of Mozart’s immortal “‘ Don Giovanni” 
in an English dress. To Mr. Beazley was assign- 
ed the difficult task of translating, or writing, 
English words to Italian music; thus uniting a 
gay, bounding, graceful Italian greyhound in the 
bonds of unlawful matrimony with a stiff, cross, 
crabbed English bull-dog. Critics though we be, 
we have not the heart to criticize him or his poe- 
try after such an exertion: he has taste and Reel 
ing ; but there are some things over which neither 
taste nor feeliug can triumph. It would be much 
easier to find fault with his poetry than to write 
better. We therefore dismiss the scrutiny alto- 
gether; and for once congratulate the manage- 
ment on the possession of an admirable orchestra. 
Will Mr. Braham oblige us with his secret for the 
preservation of perpetual youth? He sang and 
acted the animated air, “Fin ch’ an dal Vino,” 
with a glowing gaiety that warmed every bosom 
in the theatre. In other portions of the music, 
the melody, the oie breathing melody, was 
wanting, both in his lower and his upper tones; 
but still he is the Braham, who, like the youth in 
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Sir Philip Sidney’s Arcadia, “never should grow 
old.”” Madame de Meric, whose voice seems 
capable of every modulation, and is excellent in 
them all, exerted herself to the uttermost, and did 
not, when we heard her, suffer a note of the di- 
vine music to lose its expression. Her enuncia- 
tion of our guttural English is admirable, and her 
conception of the character of Donna Anna was 
perfection. Mrs. Wood’s “ Zerlina” was in 
many parts finely sung, but the buoyancy of heart 
and manner, which constitute the life and fresh- 
ness of the character were wanting. She did not 
bound on the stage in all the abandon of happy 
enjoyment; she was too tame, too measured in 
her movements ; in fact, the character is as much 
and essentially Italian as Shakspeare’s Juliet, and 
requires much discrimination to perform it com- 
me il faut, without at the same time violating the 
proprieties of an English audience. Her “ Vedrai 
Carino” was something to remember as long as 
we live. Mr. Phillips is too heavy for Leporello ; 
he has more humour than wit in his acting, but 
there is no English singer now on the stage who 
could do more justice to the gossamer Italian.* 
Miss Betts, notwithstanding the host of talent she 
had to contend with, acquitted herself, as she 
usually does—well ; but we protest against Elvira 
running away from her convent in pink satin and 
feathers. There is not one of even Mozart’s 
operas that comes so laden with the golden feel- 
ings of our youth as thissame Don Juan. And 
Stanfield’s glorious pencil contributed so judici- 
ously to the illusion, that but for our barbarous 
language, we could have fancied ourselves in sight 
of the statue, where the soft moon-light touches 
the scenery with its silver beauty, and sheds its 
chastened light on all around. The opera alto- 
gether is a delightful treat, full of the depth and 
passion of the great Maestro, and yet sparkling 
with his youtful and bright imaginings. They 
have had O. P. riots at this theatre; and Captain 
Polhill’s manager speechified without effect until 
the cause of umbrage was removed. 
- “The Sleeping Beauty” has been another nov- 
elty, or called a novelty, though we most strenu- 
ously object tothe introduction of any thing but 
incidental Ballets at a house originally intended 
for the production of the Legitimate Drama, des- 
pite the attractions of Mademoiselle Duvernay, 
which are certainly of a very high order, both as 
regards her personal charms and acquired accom- 
lishments. ‘ The Sleeping Beauty” is only an 
es on the “ Lions of Mysore ’’—neither 
had any business at Old Drury. Got up, as all 
spectacles must be, at an enormous expense, and at 
variance with the taste of that class of persons 
who frequent, or ought to frequent, an English 
Theatre, they may “ draw” for a few nights, but 
in the end can cay “draw ” down destruction on 
the heads of their misguided producers. This we 
should have thought had been already proved ; but 
we have not now to learn that there are those 
who never grow wise by experience. A Ballet at 
the Opera, where Ballets ought to be, and a Ballet 
at each of the English Theatres, where they ought 
not to be! we shall see in a little time how it will 
all terminate! We cannot honestly, wish such 
a system success, particularly as many of our own 
actors, whose talent lies in their head, not their 
heels, are pretty nearly consigned to starvation, 
to enable foreigners to star. Nevertheless we 
detract not from the merit of the fair artistes. 
Mademoiselle Ancellin improves, and is now, part 
Taglioni—part Heberle. Of Mademoiselle Du- 


* Towards the close of the month a Mr. Martin 
took the place of Mr. Phillips, and made by far the 
most successful debut of the season. He has many 
of the best requisites for the profession. 
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vernay we think most highly ; she possesses grace 
and elegance, as we have stated, of the highest 
order ; we hope soon to see her at the Opera. The 
dresses and decorations of the “ Sleeping Beauty” 
are truly superb; and the scenery, when we re- 
member who is the magician (whose pencil has 
all the qualifications of a fairy’s wand) that has 
produced it, need pre pos. be pronounced “ won- 
derful in beauty,”’—it could not be otherwise. 





Covent GarpEen.—Mr. Peake has produced a 
new drama at this theatre, of which, by this time, 
all our readers have heard: it is called the 
“Smuggler Boy,” the word and character of the 
boy having been introduced to accommodate the 
piece to Miss Poole, who is an extraordinary mix- 
ture of youthful feeling and matured’ judgment. 
The plot is as follows: The family of St. Brieux, 
though noble, has for many years been connected 
with a band of smugglers on the coast of Brittany. 
Paul Count de St. Brieux, otherwise Paul the 
Smuggler, is suspected by the band of treachery. 
He has been absent eighteen months, has married 
and had an heir, and has been seen by their spies 
in regular attendance on the minister at Paris. 
On his return he is summoned to a meeting of 
the smugglers, and compelled to place his infant 
son in their hands as a hostage for his fidelity. 
The chateau is attacked by the troops of the 
government, and defended by the smugglers, who 
escape with the child, leaving the son of the com- 
manding officer of the district among the slain, 
and thus terminates the first Act. At the open- 
ing of the second we find the Count and Countess 
returned from Gaudaloupe as Colonel and Madame 
Valry, the Count having sunk his former name 
and station, and acquired rank and reputation in 
the army. His own description, as the proscribed 
Paul the Smuggler, is placed in his hands as Col- 
onel Valry, to be read at the head of his regiment, 
which is now employed in Brittany to suppress 
the smugglers, who have again made head. A 
smuggler boy, called Devilskin, is taken prisoner, 
but escapes from the troops, and climbing through 
a window into the house where Madame Valry 
is staying, implores her protection. He is dis- 
covered, but escapes again, flies to his mountains, 
and ultimately proves to be the lost heir of St. 
Brieux. The Smugglers are overcome, and their 
dying chief denounces Paul as the murderer of 
the young officer slain in ActI. His innocence, 
however, of that crime is proved by another smug- 
gler, and his subsequent services induce the court 
and jury to recommend him as a fit object for the 
royal clemency. Such is the outline of this 
legitimate melodrama, if we may so designate an 
entertainment containing much broad farce, 
which is cleverly given by Mr. and Mrs. Keeley. 
Much as we appreciate Miss Poole’s talent, we 
do not like to see this precocious child forced and 
dressed into such a part : we would not mar the 
innocence and happiness of youth by so early an 
acquaintance with vice; and though we are well 
aware that the stage is no hot-bed for virtue, yet 
we would not have a child, and more particularly 
a girl, thrust into immorality under the very eye 
of the public. Mr. Haines manifested much tal- 
ent in his allotted part, and the choruses were in 
Mr. G. H. Rodwell’s best style. It only remains 
for us to prophesy that the Smuggler Boy will not 
outlive the season. 

The grand spectacle of “ Kenilworth” has been 
produced here, with the tribe of opera dancers 
and opera dresses. Well may the bills say that it 
is “from the King’s Theatre;” the ballet was 
most certainly an absurdity worthy foreign growth, 
but it was a grievous profanation to graft it upon 
our own beautiful Kenilworth. Darnley, Ear. of 
Leicester, pirouetting before the proud Elizabeth 
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of England on one leg!—dancing into the good 
graces of the maiden queen, who loved him not 
over-wisely, and bounding with a hop-step-and-a- 
jump, into the susceptible heart of Amy Robsart ! 
What would the manager think of getting up the 
Reform Bill in the same style of excellence—Lord 
John and Earl Grey dos a dos, while Mr. Cobbett 
and Mr. O’Connell performed demi queue de chat 
for the amusement of an enlightened audience. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Society or LITERATURE. At a meet- 
ing of this Society held on the 6th instant, the 
Secretary read a “ Dissertation on the origin of 
the Primitive Sphere of the Greeks,” by Isaac 
Cullimore, Esq. It is well known that the prin- 
ciples whereby Sir Isaac Newton endeavoured to 
remodel ancient history rest on the description of 
what is usually denominated “ the primitive 
sphere of the Greeks,” furnished by the astrono- 
mers Eudoxus, Aratus,and Hipparchus, combined 
with a tradition preserved by Clemens and Dioge- 
nes Laertius, that the sphere was constructed for 
the use of the Argonauts by Chiron and his con- 
temporary Museus,—a tradition which is at issue 
with the evidence of all sober history, and alto- 
gether confuted by the fact of the adoption of 
nearly the same system of asterisms by all civilized 
nations, from the remotest antiquity. Newton, as 
well as his opponents, Souciel, Bedford, &c., de- 
termined, however, to see nothing but “ the histo- 
ry of the Argo and her gallant crew” delineated 
in the heavens, have therefore identified the ages 
of the sphere and of the voyage of Jason—the for- 
mer at the expense of history, and the latter at 
that of astronomy. History refers this famous 
expedition to the middle of the thirteenth century 
before the Christian era; while the description 
of the sphere answers to the state of the heavens 
about the middle of the tenth. To the latter age 
Newton accordingly lowers the voyage of the 
Argo, and assumes this as a basis for the general 
shortening of ancient chronology ; while Souciel 
and Bedford, rejecting the evidence of astronomy, 
raise the sphere to the historical age of the expe- 
dition. 

The place of the colures being spoken of by Hip- 
parchus as the middle of Aries, Libra, Cancer, 
and Capricorn (i. e., the 8°, or middle of the con- 
stellations), the opponents of Newton have as- 
sumed, to support their theory, that the middle, or 
15°, of the signs is to be understood—a difference 
in time of from four to five centuries. Mr. Culli- 
more, however, proves, both from the coincident 
voice of ancient writers, and from astronomical 
calculation, that the 8° was the place of the col- 
ures in the sphere of Eudoxus. There Eudox- 
us himself placed them, in the fourth century B.c., 
as Columella informs us. There, also, they were 
placed by Meton and Euctemon a century earlier ; 
and by Sosigenes, Manilius, Columella, Ovid, and 
Pliny, during the two centuries which immediate- 
ly preceded and followed the Christian era. It 
follows that, whatever was the source of this 
original sphere of the Greeks and Romans, it was 
adopted by both nations, without any regard to 
the changes in the longitudes of the stars. The 
tenth century B. c., to which calculation refers 
the coincidence of this sphere, with the celestial 
phenomena, is a complete blank as regards Gre- 
cian history and science ; and this blank descends 
below the Olympic era, B. c. 776. Newton accord- 
ingly admits that betwe2n the Argonautic era and 
the time of Thales, about B.c. 600, we know 
nothing of the state of Grecian astronomy. This 
chasm in the records of science extends to 330 





years, according to Newton, and to about twice 
that time if we follow his opponents; both par- 
ties nevertheless assume the observations of Chi- 
ron, the traditioned author of the sphere, tu have 
been preserved and transmitted during the whole 
of it with perfect accuracy. 

The present writer consequently takes his stand 
at the dawn of Grecian astronomy, in the days of 
Thales, and proceeds to show that this philoso- 
pher obtained his knowledge of the heavens in 
Egypt ; and that his pupil, Anaximander, was the 
constructer of the earliest Greek sphere of which 
there is the remotest historical trace ; the labours 
of Anaximander being continued by Clearchus, 
and soon afterwards adopted by Meton and Eucte- 
mon,as above. Weare thus directed to Egypt 
as the source whence Thales imported his knowl- 
edge of the sphere ; and to that nation Herodotus, 
and all sober historians, refer the origines astron- 
omice of Greece. But the Egyptian elements of 
science could not have been brought into Greece 
earlier than the first international communication ; 
and this intercourse is known to have begun with 
the arrival of the Carian and Ionian auxiliaries in 
aid of King Psammeticus, about the year B. c. 
672, a little before the birth of Thales. 

What, then, was the state of the Egyptian 
sphere in this age? We find that the latest delin- 
eation of it, of which history has presented any 
account, was that by King Nicephos the Wise, 
the immediate predecessor, except one, of Psam- 
meticus, the limits of whose reign fall between 
the years B.c. 686 and 672. 

Mr. Cullimore shows, that, according to princi- 
ples developed by him in a previous memoir, the 
Egyptian colures intersected the 8° of the cardinal 
signs, from the year B.c. 676 to 575—an interval 
coincident not only with the reigns of Psammeti- 
cus, Nicephos, &c., but with the greater part of 
the lives of Thales and Anaximander. And that 
this was the last correction of the sphere of 
Egypt appears from the fact, that Sosigenes, the 
Alexandrian, who assisted Cesar in the reforma- 
tion of the Roman calendar, 600 years later, still 
placed colures in the 8° of the signs. It follows 
that the state of the Egyptian sphere, and that 
of the Greeks and Romans, was identical, from 
the age of Thales to that of Pliny; and that the 
origin of the latter has been at length demonstra- 
bly detected. 


Royat Asiatic Society. The Chevalier 
Clot Bey was introduced to the meeting by the 
Chairman, in an energetic speech, which gave an 
interesting view of the labours of this gentleman, 
who is a native of France, and now fills the situa- 
tion of principal surgeon to the Pasha of Egypt, in 
the costume ofwhich rank he appeared at the 
meeting. Among other benefits conferred by this 
individual on Egypt, he has educated three hun- 
dred young Arabs in his own profession, one of 
whom accompanies him. Sir Alexander passed 
a very high eulogium onthe Pasha of Egypt, for 
the liberal and enlightened manner in which he 
patronizes the natives of all countries indiscrim- 
inately, who can improve in any way the condi- 
tion and resources of his country. The Chevalier, 
in returning thanks for his reception by the meet- 
ing, expressed his regret that the shortness of his 
stay in England would not allow him to pay so 
much attention as he could wish to the institutions 
of the country ; but said, that the high opinion he 
had formed of our nation was fully borne out by 
his limited experience. He concluded by offering 
his services to the Society, en his return to Egypt, 
in any way they could be made available. 

Society oF Arts. At a recent meeting of 
this society, a paper was read by Mr. Aikin on the 
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gaseous substances used for artificial light and the 
manufacture of gas. In our notice of this tllustra- 
tion we must be very brief. The practical details 
of the manufacture of gas, with descriptions of the 
retorts, tubes, tanks, ‘hydraulic-mains, &c. with- 
out the drawings, the exhibition of which accom- 
panied Mr. Aikin’s discourse, would be uninter- 
esting to the most acute reader. The application 
of elastic fluid, or gas, to the purpose of affording 
artificial light is of modern invention, though 
from an early period its existence was acknowl- 
edged ; for what is the blaze of a coal fire but the 
burning of coal-gas ? In 1739, a Fellow of the 
Royal Society first discovered the inflammable na- 
ture of coal-tar ; in 1746, further advances were 
made ; and, some time after, the Earl of Dundon- 
ald obtained a patent for the manufacture of gas 
and coke ; but it may be fairly said, that until its 
introduction by Mr. Windsor, who lit what was 
then the Lyceum Theatre in the Strand, and one 
side of Pall-mall, with gas, the extent of its use- 
fulness as an artificial light was not understood. 
A chaldron of coal, after remaining about eight 
hours in the retort, yields from 10,000 to 14,000 
cubic feet of gas the difference in quantity arising 
from the quality of the coal : a loss, varying from 
224 to 344 per cent., takes place, and it becomes 
coke. About one cwt. of tar is also extracted, 
together with a quantity of ammoniacal liquor, 
from which is made sal ammoniac, and other 
chemical compounds. 





LectTurRE on JacoTot’s System oF Epuca- 
TI0oN.—Two lectures have been given by Mr. 
Joseph Payne, at the Grove-House, Camberwell, 
to a numerous and respectable audience, on Ja- 
cotot’s system of education, entitled universal 
instruction. The following is an abstract :—M. 
Jacotot, a native of Dijon, also professor of 
French, at the University of Louvain, made many 
interesting experiments, which ended in the es- 
tablishment of a system embracing these princi- 
ples. 1. That the pupil should be made as much 
as possible an agent in his own instruction ; he 
learns under the direction, but not by the expla- 
nation of his teacher.—2. That the pupil should 
be made completely master of one thing (one 
book, one model, &c.) to serve as a sort of nucle- 
us, around which other things may be collected 
and retained.—3. That this one thing well known 
should serve to interpret and explain other things 
imperfectly or not at all known.—4. That a habit 
of correct and natural association should be as- 
siduously cultivated.—5. That the mind should 
in all cases be taught by ascending from facts to 
principles.—-6. That the memory should al- 
ways be — considered as the purveyor 
tothe judgment.—7. That the natural faculty of 
imitation should be extensively exercised.—8. 
That what is learned should be continually brought 
into use, i.e. that the principle of reproduction 
should be in constant operation —9. That the 
process of very frequent repetition is absolutely 
necessary in elementary instruction.—10. That 
practice makes perfect. The general direction of 
the system—learn something thoroughly, and re- 
fer everything else to it, was explained, and the 
results of the plans on the continent and in the 
country, were shown from official reports; ac- 
counts of the Lecturer’s own successful experi- 
ments, &c. An improving note from Lord 
Brougham was read, as also a letter from an 
English officer, who had witnessed very satis- 
factory effects of this system in Halifax, Nova 
Scotia. The practice of all men of cultivated 
minds, and great attainments was shown to be 
in accordance with the principle of the system ; 
the advantages of being “‘the man of one book ” 
were pointed out, and the old saying, cave ab 
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homine unius libri, elucidated. The process by 
which the pupil of Jocotot’s system is made “ the 
man of one book” was explained in detail, and 
some compositions of the Lecturer’s pupils read. 
The audience, which, by the way, on the first 
evening, were put iato a thoroughly damp room 
by the directors of the establishment, evinced b 
the most marked attention the interest they took 
in the subject. 


—_— 
VARIETIES. 


Expedition in search of Captain Ross.—The 
following is an outline of the present plan for 
conducting this interesting expedition :—The ex- 
pedition is to consist of two officers and eighteen 
men, part to be engaged in this country and part 
in Canada, all of them inured to fatigue, and 
well accustomed to the duties they have to per- 
form. Several of Captain Back’s late compan- 
ions on Sir John Franklin’s last voyage have al- 
ready volunteered to embark on the present en- 
terprise. They will leave Livenpeal so as to 
reach Montreal by way of New York by the 10th 
of April. Some days will then be spent in en- 
gaging Canadian voyagers as steersmen and guides, 
and in preparing the usual equipment. The 
route to be pursued is the ordinary one for the 
fur-traders, by the Outaway, French River, the 
Great Lakes, Lake Winepeg, &c., to Great Slave 
Lake, being a distance from Montreal of about 
2500 miles, which may, it is expected, be accom- 
plished early in July. The mode of travelling on 
the lakes is in a large birch rind canoe, which at 
Fort William will be changed for smaller canoes, 
adapted for river navigation. At Cumberland 
House the party will embark in batteaux, which 
are better calculated for conveying the pemmican. 
This, which will form their most certain food, is 
made from the flesh of Buffalo, moose, or rein 
deer, dried and pounded with a proportionate quan- 
tity of fat ; and when well prepared it will keep 
good for years ; scraped and boiled in snow water, 
it forms a palatable and nutritious soup. At 
Slave Lake, Indian guides and hunters will be ob- 
tained to accompany the party to the Great Fish- 
ing River. The most eligible spot for winter 
residence having been selected, a certain number 
of the people will be appointed for erecting the 
necessary buildings, and the hunters and fisher- 
men employed to store up provisions, while Cap- 
tain Back will proceed himself, without loss of 
time, down the river in a light canoe, with a 
crew of eight men, well armed. As the river 
flows through the barren lands of nearly equal 
elevation with those north of Fort Enterprise, it 
is expected its course, like that of the Copper 
Mine, will be interrupted by rapids, or cascades. 
This cruise will quate Captain Back to survey 
these, so that on his return to the winter estab- 
lishment they may construct boats combining the 
qualities of the river and the sea navigation. As 
far, also, as the season will permit, Captain Back 
expects that his visit to the sea will give him an 
opportunity of communicating with the Esqui- 
maux, and of obtaining, if not intelligence of Cap- 
tain Ross, at least much information of the direc- 
tion of his course the following summer. Having 
passed the first winter, they would start for sea 
the moment the ice breaks up; and if the opinion 
which Captain Back has been led to entertain, 
from an inspection of the maps traced by the In- 
dians, of the mouth of the river between 68 and 
69 parallels of latitude be correct, they would 
then be less than 300 miles from the wreck of the 
Fury, and, under favourable circumstances, little 
or no doubt can be entertained of their being able 
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to reach it. Hf, contrary to their hope, no trace 
of Captain Ross should be discovered on arrivin 
at the wreck of the Fury, and the season shoul 
be far advanced, it would be necessary they 
should retrace their way to winter-quarters ; and 
in so doing they would embrace every opportunity 
of erecting land-marks and signal-posts on peaks 
and capes, to arrest the attention of the wander- 
ers to the notes deposited beneath, detailing the 
position of their fort, and the means adopted for 
their relief. On the disruption of the ice in the 
following spring, the expedition would again be 
on the shores of the Polar Sea, and its researches 
be resumed in a different direction from that pre- 
viously taken; every Esquimaux hut weal be 
minutely inspected, in the hope of finding some 
token of the fate of their countrymen. “ The 
gratification,” observes Captain k, “ which 
the promoters of the expedition will experience, 
should even a single British seaman be rescued 
from a melancholy fate by their means, will am- 
ply repay them for their exertions and outlay ; 
while, even if no such happy fortunes should at- 
tend their researches, the geographical knowl- 
edge that must be obtained, and the scientific in- 
formation resulting from a course leading nearl 
over one of the magnetic poles, will, it is haped, 
show that the enterprise Se not, even in this 
case, been undertaken in vain.” 





Agricultural Improvement Institution.—A so- 
ciety has been lately established, aad under very 
high patronage, for the purpose of giving to the 
destitute, but industrious poor, useful and profit- 
able employment. The society proposes to effect 
this great good by establishing home colonies on 
the model of the celebrated Dutch farms at Fred- 
eric’s-oord. From an estimate lately laid before 
Parliament, it me that 15,000,000 acres of 
land, capable of cultivation, are now lying waste in 
the United Kingdom. The objects of the society 
are, to obtain tracts of this waste land by gift, 
grant, or purchase ; to divide the same into small 
portions, and to Jet these pene to the poor at 
a low rent, furnishing to the occupiers such im- 
plements and instruction, as shall enable them 
to bring the land into profitable cultivation, and 
eventually to repay all expenses incurred by the 
society, and by continued industry and frugality 
to acquire a competence for themselves. The 
first outlay of the society is to be defrayed by sub- 
scriptions : and we mention this, because we feel 
that such a Society is entitled to the support of 
all who desire, not only for the poor themselves— 
and humanity requires something from us—but 
for the moral improvement of society, that the 
condition of the Section classes should be im- 
proved, and that every able and willing labourer 
should have the just reward of his industry. An- 
nual subsciptions, as low as ten shillings, are re- 
ceived, and entitle the subscribers to be present, 
and to vote at all general meetings. 





A new route to India.—A Mr. Waghorn, who 
has been exerting himself to procure a quick com- 
munication with India, is about to sail for Malta, 
from whence he will proceed to Alexandria, in 
order to make arrangements for crossing the des- 
ert to Suez. Should his plan be carried into ef- 
fect, he calculates that he may be able to reach 
— within forty-five days after leaving Fal- 
mouth. 





The commissioners for building new churches 
have made their twelfth annual report. They 
state that at the time of their last report 168 
churches and chapels had been completed, in which 
accommodation had been provided for 231,367 
— Since that time 20 churches and chap- 
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els have been completed, capable of accommo- 
dating 26,361 persons; so that, on the whole, 
188 churches or chapels have now been com- 
Paap and therein accommodation provided for 
257,728 persons, including 142,121 free seats. 
The commissioners state further that there are 
19 churches and chapels now building, and that 
they have approved plans for building 8 more. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


Government have permitted a patent to be taken 
out for distilling spirits from Mangel Wurzel, 
which was atomgge | resisted by corn-growers 
and agriculturists. The establishment is upon a 
large scale at Malden, in Essex, and promises to 
become a most successful speculation. 





Many people destroy their hyacinths by planting 
them in too much manure. Rotten dung is as in- 
jurious to bulbs asa iy damp soil. They do best 
in pots filled with rich ight vegetable earth, that 
has been sifted and kept dry three weeks before it 
is made use of. When the bulb is put into the 
earth, about a third part of it should be left above 
the surface. The plants should be placed in a dry 
situation, and should have but little water at first, 
increasing the quantity by degrees till they have 
done flowering. As soon as the leaves begin to 
decay, no more water should be given, and when 
the flowers and leaves are both gone, the bulb 
should be taken up; and, after it has been care- 
fully cleared of the earth adhering to it, it should 
be put by, in a dry airy place, till about the mid- 
dle of September, when it should be replanted, in 
order that it may flower the following spring. 





The Camellia Japonica, or Japan rose, is one of 
the most beautiful as well as the hardiest of green- 
house plants. Like all other plants of the tea 
family, it is nearly as handsome in its foliage as 
in its flowers, and its dark green shining and 
leathery leaves appear to advantage, even among 
the gayest deciduous shrubs of summer. The 
Camellia will live, and even flower in the open 
air, but it does best when afforded the protection 
of glass, though it rarely requires any artificial 
heat. ‘The trees should be planted in a compost 
composed of loam, peat, or sand, and decayed 
leaves in about equal parts, or loam alone will do. 
The plants should be kept very moist, and not ex- 
posed too much to the sun. Ifthere should be any 
flaws or blemishes in the pisses, the sun’s rays re- 
flected through them on the leaves of the Camel- 
lias are very apt to occasion blisters and white 
spots, which disfigure the plants. When Camel- 
lias are planted against walls in the open air, a 
north wall should be preferred to one with a 
southern exposure, and this is the case with all 
half-hardy exotics. The reason is, that a south 
wall brings them too forward, and makes them 
more liable to be checked by spring frosts or March 
winds. There are many varieties of Camellias, 
but the colours age always either red or white, or 
some shade partaking of one of those colours, 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Preservation of Wood.—A method of preserv- 
ing building-timber from decay has long been a 
desideratum. The attempts hitherto made have 
not, however, been attended with success. Tim- 
ber for ship-building is subject to a peculiar spe- 
cies of decay, called the dry rot,—a method of 
preventing which would be exceedingly valuable. 
At the meeting of the Society for the Encourage- 
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ment of National Industry, on the 21st of Decem- 
ber, 1831, Mr. Bréant, Assayer of the Mint, and 
an able chemist, exhibited several pieces of wood 
of many inches square and several feet long, 
which had been prepared by him according to a 
new process, which is expected to preserve them 
from every species of decay. The details of the 
method have not been made public by Mr. B.; he 
has merely stated that the wood is soaked in saline 
solutions and in oily and resinous matters. These 
substances penetrate so completely throughout 
the mass of wood, that when one of the blocks ex- 
hibited before the Society was sawed in half in 
presence of the members, it was found to be 
thoroughly impregnated with them even to its 
very centre. Mr. B.’s process requires but two 
or three days for completion, even in blocks of 
wood of a large size. If further experience con- 
firm what science has thus suggested, the difficult 
problem of the preservation of wood may be con- 
sidered assolved. Mr. B. states that he will short- 
ly be able to furnish timber of all sizes prepared 
in this way.— Academy of Sciences. 





New Printing Machine.—The Perth Adverti- 
zer describes a small printing machine, on an en- 
tirely new principle, lately invented by Mr. J. 
Bogle, of Perth. In rapidity of action it is equal 
to Cowper’s machine, and so easily worked, that 
a boy may drive it with one hand. One person 
can work it, but more may be employed with equal 
facility, according to the hurry of the job. The 
machinery is constructed in such a way as to dis- 
tribute the ink on the rollers, ink the types, take 
in the sheet, print it, and deliver it, at one and 
the same instant of time. It is perfectly at the 
command of the workman, and keeps a record of 
the work it executes, so that a workman is saved 
even the trouble of counting his paper. This ma- 
chine has not a single jwheel about it; the con- 
trivance for taking in and delivering the sheets is 
very ingetiote—tee only mystery being, that such 
correct results are produced by so simple and ap- 
parently inadequate means, It prints every va- 
riety of work with the utmost facility ; produces 
a clear and beautiful impression, of a uniform col- 
ou, and altogether equal to any thing that can be 
done by any press; prints correct register, re- 
quires no slip or blotting-sheets, and in Tong num- 
bers the impression is as clean in the last sheet as 
in the first. It also possesses the recommenda- 
tion of working silently, and occupying less room 
than a common press, while it is much more 
cleanly. Ina run of similar work the forms can 
be adjusted on the machine in one minute, and in 
every case the types are easily adjusted, and as 
readily got at in case of alterations, as on the 
common press. Although there is a great deal of 
brass and iron-work in the construction of the 
machine, the inventor, who is a joiner, has ex- 
ecuted every part of it himself—a task, the diffi- 
culty of which can only be known to those who 
are aware of the correct machinery required in 
printing. 





New Machine for Cleansing Roads, &c.—This 
Machine is formed of a series of scrapers fastened | 
to wooden rods, or bands, acting on a common | 
axis, yet rising or falling singly and independently 
of each other, so as to meet the inequalities of | 
surface. They are all inserted into a frame, | 
the lower part of which presses on the scrapers, 
the upper part being the handle: the machine 
is then fixed on wheels, and the mode of using 
it is by hand. 


the scrapers, and he drags the machine across 
the road at right angles, to the line of draught ; 





The workman commences at a | 
given place, by elevating the handle, which sinks | 
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side, he depresses the handle, and the scrapers 
rising deposit their gatherings. The independent 
action of each scraper enables the whole to enter 
and cleanse out any holes or depressions of the 
surface, or to get over any hard projection ; and, 
in short, enables the machine, as a whole, to 
— itself to any state of road, or any kind of 
surface. 


New Method of Protecting Bank Notes from 
being Counterfeited—The object is to prevent 
the counterfeiting of bank notes by means of 
lithography. Those acquainted with that art are 
aware that the impression upon a bank note, or 
other engraving, printed with ink into which oil 
enters as a component part, may be transferred 
on tostone, and the stone then used to furnish 
similar impressions on paper. The utmost per- 
fection has been attained in this process, which, 
as it is merely mechanical, may enable one who 
is no artist to imitate the work of the best 
engravers in a way which shall defy detection. 

‘he means by which the patentees effect their 
object is, by taking printer’s ink, or ink made 
from oil, which is to be of a pink, light blue, or 
other tint, and which will serve as a ground for 
the black ink generally used in printing bank 
notes. The an intended to be printed on is 
first covered wholly, or in part, with the light- 
coloured oleagenous ink, and after this the notes 
are printed in black-ink in the usual way. 

Any attempt to make a lithographic transfer 
from paper so prepared must fail altogether, as 
every part which has either the tinted or the 
black ink on it, will affect the stone, and only a 
confused, blurred impression canbe obtained from it. 





Lithography in imitation of Mezzotint.— 
Various attempts have been made to imitate the 
style of mezzotinto engraving by lithography. 
One of the methods tried was by stamping. 'This 
process had given some beautiful results, but the 
mellowness of the tints could not be obtained. 
Besides, in sketching on the stones and removing 
the superabundant ink with the scraper, for the 
clear parts, the grain of the stone was destroyed, 
and when the stone was heated, for the purpose 
of fixing the sketch upon it, a few engravings 
with tarnished and gluey tints were all that could 
be obtained. M. Tudot proposes another process 
in which the scraper is not used. He lays the 
lithographic ink on the stone with care, makes 
it penetrate into the grain by means of an instru- 
ment of horn,then with a point of ivory, or, in 
preference, with a small utensil composed of very 
fine and pointed threads of steel, he takes from 
the bottom of the grain as much of the crayon 
as he thinks necessary to produce the desired 
tints. .This process put in practice by able work- 
men, has produced designs rivalling, in every 
war pe engravings which have come from the 

ands of the most celebrated engravers in mezzo- 
tint. The artist, while transferring to the stone 
the conceptions of his genius, has every desirable 
freedom, is not embarrassed with any mechanical 
operation, and the process is very rapidly execut- 
ed. In some trials made in presence of the 
Society for the Encouragement of National 
Industry, the 800th impression was as beautiful 
as the first. M.Tudot has received for this 
application a gold medal of the value of 2000 


| francs,—Bulletin of Soc. for Enc. of Nat. Ind- 
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Compensating Pendulums.—M. Henry Robert, 


when he has dragged the mud to the opposite! pupil of Breguet, has, by availing himself of the 
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well-known quality possessed by the wood of the 
fir-tree of preserving its length unaltered in all 
changes of temperature, and confining a rod of 
this wood in a metal-box, the expansion of the bob 
correcting that of the tube, succeeded perfectly 
in making a pendulum, uniting all the requisites 
of a good compensator, and at the same time sim- 
ple in its construction and form.—Acad. des 
Sciences. 


Composition of the Silver Bell at Rouen.— 
M. Girardin, professor of chemistry, has, by a 
careful analysis, ascertained that it does not con- 
tain any silver. One hundred parts by weight 
contain— 





Copper 71 
Brass 26 
Zinc 1.80 
Tron 1.20 
100 


Modern French bells differ little from the above, 
being composed of— 





Copper 78 
Brass 22 
100 


Thus, the prejudice which has long existed, that 
the old church-bells contained a smaller or larger 
portion of silver, is destroyed by the efforts of 
science.—Recueil Industriel. 





The following discovery has lately been made 
at Macornay, near Lons le Saulner. A labourer, 
on digging to plant a vine, found a stone about 
seven feet long, under which there was a well- 

reserved skeleton of a man of extraordinary size. 

he stone coffin in which it rested was in an in- 
clined position, with the head turned towards the 
east. By its side were found a rusty sword, a 
large iron buckle which probably belonged to the 
sword-belt ; and on the finger a gold ring, from 
which it is thought to be the remains of a Gallic 
or Roman warrior. 





Chevalier Manzi has just discovered, in the Ne- 
cropoli di Tarquina, an Etruscan tomb, more en- 
riched with ornaments than any hitherto met with. 
Its form is quadrangular, and it is supported by a 
large column in the centre, on three sides of which 
are full sized genii. On the principal face or en- 
trance above the door is an fm inscription, 
surrounded by very fine ornamentsand fishes. On 
the left face is a most animated group of figures 
exquisitely wrought, and above another inscription 
in the same language. The tomb is surrounded 
by three stages of steps, on which are placed seve- 
ral sarcophagi, with figures of men and women in 
a high state of preservation, various inscriptions 
in Latin, and names. 

Lancashire. The number of passengers con- 
veyed by the Liverpool and Manchester Railway 
Company from the Ist of July to the 3lst of De- 
cember, 1832, was 182,823 ; and the merchandise 
during the same period amounted to 86,642 tons, 
independently of the coal that was also carried 
during the same period. The gross receipts of the 
half year amounted to 80,9011., of which 43,1201. 
was for passengers, and 37,7811. for goods. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
Letters from Sussex Emigrants who sailed for 


Upper Canada in April, 1832, with a Gazetteer of 
the Places named in the Letters, &c. &c. 8vo. 





Biographical Sketch of Joseph Napoleon Bona- 
parte. 8vo. 

Stuart’s Three Years in North America. Sec- 
ond Edition. 2 vols. post 8vo. 

Whychotte of St. John’s. 2 vols. post 8 vo. 

Murat’s North America, witha Map. Post 8vo. 

Deloraine. By Wm. Godwin. 3 vols. Post 8vo. 

A supplement to Bent’s London Catalogue of 
Books. 8vo. 

Monk’s Life of Bentley. Second Edition. 2 
vols. 8vo. 

Selections from the Edinburgh Review. Edited 
by M. Cross. 4 vols. 8vo. 

Wilbur’s Reference Testament. 12mo. 

Illustrations of the Waverley Novels, Vol. I. 
Post 8vo. 

The English Flora of Sir J. E. Smith, Vol. V., 
Part 1; or the Second Vol. of the English Flora. 
By W. J. Hooker. 

Lardner’s Cyclopedia, Vol. XL. 

Southey’s Sora Biography, Vol. I. 12mo. 

Hawkins’s Discourses on the Historical Scrip- 
tures of the Old Testament. 8vo. 

The Last Essays of Elia. Cr. 8vo. 

A Million of Facts. By Sir R. Phillips. New 
Edition. 12mo. 

Mayo’s Outlines of Human Physiology. 8vo. 
Third Edition. 

Park on the Apocalypse. Third Edition, 8vo. 

Record Commission: Proceedings in Chancery, 
Vol. III. Folio (Elizabeth). 

Hansard’s Debates. Third Series, Vol. XIV.; 
the Sixth (concluding vol.) of Session 1831-2. 

The Edinburgh Cabinet Library, Vol. I. Life 
of Sir Walter Raleigh. 12 mo. 

Six Weeks on the Loire. 8vo. 





LITERARY REPORT. 


The Sixth and last volume of Cunningham’s 
“ British Artists.” 

The “ Life of General Sir John Moore,” from 
the materials afforded by Family Papers. 

“Notre Dame,” a Tale of the Ancien Regime, 
from the French of Victor Hugo. By the Trans- 
lator of Wilson’s edition of “ Lafayette.” 

“Field Book: or Sports and Pastimes of the 
British Islands.” By the Author of “ Wild Sports 
of the West.” With Illustrations. 

Captain Alexander is about to publish the nar- 
rative of his recent Travelsin America and the 
West Indies, under the title of “ Transatlantic 
Sketches.” 

“ Piozziani ; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. 
Piozzi,’”’ with remarks by a Friend. 

“Sketches in Greece and Turkey,” ending in 
the Autumn of 1832; with Remarks on the Pre- 
sent State and Future Prospects of those Countries. 

“ A General View of the Geology of Scripture.” 
By George Fairholme, Esq. 

Dr. Paris’s “ Philosophy in Sport made Science 
in Earnest ” is announced, in a single volume. 

Miss Jane Austen’s Novel, entitled ‘‘ Emma,” 
is promised for the twenty-fifth volume of Mr. 
Bentley’s Standard Novels and Romances. 

A Novel, under the title of the “New Road to 
Ruin,” from the pen of Lady Stepney. 

W. Howitt, we are glad to hear, has nearly 
ready a second series of the “ Book of the Sea- 
sons,” embracing all the advantages of the first 
series, which has been long out of print, and with 
superior Embellishments. 

A new Novel by Mrs. Sheridan, entitled “ Aims 
and Ends.” 

“ Mary of Burgundy ; or, the Revolt of Ghent.” 
By the Author of “ Richelieu,” “ Henry Master- 
ton,” &c. 
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“The present Parliament—Distinctive differ- 
ences between that, and former ones—Char- 
acter of its Eloquence und Information— 
Mr. Attwood’s Motion. 


Wes have changed our old lamp for a new 
one. The tories were right. The old 
lamp, indeed, had its magic and its mys- 
tery. It had a spell; and by its spell build- 
ings of magnificence arose. You rubbed 
it—and lo! Brighton sparkled with its 
golden cupolas and Chinese pagodas, You 
rubbed it,—and lo! solemn in insignificance, 
Pimlico possessed its palace ;—nay, by one 
of your incantations you sent forth the fan- 
tastical Genii of Aladdin, to gild and white- 
wash the solemn spires and antique towers 
where Science adores the memory of the 
Plantagenet. 

Gardens blushed with golden and precious 
fruit,—forbidden, it is true, but still sought 
after; and, to those who knew its magic 
power, that antique lamp could show the 
subterraneous road*to the Hesperides of 
Pensions. You changed away your old 
lamp. “ Alack,” said the Tories, “what a 
foolish bargain you have been making! 
Your new lamp can never do what your old 
one did. It’s a plain, household, ordinary 
article, that will only light your way through 
the dark ; and, at most,—rather more lucky 
than the lantern of Diogenes,—enable you 
to find a few honest men ;—but where is the 
antient spell, the long-cherished enchant- 
ment? Ifwe want to grope our way to a 
sinecure—to a very, very little sinecure— 
who shall illumine the path? The haunt of 
our earliest and latest hopes is closed to us. 
Twiss has gone back to the bar ;—and there 
stands our boast of Buckingham, imperfect 
and unpaid for.” Yes, we have changed 





* We are indebted to a member of Parliament, 
of some years’ experience, for the ensuing remarks. 
with one or two of which we do not quite agree, 
but their general bearing seems to us at once new 
and true.—Ep. 
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our lamp, and the new one is not like the 
old one. 

Are you a stranger, reader, to yon old 
oaken room, or do you remember it on that 
memorable night, when Lord John lisped 
out the ruthless sentence which proclaimed 
that ruined walls, and ill-patched park-pal- 
ings should no longer have Parliamentary 
representatives? Fell destroyer of all that 
was venerable and sacred! Heartless ene- 
my to the rights of old stones and rotten 
timber! Careless invader of the immunities 
which the weather and the worm yet spared! 
What visions of the olden time—solemn in 
sinecurés and panoplied in pensions—must 
visit thy midnight couch! Can the cheer of 
Devonshire House, or the cheers of Devon- 
shire Hustings, repay thee for those sidelong, 
sad glaces, which the ghosts of Gatton, and 
the spectres of Corfe Castle, cast upon thy 
lone meditations? Darest thou be alone 
with the still company that stare upon thee, 
and say—* Thou hast murdered my Borough, 
—my own Borough,—my dearly and deepl 
beloved Borough,—my Borough, for whic 
I gave 60,0001.,—my Borough which got me 
a Baronetcy,—my Borough which got me a 
Peerage,—my Borough which got my old 
aunt a pension, my nephew a sinecure, my 
sons commissions in the Army. Alas! for 
thee, Lord John! But you, good reader, 
with whom our colloquy first began, you 
perhaps remember—or perhaps you do not 
remember—those benches on the right of 
the chair which we refer you to. There sat 
the Ministry much as you see them; and 
opposite to the Ministry sat Croker, his keen 
eye flashing forth a sarcasm which his 
curled lip caught and cherished; and there 
was George Dawson, so ardent, yet so gen- 
tleman-like, ready to shake your hand as a 
private friend, or to knock you down as a 
political opponent; and there was Sir J. 
Yorke, compressing his powerful voice be- 
tween the lips that smiled a good-humoured 
capsize to the Royal George of the Admiral- 
ty; and there was Sir Charles Wetherell, 
our excellent, comical, short-breeched, and 
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sesquipedalian-sentenced Sir Charles Weth- 
erell ; and there was Goulburn as he is now ; 
and Herries as he is now; and 
not as he is now, the solemn shadow of his 
former portly insignificance—no ; there he 
was then with cheeks distended, like the 
statue of Aolus ; and contained within those 
round and rosy caverns were the multitudes 
of “ order,” and the myriads of “ hear, hear,” 
with which, in such jocund days of Down- 
ing-street expectation, that popular gentle- 
man used to electrify us. Poor Mr. 
! Pause with us, gentle reader, to 
lament the fate of this interesting young 
man. Is such to be the bourne of his hopes ? 
the topmost pinnacle of his ambition ?—a 
silent place on yonder radical-surrounded 
bench! Is he to be like the flower in Ti- 
bullus’s garden? Is he to be another of 
those Hampdens and Sidneys who sleep in- 
glorious in a country churchyard, without 
any other epitaph than that with which Gib- 
bon recorded the life and death of so many 
of Rome’s successive Emperors? He shall 
have cried “order,” and he shall have shout- 
ed “hear,”—he shall have shouted “ order,” 
and have cried “hear,” et his exactis, will say 
the monumental marble,—oliit. On that 
bench, too,—on that bench to which we now 
call your attention, reader,—and on which, his 
hat slouched over his eyes, you may still see 
him,—sat Sir R. Peel; and there he sits,— 
sed quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore, who 
carried flame and terror into the Whig camp. 
Where are his chosen legions, where are 
many of those sprigs of nobility—the flower 
of Troy and Toryism ?—and where are many 
of those older adjuncts—the sacred band of 
Pittites, whose well-practised cheer may 
here and there be yet—but, oh! how faintly, 
heard,— 
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“ When through each rank he turns his kindling 
eyes, 
And bids the thunder of the battle rise !”— 
Homer’s Iliad. 


But few, very few remain; shouldered up 
into a melancholy corner, they sit, parva et 
pallida turba, obscured rather than protect- 
ed by the shrunken shadow of their great 
but powerless leader. 

Onentering the New House, the first thing 
which strikes you, is the utter and immedi- 
ately-apparent break up of all the landmarks 
of times past. The places almost historically 
occupied by men, who, from long exercise 
of the privilege, had acquired a prescriptive 
right to bore or to bully with impunity, are oc- 
cupied by new faces. Hardly does a well re- 
membered voice chime in with the sympa- 
thies of your ear. This is the second Par- 
liamentary deluge that we have witnessed: 
the first swept away General Gascoigne and 
his famous 42; the second has left the mem- 
ber for Tamworth with a less following than 
the member for Dublin. He has a sort of 
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by-place at the corner to the left of the 
Speaker’s chair, behind which his friends, 
few and feeble, range themselves. The old 
Tories, that is, the very old Tories, even 
now that their faction may be called de- 
funct and gone, preserve in death the sepa- 
ration which made the last scenes of their 
life memorable; and Sir Edward Knatch- 
bull and Sir Robert Inglis sit on the same 
side-bench they sat on when their party 
voted the Duke of Wellington out of office. 
But that which startles you most, shocking 
all your conventional feelings, is the strange 
and almost unholy community of old mem- 
bers and new members, distinguished mem- 
bers an undistinguished members, radical 
members and Tory members, who sit and 
assort together on those seats which were 
of antique usage assigned to gentlemen 
who had once been blessed with official 
situations. The Tory ex-Ministers were not 
able to fill it, and now it is filled by gentle- 
men of all opinions and of all descriptions. 
It is necessary to see nothing more than 
the faces of Sir Robert Peel, and Messrs. 
Ruthven and Cobbett, side by side, within 
three feet circumference, in order to say,— 
“ Ay, this House of Commons is decidedly 
very much changed from the last House of 
Commons.” We see ata glance that the 
character of the House of Commons is very 
much changed ; but it requires a little time 
for closer observation before we can say ex- 
actly what the internal causes, as well as 
the outward symptoms of these changes are. 
One is startled at coming in by the appari- 
tion of Peel and Cobbett in such close fra- 
ternity—one member sits down—three new 
members get up, one after the other—and 
there is something of a desultory style of 
confusion that one is not accustomed to, 
in the tone and manner in which they ad- 
dress you. One is struck, by a want of 
regularity—by a want of discipline, if I may 
so express myself, in the manner of conduct- 
ing the Parliamentary battle. It is not a 
well-sustained fire kept up from the most 
commodious heights, and supported by the 
best engineers and artillery of two contend- 
ing squadrons. A gun is fired here—and a 
gun is fired there—none of the fixed rules 
of war are observed, and every soldier seems 
more intent on discharging his piece than on 
gaining the victory. When a troop of gen- 
tlemen entered the House, returned by the 
boroughs of a particular party, and almost 
wearing the badge or uniform of that party 
upon their backs, the place of each gentle- 
man in that party was assigned to him—he 
was brought forward or he was kept back— 
he was-a part of his party, and nothing of 
himself; and all the leading men being par- 
ty men, the tone they adopted was the tone 
of the House. But your boroughs are gone, 
and with your boroughs parties are gone 
likewise. No man is brought in by a great- 
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er man, or to serve under a greater man 
than himself—he is the great man then in 
his own conceit, as in the conceit of his 
constituents—he walks into the House of 
Commons with the same magisterial strut 
that he stepped forward on the hustings, 
and says in his self-complacent air, plaudite 
ewes! There is an individuality about a 
member of the House cf Commons now that 
there never was before: an ipse ego as it 
were, which, while it has its disadvantages 
in discussion, has its advantages in division; 
and renders it impossible for any ambitious 
individual, so to unite and to rule others, as 
to feel sure that he has a band, which, see- 
ing with his eyes, and hearing with his ears, 
wili enable him either to overthrow or to 
support an administration as it may suit his 
purpose. 

The greater number of men now brought 
into the House, are no longer what was 
called promising young men, but rather old 
men, who have fulfilled many of their early 
promises ; they are not brought in there to 
make their fortunes, but rather because their 
fortunes are made—they do not devote 
themselves to a political career, but rather 
close, by politics a career, that has been de- 
voted to other pursuits—they have more lo- 
cal knowledge than their predecessors, less 
general information—they are more accus- 
tomed to look at things in detail, less accus- 
tomed to regard them in gross—they know 
the village, the town, the county better, the 
kingdom perhaps not quite so well. In 
questions of a common and simple kind their 
judgment will be a clear and a correct one 
—in questions of another kind, those parts 
which may be called the more metaphysical, 
the more sublime, or the more complex, are 
likely to escape, or to be but superficially 
exposed to, their observation. They well 
understand the economy of saving, which is 
mere retrenchment, better than the economy 
of profitable expenditure, which is laying 
out a capital to produce an advantageous 
return—they will be hardly sensible to the 
moral magnificence of our Indian Empire— 
they will be quickly alive to the smallest 
commercial advantage of our poorest colony 
—they will enter at once into the miseries 
of the English pauper—they will be slow to 
feel the sorrows of the expatriated Poles— 
they may not be sufficiently scrupulous in 
defending (what is often worth defence) a 
constitutional form or an abstract right; but 
the Minister must have more than the elo- 
quence of Demosthenes, that can persuade 
them to accord an ill-earned pension or ac- 
cede to an unnecessary tax. Among those 
sturdy countenances and stout figures, you 
may not find many Hampdens who would 
die on the field; but you will meet a vast 
number of Humes, who would go'so far in 
rebellion as to refuse to pay taxes :—and the 
Government found it more difficult to defend 
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the Governorship of the Tower, than to 
place Ireland under the sword of the sub- 
lieutenant. 

Weare not of the opinion of Burke, who, 
in speaking of such men “as vulgar and me- 
chanical politicians, who think of nothing 
but what is gross and material,” says, “ that 
so far from being qualified to be the direc- 
tors of the great movements of the Empire, 
they are not fit to turn a wheel in the ma- 
chine.” 

The diffuse and philosophical mind of 
Burke inspired him with an extraordinary 
contempt for all that was commonplace and 
cramped. His language is far stronger than 
ours would be; but even we are quite sure 
that, respectable as they are, your elderly 
gentlemen just launched from the workshop 
or the counting-house, are not the proper 
persons to take the helm of affairs in a state, 
the interests of which are so widely spread, 
the power of which is so deeply and ab- 
strusely planted, as ourown. A knowledge 
of local details is necessary, if it be only to 
form a general truth. But it is amore gene- 
ral philosophy that extracts from each fact its 
essence, and forms thereof those universal 
precepts, which tend to the common happi- 
ness of mankind. The manufacturer at Man- 
chester, and the manufacturer at Spitalfields, 
and the agriculturists in Norfolk, may all 
form a pretty shrewd guess as to what may 
tend to their immediate disadvantage or 
prosperity; but their view will be frequently 
microscopic, even as far as it regards them- 
selves, and an insulated interest is always 
the utmost limit of their political horizon. 

It is to be hoped, therefore, as well as 
expected, that such persons will rest satis- 
fied with the simple power of representa- 
tives of the people; and in that situation, 
their local knowledge, their accurate and in- 
timate acquaintance with particular branches 
of national industry, will form a proper and 
efficient check to those who, governing with 
more comprehensive views, do still require 
to be curbed and restrained by a sensibility 
to partial and temporary influences, which 
the brief career and transitory condition of 
mankind forbid us to neglect. 

The Tory argument against Reform, 
which had many illustrious examples for its 
support :—viz., that the greatest statesman 
had been returned by the rotten boroughs— 
was met by our assertion and belief, that 
the people now, a wiser and better people 
than their ancestors, would be able and de- 
sirous to choose some men of the order of 
mind and class of information‘that the aris- 
tocracy had astutely chosen for the manage- 
ment of public affairs. We do not easily 
believe that men are born statesmen, or that 
political information can be obtained but by 
many years of devotion to political know- 
ledge: as none will be qualified for success 
at the bar or the church who do not make 
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law and divinity, and legal and clerical 
eloquence their constant and unwearying 
study, so uone will be qualified to succeed 
in the yet more difficult career of govern- 
ing their fellow-men, who do not make the 
science of government their constant pur- 
suit. Politics must be a profession—what 
Reform should do is to make it an honest 
one. This is the people’s affair, and let the 
peole look to it! It is their business to 
show the same wise and fostering attention 
to talent wherever it is to be found to fight 
the battles of the community, which an 
oligarchy formerly showed, when it enlisted 
a Canning ora Tierney to fight the battle 
ofa party. If the influence of wealth, and 
the eloquence of beer are to be predomi- 
nant in the minds of the popular constituences 
—the stone walls which we have disfran- 
chized were the best means of procuring 
members of Parliament of the two. A ve- 
nal mob is not likely to return a more hon- 
est, or so intelligent a man, as an ambitious 
peer ; and if the representative is of neces- 
sity to be corrupt, the narrower the sphere 
of corruption among the represented, the 
better. Hertford and Liverpool are as 
filthy, corrupt channels to the House of 
Commons, as Gatton and Sarum ; and if we 
could persuade ourselves that our people in 

eneral were like those generous and grate- 
ul persons, who denounced the idea of 
voting any longer for Mr. Duncombe, be- 
cause they thought they had ruined him, we 
should be heartily sick of the farce of con- 
tinuing such disgusting and brutal assem- 
blages of a drunken populace as those which 
have been collected under the pretence of 
choosing, without fee or reward, a fit repre- 
sentative to serve in Parliament. 

If the people wish to keep with credit to 
themselves that power which the legislature 
has now vested in their hands, let them, we 
repeat, carefully look to it. Ifthey do not 
choose men who are capable of acting and 
reasoning on sound and statesmanlike prin- 
ciples—and who, sufficiently independent 
to be without any other profession than that 
which Parliament affords, are still not lost 
in those luxuries, or raised to that elevation, 
which sinks them below, or carries them 
beyond the conduct of official business—if 
they do not do this—they will find their af- 
fairs strangely mismanaged, or they will 
be managed as heretofore, by a small knot 
of wealthy individuals, who, uniting together 
under the name of the Conservative Club— 
or under any other name, will make a purse 
for returning the most talented of their 
partisans—by means even more prejudicial 
-to the morals and spirit of the country than 
those which were formerly adopted. 

If we wanted a proof of the manner in 
which the class of gentlemen we have al- 
luded to—is likely with even the most up- 
right intentions to err on subjects of gen- 
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eral policy—we should refer to Mr. Attwood, 
their chief and their type, and his motion 
“for the appointment of a committee to in- 
quire into the causes of the existing dis- 
tress.” 

Mr Attwood’s committee would, in fact, 
have been a committee on the currency, 
since, as that gentleman has adopted the 
idea, that the only relief to the country 
would be the robbéry of the creditor and 
the destruction of credit; and as he, being 
the mover for the committee, would have 
the nomination of its members, it is quite 
clear that his view would have been their 
view, and the people would doubtless have 
become pre-eminently prosperous under a 
committee, the first sitting of which would 
have operated as a law of universal arrest. 
If, however, the object and the research of 
the committee had in reality been as wide 
and as general as Mr. Cobbett supposed 
them likely to be, what would have been 
the consequence ?—the relief of any one 
distress ?—no ;—the most plausible excuse 
that could be devised for not relieving any. 
The House of Commons is—as Mr. War- 
burton very properly observed—the com- 
mittee for inquring into the general distress 
of the nation, and every member of the 
House has now the power of bringing for- 
ward any particular grievance or distress 
which comes more peculiarly within the 
scope of his knowledge and information. 

But name Mr. Attwood’s House of Com- 
mons,—-and you at once annihilate the 
House of Commons that is now sitting. 
Should any member get up and require a 
tax to be removed or a monopoly abolished, 
—should he wish the people to be better 
educated by removing the impositions on 
knowledge, or better fed by improving the 
present system of poor-laws,—should he 
speak of the malt-duties, or the corn-laws,— 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer is ready 
with a never-failing answer,—* A commit- 
tee is sitting to discover the causes of dis- 
tress, and until we see the report of that 
committee it will be absurd (so indeed it 
would) to take any step to alleviate the 
evils you complain of, evils which the com- 
mittee, in its inscrutable wisdoin, may de- 
clare to be no evils at all.” And what 
perfect babyism this inquiry after the causes 
of distress which lie on the very surface of - 
society! Does not every man know that 
excessive and unequal taxation,—severe 
and _ ill-administered Jaws,—an increasing, 
unemployed, uninstructed, and starving pop- 
ulation are the grievances that we have to 
cure, and that cheap justice, cheap knowl- 
edge, and cheap provisions are the benefits 
we have to aim at? It may indeed require 
a very curiously concocted body to discover 
that the receiving our debts in paper, which 
are due to us in gold, would make us wise, 
wealthy, and contented. But the existing 
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House of Commons, with all its faults, is 
quite wise enough to see the miseries we 
have pointed out; and all the people desire 
is, that it should devise a method of getting 
rid of them. Your inquiries are insults and 
mockeries ;—give them remedies, and they 
will thank you. Mr. Attwood, with his in- 
quiry, reminds us of the philosopher who, 
when his house was in flames, gave no or- 
ders for preserving it by the simple pre- 
vention of cold water, but sat down to 
inquire into the causes and properties of 
fire. 

If the House is different from what it was, 
the character of the eloquence of the House 
of Commons has also differed very consid- 
erably from what it was in the time of its 
predecessor. It has become more passion- 
ate,—more popular;—an arithmetical fig- 
ure produces less effect,—an oratorical fig- 
ure more; declamation is more neces- 
sary, and claptraps more successful ;—the 
quiet, conversational, and, as it was called, 
gentleman-like style of speaking, has deep- 
ened into a broader, bolder, and more 
rhetorical and hustings-like manner. 

For this there are many reasons :—in the 
first place, the audience in other times rare- 
ly consisted—-when matters of business 
came on—of more than fifty or sixty mem- 
bers, and the subject of debate was dis- 
cussed across the table as between one 
gentleman and another. But now it is just 
when these matters are discussed that the 
fullest attendance may be expected, and, as 
there are no silent constituencies, so we 
have but few silent members. The discus- 
sion then is maintained, not across the table 
and among a few, but from one side of the 
house to the other, and among many. The 
voice must be louder, the action more pow- 
erful, and the whole manner swells into 
something more than that of the simple man 
of business. Again, the nice ear of a pol- 
ished and lettered aristocracy is more apt 
to be shocked by faults than to be struck by 
embellishments; and the same cause, viz. 
a less delicate audience—which has favour- 
ed the romantic school on the theatre in 
F'rance—is likely to be favourable to a more 
passionate mode of oratory in the English 
House of Commons. Add to this, the feel- 
ings of the people are now brought more 
directly to bear upon all questions under 
discussion, because every body represents 
the people, while the greater number of 
Irish, and not Irish-Englified members— 
that are lately come into Parliament, and 
the frequency of Irish debates, will also 
most probably contribute to change our 
Attic style into something more Ionian. 
It is possible, moreover, that in an assembly 
of men where facts are more generally 
known, the simple statement of facts in de- 
bate will have less value. Formerly the 
House was left without an answer to two 
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or three cyphers of Mr. Hume, and every- 
body was in raptures with Mr. P. Thomson’s 
speech upon shipping, because of shipping 
almost every body but Mr. P. Thomson was 
utterly ignorant. 

This was the case formerly, but now there 
are so many Counter Humes and so many 
Counter Thomsons—and as the talent the 
most rare in an assembly is generally the 
most appreciated, so a higher value will be 
set upon general reasoning and a less one 
upon arithmetical details. Thus the gene- 
ral taste of the assembly will very probably 
act as a counterbalance to the tone of mind 
likely to prevail among its individual mem- 
bers, and, as the last House of Commons, 
possessing little practical knowledge, was 
correeted in this respect by the importance 
attached to those by whom this knowledge 
had been acquired, so the present House of 
Commons, possessing little general informa- 
tion, will rectify its deficency by an inverse 
inclination. To sum up, then, the present 
House of Commons presents features exact- 
ly contrary to those which the superficial 
observer would have expected. It was the 
customary cry, “Oh! there will be no vul- 
gar oratory in a Reformed Parliament ! ”— 
it is exactly that quality which obtains the 
most applause. Every one supposed it 
would be a quiet, decorous, orderly assembly 
—it is testy and impatient to a degree with- 
outa pirallel. And why is this >—simply 
because it is a better attended, that is, a more 
numerous assembly thanever! Consequent- 
ly, it more resembles, than before, a popular 
meeting, which is ever unfriendly to details, 
and averse from reasoning. Its very faults 
are to be found in the conscientious punctu- 
ality with which its members attend their 
duties. SCYPHAX. 


NORTH AMERICA.* 


THERE are two points of view in which 
America may be looked at by travellers, and 
the character of their reports turns very 
much upon which point is taken by the ob- 
server. This will account for the strange 
differences that exist in books on that coun- 
try. Captain Hall disapproves of every 
thing: Mr. Stuart finds no fault. Both 
travellers are British gentlemen of good 
motives and honest intentions. The truth 
is, that Captain Hall referred all he said to 
his own feelings. Mr. Stuart tried to dis- 
coyer which were the feelings of the Ameri- 
cans. “How should I like this?” said 
Captain Basil Hall. Mr. Stuart asked, him- 
self, “ How do they like it?” Now thisis a 
very important distinction. It may be very 





* Three Years in North America. By James 
Stuart, Esq. Second Edition. Edinburgh. Ca- 
dell. 1833. 
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safely asserted that no English gentleman, 
uuless indeed caught very young, can sit 
_ down in America with any real satisfaction. 
* Though he may profess the most republican 
sentiments, though he may have the most 
liberal notions respecting the rights of men, 
and never treat a fellow-man, of whatever 
rank and condition, without the respect due 
to a man, still if he have been bred up in all 
the artificial distinctions of an old aristocrat- 
ical country, and with such refinements as 
an ancient society, like old housekeepers, 
always contrive to get about them, he will 
never be easy in a newly-settled state found- 
ed on true republican principles. Take a 
Highlander from his mountains, and set him 
down on the flats of the Isle of Ely, will he 
be content? No, the lake and the crag, and 
the distant line of blue hill, are with him es- 
sential beauties of nature; he can with diffi- 
culty allow that there is any merit in a field 
of wheat forty bushel to the acre. The 
member of an aristocratical society comes 
to be proud of its inequalities, and will even 
glory in its injustice. Foreigners have been 
astonished in listening to the proud expres- 
sions of satisfaction with which Englishmen 
of the middle classes have expatiated on the 
privileges of the aristocratical game laws. 
In the same way non-commissioned officers 
have been found to glory in the great gulf 
which separate themselves from the king’s 
officers. Where command exists, it is some 
consolation to poor humanity to consider 
that it is not an equal to whom submission is 
made: that it is some one whom nurture, 
opinion, and education have combined to 
distinguish from the common herd. In 
America, a gentleman has to sit down at 
table with his own servant; it is not impro- 
bable that, if the servant have the more 
popular manners, he will have most respect 
paid him; nay, generally speaking, the ser- 
vant must be preferred, for he looks up to 
the republicans, while the master is looking 
down with contempt on the whole party, 
and, at any rate, expecting their subservi- 
ency. Jt isalmost a proverb in this country, 
that a man is judged pretty much by his 
coat; this is a test that makes an insensible 
impression upon those who are far from hold- 
ing there is any virtue in new broad-cloth. 
What then will be the uncomfortableness of 
a man who suddenly appears among a busy 
population, where appearance is held utterly 
worthless, nay, where the nicest external 
distinctions would rather excite a laugh than 
promote a deference? Suppose such a 
person, long accustomed to observances, 
sitting down to dinner, and his waiter draw- 
ing a chair near him; suppose his stage- 
driver turning out the sheriff of the county, as 
Mr. Stuart did, would he ask him to dinner, 
as was done by this meritorious traveller ? 
Suppose him accosted by a party of well-in- 
formed mechanics in jackets on board a 
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steam-boat, and in no respect valued except 
for the information he gave them, would not 
all this, and much more of the same kind, 
greatly perplex the best specimens of Eng- 
lishmen? ‘This is only a very slight odour 
of the disagreeables a contented Englishman 
has to encounter. 

If his speculations extend to matters of 
government he is equally shocked. Any 
ordinary letter of introduction will procure 
an interview with the president; the au- 
thorities are generally in trade,.and the 
elections of all kind are settled with less fuss 
than goes to the choice of a coroner or even 
a churchwarden. The imposing is alto- 
gether wanting in America ; in Europe most 
countries have it, and some few are great in 
that species of delusion. 

The States are no country for the few; it 
is aland of the many. Every one who has 
looked upon the institutions of Europe must 
see that the only question is of the few; it 
is of the few tha. it is spoken when it is said 
such is the way with our neighbours. 

Mr. Stuart is a man who visited America 
under peculiar circumstances: he had pro- 
bably good reason to be dissatisfied with 
our mode of treating deserving citizens of 
liberal opinions. When he left Scotland he 
had long maintained a war with the Tories, 
during which he found his substance crumb- 
ling away under Tory exactions, and, per- 
haps, his temper somewhat turned against 
the unfair distribution of honour and _ profit 
in his native land. With no pleasant re- 
miniscences of his native land, he sought 
America as a country supplying an agreea- 
ble and easy retreat. He was like the ad- 
miral that burnt his transports as soon as he 
had disembarked ; he was determined not to 
look back. Mr. Stuart never thought of 
Britain while he was in America. Captain: 
Hall always asked himself, now what will 
they think of this at home ? what would Mr. 
, or Lady , say, if she was obliged 
to submit to this ? 

The merit of Mr. Stuart’s book is, that he 
looked upon the country with more than art 
absence of prejudice, with a good nature 
and a good sense that did not even desert 
him in the uncivilized west, where he was 
sometimes compelled to inform landlords 
that they had at least mistaken their voca- 
tion. 

Mr. Stuart’s book, looking at it merely as 
a book, is not of first-rate excellence,—re- 
garding it as the report of a private and 
trust-worthy gentleman on the United 
States, it assuredly is. A book-maker, or 
travel-writer, ought to have a picturesque 
style, an imagination, a lively sense of the 
characteristics of society, and a taste for 
nature in all her forms: in all or most of 
these qualities Mr. Stuart is to seek. He is 








a sensible, observing, intelligent, liberal, 
and good-natured man; 


he knows good 
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society in its Scotch provincial form, and 
anxious to gain authentic intelligence about 
the country he visited, he has put down all 
he said in a general way, and has compiled 
along with his journal all the different docu- 
ments, advertisements, and papers he could 
collect ; information, therefore, is the order 
of his day; and he gives it, often, however, 
ina crude form—the change, however, is 
rather against the book-maker than the trav- 
eller. He who really wants intelligence 
about the States will acknowledge the book 
to be indispensable—the critic will weigh it 
in all its essences, and find all wanting. 
Admirable critic! We will deceive no one; 
this work is proceeding to a, third edition— 
and deserves it; and yet it is almost the 
only book deserving such success that has 
of late got it. We shall soon hear a cry of 
disappointment; it is no light affair for the 
book-clubs. It is too full of small change of 
intelligence, and too deficient in the great 
features of strong and impressive writing to 
make a sensation round the country tea- 
table. There is no romance here; and yet 
the experience in the latter part of the 
second volume traverses a country which 
some men, let us instance Chateaubriand, 
nay, even a hero of the Sports of the Forest 
as Lloyd, or an amateur, such as the author 
of the * Wild Sports of the West,” would 
have made famous for all time—in all such 
emergencies Mr. Stuart runs to quotation. 
This we understand: it is not that he does 
not feel the virtue of the scenes he observes, 
but, unaccustomed to write, and very long 
in the habit of admiring waters, he picks out 
the pleasant passages of such authors as 
Flint as the most natural mode of expressing 
himself. 

In all practical and business matters Mr. 
Stuart seeks no aid; he is at home. Look, 
for instance, at his valuation and apprecia- 
tion of the prospects of a farmer of a certain 
capital who determines upon settling in 
Illinois or Indiana: look again at his cal- 
culations of the expense of living in all parts 
of the States ; his views are always those of 
a settler, determined, like any other wise 
man, to overlook small objections. 

We have learnt that this was not a cal- 
culated book: there are books of which the 
reader says as of a late mineralogical pro- 
fessor in one of the universities, why he has 
as much to say of a stone as another man of 
his first-born. Here it is clear that the 
book isan accident; the man does not travel 
to make a book, but having travelled and 
arriving at home, and on conversing with his 
friends, and on seeing what there is produc- 
ed in his way, all of a sudden finds that, in 
his own portfolio, he has that which his 
countrymen desire, if not for profit, at least 
for pleasure. Mr. Stuart’s book, and it is 
pleasant to be able to spread the truth in 
spite of slander and puffery, is not an amus- 
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ing book; but it has no qualities to recom- 
mend it to the idle readers of the day, and 
yet it is the work alone, which, of all those 
that have been written, enables us to extend 
an arm across the Atlantic, and shake hands 
heartily with our dear brother Jonathan ; he 
should be our son, but there are those who 
maintain he is our uncle. 


THE BILL OF BELIAL. 


A POLITICAL ALLEGCRY. 


_ Redentem dicere verum 
Quid vetat? 


Tue following legend, in point of authen- 
ticity, rivals the greatest number of similar 
compositions ; in utility it exceeds them all. 

In the forty-third ycar of Elizabeth, a holy 
man, who had lived in the utmost seclusion 
from the world, since the time when, he 
then being a young novice, his monastery was 
delivered up to a favourite of that scourge of 
anchorites, Henry VIII., had a wonderful 
vision which he left in writing for the ben- 
efit of posterity. 

Instead of mounting upwards, as it usu- 
ally happens, our good monk found himself 
transported to the infernal regions. Aware 
of his downward course, he shuddered at 
the idea of beholding the various torments 
of the wicked; yet he comforted himself 
with the hope of sceing King Henry VIII. 
writhing under the operation of fire, applied 
according to the most approved manipula- 
tions of infernal chemistry. But to his great 
surprise he found himself in a grand saloon, 
furnished with numerous seats, and not very 
unlike the House of Commons. His in- 
visible conductors placed him in a gallery, 
from whence, by the red glare of numerous 
torches, he could see the whole place, and 
hear whatever might be said at the farthest 
end. 
The monk had not been longseated, when 
acrowd of spirits rushed in without much 
ceremony, and occupied the benches on both 
sides of a chair and table, which stood at the 
head of the room. Soon after this, a spirit, 
with a Medusa head-dress, supposed to be 
meant for a wig, tookthechair. The beings 
who composed the assembly were unques- 
tionably the same that, about sixty years 
after this vision, (and perhaps from some ver- 
bal report of it,) were described by Milton as 
filling up Pandemonium. The identity of the 
place cannot be doubted. The members of 
the assembly had neither tails nor horns, nor 
was there anything hideous or terrific in their 
appearance. What language they actually 
spoke cannot be ascertained; yet the holy 
monk understood them as plainly as if they 
had been using his native language. 

The subject of that evening’s discussion 
happened to be “The State of England.” 
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Great alarm (as the first speaker stated) had 
prevailed in the infernal regions in conse- 
quence of the prospects of the British nation. 
Light had rushed in upon it like a flood; a 
large mass of property had been taken out 
of the hands of useless drones, and the spirit 
of enterprise and commerce was collecting 
strength with alarming rapidity.- “That na- 
tion,” said the speaker, “if allowed to pro- 
ceed onthe path now opened to it, will cer- 
tainly ruin the remnants of our much-weak- 
ened empire. The people of England are 
bold, persevering, and not easily turned 
away fromtheir purposes. They have given 
a mortal blow to our faithful allies the monks 
and the Spaniards*. The commercial activ- 
ity of the Englisk will scarcely know any 
limits for many years. Industrious habits will 
spread down to the lower classes; and where 
industry prevails, vice does not thrive. I 
move, therefore, thata fresh army of tempt- 
ers be sent up into the heart of that improv- 
ing country ; that ‘ Moloch, horrid king, be- 
smeared with blood,’ excite priests of all 
denominations to preach persecution and 
mutual hatred among Christians; that he 
stir up the pride both of the Pope and his 
dignitaries, as well as the conceit of the Pro- 
testant controversialists, each of whom wish- 
es to be a Pope; that a civil war be prepar- 
ed by this means, &c. &c. &c.; that Belial, 
who, by allowing a virgin queen on the 
throne of England, appears sadly to have 
neglected his department, exert himself in 
the promotion of vice among the higher 
classes, since the lower will be too much en- 
gaged in, and exhausted by, labour, to af- 
ford the abundant harvest of souls which 
this empire has hitherto annually reaped; 
that——” 

The monk could not remember the re- 
mainder of this speech. He tells us only 
that there was in it much abuse of the dia- 
bolical heads of different departments for 
allowing England to rise so rapidly towards 
that point of temporal happiness which 
seems most favourable to the diffusion of 
knowledge and virtue. 

Fortunately, however, he was so deeply 
impressed with Belial’s reply, that he has 
preserved us a very accurate account of his 
diabolico-political views in regard to these 
kingdoms. He represents that spirit as he 
was afterwards described— 





“ Graceful and humane : 
A fairer person lost not heaven: he seemed 
For dignity composed and high exploit. 
But all was false and hollow ; though his tongue 
Dropt manna, and could make the worse appear 
The better reason, to perplex and dash 
Maturest counsels.” 


On the occasion we speak of, Belial rose 





* Alluding to the discomfiture of the Armada, 
which had taken place thirteen years before this 
subterranean meeting. 
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with a smile in whichit was difficult to per- 
ceive whether it expressed the most refined 
politeness, or the most perfect contempt. 
“During the long course of our warfare 
with heaven,” said the able and eloquent 
Spirit, “I have invariably been under the 
deepest sensé of the inefficacy, not to say ab- 
surdity, of the leading politics of our em- 
pire. ‘Though mankind accuse us of deceit 
and subtlety, rage and violence have always 
been our guides. We send up numerous 
bands of semi-barbarian devils—armies of 
spiritual cossacks, who, instead of promot- 
ing and establishing our interests, only fa- 
tigue, harass, and shock the best portion of 
the sons of Adam, giving them a disgust of 


our dominion, finally leading them indirect'y | 


to permanent improvements. There might 
be some excuse for this conduct while we 
were dealing with people but little removed 
from the savage state. But in spite of all 
our efforts, the progress of light, though 
slow, is steady, and has changed the face of 
the world. Are we so ignorant as to sup- 
pose that vice andevil, in their nakedness, 
can attract mankind? Nevertheless, we 
proceed in the old-fashioned course. We 
call every thing by its proper name, though 
that name be most odious to man, except 
when brutalized or rendered furious by pas- 
sion. One single measure of enlightened 
policy was adopted many hundred years ago 
at my suggestion, and the results have been 
more favourable to this our kingdom of dark- 
ness than the most sanguine temper could 
have conceived. I appeal to you, as the 
best witnesses, my fellow rulers of darkness ! 
The violent party amongst us attempted to 
drown infant Christianity in its own blood. 
I told them they were blind; but I was not 
believed till Christianity had spread beyond 
all possibility of suppressing it. When, 
however, you threw yourselves upon my 
wisdom, —[’ We did not extirpate Christian- 
ity,’ from the opposition benches.] It is 
true, very true, we did not succeed in extir- 
pating Christianity ; but did we not poison 
it to the very roots? How was this accom- 
plished? Was it by the preposterous 
method of recommending the worship of 
Mars and Venus? Ridiculous! Advise 
mento be lewd and cruel; to be in fear for 
the honour of their wives and daughters ; to 
hasten to cut each other’s throats, and be in 
perpetual dread of an ambitious and conquer- 
ing power !4-what is this but absolute insan- 
ity? No: Christianity was poisoned by in- 
ducing emperors to take up religious truth 
(that is, their own party) under their protec- 
tion: by suggesting to the priesthood the 
advantage of engaging the secular power 
in favour of religious fruth. As religious 
truth means for each man his own convic- 
tions on subjects out of the reach of ex- 
perimental proof, Christians could not fail to 





sanctify allthe most violent passions under 
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the name of faith. Glorious—(forgive me 
this burst of exultation)—glorious, indeed, 
have been the fruits of that scheme! Man 
became the most implacable enemy of man 
throughout Christendom. Envy, hatred, 
malice, and all uncharitableness, were con- 
verted into all-atoning virtues, when let loose 
against those who defended their truth, their 
orthodoxy. Human blood was shed in torrents, 
while those who made it flow from the veins 
of the honest and sincere supporter of his 
own truth, from the bosom of tender females 
who took their purest affections for theologi- 
cal truth—all raised up their ensanguined 
hands to heaven, and thanked Him, whom 
we never name in this place, for the oppor- 
tunity he had given them of destroying his 
enemies. Let me ask those among you 
who daily ‘traverse the earth,’ whether the 
fruits of this my scheme are exhausted, or 
whether there is not the fairest prospect of 
reaping them in abundance for centuries to 
come ? 

“ But I ask pardon for allowing myself to 
be carried away from the subject of our 
present discussion. I will make amends by 
mga upon it without further pream- 

e. 

“You are aware how nearly we have 
neutralized Christianity, by consecrating 
the angry and proud passions of man under 
the name of zeal for religious truth. The 
step which I have to recommend to our As- 
sembly for the purpose of preparing the 
downfal of England is analogous to the one 
just mentionod. Do I need to use disguise 
_ among you? Or should I stop to cull the 
softest and most delicate words and phrases, 
in order to prevent (what I most earnestly 
wish to prevent in regard to men)—to pre- 
vent, Isay, your being shocked? I hear Vo 
from every part of the House. My plan 
then is simply this—to poison charity and 
benevolence. (Immense applause.) Yes,my 
friends, to make charity and benevolence the 
inexhaustible sources of vice and crime, and 
to banish them from millions of souls by the 
simple means of compelling them to exert 
those favourite virtues; to extinguish grati- 
tude among the poor, by the very regularity 
and profusion of the arms given them; and 
compassion among the rich, by a well- 
— fear that they may soon be re- 

uced to a state in which they must depend 
upon the compassion of others. I will not, 
however, dwell any longer in generalities. 
Here [hold in my hands the heads of a Bill, 
which, if it meet your approbation, I engage 
to get passed into law by the English Par- 
liament. Ihave drawn it up in our own 
language ; that is, calling things by their 
proper names; it shall, however, be my 
business to translate it into the language of 
charity and benevolence, of national honour, 
and all the other phrases most acceptable to 
-— and, in that —_- will recommend it 
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to the English Government. Be not dis- 
couraged, if at first my scheme does not 
perform all that I have promised. The 
* Poor Laws’—so shall my Bill be called in 
the upper regions—will rapidly develope 
themselves into all the consequences of eyil 
which I hereby engage to bring about; and 
whatever may be the length of time in 
which they are destined to accomplish the 
ruin of the British empire, not one year will 
pass without showing the. rapid and uninter- 
rupted progress of the measure towards that 
happy conclusion. (Hear, hear, hear.) 

“The Bill which I have the honour to 
propose is as follows :— 

“Whereas it has become apparent, that 
the island known on the surface of the earth 
by the name of Great Britain, is making 
most alarming strides towards wealth, peace, 
and happiness ;—that industry, sobriety, and 
prudent foresight are likely to spread among 
the labouring classes of that people, under 
the influence of liberty and commerce ;— 
that the generous temper of its inhabitants 
will bind the lower to the higher classes by 
means of free donations from the wealthy to 
the poor ;—that a diminution of vice and 
crime, and an increase of virtuous habits, 
will, with awful certainty, follow this state 
of things, producing great injury to this our 
Great Empire of Darkness ;— 

“ Be it enacted, and it is hereby enacted,— 

“T. That fora more effectual abolition of 
charity and benevolence, the great mass of 
the English nation shall be compelled by law 
to give as much, and, in many cases, more 
than they can conveniently give to the poor ; 
so that, in paying to the tax-gatherer what 
they might have been induced to give for 
the gratification of kindness, they shall have 
al] their worst passions excited : 

“II. That to increase this evil moral ten- 
dency, the said people shall have both an 
opportunity and inducement to rejoice in 
seeing their neighbours compelled to be as 
charitable by law as themselves: 

“III. That for the discountenancing of 
industry, forethought, and independence, all 
men who neglect these virtues shal. have a 
legal claim to an indefinite portion of the 
property of those that practice them: 

“TV. That in order to diminish affections, 
kindness, and the feelings of gratitude be- 
tween the nearest relatives, the forced char- 
ity of the English nation shall be so distri- 
buted as to show to parents, husbands, and 
children, that it is folly, under such circum- 
stances, to toil for the sustenance and com- 
fort of those for whom they may fully and 
permanently provide by deserting them; 
and to this practical demonstration of the 
folly of providing for one’s household,* shall 
be added the spiteful feeling, that to toil for 
the support of parents, wives, and children, 
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is only saving so much money to the richer 
neighbours: 

“V. That to encourage and spread idle- 
ness, drunkenness, and every kind of in- 
temperance, a permanent provision shall be 
made for every man who throws away and 
misspends his earnings, and that this provis- 
ion shall extend to the last day of every 
profligate man or woman; in a word, that 
destitution, in whatsoever manner brought 
on, shall be a lawful claim to a portion of 
the property of the industrious : 

“VI. That to discountenance chastity, 
sucha provision shall be made for bastards, 
that women may consider them a source of 
income : 

“VII. That to prevent accumulation of 
property among the labouring classes, 
wherever there may be a competition for 
labour, the improvident shall be preferred 
to those who are known to have saved any 
money; that the latter shall be allowed to 
live hard, and the former shall be assisted 
with money, and every thing contributing 
to ease and comfort, so as finally to break 
down all spirit of independence: 

“VIII. That to secure, in the highest 
degree, the effect of the aforesaid enact- 
ment, all magistrates and overseers shall 
take care that the diet of paupers, and their 
maintenance in the workhouse, or anywhere 
else, shall be superior to that of honest and 
industrious labourers, though not equal in 
comfort and abundunce to that of convicts : 

“TX. That for the discouragement and 
depression of the Church, tithes shall be 
made rateable, or subject to the tax, for the 
maintenance of the poor, as above described, 
so that farmers may absorb as much as pos- 
sible of the maintenance of the clergy in 
part of payment to their own labourers: 

“X. That, whereas a blessing was pro- 
nounced on the multiplication of mankind, 
when that multiplication is not, as among 
beasts, the result of blind appetite, but is 
brought about under the guidance of reason 
and foresight, this blessing shall be turned 
into a curse, by persuading people, that to 
follow a mere animal instinct is a- virtue, and 
to bring human beings into existence, with- 
out providing for their maintenance and ed- 
ucation, is a meritorious act; for, in fact, 
the law will have provided an inheritance 
for every child born into the world, at the 
expense of those who have saved and accu- 
mulated wealth to any amount, and till the 
property of the whole island shall be devour- 
ed by the multitudes thus made heirs of it, 
no child can be said to be unprovided for; 
and consequently it will be impossible to 
prove to those that marry in what is called 
an improvident manner, that they are im- 
provident at all, for they see clearly that 
their children, to any number, cannot possi- 
bly be destitute.” 

Reader! we will not pursue this sport, 





of Belial. 


for it is, indeed, a melancholy one. 


We 
have thus far indulged in irony, because we 
thought that nothing can so effectually re- 
move the delusion which makes people blind 
to the ruinous consequences of the Poor- 
Laws, as divesting them of the appearance 
of charity, benevolence, and generosity, by 


which they have deceived this nation. We 
think we have made it evident, that, if the 
invisible enemy of mankind himself had de- 
vised a refined method of obstructing, and 
finally ruining, the bright prospects which 
were opened to this nation in the reign of 
Elizabeth, the system of poor-laws would 
have answered his purpose better than any 
other. The practical effects of the laws, 
which are ignorantly called the pride of the 
nation, appear in a most appalling form in 
the evidence collected by Parliament, and, 
still more, in that of which the Board of 
Commissioners on the Poor-Laws are about 
to publish some extracts. Every one of the 
evils, moral as well as economical, which 
we have embodied in a supposed bill, con- 
ceived in a truly diabolical spirit, is fully 
proved, in that evidence, to arise from the 
poor-laws. The extracts from that most 
valuable mass of practical information will 
soon appear before the public. It will then 
be the duty of every honest man, whose 
opinion can have even the least weight, in 
private or in public, to make himself ac- 
quainted with the facts which have come 
to light upon this most important subject. 
The moral and political life of this great na- 
tion depend on the turn which public opinion 
shall take in regard to the poor-laws. 

In order, however, not to delay some 
useful information on this matter, it has been 
thought advisable to publish the evidence 
delivered before the Committee of the 
House of Lords (in 1831) by a gentleman 
who, possessing a most accurate knowledge 
of the evil effects of the poor laws, has de- 
voted his talents and efforts to the practical 
correction of their tendency. The evidence 
therein subjoined is that of the Rev. Thomas 
Whately, Rector of Cookham, in Berkshire. 
That evidence has been selected in prefer- 
ence to all other, because it shows how 
much may be done by a single man of in- 
telligent and upright views, as well as firm- 
ness of character, in counteracting 2 most 
desperate evil. The conduct of Mr. Whate- 
ly may be set forth as a safe and encourag- 
ing example to all who, being concerned in 
the administration of the poor-laws, may be 
sincerely desirous to serve their country, 
and not to betray its interests for the selfish 
purpose of gaining popularity at the expense 
of the nation, or with the pitiable object of 
indulging a morbid benevolence—a benevo- 
lence which injures the interests of the in- 
dustrious and virtuous part of the communi- 
ty, to pamper the low luxuries of the idle 





and profligate. It is only the day preceding 
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that on which the preface is written, that, | of leaving the army unpaid and unprovision- 
casting a glance over the newspapers, weed, for the purpose of purchasing a paltry 
found the following fact in one of the re-| dignity for himself; and talked of this to a 


ports of the “Morning Chronicle.” We 
copy only the substance of the paragraph :— 


| 


Frenchman—to a French gentleman—as a 
transaction known to a cardinal of one of 


“Yesterday (March 5th, 1833) at least a} the most noble houses of the country he 


dozen persons appeared at Queen-square| was misgoverning and betraying. 


Office, St. Margaret, Westminster, sum- 
moned for the non-payment of poor-rates. 
The arrears of these persons amounted to 
80/1. Some time was allowed them by the 
magistrates. Distress warrants were grant- 
ed against several who, at the expiration of 
the respite which had been given to them, 
had failed to come forward with the money. 
Upwards of 100 inhabitants have been sum- 
moned for a similar cause to this office dur- 
ing the last two months.” 

This is an instance, taken entirely at ran- 
dom, of the daily distress and mischief occa- 
sioned by that national charity which robs 
the industrious in order to maintain the in- 
dolent. The inhabitants of Westminister 
who were thus harassed. and perhaps ruined 
by the operation of the poor-laws, must be 
either completely insensible to their own in- 
terests, or (what unfortunately cannot be 
expected) must be heroic examples of vir- 
tue and independence, not to conceive that 
it is folly to struggle against poverty. Let 
them renounce industry and labour, and 
they and their families will be immediately 
provided for, at the cost of such idiots as 
continue to live upon the fruits of their own 
industry. 


THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE. 


In 1721, one hundred and twelve years 
ago, the great diplomatic work of'the time 
accomplished itself; and Europe, agitated 
on all sides, saw the most mortal enemies, 
George of Hanover and the Stuarts—the 
court of Madrid and the Court of Vienna— 
the disciples of Luther and the disciples of 
Molina—unite to confer the sacred scarlet 
on the Priest of the Roués. The Cardinal 
de Rohan, the Abbé de Tencin, the Bishop 
de Sisteron, were enjoying, in the simple 
language of the time, “un avant gott de 
Paradis.” Dubois had purchased a cardi- 
nal’s hat, which had only cost France eight 
millions of francs: that of Mazarin’s brother 
had been more expensive. 


“Le prét des troupes a manqué nét. Ce- 
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The 
minister was corrupt, the ambassador was 
corrupt, and his object was to corrupt those 
he was sent to. How clear, even at this 
distance of time, can we see these wily and 
reverend gentlemen of the Church gliding 
from palace to palace—whispering here, 
smiling there, and agitating with an earnest 
pensiveness the comparative importance of 
a bag of pistoles and a vote for the Pope; 
for it had been boldly decided by the Bishop 
of Lafitau, at the death of Clement XI., that 
the simplest mode of success was to buy the 
conclave at once, and to give the tiara to 
him who agreed to give the hat. 

Such was the spirit which animated the 
diplomacy of 1721. This was 112 years 
ago, in which year the embassy at Rome 
alone cost France rather more than all the 
expenses of her foreign department in 1832, 
i. e., according to M. Bignon’s report, 7,502- 
000 fr. 

So much for representative governments 
and for public accounts; but that which sur- 
prises us is—that with the vast decrease 
that has taken place in the expenses of di- 
plomacy, there has not beew an entire and 
total change in its system. When the 
weightiest affairs of state were canvassed 
at a supper, and conducted in a quadrille— 
when peace or war depended upon a well- 
turned compliment to a prince, or a prince’s 
mistress—and a becoming manner, and a 
graceful carriage, and an agreeable smile 
were the appropriate weapons of controver- 
sy, in those pink-satin official cabinets in 
which a Duchesse de Falari, or a Madame 
du Barri, agitated the grave interests of hu- 
manity—then indeed, as all political power 
was social power, it was wise to choose 
those who were to represent us from those 
who could carry into the boudoir or the 
drawing-room the greatest power to do so 
with advantage, and to give them, moreover, 
all necessary means of influencing that 
“vast polished horde” who. bow before a 
good cook, a brilliant saloon, and a costly 
entertainment. But great is the change 
that has taken place in most of the courts 
of Europe since the period of which we are 
speaking. The affairs which were lispingly 


pendant des qu’il s‘agit d’engagement pris discussed in the lady’s chamber are now 


par M. le Cardinal de Rohan, je voudrais 
pouvoir me _ vendre-moi méme_fussé-je 
acheté pour les galéres..... .J’envoie a 
M. de Rohan.une lettre de change de dix 
mille pistoles, et je me suis engagé en mon 
propre nom pour deux cent quatre vingt 
mille livres.” This was the language of the 
minister, who talked, as a matter of course, 


| 





seriously debated in the representative 
assembly; and the secrets timidly uttered 
round the fauteuil of the minister are pub- 
licly printed in the daily papers. The 
nation is no longer circumscribed within 
the limits of a court; it is necessary, then, 
that diplomacy should become acquainted 
with the nation itself. The state is no 
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longer moved by a parcel of petty puppets 
on the surface of affairs; it is necessary, 
then, to penetrate into the internal machi- 
nery of the state, and by becoming acquaint- 
ed with its main and most important springs, 
foresee and foretell, if you cannot control, 
its movements. This should be the part 
of modern diplomacy, whose theatre, except 
in some few countries, is now almost as 
much in the workshop of the mechanic as 
in the monarch’s palace. But this is a new, 
and, at first sight, a startling proposition. 
The genius of the present time is rather 
to spend as little as possible, and to confine 
and limit the object to be obtained, in order 
to confine and limit the expense necessary, 
to its acquisition,—than to take that large 
and comprehensive view of economy which 
would teach us, that money employed by 
a state should be considered as capital 
employed by an individual, always _profit- 
ably laid out when it brings in a return 
adequate to the advance. For years past, 
therefore, we, and other nations with us, 
have attempted to support our diplomatic 
inefficiency at a miserable trifle less than 
in years preceding, instead of entering 
upon the greater plan of rendering it cheap- 
er by making it more useful. 

With this view, a Committee sat in 1831, 
called, “a Select Committee on Civil Gov- 
ernment Charges,” and published its Report 
of the manner in which a few odds and ends 
might be pared off the diplomatic service, 
then for the first time removed from the 
civil list. “These arrangements,” says the 
Committee, speaking of the arrangements 
proposed, “these arrangements appear at 
once calculated to protect the public in- 
terests in the foreign relations of the state, 
and to guard against improvident or lavish 
expenditure.” Vague words, and such as 
are usually to be found in those Senatorial 
Reports, the main object of which seems 
to be that of saying nothing parliamentarily. 
What are our public interests in relation 
to foreign states? and what is improvident 
and lavish expenditure? Not the expendi- 
ture of a million, if it brings its adequate 
reward; but the expense of a farthing, if 
it brings no reward at all. 

“The amount which is recommended for the 
future effective diplomatic expenditure of the 
country, exclusive of pensions to retired minis- 
ters, 1s 140,0001., which not only effects the 
reductions recommended by the Secratary of 
State for Foreign Affairs in November 1830, but 
carries those reductions still farther. 

“This estimate also makes provision for four 
new missions, which the state of Europe and of 
the Americas may render it expedient, in the 
opinion of his Majesty’s Government, to establish 
for the protection and promotion of British 
interests. The salaries of the first attachés, 
heretofore defrayed out of the civil contingencies, 
and which amount to 29501. a year, are also 
included in this estimate. 

“If by temporary vacancies, .or absence on 





leave, the whole sum included in this estimate 
should not be taken, the surplus in each year will 
become a saving to the public. 

“Your Committee have found, with satisfac- 
tion, from the letter of the Secretary of State 
of the 31st August, 1831, that in deciding upon 
all future claims for diplomatic pensions, Lord 
Palmerstone proposes to be strictly guided, as to 
the scale and limitation of such pensions, and as 
to the eventual limitation of their amounts, by 
the recommendation contained in the Third 
Report of the Finance Committee of 1828; an 
extract from which is inserted for more conven- 
ient reference and for more precise information :— 

“¢Tt appears further necessary to lay down 
more presise regulations with respect to the 
periods of service which shall in future givea 
title to such a provision. Your Committee, 
therefore, recommend— 

“<< 1st. That no person whatever shall be 
entitled to receive a diplomatic pension until the 
expiration of fifteen years from the date of his 
first commission, nor unless he shall have actually 
served ten years : 

“<¢Qndly. That no person shall be entitled to a 

nsion of the first class (2000/.a year) unless 
1e shall have actually served three years as 
ambassador at some foreign court : 

“« 3dly. That pensions to envoys and ministers 
plenipotentiary at the greater courts shall not 
exceed 15001. a-year, and shall not be granted 
until after five years residence in that capacity 
at a foreign court : 

“<dthly. That pensions to envoys and minis- 
ters plenipotentiary at other courts, and to minis- 
ters, shall not exceed 10001. a-yeart, after a similar 

riod of residence : 

“ ¢ 5thly. That pensions in the remaining class 
shall not exceed 8001. a-year, under the same 
conditions as to time of residence.’ 

“ It will be proper further to provide, that all 
diplomatic pensions shall be held subject to the 
condition of forfeiture in case of refusal to 
proceed to any mission of equal or higher rank 5 
and of suspension or abatement in any case in 
which the party receiving the pension may be 
appointed to any other office of profit under the 
crown. 

“Tn addition to these restrictions, the Com- 
mittee were desirous of checking, by some 
positive rules, a practice which has prevailed to a 
considerable extent, of giving retired pensions to 
diplomatic servants having sufficient private 
fortunes ; but finding, on mature consideration, 
great difficulty in laying down general regulations 
applicable to all cases, they think it better to 
content themselves with expressing their marked 
disapprobation of this practice: it could never, 
under any circumstances, be justifiable ; but, if 
the whole fund be limited, as recommended, to 
40,0001., the Committee trust that this abuse will 
be prevented by a consideration of the evident 
injustice of burthening the fund with rm wae 
charges of this description, to the prejudice of 
those who have equal claims with respect to their 
service and better claims in respect to their 
pecuniary circumstances.” 


Such are the regulations laid down by the 
Committee ; more narrow in their general 
view of active service, and more ridiculous 
and absurd in their view of retiring pen- 
sions, than any we can well conceive. The 
service of a man is made arbitrarily to 
consist in the period and the rank of his 
employment, so that a stupid younger son 
of my Lord Fiddlefaddle, who shall have 
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remained his fifteen years, and regularly 
progressed, through home influence, in his 
career of insigniticance, shall be rewarded 
for having, during that time, worn the 
King’s button, while an active, enterprising 
individual, who, after ten years of really 
useful and efficiert service, shall be obliged, 
by any official accident, to retire, will be 
thrown upon the world with broken ener- 
gies and wasted vigour, without any means 
remaining in the hands of the minister or 
the crown to prevent him from starving. 
Then, says the Committee, “if any gentle- 
man should refuse to accept active em- 
ployment of an equal rank to that which he 
possessed on retiring, his pension is to be 
taken away from him. But supposing, after 
fifteen years, (since it is to be fifteen years,) 
in which a person has been devoting himself 
to a profession which, when at the top of 
it, he is called upon, for no fault of his, to 
resign, supposing he should again, after an 
interval in which his health has materially 
suffered, be ordered to a climate which his 
physician says would be death,—is the very 
circumstance of ill health, which renders 
the pension imperatively necessary, to be 
the reason for taking it away ? 

What is a pension?—A reward for past 
services; and when you take away the pen- 
sion, can you take away those past services? 
Can you render back the years of prime and 
of manhood, in which the world displayed 
itself with a variety of paths to fame and 
fortune, as tempting as the one which he 
took, all closed to him now? And then 
comes the petty desire, which generally dis- 
tinguishes the gentlemen who figure in these 
Committees, of prying into everything, and 
taking cognizance of their neighbours’ most 
private affairs. 

“ A man ough: not to have a pension who 
cannot prove he has not enough to do with- 
out it!” What, we repeat, is a pension? 
—A reward for past services; and coulda 
master say, at the end ofa year, to his ser- 
vant,—* You have no right to your wages, 
John, for I hear your father died last month, 
and left you 301., so don’t come to me for 
money ; you don’t want it.” “ But, sir,” 
would say the servant, “you have nothing 
to do with my father; I brushed your clothes 
and cleaned your boots, and this is all you 
have a right to know about the matter.” 
There never, we will venture to say, was a 
piece of more narrow-minded arrogance and 
insufficient self-sufficiency than this said 
Report. 

These fiddle-de-dee committees do not 
go to the bottom of the sore. The public of 
England is a sensibly-minded public; it 
knows the most extravagant thing in the 
world 4s to buy bad things what is called 
cheaply ; it does not object to pay essential 
services well; it does not object, and never 
will object, to paying those well who have 





served it essentially. What it objects to, 
and what it is sensible; upon, is paying as 
services those things which are no services 
at all. What it objects to, and is sensible 
upon, is rewarding things which are worth 
no reward at all. What the would-be econo- 
mists are striving to do, is to give men a 
disgust for paying anything. What all 
sensible economists ought to endeavour to 
do, is to make everything worthy of its pay. 
It is with this view that we take up the di- 
plomatic service, with the desire of rendering 
it solidly and soberly beneficial to the pub- 
lic, and not keeping it as a mere refuge for 
official dandies, protocolising pedants, and 
insignificant grands seigneurs. 


Estimate of the Sum required for the future 
Salaries and Allowances for House Rent of 
His Majesty’s Diplomatic Servants abroad, 
40,0001. 

Statement in detail of the proposed Appropria- 
tion of the sum of 140,0001., estimated as the Sum 
required to provide for the Annual Salaries and 
Weeden or House Rent to his Majesty’s Di- 
plomatic Servants abroad. 


Allowance for 
Residence. Character. Salary. House Kent. 


France Ambassador £10,000 
Sec. of Embassy 1,000 
First attaché 400 
Russia, Ambassador 10,000 1000 
Sec. of Embassy 1,000 
First attaché 400 


Austria Ambassador 9,000 900 
Sec. of Embassy 900 
First attaché 250 
Turkey Ambassador 6,500 
Sec. of Embassy 800 
First attache 250 
Spain Envoy-Extraor. and 
Minister-Plenipo. 6,000 500 
Sec. of Legation 550 
First attaché 250 
Prussia Envoy-Extraor. and 
Minister-Plenipo. 5,000 500 
Sec. of Legation 550 
First attaché 250 


Washington Envoy-Extraor. and 
Minister-Plenipo. 4,500 500 


Sec. of Legation 550 
First attaché 200 
Naples Envoy-Extraor. and 
Minister-Plenipo. 4,000 400 
Sec. of Legation 500 


First attaché 


Portugal Envoy-Extraor. and 
Minister-Plenipo. 4,000 400 
Sec. of Legation 500 
First attache 
Brazil Envoy-Extraor. and 
Minister-Plenipo. 4000 500 
Sec. of Legation 550 
First attaché 250 
Holland Envoy-Extraor. and 
Minister-Plenipo. 3,600 400 
Sec. of Legation 500 
First attaché 
Belgium Envoy-Extraor. and 
Minister-Plenipo. 3,600 400 
Sec. of Legation 500 
First attaché 
Denmark Envoy 3,000 400 


Sec. of Legation 500 
Carried forward £84,850 5900 
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Brought forward £83,850 5,900 
Sweden Envoy-Extraordinary 3,000 400 
Sec. of Legation 500 
Bavaria Envo 3,600 400 
Sec. of Legation 500 
Sardinia Envoy 3,600 500 
Sec. of Legation 500 
German Diet Minister-Plenipo. 2,600 300 
Sec. of Legation 400 
Attaché and German 
Translator 2 
Wurtemberg Minister-Plenipo. 2,000 300 
Sec. of Legation 400 
Saxony Minister-Plenipo. 2,000 300 
Sec. of Legation 400 
Tuscany Minister-Plenipo. 2,000 300 
Sec. of Legation 400 
Switzerland Minister-Plenipo. 2,000 250 
Sec. of Legation 400 
Greece Minister-Plenipo. 2,000 g 200 
Sec. of Legation 400 
Mexico Minister-Plenipo. 3,600 400 
Sec. of Legation 600 
First attaché 200 
Columbia Minister-Plenipo. 3,600 400 
Sec. of Legation 600 
First attaché 300 
Buenos Ayres Minister-Plenipo. 3,000 300 
Sec. of Legation 500 
Agent 1,000 








Salaries £124,150 9950 
House Rent 9,950 
£134,100 
Chili Minister ) 
Secretary 
Peru Minister 
Secretary 
Guatamala Minister { 5,900 
Secretary 
Banda Minister 
Secretary J 
£140,000 


Now, we will take this list, and first look 
at it, since that is the fashion, on the simple 
score of ordinary retrenchment. The most 
obvious thing that should strike the gentle- 
men of the Committee was, that since (what- 
ever may be the expenses of our own coun- 
try) the expenses of an English gentleman 
abroad are the expenses of another gentle- 
man; so, in knowing what we gave as suffi- 
cient to our ministers on the continent, it 
would be wise to ascertain what was given 
to the ministers of other powers. 

It was simple and natural to expect this 
degree of information in the Committee; 
and yet we will venture to say, almost on our 
own individual knowledge and information, 
that not one knew the cost of the French, 
the Austrian, and the Russian diplomatic 
service. We will take the Russian service, 
the one best paid after ours, asa model; and 
we will venture to say, just glancing our eye 
down the preceding columns, that there is 
no Russian diplomatist who shall not confess, 
that even if we choose to preserve our sys- 
tem upon the same plan as at present, still 
we shall be able to reduce between 30,0001. 
and 40,0001. from this 140,000/. 
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We will begin by leaving France, Aus- 
tria, Russia, and Turkey as they are now. 


Spain £1000 from 6000 
Russia 1000 &c. 
Washington 1500 
Naples 1000 
Portugal 1000 
Brazil 1000 
Belgium 600 
Holland 600 
Denmark 100 
Bavaria 600 
Sardinia 1500 
Greece 1200 
£11,100 
Wurtemberg 2,400 
Tuscan 2,400 
House Rent 9,950 
£13,500 
Instead of 5,900 \ £10,000 9 400 
£19,400 ) 
£35,250 


In all the courts in which we have dimin- 
ished the salary, it still remains as high, and 
in some instances higher, than that given by 
other governments. The ordinary salary of 
the Russian minister at Madrid is 40001; 
and at Berlin, where the chief part of the 
Russian minister’s duty is ostentation, since 
there is a military diplomatist residing there 
also, that cabinet, less economical than any 
other when an object is to be obtained, al- 
lows their minister but 4000/., to which we 
are reducing ours. To the two missions we 
have erased we should have added another, 
‘Saxony.’ Saxony and Wurtemberg, in 
adopting the name of kingdoms, are the 
mere magni nominis umbre—perfect nonen- 
tities, as independent states; while it is still 
more ridiculous to send any one to be pre- 
sent at their insignificance at home, since 
we have a minister expressly appointed to 
see them arrayed in all their feebleness at 
the Diet. The farce of a minister at Flor- 
ence is only relieved by the part being as- 
signed to Mr. Seymour, the most able of the 
rising young men in the service, and the one 
therefore on whom all the business resulting 
from the late transactions in Italy has de- 
volved; but it is too absurd to have three 
ministers in Italy, in order that, if any busi- 
ness should by chance occur there, one of 
the three may be able totransactit. Prince 
Gortchakoff, the Russian chargé d’affaires 
at Florence, has 600/. a year, and there is 
no sort of political necessity to have a resi- 
dent at all. Greece we have reduced from 
24001. to 12001. because we conceive, in the 
present unsettled state of that country, where 
no kind of representation is required, an ac- 
tive and intelligent young man, who took it 
as his first step from a secretaryship of em- 
bassy, would be quite sufficient; more es- 
pecially considering, that we have a governor 
in the Ionian Islands and Malta, a minister 
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at Naples, and an embassador at Constanti- 
nople, from whom he might always, in par- 
ticular cases, receive instructions. Nine 
thousand nine hundred and fifty pounds we 
have deducted from house rent, because the 
salaries, as we have left them, are quite 
sufficient to meet that charge. M. Pozzo 
de Borgo, at Paris, has his house found him; 
but then he has but 9000/. a year, and is 
obliged to keep a daily table for those gen- 
tlemen attached to his mission. The South 
American missions, (with the Albanian con- 
sul, for whom we see no necessity,) already 
cost 13,800/., and 5000/. more is allotted for 
visionary empires in America yet unborn. 
In the present uncertain state of that part of 
the world, and the more probable utility of 
consular than diplomatic agents, that 10,0001. 
per annum, exclusive of the 3750l. allotted 
to the Brazils, would be amply sufficient ; 
which sum we would leave it at the discre- 
tion of the minister, according to the varying 
destiny of these daily dying dynasties, to 
distribute and bestow. And thus, if our sole 
object were saving, we have, merely taking 
the ostentatious court of Russia as a model 
shown that an enormous decrease in expen- 
diture might be effected, and this without 
cutting off the miserable perquisites of clerks 
and persons of inferior grades, as is usually 
the plan, but from the ambassadors and min- 
isters themselves, whom, however, we still 
suppose, in the allowances we give them, to 
be dependent on their salaries for support. 
If saving then were our paramount object, 
here are upwards of 36,0001. which we defy 
any man at all acquainted with the matter 
to deny might fairly be obtained to the pub- 
lic; no great sum, perhaps, but at all events 
one far greater than the miserable 4000/. to 
which such a solemn sacrifice of principles 
was made in the election of the present 
Speaker; but we did not commence this ar- 
ticle with that limited view of economy be- 
fore us. One mode of economizing, as we 
have said, the public service is, by rendering 
the public service more efficient. 10,000/. 
or 12,000/. spent in the capital of France is 
asum which this country ought not to com- 
pare with the advantages which might be 
procured by that sum wisely spent there; 
and here we come back to the theory, or 
rather to the fact, we set out with. France 
is no longer to be met in a drawing-room— 
the engines of its power are not to be wield- 
ed, the secrets of its policy are not to be 
discovered there. Be closeted for two hours 
in the most confidential manner with the 
monarch; hold a- whispering discourse, of 
the most private nature, in yonder corner 
with the prime minister; let either of them 
tell you all they mean to do, you are as igno- 
rant as ever until you have learnt what they 
really can do. Learn the state of the finan- 
ces, the state of the army, the disposition of 
the people; if you know them well, you 
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know all about peace or war that the first 
man in the kingdom can tell you. Do you 
wish to ascertain the result of any commer- 
cial proposition you have to make? Do not 
go to M. Thiers or Mons. D’Argout; feel 
the pulse of the manufacturing districts 
which will suffer, and of the consuming 
population that will gain by it; ascertain 
whether the bias of opinion in the country is 
in your favour; what number of deputies in 
the chamber are enrolled against you; and, 
when you have done this, sit down and write 
your dispatches. What we want to know 
is, not whether 11,000/. is too much to allot 
to our diplomacy in Paris, but whether that 
11,000/. is spent in the most useful and ad- 
vantageous manner. 

At the head of the Paris embassy is Lord 
Granville, a high-bred and distinguished 
nobleman, and possessing all those advan- 
tages of station and education which might 
fit him for his office. Mr. Hamilton Hamil- 
ton, a gentleman of fair acquirements, who 
has seen much service, is secretary of the 
embassy ; Mr. Ashburnham, a well-inform- 
ed and well educated man, is paid as at- 
taché ; and then there are other gentlemen 
attached to the embassy without receiving 
any salary. These attachés happen to be 
well-informed ; have seen a good deal of 
the world, and been employed at various 
courts. One would imagine then that there 
is sufficient talent combined here to do a 
good deal, if well employed—now how is it 
employed? What they have to do, is sim- 
ply to copy dispatches, and every talent they 
have, beyond that of writing legibly, is lost 
to the public. Could not these gentlemen 
be employed differently? Would not one, 
the youngest in the service, be sufficient to 
do all the business of copying? But not 
only does an attaché do nothing, but it is 
presumed that, because he is an attaché he 
is unfit to do any thing. For instance,— 

The government have wished to enter 
into some commercial arrangement with 
France. It has been thought desirable to 
have a report of the state of commerce in 
France. Is this embassy, costing the coun- 
try so much, and possessing so much abili- 
ty, which costs the country nothing—is this 
embassy incapable to negociate this ar- 
rangement? to make this report? If it is 
incapable to do this, it is a disgrace to the 
country that sends it forth! If it is not in- 
capable, which, knowing the persons it is 
composed of, we must suppose,—why, in 
the name of Providence, send Dr. Bowring 
and Mr. Villiers, with five guineas a day, 
to do what might be done just as well with- 
out them! Not that they are not able men, 
and well worth their five guineas a day, but 
they are doing that which others there are 
capable of doing, and are paid to do. 

But the answer might be, if it so happen, 
by chance, that the gentlemen attached to 
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the embassy at Paris are better informed 
than gentlemen in that situation in general, 
and therefore capable of doing more than 
copying dispatches, it does not follow that 
this is always likely to be the case ; on the 
contrary, people who are paid nothing are 
generally capable of doiag nothing, and 
therefore we proceed upon a general princi- 
ple, and suppose these gentlemen to be 
as ignorant as those who preceded them 
were, and as those who succeed them are 
likely to be. There may be some truth in 
this ; but the question then is, whether the 
11,500/. given to the embassy at Paris might 
not be so given and distributed as to pro- 
cure a certain supply of much greater and 
more useful talent for business, together 
with all the social advantages, which we 
do not mean to despise, that are connected 
with the present system. 

The chief fault which strikes us after the 
observations we have been making is, that 
the only person presumed to have any ca- 
pacity in an embassy is the embassador ; 
he is the only person who receives a con- 
siderable salary, and this salary is surely 
beyond all the sober wants of his station. 
But the business which devolves upon him 
for his salary is, after all, a very insignifi- 
cant one. He has to give soirées, and to 
hold conversations with ministers, and out 
of a variety of reports and assurances to 
frame dispatches. But the information he 
collects is generally caught upon the mere 
surface of society; all he pretends to oc- 
cupy himself with is the news of the day ; 
and if the minister of foreign affairs in 
England were to arrive at his hotel and to 
say—* Now, what is the position of France ? 
what is‘the actual state of her resources ? 
what is the tendency of her opinions? what 
the feelings in the various classes of her so- 
ciety and of her provinces?” he would find 
the embassador’s mind—we speak of any 
embassador’s mind—a perfect chaos. He 
would have formed no idea, collected no 
materials for forming any idea upon these 
questions, and al] at most that he could tell 
you would be, what the Tribune, or the 
Débats, or the Quotidienne, had said the 
day previous. But if our diplomatists are 
in this general state of ignorance respect- 
ing the countries they inhabit, it is almost 
impossible to describe the ignorance which 
Englishmen, in general, have of the conti- 
nent, and of continental affairs. Not twen- 
ty persons in either house of parliament 
ever dream of occupying themselves about 
them; and when we are called upon to de- 
cide upon any question of foreign policy, 
we do it with our ears and our mouths 
open, ready to receive all the wonderful 
things that are told us, and even too igno- 
rant to pretenc to know any thing of the 
matter. Now, between interfering with 
the affairs of the continent, and undcrstand- 
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ing those affairs, there is a wide difference, 
and we would wish the house of Commons, 
from time to time, to receive more valuable 
documents than those seventy odd protocols 
which Lord Palmerston was lately so oblig- 
ing as to lay before them. ‘Thus, then, we 
would fairly recast the whole of our di- 
plomacy: the principles we should go upon 
would be, first, to avoid all little courts. 
Their expense is not only useless, but they 
cramp and fetter the energies of the per- 
sons employed there, and if any person 
doubts it, we wish he would read Mirabeau’s 
“ Mémoires Secrétes.” 

Secondly ; we would adapt the embassy, 
both as to its formation and its expenditure, to 
the country it is intended for. In Russia 
and Austria, where every thing is yet done 
through the influence of an imperial court, 
the establishment kept up, the persons em- 
ployed, and the salaries given, should be of 
another kind from those where society, and 
the influences of society, are totally different. 
Here is one of the great changes of modern 
times. All countries,—all great countries, at 
least in the time of Louis XV.,—were gov- 
erned alike. Now their governments differ 
greatly from one another ; and that which is 
necessary to acquire influence in one species 
of society, and under one species of govern- 
ment, may not succeed in doing so in an- 
other. 

Thirdly: we would at once provide for the 
capacity of the persons employed, and for 
the utility and importance of their employ- 
ment. In Prusia, a very strict examination 
is, in the first instance, necessary in order 
to enter the diplomacy at all as an unpaid 
attaché. When the attaché is promoted to 
secretary, a still stricter examination fol- 
lows; and thus, though you may not be sure 
that you have all brilliant ‘diplomatists, you 
are at least certain that you have not abso- 
lutely ignorant men. This example we 
would imitate; it would shut out all mere 
saunterers from the profession, and elevate 
the tone by increasing the acquirements of 
the persons belonging to it: and, having 
thus provided for the suitable education of 
those who enter the diplomcy, we would 
proceed to a different distribution of its em- 
ployments. 

At Paris, there is now an ambassador 
who receives 10,000/., a secretary who re- 
ceives 1000I., an attaché 400/., and three or 
four attachés who receive nothing. The 
ambassador writes dispatches of the news of 
the day; the attachés copy the dispatches, 
and the secretary sees that they are copied ; 
the whole process much reminding one of 
John who was doing nothing, and Susan 
who was helping John. 

Now, we would take this 11,400/., and 
thus distribute it: there should be three 
secretaries, intelligent men, who had arrived 
at their post through a proper examination ; 
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to each of these should be assigned a sepa- 
rate department; one should study and re- 
port the state of manufactures and com- 
merce, and finance ; another, of the army, 
navy, and fortifications ; a third, of educa- 
tion and opinion ; and each should receive a 
salary graduating from 600/. to 10001. a year 
i.e. in all 22001. The secretary of embassy, 
a grade above these, should make a précis 
of their various reports, which would be al- 
ways ready for the use of the ambassador, 
and which should be laid before the two 
Houses of Parliament once a year, who 
would thus be constantly in possession of 
the dispositions and resources of foreign 
powers. The salary of the secretary of 
embassy would be, following the same gra- 
duation, 1,200/. a year—sum total, 3400I.; 
there would still remain 8100/1. Now 1000. 
we would allow, and that is ample, for a 
hotel, and 5000/. in addition would be suffi- 
cient for all the necessary purposes of social 
influence and hospitality—Sum total, 94001. ; 
remains, 2000/. 

In regard to unpaid attachés, we admit 
there is much advantage in persons who are 
to transact business in foreign countries be- 
coming, in early life, acquainted with the 
language, the habits, and the persons of 
those with whom they may afterwards have 
to act; and if the gentlemen admitted into 
this caste were purified, by the examination 
we have alluded to, from the outcasts of Al- 
mack’s, whose bills to their tailors make 
them diplomatists, we think much service 
might be derived from young men being at- 
tached to the diplomatic corps in early life ; 
and to each secretary then there should be 
an unpaid attaché. 

By these regulations we should, at this 
moment, bring Paris to a diminished expense 
of 2000/., besides getting rid of the expense 
and the absurdity of the two extra commis- 
sioners. We should have an ambassador 
furnished with all the means of knowing the 
exact state in every department of the coun- 
try he was dealing with. We should have 
men studying successively a variety of dif- 
ferent branches of useful political science, 
and acquiring an extensive and almost uni- 
versal knowledge of vafious countries, which, 
when they arrive at the head of their pro- 
fession, and had to express political opin- 
ions, would give them at once a clear, and 
comprehensive, and long-sighted view of 
political affairs. We should also have the 
younger men something more than mere 
idlers, with the necessity and the reward of 
application just before them: while we 
ourselves, instructed through our legisla- 
ture by the reports that were laid before us, 
should become daily better acquainted with 
those facts by which we might safely direct 
our policy: and doing all this, we should be 
doubling our efficiency in one of the most 
— and diminishing our expense in 
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one of the most expensive, courts in Europe 
at the present moment. When our plan is 
followed up, its features will appear to still 
stronger advantage. 

In Germany, for instance, by striking off 
the little courts to which we have stated our 
objections, and we would add Bavaria to 
Wurtemberg and Saxony, merely preserv- 
ing a minister at Berlin and Vienna, we 
should be able, at a reduced expenditure of 
70001. or 8000/. a-year, to have two far more 
efficient missions in these important parts, 
and something more than a mere chargé-d’- 
affaires at Francfort, where all the affairs of 
Germany, as Germany, are carried on. 

But mere saving, as we said at first, is but 
a small part of our plan. By this system we 
should not have an embassy in any country 
in which would not be found all the statisti- 
cal details of that country: we should not 
have a foreign minister who would not have 
all the statistical details of every country 
(the best basis surely of any general line of 
policy) within his reach in Downing-street. 
Nor would there be a man in the House of 
Commons who might not, in the ordinary 
receipt of his parliament papers, become ac- 
quainted with something of the state of edu- 
cation, of opinion, of commerce, and of the 
means for hostile aggression and defence in 
every country he heard mention of, 

We have only followed out our plan with 
any distinctness in respect to Paris, but we 
have said that one of our principles would 
be to alter and modify that plan in other 
countries as it might seem desirable. By 
this we mean that in Petersburgh, where it 
might be necessary to cultivate social influ- 
ence more than positive information, since a 
despotism is governed by the feelings of the 
individual more than by the interests of the 
state—there we would allow a greater pro- 
portion to be spent in acquiring mere social 
influence; and, on the same principle, as 
our ambassadors should be better paid, so 
our secretaries might be worse paid. To 
this we need not acd that, in those states 
like Denmark and Sweden, too small to af- 
ford much matter of interest, but yet too in- 
teresting to be wholly neglected, the depart- 
ments we have separated might be conjoin- 
ed, and one secretary and one attaché would 
be sufficient. We have not time to give 
further developement to our idea. Still, 
faint as is this outline of the system we have 
hastily shadowed out, sufficient has been 
said of it to show its advantages, as a sys- 
tem, over the present. If we had merely 
wished to economize upon that present sys- 
tem, we should have dwelt on the salaries 
in France, where there are nine ambassa- 
dors, amounting but to 100,000/., and said 
that Prussia, for 80,000/., pays the whole ex- 
penses, including couriers, of her diplomacy. 
But we have been rather anxious to open a 
new and wide field for the exertions of diplo- 
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macy than to contract its expenses ; we have 
been desirous to remove it from the carpeted 
boudoir, as affairs have in reality been re- 
moved, to the great floor of Nations; we 
have been desirous to take it from petty 
passions and trifling intrigues and pursuits, 
and to bring it into contact with great and 
important interests; we have been desirous 
to make it, in these days of light and of truth, 
the instructor and not the deceiver, the im- 
prover and not the corruptor,—and, diplo- 
matists ourselves, we have felt, as the sub- 
ject warmed upon us, some enthusiasm at 
finding what might be the object of our ad 
fession. P. de 


THE GENIUS OF MOLIERE. 


Tue genius of comedy not only changes 
with the age, but appears different among 
different people. Manners and customs not 
only vary among European nations, but are 
alike mutable from one age to another, even 
in the same people. These vicissitudes are 
often fatal to comic writers; our old school 
of comedy has been swept off the stage ; 
and our present uniformity of manners has 
deprived our modern writers of those rich 
sources of invention when persons lived 
more isolated, and society was less monoto- 
nous; and Jonson and Shadwell gave us 
what they called “the humours,”—that is, 
the individual or particular characteristics of 
men. 

But however tastes and modes of thinking 
may be inconstant, and customs and man- 
ners alter, at bottom the ground-work is 
Nature’s, in every production of comic ge- 
nius. A creative genius guided by an un- 
erring instinct, though he draws after the 
contemporary models of society, will retain 
his pre-eminence beyond his own age and 
his own nation. Time may render his work 
obsolete, for new follies will supplant old 
ones, but here the workmanship may be said 
to survive the work; the mind outlasts the 
matter; what was temporary and local dis- 
appears, but what appertains to universal 
nature endures. The picture of existing 
manners may dim with age, but the figure 
of man, if rightly drawn, remains ever the 
same. It is on this principle that the scholar 
dwells on the grotesque pleasantries of the 
sarcastic Aristophanes, though the Athenian 
manners, and his exotic personages, have 
long vanished. 

oliere was a creator in the art of comedy 
—and although his personages were the 
contemporaries of Louis the Fourteenth, 
and his manners, in the critical acceptation 
of the term, local and temporary, yet his 
admirable genius opened that secret path of 
Nature, which is so rarely found among the 
great names of the most literary nations. 
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Cervantes remains single in Spain ; in Eng- 
land, Shakspeare is a consecrated name; 
and centuries may pass away before the 
French people shall witness another Mo- 
liere. 

The history of this comic poet is the tale 
of powerful genius creating itself amidst 
the most adverse elements. We have the 
progress of that self-education which struck 
out an untried path of his own, from the time 
Moliere had not yet acquired his art, to the 
eae days when he gave his France a 

lautus in his farce, a Terence in his com- 
position, and a Menander in his moral truths. 
But the difficulties overcome, and the dis- 
appointments incurred, his modesty and his 
confidence, and, what was not less extraor- 
dinary, his own domestic life in perpetual 
conflict with his character, open a more 
strange career, in some respects, than has 
happened to most others of the high order of 
his genius. ~ 

Tt was long the fate of Moliere to experi- 
ence that restless importunity of genius 
which feeds on itself, till it discovers the 
pabulum it seeks. Moliere not only suffer- 
ed that tormenting impulse, but it had come 
accompanied by the unhappiness of a mis- 
taken direction. And this has been the lot 
of some who for many years have thus been 
lost to themselves and to the public. 

A man born among the obscure class of 
the people, thrown among the itinerant com- 
panies of actors, for France had not yet a 
theatre, occupied to his last hours by top de- 
voted a management of his own dramatic 
corps; himself, too, an original actor in the 
characters by himself created ; with no bet- 
ter models of composition than the Italian 
farces all’ improvista, and whose fantastic 
gaiety he, to the last, loved too well, becomes 
the personal favourite of the most magnificent 
monarch, and the intimate of the most re- 
fined circles. Thoughtful observer of these 
new scenes and new personages, he sports 
with the affected précieuses and the flutter- 
ing marquises, as with the naive ridiculous- 
ness of the bourgeois, and the wild pride and 
egotism of the parvenus ; and with more 
profound designs and a hardier hand, un- 
masks the impostures of false pretenders in 
all professions. His scenes, such was their 
verity, seem but the reflections of their 
reminiscences. His fertile facility when 
touching on transient follies; his wide com- 
prehension, and his moralizing vein, in his 
more elevated comedy, display, in this paint- 
er of man, the poet and the philosopher, 
and, above all, the great moral satirist. 
Moliere has shown that the most successful 
reformer of the manners of a people is a 
great comic poet. 

The youth Pocquelin—this was his family 
name—was designed by the tapissier, his 
father, to be the heir of the hereditary hon- 
ours of an ancient standing, which had 
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maintained the Pocquelins through four or 
five generations, by the articles of a fur- 
nishing upholsterer. His grandfather was 
a haunter of the small theatres of that day, 
and the boy often accompanied this venera- 
ble critic of the family to his favourite re- 
creations. The actors were usually more 
excellent than their pieces ; some had car- 
ried the mimetic art to the perfection of 
eloquent gesticulation. In these loose 
scenes of inartificial and burlesque pieces 
was the genius of Moliere cradled and 
nursed ; and never to the last were they ab- 
sent from his fancy. The changeful scenes 
of the T'hédtre de Bourgo, deeply busied 
the boy’s imagination to the great detriment 
of the ¢tapisserie of all the Pocquelins. 

The father groaned, the grandfather clap- 
ped, the boy remonstrated, till, at fourteen 
years of age, he was consigned, as “un 
mauvais sujet,’ (so his father qualified him,) 
to the college of the Jesuits at Clermont, 
where the author of the “Tartuffe” passed 
five years, studying—for the Bar! 

Philosophy and logic were waters which 
he deeply drank; and sprinklings of his 
college studies often pointed the satire of 
his more finished comedies. To ridicule 
false learning and false taste one must be 
intimate, with the true. 

On his return to the metropolis, the old 
humour broke out at the representation of 
the inimitable Scaramouch of the Italian 
Theatre. The irresistible passion drove 
him from his law studies, and cast young 
Pocquelin among a company of amateur act- 
ors, whose fame soon enabled them not to 
play gratuitously. Pocquelin was the mana- 
ger and the modeller, for, under his studious 
eye, this company were induced to imitate 

ature with the simplicity the poet himself 
wrote, 

The prejudices of the day, both civil and 
religious, had made these private theatres, 
no great national theatre yet existing, the 
resource of the idler, the dissipated, and 
even of the unfortunate in society. The 
youthful adventurer affectionately offered a 
free admission to the dear Pocquelins. 
They rejected their entrées with horror, and 
sent their genealogical tree, drawn afresh, 
to shame the truant who had wantoned into 
the luxuriance of genius. To save the hon- 
our of the parental upholsterers, Pocquelin 
concealed himself under his iinmortal name 
of Moliere. 

The future creator of French comedy had 
now passed his thirtieth year, and as yet 
his reputation was confined to his own dra- 
matic corps—a pilgrim in the caravan of 
ambulatory comedy. He had provided sev- 
eral farces, temporary novelties, and by 
some of their titles they appear to have been 
the preludes of Moliere’s inventions. Boil- 
eau regretted the loss of Le Docteur Amour- 
eur ;and by others we detect the abortive 
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conceptions of some of his future pieces. 
The severe judgment of Moliere suffered 
his skeletons to perish, but when he had dis- 
covered the art of comic writing, with equal 
discernment he resuscitated them. 

Not only had Moliere not yet discovered 
the true bent of his genius, but, still more 
unfortunate, he had as greatly mistaken it 
as when he proposed turning avocat, for he 
imagined that his most suitable character 
was tragic. He wrote a tragedy, and he 
acted in a tragedy ; the tragedy he compos- 
ed was condemned at Bourdeaux; the mor- 
tified poet flew to Grenoble ; still the un- 
lucky tragedy haunted his fancy; he looked 
on it with paternal eyes, in which there 
were tears. Long after, when Racine, a 
youth, offered him a very unactable tragedy, 
Moliere presented him with his own:— 
“Take this, for I am convinced that the 
subject is highly tragic, notwithstanding my 
failure.” The great dramatic poct of 
France opened his career by recomposing 
the condemned tragedy of the comic wit, in 
La Thébaide. In the illusion that he was a 
great tragic actor, deceived by his own sus- 
ceptibility, though his voice denied the 
tones of passion, he acted in one of Cor- 
neille’s tragedies, and quite allayed the 
alarm of a rival company on the announce- 
ment. It was not, however, so when the 
author-actor vivified one of his own native 
personages; then, inimitably comic, every 
new representation seemed to be a new cre- 
ation. 

It is a remarkable feature, though not 
perhaps a singular one, in the character of 
this great comic writer, that he was one of 
the most serious of men, and even of a mel- 
ancholic temperament. One of his lam- 
pooners wrote a satirical comedy on the 
comic poet, where he figures as Moliere hy- 
pochondre. Boileau, who knew him inti- 
mately, happily characterized Moliere as le 
Contemplateur. This deep pensiveness is 
revealed in his physiognomy. 

The genius of Moliere, long undiscovered 
by himself, in its first attempts in a higher 
walk did not move alone; it was crutched 
by imitation, and it often deigned to ar 
with another’s heifer. He copied whole 
scenes from Italian comedies, and plots from 
Italian novelists: his sole merit was their 
improvement. The great comic satirists, 
who hereafter was to people the stage with a 
dramatic crowd who were to live on posteri- 
ty, had not yet struck at that secret vein of 
originality—the fairy treasure which one 
day was to cast out such a prodigality of in- 
vention. His two first comedies, L’ Etourdi 
and Le Dépit Amoureux, which he had only 
ventured to bring out ina ftom theatre, 
were grafted on Italian and Spanish comedy. 
Nothing more original offered to his imagin- 
ation than the Roman, the Italian, and the 
Spanish drama ; the cunning adroit slave of 


of Moliere. 
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Terence ; the tricking, bustling Gracioso of 
modern Spain; old tathers, the dupes of 
some scape-grace, or of their own senile 
follies, with lovers sighing at cross purposes. 
The germ of his future powers may, indeed, 
be discovered in these two comedies, for in- 
sensibly to himself he had fallen into some 
scenes of natural simplicity. In L’ Etourdi, 
Mascarille, “le Roi des Serviteurs,” which 
Moliere himself admirably personated, is 
one of those defunct characters of the Ital- 
ian comedy no longer existing in society; 
yet, like our Touchstone, but infinitely rich- 
er, this new ideal personage still delights by 
the fertility of his expedients and his perpet- 
ual and vigorous gaiety. In Le dépit Amour- 
eux is the exquisite scene of the quarrel and 
reconciliation of the lovers.* In this fine 
scene, though perhaps but an amplification 
of the well-known ode of Horace, Donec 
gratus eram tibi, Moliere consulted his 
own feelings, and betrayed his future 
genius. 

It was after an interval of three or four 
years that the provincial celebrity of these 
comedies obtained a representation at Paris; 
their success was decisive. This was an 
evidence of public favour which did not ac- 
company Moliere’s more finished produc- 
tions, which were so far unfortunate that 
they were more intelligible to the few; in 
fact, the first comedies of Moliere were 
not written above the popular taste; the 
spirit of true comedy, in a profound knowl- 
edge of the heart of man, and in the delicate 
discriminations of individual character, was 
yet unknown. Mboliere was satisfied to ex- 
cel his predecessors, but he had not yet 
learnt his art. 

The rising poet was now earnestly sought 
after ; a more extended circle of society now 
engaged his contemplative habits. He 
pa around on living scenes no longer 
through the dim spectacles of the old come- 
dy, and he projected a new species, which 
was no longer to depend on its conventjonal 
grotesque personages and its forced inci- 
dents ; he aspired to please a more critical 
audience, by making his dialogue the con- 
versation of society, and his characters its 
portraits. 

Introduced to the literary coterie of the 
Hotel de Rambouillet, a new view opened 
on the favoured poet. To occupy a seat in 
this envied circle was a distinction in soci- 
ety. The professed object of this re-union 
of nobility and literary persons, at the hotel 
of the Marchioness of Rambouillet, was to 
give a higher tone to all France, by the 
cultivation of the language, the intellectual 
refinement of their compositions, and last, 





* A scene exquisitely conceived, and painted 
by one of our living artits, who,on more than one 
occasion, has shown a pencil imbued with the 





ideas of Moliere and Le Sage. 
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but not least, to inculcate the extremest 
delicacy of manners. The recent civil dis- 
sensions had often violated the urbanity of 
the court, and a grossness prevailed in con- 
versation which offended the scrupulous. 
This novel intellectual court was composed 
of both sexes. They were to be the arbi- 
ters of taste, the legislators of criticism, and, 
what was less tolerable, the models of ge- 
nius. No work was to be stamped into 
currency which bore not the mint-mark of 
the hotel. 

In the annals of fashion and literature, 
no coterie has presented a more instructive 
and amusing exhibition of the abuses of 
learning, and the aberrations of ill-regulat- 
ed imaginations, than the Hotel de Rambou- 
illet, by its ingenious absurdities. Their 
excellent design to refine the language, the 
manners, and even morality itself, branched 
out into every species of false refinement; 
their science run into trivial pedantries, 
their style into a fantastic jargon, and their 
spiritualising delicacy into the very puritan- 
ism of prudery. Their frivolous distinction 
between the mind and the heart, which 
could not always be made to go together, 
often perplexed them as much as their own 
jargon, which was not always intelligible, 
even to the initiated. The French Acade 
my is said to have originated in the first 
meetings of the hotel; and it is probable 
that some sense and taste, in its earliest 
days, may have visited this society, for we 
do not begin such refined follies without 
some show of reason. 

The local genius of the hotel was femi- 
nine, though the most glorious men of the 
literature of France were among its vota- 
ries. The great magnet was the famed 
Mademoiselle Scudery, whose voluminous 
romances were their code, and itis supposed 
these tomes preserve some of their length- 
ened conversaziones. In the novel system 
of gallantry of this great inventor of amor- 
ous and metaphysical “twaddle,” the ladies 
were to be approached as beings nothing 
short of celestial paragons; they were ad- 
dressed in a language not to be found in 
any dictionary but their own, and their hab- 
its were more fantastic than their language ; 
a sort of domestic chivalry formed their 
etiquette. Their baptismal names were to 
them profane, and their assumed ones were 
drawn from the folio romances—those bibles 
of love. At length all ended in a sort of 
Freemasonry of gallantry, which had its 
graduated orders, and whoever was not ad- 
mitted into the mysteries was not permitted 
to prolong his existence—that is, his resi- 
dence among them. The apprenticeship of 
the craft was to be served under certain In- 
troducers to Ruelles. 

Their card of invitation was either a ron- 
deau or an enigma, which served as a sub- 
ject to open conversation. The lady receiv- 
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ed her visiters reposing on that throne of 
beauty, a bed, placed in an alcove ; the toil- 
et was magnificently arranged. The space 
between the bed and the wall was called 
the Ruelle, the diminutive of la Rue, and in 
this narrow street, or “ Fop’s alley,” walked 
the favoured. But the chevalier who was 
graced by the honorary title of [Alcoviste, 
was at once master of the household and 
master of the ceremonies. His character is 
pointedly defined by St. Evremond, as “a 
lover whom the Précieuse is to love without 
enjoyment, and to enjoy in good earnest her 
husband with aversion.” The scene offered 
no indecency to such delicate minds, and 
much less the impassioned style which 
passed between “ the dears,” or “les chéres,” 
as they called themselves. Whaetever offer- 
ed an idea, of what their jargon denominated 
charnelle, was treason and exile. Years 
passed ere the hand of the elected maiden 
was kissed by its martyr. The celebrated 
Julia d’Angennes was beloved by the Duke 
de Montausier, but fourteen years elapsed 
ere she would yield a “yes.” When the 
faithful Julia was no longer blooming, the 
Alcoviste Duke gratefully took up the re- 
mains of her beauty. 

Their more curious project was the reform 
of the style of conversation, to purify its 
grossness, and invent novel terms for famil- 
lar objects. Menage drew up a “ Petition 
of the Dictionaries,” which, by their severi- 
ty of taste, had nearly become superannu- 
ated. They succeeded better with the 
marchandes des modes and the jewellers, 
furnishing a vocabulary excessively pré- 
cieuse, by which people bought their old 
wares with new names. At length they 
were so successful in their neology, that 
with great difficulty they understood one 
another. It is, however, worth observation, 
that the orthography invented by the Pré- 
cieuses, who, for their convenience, rejected 
all the redundant letters in words, was 
adopted and is now used; and their pride of 
exclusiveness in society introduced the sin- 
gular term s’encanailler, to describe a person 
who haunted low company, while their mor- 
bid purity had ever on their lips the word 
obscénité, terms which Moliere ridicules, 
but whose expressiveness has preserved 
them in the language. 

_Ridiculous as some of these extravagan- 
cies now appear to us, they had been so 
closely interwoven with the elegance of the 
higher ranks, and so intimately associated 
with genius and literature, that the veil of 
fashion consecrated almost the mystical so- 
ciety, since we find among its admirers the 
most illustrious names of France. 

Into this elevated and artificial circle of 
society, our youthful and unsophisticated 
poet was now thrown, with a mind not viti- 





ated by any prepossessions of false taste, 
studious of nature and alive to the ridicu- 
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lous. But how was the comic genius to 
strike at the follies of his illustrious friends 
—to strike, but not to wound? A provin- 
cial poet and actor to enter hostilely into 
the sacred precincts of these Exclusives ? 
Tormented by his genius, Moliere produced 
Les Précieuses Ridicules, but admirably 
parried, in his preface, any application to 
them, by averring that it was aimed at 
their imitators—their spurious mimics in the 
country. The Précieuses Ridicules was act- 
ed in the presence of the assembled Hotel 
de Rambouillet with immense applause. A 
central voice from the pit, anticipating the 
host of enemies and the fame of the reform- 
er of comedy, exclaimed, “Take courage, 
Moliere, this is true comedy.” The learned 
Menage was the only member of the socie- 
ty who had the good sense to detect the 
drift; he perceived the snake in the grass. 
“ We must now,” said this sensible pedant, 
in a remote allusion to the fate of idolatry 
and the introduction of Christianity, to the 
poetical pedant Chapelain, “follow the coun- 
sel which St. Renie gave to Clovis: we 
must burn all that we adored, and adore 
what we have burnt.” The success of the 
comedy was universal ; the company doubled 
their prices; the country gentry flocked to 
witness the marvellous novelty which far 
exposed that false taste, that romance-imper- 
tinence, and that sickly affectation, which 
had long disturbed the quiet of families. 
Cervantes had not struck more adroitly at 
Spanish rhodomontade. 

At this universal reception of the Précieus- 
es Ridicules, Moliere, it is said, exclaimed— 
“T need no longer study Plautus and Terence, 
nor poach inthe fragments of Menander; I 
have only to study the world.” It may be 
doubtful whether the great comic satirist, at 
that moment, caught the sudden revelation 
of his genius, as he did subsequently in his 
Tartuffe, his Misanthrope, his Bourgeois 
Gentilhomme, and others. The Précieuses 
Ridicules was the germ of his more elabo- 
rate Femmes Savantes, which was not pro- 
duced till after an interval of twelve years. 

Moliere returned to his old favourite can- 
evas, or plots of Italian farces and novels, 
and Spanish comedies, which, being always 
at hand, furnished comedies of intrigue. 
L’ Ecole des Maris is an inimitable model of 
this class. 

But comedies which derive their chief in- 
terest from the ingenious mechanism of 
their plots, however poignant the delight of 
the artifice of the denowement, are somewhat 
like an epigram, once known, the brilliant 
point is blunted by repetition. This is not 
the fate of those representations of men’s 
actions, passions, and manners, in the more 
enlarged sphere of human nature, where an 
eternal interest is excited, and will charm 
on the tenth repetition. 

No! Moliere had not yet discovered his 
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true genius; he was not yet emancipated 
from his old seductions. A rival company 
was reputed to have the better actors for 
tragedy, and Moliere resolved to compose 
an heroic drama, onthe passion of jealousy, 
a favourite one on which he was incessantly 
ruminating. Don Garcie de Navarre, oule 
Prince Jaloux, the hero personated by him- 
self, terminated by the hisses of the audience. 

The fall of the Prince Jaloux was nearly 
fatal to the tender reputation of the poet and 
the actor. The world became critical; the 
Marquises, and the Précieuses, and recentl 
the Bourgeois, who was sore from Sganarelle 
ou le Cocu Imaginaire, were up in arms; 
and the rival theatre maliciously raised the 
halloo, flattering themselves that the comic 
genius of their dreaded rival would be ex- 
tinguished by the ludicrous convulsed hic- 
cough to which Moliere was liable in his 
tragic tones, but which he adroitly managed 
in his comic parts. 

But the genius of Moliere was not to be 
daunted by cabals, nor even injured by his 
own imprudence. Le Prince Jaloux was 
condemned in February 1661, and the same 
year produced L’Ecole des Maris and Les 
Facheux. The happy genius of the poet 
opened on his Zoiluses a series of dramatic 
triumphs. 

Foreign critics, Tiraboschi and Schlegel, 
have depreciated the Frenchman’s invention, 
by insinuating, that were all that Moliere 
borrowed taken from him, little would re- 
main of his own. But they were not aware 
of his dramatic creation, even when he ap- 
propriated the slight invention of others; 
they Jiave not distinguished the eras of the 
genius of Moliere, and the distinct classes 
of his comedies. Moliere had the art of 
amalgamating many distinct inventions of 
others into a single inimitable whole. What- 
ever might be the herbs, and the reptiles 
thrown into the mystical cauldron, the incan- 
tation of genius proved to be truly magical. 

Facility and fecundity may produce ine- 
quality, for on these occasions the poet 
wrestles with Time; but when a man of 
genius works, they are imbued with a raci- 
ness which the anxious diligence of inferior 
minds can never yield. Shakspeare, proba- 
bly, poured forth many scenes in this spirit. 
The multiplicity of the pieces of Moliere, 
their different merits, and their distinct 
classes—all written within the space of 
twenty years—display, if any poet ever did, 
this wonder-working faculty. The truth is, 
that few of his comedies are finished works ; 
he never satisfied himself, even in his most 
applauded productions. Necessity bound 
him to furnish novelties for his theatre ; he 
rarely printed any work. Les Facheuz, an ad- 
mirable series of scenes, in three acts, and 
in verse, was “ planned, written, rehearsed, 
and represented in a single fortnight.” 
Many of his dramatic effusions were precip- 
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itated on the stage ; the humorous scenes of 
Monsieur de pRB etcocer were thrown 
out to enliven a royal fete. 

This versatility and felicity of composition 
made every thing, with Moliere, a subject 
for comedy. He invented two novelties, 
such as the stage had never before witnessed, 
Instead of a grave defence from the malice 
of his critics, and the flying gossip of the 
court circle, Moliere found out the art of 
congregating the public to “the quarrels of 
authors.” He dramatised his critics. Ina 
comedy without a plot, and in scenes which 
seemed rather spoken than written, and with 
characters more real than personated, he 
displayed his genius by collecting whatever 
had been alleged to depreciate it; and La 
Critique de Ecole des Femmes, is still a 
delightful production. This singular dra- 
ma resembles the sketch-book of an artist, 
the croquis of portraits,—the loose hints of 
thoughts, many of which we discover were 
more fully delineated in his subsequent 
pieces. With the same rapid conception, 
he laid hold of his embarrassments to fur- 
nish dramatic novelties as expeditiously as 
the king required. Louis XIV. was himself 
no indifferent critic, and more than one sug- 
gested an incident ora character to his fa- 
vourite poet. In L’Impromptu de Versailles, 
Moliere appears in his own person, and in 
the midst of his whole company, with all the 
irritable impatience of a manager who had 
no piece ready. Amidst this green-room 
bustle, Moliere is advising, reprimanding, 
and imploring his “ladies and gentlemen.” 
The characters in this piece are, in fact, the 
actors themselves, who appear under their 
own names; and Moliere himself reveals 
many fine touches of his own poetical 
character, as well as his managerial. The 
personal pleasantries on his own performers, 
and the hints for plots, and the sketches of 
character which the poet incidentally throws 
out, form a perfect dramatic novelty. Some 
of these he himself subsequently adopted, 
and others have been followed up by some 
dramatists without rivalling Moliere. The 
Figaro of Beaumarchais is a descendant of 
the Mascarille of Moliere ; but the glory of 
rivalling Moliere was reserved for our own 
stage. Sheridan’s “Critic, or a Tragedy 
Rehearsed,” is a congenial dramatic satire 
with these two pieces of Moliere, and it is 
not improbable was suggested hy them. 

The genius of Moliere had now stept out 
of the restricted limits of the old comedy ; 
he now looked on the moving world with 
other eyes, and he pursued the ridiculous 
in society. These fresher studies were 
going on at all hours, and every object was 
contemplated with a view to comedy. His 
most vital characters have been traced to 
living originals, and some of his most ludi- 
crous scenes had occurred in reality before 
they delighted the audience. Monsieur 
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Jourdain had expressed his astonishment, 
“qu’il faisait de la prose,” in the Count de 
Soissons, one of the uneducated noblemen 
devoted to the chase. The memorable 
scene between Trissotin and Vadius, their 
mutual compliments terminating in their 
mutual contempt, had been rehearsed by 
their respective authors, the Abbé Cottin 
and Menage. The stultified booby of Lim- 
oges, Monsieur de Pourceaugnac, and the 
mystified millionaire, Le Bourgeois Gentil- 
homme, were copied after life, as was 
Sganarelle, in Le Médecin malgré lui. The 
portraits in that gallery of dramatic paint- 
ings, Le Misanthrope, have names inscribed 
under them; and the immortal Tartuffe was 
acertain Bishop of Autun. No dramatist 
has conceived with greater variety the fe- 
male character; the women of Moliere have 
a distinctness of feature, and are touched 
witha freshness of feeling. Moliere studied 
nature, and his comic humour is never 
checked by that unnatural wit where the 
poet, the more he discovers himself, the 
farther he removes himself from the person- 
age of his creation. The quickening spell 
which hangs over the dramas of Moliere is 
this close attention to nature, wherein he 
greatly resembles our Shakspeare, for all 
springs from its source. His unobtrusive 
genius never occurs to us in following up 
his characters, and a whole scene Jeaves on 
our mind a complete but imperceptible 
effect. 

The style of Moliere has often been cen- 
sured by the fastidiousness of his native 
critics, sometimes as bas and du style famil- 
tar. This does not offend the foreigner, who 
is often struck by its simplicity and vigour. 
Moliere preferred the most popular and naive 
expressions, as well as the most natural in- 
cidents, to a degree which startled the mor- 
bid delicacy of fashion and fashionable crit- 
ics. He had frequent occasions to resist 
their petty remonstrances; and whenever 
Moliere introduced an incident, or made an 
allusion of which he knew the truth, and 
which with him had a settled meaning, this 
master of human life trusted to his instinct 
and his art. 

This pure and simple taste, ever rare at 
Paris, was the happy portion of the genius 
of this Frenchman. Hence he delighted to 
try his farcical pieces, for we cannot imag- 
ine that they were his more elevated come- 
dies, onhis old maid-servant. This maid, 
probably, had a keen relish for comic hu- 
mour, for once when Moliere read to her the 
comedy of another writer as his own, she 
soon detected the trick, declaring that it could 
not be her master’s. Hence too our poet 
invited even children to be present on such 
rehearsals, and at certain points would watch 
their emotions. Hence too, in his character 
of manager, he taught them to study nature. 
An actress, apt to speak freely, told him 
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“You torment us all; but you never speak 
to my husband.” ‘This man, originally a 
candle-snuffer, was a perfect child of nature, 
and acted the Thomas Diaforius, in Le Mal- 
ale Imaginarie. Moliere replied, “I should 
be sorry to say a word to him; 1 should 
spoil his acting. Nature has provided him 
with better lessons to perform his parts than 
any which I could give him. We may im- 
agine Shakspeare thus addressing his com- 
pany, had the poet been also the manager. 

Aremarkable incident in the history of the 
genius of Moliere is the frequent recurrence 
of the poet to the passion of jealousy. The 
“jaundice in the lover’s eye,” he has painted 
with every tint of his imagination. The 
green-eyed monster “ takes all shapes and is 
placed in every position. Solemn or gay, or 
satirical, he sometimes appears in agony, but 
often seems to make its “ trifles light as air,” 
only ridiculous as a source of consolation. 
Was “ Le Contemplateur” comic in his mel- 
ancholy, or melancholy in his comic humour ? 

The truth is, that the poet himself had to 
pass through those painful stages which he 
has dramatised. In his own solitary heart, 
and with his susceptible temperament, the 
comic poet was often pensive and melan- 
cholic. The domestic life of Moliere was 
itself very dramatic; it afforded Goldoni a 
comedy of five acts to reveal the secrets of 
the family circle of Moliere ; and )’Abbate 
Chiari, an Italian novelist and play-wright, 
has taken for a comic subject, “ Moliere the 
Jealous Husband.” 

The French, in their “petite morale” on 
conjugal fidelity, appear so tolerant as to 
leave little sympathy for the real sufferer. 
Why should they else have treated domestic 
jealousy asa fable for ridicule, rather than 
a subject for deep passion? Their trag- 
ic drama exhibits no Othello, nor their com- 
edy a Kitely, or a “Suspicious Husband.” 
Moliere, while his own heart was the vic- 
tim, conformed to the national taste, by 
often placing the object on its comic side. 
Domestic jealousy is a passion which admits 
of a great diversity of subjects, from the 
tragic or the pathetic, to the absurd and 
the ludicrous. We have them all in Moliere. 
Moliere often was himself “Le Cocu Im- 
aginarie; he had been in the position of 
the guardian in “L’Ecole des Maris.” Like 
Arnolphe, in “L’Ecole des Femmes,” he 
had taken on himself to rear a young wife, 
who played the same part, though with less 
innocence; and, like the “ Misanthrope.” 
where the scene between Alceste and Ccli- 
mene is “une des plus fortes qui existent au 
theatre,” he was deeply entangled in the 
willy cruelties of scornful coquetry, and we 
know that at times he suffered in “ the hell 
of lovers” the torments of his own “Jeal- 
ous Prince.” 





When this poet cast his fate with a troop 
of comedians, as the manager, and whom he 
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never would abandon, when at the height of 
his fortune, could he avoid accustoming 
himself to the relaxed habits of that gay 
and sorrowful race, who, “of imagination 
all compact,” too often partake of the pas- 
sions they inspire inthe scene? The first 
actress, Madam Bejard, boasted that, with the 
exception of the poet, she had never dispens- 
ed her personal favours but to the aristocracy. 
The constancy of Moliere was interrupted 
by another actress, Du Parc; beautiful, but 
insensible, she only tormented the poet, and 
furnished him with some severe lessons for 
the coquetry of his Celimene, in Le Misan- 
thrope. The facility of the transition of the 
et a passion had more closely united the 
susceptible poet to Mademoiselle De Brie. 
But Madame Bejard, not content to be the 
chief actress, and to hold ker partnership 
in “the properties,” to retain her ancient 
authority over the poet, introduced, suddenly, 
a blushing daughter, some say a younger 
sister, who had hitherto resided at Avignon, 
and whom she declared was the offspring of 
the Count of Modena, by a secret marriage. 
Armande Bejard soon attracted the paternal 
attentions of the poet. She became the 
secret idol of his retired moments, while he 
fondly thought that he could mould a young 
mind, in its innocence, to his own sympathies. 
Tbe mother and the daughter never agreed. 
Armande sought his protection; and one 
day rushing into his study, declared that 
she would marry her friend. The elder Be- 
jard freely consented to avenge herself on 
De Brie. De Brie was indulgent, though 
“the little creature,” she observed, was to 
be yoked to one old enough to be her father. 
Under the same roof were now heard 
the voices of the three females, and Mol- 
iere meditating scenes of feminine jealous- 
ies. 

Moliere was fascinated by his youthful 
wife; her lighter follies charmed; two 
years riveted the connubial chains. Mo- 
lierqvas a husband who was always a lov- 
er. The actor on the stage was the very 
man he personated. Mademoiselle Moliere, 
as she was called, was the Lucile in Le 
Bourgeois Gentilhomme. With what fer- 
vour the poet feels her neglect! with what 
eagerness he defends her from the animad- 
versions of the friend who would have dis- 
solved the spell! 

The poet was doomed to endure more 
poignant sorrows than slights. Mademoi- 
selle had the art of persuading Moliere that 
he was only his own “cocu imaginaire ;” 
but these domestic embarrassments multi- 
plied. Mademoiselle, reckless of the dis- 
tinguished name she bore, while she grati- 
fied her personal vanity by a lavish expen- 
diture, practised that artful coquetry which 
attracted a crowd of loungers. Moliere 
found no repose in his own house, and re- 
treated to a country-house, where, however, 
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his restless jealousy often drove him back 
to scenes which he trembled to witness, 
At length came the last argument of out- 
raged matrimony—he threatened confine- 
ment. She fainted, but recovered only to 
reproach him for his ancient tenderness for 
De Brie, to whom her caprices had often 
driven “the suspicious husband,” to restore 
the tranquillity he had long lost. To prevent 
public rupture, Moliere consented to live 
under the same roof, and only to meet at 
the theatre. Weak only in love, however 
divided from his wife, Moliere remained 
her perpetual lover. He said, in confi- 
dence, “I am born with every disposition to 
tenderness. When I married, she was too 
young to betray any evil inclinations. My 
studies were devoted to her, but I soon dis- 
covered her indifference. I ascribed it to 
her temper; her foolish passion for Count 
Guiche made too much noise to leave me 
even this apparent tranquillity. I resolved 
to live with her as an honourable man, 
whose reputation does not depend on the 
bad conduct of his wife. My kindness has 
not changed her, but my compassion has 
increased. Those who have not experi- 
enced these delicate emotions have never 
truly loved. In her absence her image is 
before me; in her presence, I am deprived 
of all reflection ; I have no longer eyes for 
her defects; I only view her amiable. Is 
not this the last extreme of folly? And 
are you not surprised that I, reasoning as 
I do, am only sensible of the weakness 
which I cannot throw off?” 

Few men of genius have left in their 
writings deeper impressions of their per- 
sonal feelings than Moliere. With strong 
passions in a feeble frame, he had duped 
his imagination that, like another Pygma- 
lion, he would create a woman by his own 
art. In silence and agony he tasted the 
bitter fruits of the disordered habits of the 
life of a comedian, a manager, and a poet. 
His income was splendid; but he himself 
was a stranger to dissipation. He was a 
domestic man, of a pensive and even mel- 
ancholy temperament. Silent and reserved, 
unless in conversatien with that more in- 
timate circle whose literature aided his 
genius, or whose friendship consoled for 
his domestic disturbances, his habits were 
minutely methodical; the strictest order 
was observed throughout his establishment; 
the hours of dinner, of writing, of amuse- 
ment were allotted, and the slightest de- 
rangement in his own apartment excited a 
morbid irritability which would interrupt his 
studies for whole days. 

Who, without this tale of Moliere, could 
conjecture, that one skilled in the workings 
of our nature would have ventured on the 
perilous experiment of equalising sixteen 
years against forty—weighing roses against 
grey locks—to convert a wayward coquette, 
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through her capricious womanhood, into an 
attached wife? Yet, although Mademoi- 
selle could cherish no personal love for the 
intellectual being, and hastened to change 
the immortal name she bore for a more ter- 
restrial man, she seems to have been im- 
pressed by a perfect conviction of his crea- 


tive genius. When the Acrhbishop of 


Paris, in the pride of prelacy, refused the 
rites of sepulture to the corpse of Moliere 
THE ACTOR, it was her voice which remind- 
ed the world of Moliere rue port, exclaim- 
ing—-“ Have they denied a grave to the 
man to whom Greece would have raised an 
altar!” ATTICUS. 


AUTO-BIOGRAPHY OF AN UGLY MAN. 


I was born under the influenoe of an 
eclipse of the sun, on the 10th of Novem- 
ber, 1799. Whatever grudges I may owe 
Fate—and verily their name is Legion— 
{ cannot, at least, accuse her of inconsisten- 
cy; for ever since she sent me 


“ Before my time 
Into this breathing world, scarce half made up, 
And that so lamely and unfashionably, 
That the dogs bark at me as { halt by them,” 


she has invariably “ suited the action to the 
word,” and even the place to the event, 
with regard to me; for she so contrived it, 
that my advent should take place in the 
most frightful part of Cornwall, at a mo- 
ment when all the winds and waves were at 
concert pitch, indulging in what the sailors 
call “ an ugly squall.” I arrived two months 
before I was expected, and consequently, 
when neither my father nor mother, nor any 
of the household, were at all prepared to re- 
ceive me, although I was that envied, and 
often enviable thing—an elder son. I have 
since heard that my ugliness was of that 
unblushing and uncompromising nature, 
which is so nearly allied to deformity, that 


a consultation was held upon the propriety of 


sending me out of the world almost as soon 
as I had come into it; but the doctor gave 
his casting vote against it, declaring that I 
was not anatomically deformed, and there- 
fore had quite as good a right to live and 
expose myself as many thousands more had 
done before me. I shall pass over my 
childhood, with all its nursery miseries, 
which were but the preludes to those which 
befel me in after-life. Suffice it to say, that 
my mother, being a lady of delicate nerves 
and highwrought sensibility, could not en- 
dure the sight of me, as she declared it al- 
ways gave her a bad opinion of herself when 
Icalledher “mamma.” My father was too 
much occupied with the intellectual amuse- 
ments of drinking and fox-hunting ever 
to see either me, or my brothers and sisters, 
of whom I had four ; nor do I ever remember 
M 35 





his noticing me, beyond remarking, with a 
sigh, whenever I was brought down to be 
shown to any uncles and grandmothers— 
“ What a pity it was that such a beautiful 
property should go to so ugly a young dog!” 
I had no sooner attained my sixth year, than I 
was transplanted to a preparatory bread-and- 
milkery. Wretched as my life had been at 
home from neglect, here it became positively 
insupportable from persecution. The snowy 
hall was never sullied by the slightest spot, 
(even though it bore that tria juncta in uno 
trefoil-imprint that at once proclaims itself to 
have been left by some canine or feline in- 
terloper,) but what the maids were always 
ready to assure the master—and what 
was worse, the master’s wife—that that 
“howdacious, naughty boy, Master Claver- 
ing, had again been walking over the nice 
clean hall with his muddy shoes, and making 
it in the dreadfullest mess as ever was ;”— 
for which Master Clavering, of course, was 
duly caned and double-lessoned. At dinner 
too, when Mary, the cherry-cheeked school- 
room maid, was, as in duty bound, handing 
two plates at once, should the one that ought, 
in due course, to have come to me first, con- 
tain more lean, and gravy, and less fat, 
and gristle, than its companion, she would 
be sure, dexterously, to change them from 
one hand to another, and thus place the one 
she considered the most attractive before 
George Mildmay, who was the Adonis of 
the school. Then I was fag to the whole 
establishment, but to Mr. Henry Webster 
in especial, who was my senior by four years, 
and who generally seasoned his tyrannies 
by a spice or two of school-boy wit, such as 
—“T say, Clavering, go and get my shuttle- 
cock, that got up into the cherry-tree this 
morning.;” or “Give me the pillow out of 
your bed, mine is so small ; do now, there’s 
a good fellow, for as you can’t be ornamental 
you ought to be useful, you know.” Upon 
another occasion, when I had refused to join 
in a barring-out for fear of the consequences, 
Webster exclaimed, “ Ah, there’s a fine fel- 
low; that’s right, Clavering, don’t have any- 
thing to do with it, for it will be sure to turn 
out an ugly business, if you are concerned.” 
Happy was I when the time came for my 
removal toa private tutor’s. I thought here, 
at least, my persecutions would cease ; but 
alas! “Man (aye, and boy too) never is, but 
always to be, blest.” Nothing could be 
more like Paradise and perfection than the 
first fortnight I passed at Dr. Tithewell’s. 
My father had two large livings in his gift, 
and some reversionary interest in the India 
House. The doctor was never tired of ex- 
tolling my father’s. virtues, and lamenting 
that his son Charles (who had sailed, a month 
before my arrival, in the Bombay Castle, for 
Calcutta) was away, as he would have so en- 
joyed his dear young friend’s society. J, 
yes, I myself I! was the dear young friend. 
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Oh ecstacy! that J should live to be dear 
friend to any one, even to Dr. Tithewell. 
Nothing could equal the kindness and atten- 
tion of Mrs. Tithewell—her anxiety that I 
should not sit in wet boots, and her empres- 
sement that I should have the best cup of 
tea, and most cream in it! Exemplary wo- 
man! I who, all my life, had been nobody, 
thus suddenly to become “the observed of 
all observers!” Though, to be sure, it was 
only at Grabbingdon Rectory ; n’importe, it 
was the first, last, and only place where J 
ever was “made much of;” and I shall al- 
ways remember it with gratitude. During 
this memorable fortnight, invitations shower- 
ed in, requesting the ar dawn of Dr. and Mrs, 
Tithewell’s company to balls and suppers, 
and that of the young gentlemen who were 
with them. The first of these balls was 
ate by a Mrs. Markham. Her husband 

ad been a linen-draper, and, since he had 
left off trade, and his wife drove a britzka 
and gave balls, he had taken to winking 
and making puns. They had one daughter 
married to a London physician in good prac- 
tice. This daughter they thought the great 
person of the family, as she had “ married a 
gentleman !”—though, as Mr. Markham him- 
self expressed it, he thought his pretty 
daughter Matilda the most superior article 
in his house ; in which opinion I quite agreed. 
The rest of his family consisted of a bale 
of ugly, vulgar sons, and a remnant of 
freckled, red-haired children. The whole 
night I danced with Matilda Markham, and 
thought her an angel of light for dancing 
with me ; and when her mother pressed me, 
at supper, to have some “ ’am and some ’ock,” 
and called me the young baronet, though my 
father was still living, I thought the blush 
that mantled in Matilda’s cheek the most 
beautiful thing nature ever had, or ever could 
produce. Was I in love with the linen-dra- 
per’s daughter? Do not be alarmed, dear 
reader; I may have been silly enough to have 
been so at the time, but depend upon it I am 
not wicked enough to deluge you with the 
milk-and-water of a first love. Time rolled 
on, and I:saw Matilda nearly every day, 
which did not advance me in my studies 
much. She wrote a very pretty hand, which 
I was never tired of looking at, in the fre- 
quent notes she sent to Mrs. Tithewell ; and 
every scrap of paper in the house, not ex- 
cepting the title-pages of the doctor’s books, 
were scribbled over with my clumsy imita- 
tions of Matilda’s pretty hand-writing. So 
that, at last, with her usual amiable attention 
to my comforts, Mrs. Tithewell used to make 
over to me all Miss Markham’s billets, and 
no millionaire ever felt more satisfied with 
his possessions than I did in my reversionary 
property, not in those days having heard 
anything against the papercurrency. Mrs. 
Doctor Tims, as her own card announced, at 
length arrived at ——. The day had been 
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too sultry to stir out; but the evening was 
so delicious that I could not stay at home, 
and, strange to say, without intending if, in 
a few minutes I found myself in Mr. Mark- 
ham’s garden; but I suppose my shoes were 
some relations to the seven-leagued boots, 
and knew their way by instinct. I scarcely 
ever asked if Mrs. Markham was at home, 
for if she was not, I was generally sure of 
finding some one that suited me quite as 
well. So, no sooner was the door opened, than 
I walked into the hall as usual, and was pro- 
ceeding to the drawing-room, when Matilda 
rushed into the hall, and exclaimed, in the 
greatest agitation,—“Indeed, indeed, Mr. 
Clavering, mamma is not at home ; there is 
no one at home; the—they—are all out,” 
and she moved on into the lawn, thereby 
compelling me to follow her. Her agitation! 
—her embarrassment! What did it—what 
could it mean? Vanity! vanity! thou art 
always the first person to break silence in 
the council !—that a man—even an ugly man 
—aye, even the ugliest man—holds with his 
own heart;—and you whispered me that 
Matilda must love me ; and with that inten- 
sity of human fear, which is always insepa- 
rable from a real but unacknowledged pas- 
sion, there was nothing she dreaded, hecause 
nothing she wished, so much as a téte-a-téte 
with me. The mere thoughtseemed to turn 
the blood in every vein into so much liquid 
fire. My spirit was so buoyant within me, that 
it would have been a positive relief to have 
heard some bad tidings at the moment, to 
have forced it back into its usual resting- 
place, and have prevented it soaring up with 
me to the seventh heaven, and thereby put- 
ting my unhappy brain in a whirl that almost 
endangered my reason. Father, mother, 
pride, birth, “the world’s dread laugh,”—all 
were forgotten or despised. My only 
thought was, that Matilda loved me, and the 
next moment would have seen me at the 
feet of the linen-draper’s daughter, offering 
her myself and all my worldly possessions ; 
but fate, for once, befriended me, though in 
the shape of a footman. Of course I at first 
consigned him, and all his tribe, to as many 
devils as would accept the ignoble boon; 
but, God knows, I have gratefully recanted 
since, and every footman that has ever lived 
with me can testify that I have been a most 
liberal and indulgent master. I had rushed 
forward: to seize Matilda’s hand was the 
work of an instant. Next came the speech. 
I had got as far as—* Oh! Matilda, only tell 
me that you ” when, lo! a vision of a 
drab coat, turned up with scarlet, and nan- 
keen shorts, crossed our path, and accosted 
Matilda with an—*If you please, Ma’am, 
master wants the newspaper as you had be- 
fore dinner.” Matilda broke from me in 
greater agitation than ever. No wonder. 
What woman, or man either, could bear to 
have the most sublime—the most delicate— 
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and the most mysterious of all their feelings 
witnessed by a footman! 

The whole of that night I passed in 
writing volumes to Matilda, and telling her 
all I had not been let to say. I rose early, 
meaning to be-:my own Mercury, and return 
before breakfast. I jumped over the garden 
paling, in order to go a shorter way through 
a ficld. In turning to disentangle my coat, 
which had caught on one of the palings, 
I beheld, flying away under Mrs. Tithe- 
well’s bedroom-window, a note in Matilda’s 
well-known hand, torn in two. I instantly 
seized the precious paper, and having kissed 
and re-kissed the fairy characters, I pro- 
ceeded to read it, which I did without the 
slightest compunction, as every note of 
Matilda’s nad hitherto become my lawful 
property. It was dated the evening before 
—that eventful evening—how then could 
I resist reading it; it ran thus:— 

“Monday evening. 

“Dear Mrs. Tithewell,—I have a little 
request to make to you, which I am sure 
you are too kind to refuse; it is this :—will 
you contrive some means to prevent Mr. 
Clavering coming to us during the next 
week, while Maria is with us, for you know 
how nervous she is; and, considering the 
situation she is in for the first time, Dr. 
Tims is afraid, were she to see our poor 
friend, (though of course, poor man, he 
cannot help being so ugly,) it might be 
productive of the very worst consequences 
to her, either in losing her maternal hopes 
entirely, or, what would be even worse, 
having a young monster. Poor man, he 
called this evening, and I was so afraid he 
would come in where Maria was, after what 
Dr. Tims had said, that I rushed out to 
prevent his coming any farther. I was so 
flurried, that he must have thought me very 
strange; but I hope he did not suspect 
they were at home, as one would not like 
to hurt his feelings. I don’t know what 
excuse I could have made, or how I should 
have got away, if, luckily, papa had not sent 
out James to ask for the newspaper, for 
poor Mr. Clavering had taken my hand very 
kindly, no doubt thinking I was ill. It was 
very wrong of me, but I then thought him 
more ugly and more horrible than ever; 
but after dear Charles (I wonder how far 
he has got on his voyage by this !) I could 
thiuk no one handsome, even if they were 
so. Howl long for his first letter, as I 
have now nothing to console me but his 
picture, which I wear night and day. 
Trusting to your tact to manage about 
poor Mr. Clavering, believe me, dear Mrs. 
Tithewell, ever yours, 

“Martitpa Marknam.” 


This, then, was the termination of my 
first love. Madman—fool—idiot!—and so, 
forsooth, you could suppose that even a 
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linen-draper’s daughter could love you! 
And you could suppose no better destina- 
tion for the broad lands, that had belonged 
to your fathers before the conquest, than to 
offer them to a linen-draper’s daughter, 
who was in love with a lieutenant in the 
Bengal Cavalry !! and whose sisterly affec- 
tion was on the rack, for fear the very sight 
of you should blight the hopes of a Mrs. 
Doctor Tims ! 

I shall pass over my college adventures, 
and begin my next volume with my Lach- 
ryme Londini. 

VOLUME II. 


Behold me, then, in London, that focus 
at once of human bliss and bane, where 
most persons find their level, whether for 
wealth or for poverty, for birth, for talent, 
or for folly, for beauty, or for——yes, for 
ugliness. Why, then, might not J hope 
what others fear—to be outdone? Yes, 
for a whole week, while “I took mine ease 
at mine inn,” I laid this “ flattering unction 
to my soul,” for I read no warning in the 
obsequious bows and smiling impressement 
of the waiters at the Clarendon. More- 
over, I had accumulated a valuable moral 
capital of maxims, from which I was be- 
ginning to derive a comfortable income of 
self-conceit. I treasured up the memo- 
rable boast of that arch-scoundrel, John 
Wilkes, that there was only a fortnight’s 
difference between him and the handsomest 
man in England in gaining a woman’s 
affections. I feasted on the false and 
absurd assertion of Philip Thicknesse, that 
“nothing is completely ugly that is not 
old,” (I was only thirty,) and lulled myself 
into a fool’s paradise, by carefully weeding 
my library of “ Mason on Self-Knowledge,” 
and all such egoistical “Daily Remem- 
brancers.” Matilda Markham had given 
me a surfeit of teens, blue eyes, flaxen hair, 
and bread-and-butter passions. Having 
determined to “ turn my” own “silver lining 
on the” crowd, and dazzle and conquer = 
the beauties of my mind,I began to loo 
about for a handsome, sensible woman, not 
too young, half Juno, half Minerva, who 
would be too intellectual to think of a man’s 
person; but although this “bright Egeria” 
was not to think about my appearance, that 
was no reason why IJ should be equally 
regardless of it. My hair was decidedly 
against my inspiring a devoted passion, as 
it might have been easily mistaken for 
burnt flax; I therefore determined upon 
educating it into a state of perfectibility, 
through the medium of Mr. Rigmarole’s 
Tyrian Dye. I never rightly understood 
the meaning of “the purple light of love,” 
till I saw my own head in the glass the 
next morning, after my first application of 
Mr. Rigmarole’s promises; but, like a too 
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vivid painting, it mellowed down in the 
course of time, and a few hours after my 
head presented the appearance of a fine 
old Rembrandt, a great relief after it had 
so long glared upon my sight in all the 
aching paleness of one of Flaxman’s illus- 
trations: from that hour I began to look— 
“ As hyenas in love are supposed for to look, or 
A something between Abelard and old Blucher.” 


The deuce was in it, if, after literally dying 
to please the women, I could not succeed. 
As I was ext») 4 on the sofa one morning 
in the dogda,», quaffing hock and soda 
water, in order (o allay the parching heat 
of a large fire which I was enduring, that 
my hair might dry sooner, and enable me 
to get out to Richmond to dinner, my 
man entered with a note—*From Lord 
Castleton. sir—the servant waits an an- 
swer.” Castleton was a college chum of 
mine, the best fellow in the world ; in short, 
my fidus Achates ; yet some how or other 
he had always (though unwittingly) crossed 
me in every thing; in a word, he had 
played the Leopold to my Prince of Orange, 
ever since I had known him. His note ran 
thus :— 

“ Dear Clavering,—If you have not dis- 
posed of yourself for this evening, either 
positively or conditionally, will you look in 
at Mrs. Damer's, No. —, Grosvenor-street ? 
She is a beauty, a blue, and a widow, 
therefore thought she might be in your way, 
and, as she gave me a carte blanche, have 
filled it up with your name; but mind, I 
give you fair warning, not to think of her 
sister, who is a perfect goddess de seize ans, 
as refreshing, as sparkling, and as cold too, 
I fear, d—n her, as iced champagne—é ce 
soir—Vale, “ Ever yours, 

“ CASTLETON.” 

This note caused me to relinquish all 
ideas of Richmond for that day, lest fatigue, 
heat, and dust should be more malicious 
than nature, and make me look less attractive 
still. I was already inlove with Mrs. Damer, 
for Castleton’s sneer of her being a blue was 
quite as efficacious a spell as six whole 
months of “becks, and nods, and wreathed 
smiles,” would have been to any other mor- 
tal. “You need not fear, Castleton,” cried 
I, in an ecstacy, as I poured out the remain- 
der of the bottle of hock: “no flippancy 
and fifteen for me ;” and so saying, I rang 
the bell violently, when my servant entered. 
“ Jefferson,” said I, “ order Ganymede to be 
saddled instantly, and go yourself to Hen- 
derson’s for my violets.” “ Ganymede has 
been bled this morning, sir.’ “ Well, then, 
take May-fly, and tell them to be sure and 
send me the large double violets.” From 
the moment of my coming to town, I had 
contracted with Henderson to let me have 
violets, all the year round, for 1501. a year, 
and J should strenuously recommend —, 
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and , and , cum multis aliis, who 
possess no more personal attractions than 
myself, never to be without a boquet of 
violets, except in the months of February 
and March, (when all the world can have 
them, and therefore a moss-rose should be 
substituted); but itis astonishing the sen- 
sation they produce, and the notice they ob- 
tain for one, in December or July. Then 
you will see eyes, that never would have 
glanced towards you otherwise, fixed ad- 
miringly on you; then you will hear the 
sweetest voices exclaim—* Oh, Mr. Such-a- 
one, or Lord So-and-so, where did you get 
those dear violets?” To have anything be- 
longing to one called dear, and still more, 
the next moment, to see what was dear in 
you transferred to the most beautiful bosom 
in the world! T'his, at least, is cheap at 
1501. a year; but J am obliged to go farther. 
Having always a collection of very costly 
and beautifully designed rings hanging to 
my chain, they are sure to attract the at- 
tention of some fair creature or other; upon 
which I immediately invent some Polish, or 
Turkish superstition, as belonging to them, 
which serves as a pretext for my presenting, 
and their accepting them! Oh 
La dépense d’étre laid! 

I could hardly wait patiently till half past 
ten, to present myself at Mrs. Damer’s. A 
beauty—she was a perfect goddess ; a blue 
indeed! She was the cleverest woman I 
had ever met in my life; and then, such a 
voice! She thanked me for coming, and 
said she had heard so much of me from 
Castleton. I need not say my violets were 
in her bosom at the end of half an hour. 
The sister was certainly pretty, looked like 
a Psyche, not come out, half cherub, half 
coquette ; but the corners of her mouth 
curled up too much, and her eye was too 
laughing and restless for me to venture 
much near her. I soon became an habitué 
in Grosvenor-street. Oh those delicious, 
long, lounging morning visits !—when I had 
the ecstacy of hearing—* Not at home ” to 
every one but myself! We talked politics, 
metaphysics, physiology, and even some- 
times common sense ; but we had not yet 
got to sentiment—N”importe cela viendra, 
thought I, and in thinking so, every morning 
found some new offering on Mrs. Damer’s 
shrine from her devoted slave. I happened 
to possess a copy of the original edition of 
“Shaftesbury’s Characteristics ;’ I had 
valued it as the apple of my eye, but this 
too was sacrificed to my celestial, or, as 
Castleton called it, cerulean passion; but I 
was more than repaid by the grateful delight 
with which it was received. A few days 
after this my last gift, I received a note 
from Mrs. Damer; it was the first note I 
had ever had from her. Oh the effect of 
that first note from a woman one loves! I 
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do not know whether to call it electricity or 
natural magic, or what; the note was only 
to ask me if I would go with her and Dora 
(her sister) to Deville’s, and she would call 
for me at three; but it was read, and re- 
read, and I thought the hand prettier than 
Matilda Markham’s ; and I had to write my 
answer over six times before I could indite 
to my satisfaction this eloquent reply :— 

“Dear Mrs. Damer,—Yes, with the great- 
est pleasure, and I shall be ready when you 
call for me at three. 

“Ever faithfully yours, 
“ Augustus CLAVERING.” 

Mrs. Damer and Dora were half-an-hour 
later than they said, and I thought it six 
hours at least ; at length we were en route, 
and I was sitting opposite to all that I cared 
to behold in the world! I reaped comfort 
from the hurvest of human ugliness which is 
always to be found in the Strand, and my 
thoughts actually became pleasant thereup- 
on, till I saw two or three successive pat- 
tened and unbrellaed damsels touch their 
companion’s arms, look at me, and laugh; 
then all became doubt, strife, and bitterness 
within me—so true is it that 

“ Life is a comedy to those who think, 
A tragedy to those who feel.” 

Mr. Deville soon explained to us all the 
“wacuums” and “ horgans” in our respective 
craniums ; but said so much of the wonders 
of mine in particular, that Mrs. Damer and 
Dora became very urgent that I should 
have a cast of my head taken. I resolutely 
refused, for very cogent reasons. Mr. De- 
ville pushed back a phalanx of skulls and 
lamps, and began entreating me with great 
gesticulation and oratory; still I was im- 
moveable, till Dora whispered me, with her 
little malicious will-o’-the-wisp smile, “If 
you so obstinately refuse to become a slave 
of the lamp, you never can expect to have 
a slave of the ring.” Mrs.-Damer coloured 
at this speech, and said, imploringly, “ Do, 
Mr. Clavering, let Mr. Deville take a cast of 
your head. I should so like to have it.” 
There was no resisting this; so, with the 
air of a martyr, I sat down, and, like an 
excommunicated nun, was soon walled up 
alive. When I was released from my 
plaster Pandemonium, Mrs. Damer and her 
sister were laughing, almost convulsively, 
over a slip of paper that Miss Dora was 
holding. 1 begged to be let into the jest, 
but they refused. Emboldened by my own 
great stretch of complaisance, I snatched 
the paper out of Dora’s hand, and had the 
satisfaction of reading the following epigram 
on myself, which she had scribbled with a 
pencil, while I was enduring the torments 
of the d——d to please herself and her 
sister :— 

Love triumphs, and the struggle’s past ; 
To seem less strange in beauty’s eye 
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He’ll ‘set his fate upon a cast, 

And stand the hazard of the dye.’* 
This was too, too much. No sooner were 
we reseated in the carriage, than I began 
a pathetic remonstrance with Mrs. Damer 
upon the impropriety of her allowing her 
mad-cap of a sister to turn everything into 
ridicule, and make a laughing-stock of 
everybody. She replied, with the most in- 
sulting sang froid, “ Really, Mr. Clavering, 
in this instance I must acquit Dora ; for, as 
Lord Shaftsbury very justly observes, ‘there 
is a great difference between seeking how 
to raise a laugh from everything, and seek- 
ing in everything what justly may be laugh- 
ed at” This was indeed barbing the 
arrow with a feather from my own wing, 
and so making the wound rankle more 
deeply. Was there ever such heartless- 
ness ?—but those clever women never have 
any heart. With this thought I dashed 
open the carriage-door, and sprang into the 
street. I hurried on, and never stopped till 
I arrived at my own room; there I forswore 
all ideas of love, at least of marriage, from 
that day. 

Three years have elapsed since my ad- 
venture at Deville’s. I am now thirty-four, 
and most true is it that 

“ Time, who steals our years away, 

Steals our pleasures too ;” 
for it has stolen away the only pleasure I 
ever had—hope. I am now too old to hope, 
and consequently unfit to live. My property 
is also considerably diminished, by foolish 
generosity to an ungrateful sex; in every 
grade, and in all attempts at propitiating 
them I have failed; even a little French 
opera-dancer, who took my diamonds when 
I addressed some verses to her, beginning 
with 
“<O toi 4 qui l’amour a pretoit tous les charmes,” 
had the impertinence to return me Ninon 
de l’Enclos’ well-known answer to a similar 
effusion— 

“Eh bien si l’amour préte des charmes, 
Pourquoi n’empruntois tu pas.” 

I shall only record one more of my ad- 
ventures, or rather failures, as Lord Byron’s 
journal of Mr. Hobhouse’s piscatory exploits 
would, with a slight alteration in the word- 
ing, serve right well for “an abstract and 
brief chronicle of the rise, progress, decline, 
and fall of my bonnes fortunes,”—i. e. 
“ Hobhouse went out to fish—caught noth- 
ing.” 

I was beginning to forget the many bitter 
lessons I had learnt, and feel a great deal 
more than was either prudent or proper for 
that prettiest of all pretty women, Lady ; 











*T have heard, Mr. Editor, another story re- 
specting the origin of this epigram, and have 
known it attributed to another lady. I say, with 
Mahomet, “ Mine is the only true account.” 
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for at all times, and at all places, she not 
only spoke to me, but spoke kindly to me. 
She asked me one night if I would go to 
the Opera with her. We were téte-a-téte till 
nearly the last act of the “ Medea.” I have 
no doubt Pasta was more divine than ever, 
but I neither saw nor heard; I was thinking 
I had never seen such eyes, or such an arm 
as Lady ’s, I was going to tell her so, 
when the door opened, and Castleton came 
in. He was my best friend, but I wished 
him most sincerely at the d—1; he stayed 
out the whole ballet, but he left us in the 
crush-room. Georgiana, as I now began to 
call her in my own mind, leant on me ; I put 
her into her carriage; in getting in she 
dropped her handkerchief; I picked it up, 
and thought I never heard such music as 
the voice in which she said “Thank you ;” 
she would have said it just as sweetly to an 
adder that had got out of her way. The 
next morning saw me in Belgrave-square 
by two o’clock. I was admitted ; Lady —— 
was in her boudoir; the atmosphere was 
heavy with the breath of flowers, and the 
deep shade of the rose-coloured blinds at 
first prevented my perceiving that she had 
been in tears. She withdrew her handker- 
chief, and tried to smile when I came in. 
“Good heavens, Lady »” said I, “what 
can have made you so unhappy? I do not 
ask who has done so, for no one could be 
barbarian enough.” After a little hesitation, 
and a fresh burst of tears, she at length 
sobbed out, “ Lord is so very unkind to 
me—so—so angry—about the Cinee-toak 
night.” The next moment I was at her 
feet, and grasping her hand, exclaimed, 
“Dearest Lady ——! angry at your going 
with me!” She withdrew her hand hastily, 
and smilling, nay almost laughing outright, 
through her tears, said, “Jealous of you! 
Oh no, no! Mr. Clavering, no one could be 
jealous of you, which was the reason I 
asked you; but it was be—be—because 
Lord Castleton came into my box, though I 
am sure he did not stay ten minutes.” Here 
was another agreeable denouement. I rose 
and strode to the window. My eyes fell 
upon my five hundred guinea horse (which 
I had bought solely because Lady had 
admired it). 

“ A shudder came o’er me, why wert thou so dear?” 
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Shall I try an advertisement ?—mystery has 
great attractions—or —— What’s this, Jef- 
ferson? a roll of paper—the last caricature, 
Ha! confusion—the Lovely Lover! What, 
this in St. James’s-street !—crowds round 
the window! ‘’Sdeath!—I shall go mad! 
Caricature, indeed! I wish it was—it is an 
exact likeness—a copy from the very picture 
I gave to the French opera-dancer, after 
making the d—d painter flatter the resem- 
blance as much ashe could! A. O. Z. 
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Bookstalls, and a Lover of them—A French 
Emigrant—Memoirs of Madame de Stahi— 
Whims of a patronizing Duchess—Exactions 
of a Princess—The Abbé de Chaulieu, and his 
gallantry at fourscore—A real love—Extraor- 
dinary and candid account of c series of hus- 
band-huntings—Dacier in his last days—Roy- 
al and considerate advertisement of a wife to 
let-—Geometrical test of the amount of a man’s 
affections. 


I wap scarcely written my first ar'icle 
under the above head, in the course of which 
I had occasion to touch upon the eracting 
selfishness of the royal, when I met with a 
proper book-stall book, much connected 
with the matter. It was an old favourite of 
mine, which I had not seen for many years, 
the Memoirs of Madame de Stahl; not the 
Madame de Staél lately so famous, but a 
lady of nearly the same name, who lived in 
the time of the Regent Duke of Orleans, 
and was mixed up with the conspiracy of 
the Duchess du Maine. Before I touch 
upon it, however, the render will allow me 
to indulge in a notice of my older favour- 
ites,—the bookstalls themselves. 

Ihave been a lover of bookstalls all my 
life, and at all seasons of the year; I seemed 
to fall naturally upon them the moment I 
left school. I not only found my Juvenal 
and Horace upon them (whose names I was 
glad to see, though I had a schoolboy’s ob- 
Jection to their substance), but there also I 
met with my beloved English poets, and 
with a world of old authors and love-stories, 
—all new to me, and precisely what I want- 
ed. I had no prospect in life, and I did not 
wish to have any. I had all the faith in the 
present moment which youth, innocence, 


I left the house—I vowed vengeance against) and fancy could bestow; and, perhaps, 


love, and “all its dear, delightful, d d 
sensations.” I tried public life, and stood 
the other day for a certain borough, but all 
the women were against me, and—but what 
matter details—I lost my election. My 
father has been dead some years; my 
baronetcy is ancient enough, God knows ; 
there is moreover a dormant peerage in our 
family. 
some gentle Zelica, and throw a silver veil 
over my unprepossessing physiognomy. 








there were few happier persons than myself 
when I walked off with a new purchase un- 
der my arm, value ninepence, having the 
rest of the day, before dinner, to read it in, 
and a visit to somebody I loved for my 
prospect in the evening. It was still better 
if my purchase consisted of two volumes in- 
stead of one, for then I had the pleasure of 


Will not these soften the heart of| carrying one in my hand, and of feeling the 





other making a square bulge in my pocket, 
delightfully inconvenient. No sooner did I 
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walk off, than I fell reading “like a dragon,” 
in the open street, but with so little osten- 
tation, that the sarcasms of the errand-boys, 
and other invidious passengers, gave me no 
concern; they only made me turn up the 
alleys and bye-places whenever I could. 
Half the quieter thoroughfares in Holborn 
and Oxford-street are endeared to me from 
the recollection. 

I have to think now, and do not read with 
such mere uninterruptedness, though it is 
in the spirit of truth that I have described 
my reading as incessant. The bookstalls I 
love as much as ever; itis with difficulty I 
pass one, upon whatever business I am 
bound, or in whatever weather. Rain pre- 
vents me, only because the books are taken 
indoors; and though conversant with the 
inner shelves, I do not take such delight in 
them as in those outside the window; I am 
too conscious that somebody is watching 
me, and I have the weakness of hating to 
quit a shop without buying something. I 
know that the man is glad to see me, and 
that he thinks I shall buy something next 
time, or go away with some memorandum, 
profitable to him in the long run ; but I can- 
not help fearing that he will take me for a 
shabby fellow, and make unpleasant com- 
parisons between the natural generosity of 
a love of letters, and its contradiction in my 
person. 

Upon the same principle I have never 
been able to arrive at a proper sense of 
bating the man down, and giving him a shil- 
ling when he asks eighteen-pence. I ac- 
knowledge the reasonableness of so doing, 
and the expectation he has to that effect; 
but I have such a love of every kind of book 
which is at all worth purchasing, that it is 
only by dint of calling to mind very grave 
reasons for the economy, that I can per- 
suade myself to pretend that a few pence 
ought to be taken off the price. I am insen- 
sible to the taunt of what the man will think 
of my easiness and folly; people to whom 
we pay too much, unless the very stupidest 
_ of the “knowing,” always think better than 
worse of you for spending your money 
handsomely. If you boggle at it, J grant 
you must stand it out, or they will think you 
have the desire to be economical without 
the courage, and thus you force upon them 
a sense of your feebleness; but if you give 
what they ask freely, and with a good air, 
and the demand is not out of all reason, 
they think you have a soul above the differ- 
ence, and are “a gentleman.” The fine 
thing is, when, with plenty of money to 
spend, and the want of certain books which 
you are pretty sure to find, you ransack the 
bookstalls, outside and in, and carry off, not 
only those, but others. The only inter- 
ferences with your pleasure are, when the 
volumes are ina condition unreasonably dir- 
ty, or the prices ill-scrawled and carelessly 
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stuck on upon dirty white slips of paper, or 
the man, or, worse than all, the woman, stands 
watching you at the door. I hate her for be- 
ing of a sex, as well as an occupation, that 
ought to be more liberal, and for not know- 
ing, by instinct, that I am honest. 

The authors I prefer seeing on the stalls, 
are the bookmen alluded to in my last,—au- 
thors made by books, and therefore more 
suitable to collections of this kind, in which 
you must like the books for their own sakes, 
or you will sometimes not like them at all. 
The old French wits and scholars look well 
there on this account, and the French wri- 
ters of memoirs. They have a taste of life 
at once artificial and natural, polite and fa- 
miliar, and seem to have writien in times 
when every man had his collection of wits 
and classics, as well as his “affair of the 
heart.” QOne’s staple authors are in one’s 
home, like home itself, or our prospects, or 
our own heart and imagination ;—yet it is 
delightful to meet with these in their proper 
old editions, such as the old folio Spensers 
and Boccaccios. Dryden and Pope may be 
“proud to be less.” The French books and 
the classics ought to be small, and the older 
they are the better. The new ones are too 
often printed in an unfeeling, cutting stereo- 
type, without any humanity of engraving, or 
other ornament. The old type is softer; 
you get plates of some sort in the old books, 
and they seem coeval with the times in 
which they were written. We are not sure 
that Moliére, or Chaulieu, or Racine, or Gay, 
or Swift (a great hunter of bookstalls), has 
not handled them himself. 

The Tatlers and Guardians look becom- 
ing on a stall (the Spectator is too common ); 
all the writers of Charles and Queen Anne’s 
time suit it; the Elzevir classics ; the Poete 
minores Greci; and the novels of the last 
century, from Fielding to Miss Minifie: in 
short, to me, whatever was the favourite 
reading of one’s grandfather and grand- 
mother, and in houses built two hundred 
years back. Succeeding generations, I sup- 
pose, will love a different or additional set of 
stalls,—delighting to see upon them the 
books of the present day, which, for my part, 
I hate there; they look as if they had not 
“sold,” and as if the authors must be uncom- 
fortable. The crown of bookstall uneasiness 
is to see a work of one’s own, marked at a 
third of the price, with the significant addi- 
tion of—* same as sells at five shillings.” 

The only other uncomfortableness I know 
of, in connexion with this luxury, is the bex 
which is sometimes put on one side of a stall, 
containing a set of miserable books, all at 
“sixpence a piece.” I never got any good 
out of it. Ihave a hundred times vowed in- 
ternally I would never look into it again, but 
generally find myself breaking my vow, and 
meeting with the same mouldy literature,— 
odd volumes of history, old calendars, red- 
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books, and pamphlets, old grammars, books, consisted in beginning life under circum- 
of arithmetic, French Testaments, &c.| stances too favourable for the expectations 


Now and then you discern a promising cover, | of her rank in society. 
and drag the volume forth ;—it is a Pharma- | flowed from this source. 


copeta, or the Gauger’s Vade Mecum. 


All her misfortunes 
Born of obscure 
parents, Mademoiselle de Launay (her 


It is an elegance, in my eyes, to meet| maiden name) became, by accident, the in- 
with an old French emigrant sitting in the | fant pet of a nunnery, and got so used to 
inside of one of these stalls, or coming out} service and worship, that she never recover- 
with some little classic in his hand, which | ed the effect of it when thrown out upon the 
he has read a million times, but which he} world. All early consciousness of her nat- 
finds ever new, because he himself is ever | ural powers gave her a good opinion of her- 
young, and his imagination has_ willing} self; the good nuns converted it into a sove- 
bounds. I speak of some respectable, cleri- | reign one, and made her impatient of a want. 


eal-looking man, in clean rusty black, with 


It is one of the charms of her book, to see 


features at once light and serious, and with|how she found out her defects, and what 


side-curls to his head, and powder. He is 
a Doctor of the Sorbonne, or Mons. l’Abbé 
somebody, who preached before Louis the 
Sixteenth, and missed a bishoprick. He 
does not go back to France, partly because 
he is too old to give up his new country, and 
partly because he goes every evening to see 
Madame la Marquise de Printemps, who 
was a beauty thirty years ago, and was bed- 
ridden at the restoration. I should like to 
hear what he has to say of the Memoirs of 
Madame de Stahl, if it would not hurt his 
feeelings, or he could be impartial on such 
a subject. The look of old times is better 
preserved in his person than if he were liv- 
ing in modern Paris’; and he feels this, and 
knows there is not so much to contradict it 
here in Lendon, as if he were among Napo- 
leon’s dukes, or the military bourgeois of 
the new dynasty. With these thoughts 
he consoles himself, and with the aforesaid 
little Juvenal, a million times read, and eter- 
nally quoted. He is not more intimate with 
his own name than with the words “ omnibus 
in terris,” or “semper ego auditor,” He 
doubts, more than ever, the merits of Shaks- 
peare, because he understands that his 
revolutionary countrymen begin to like him; 
but he expresses his contempt in the politest 
manner, justifying: it by his love for the 

“ great Corneille,” and condescending to 
soothe one’s national feelings by expressing 
his regard for the Cato of “.4ddisson,” and 
“the Essay on Critique of Mr. Pop;” and 
then he quotes, with an elaborate slowness, 
always dwelling on the wrong words, par- 
ticularly the article,— 


“* Notta—so—when—swift—Cd-mil-la scours the 
plain, 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the 
main. 


To return to our old acquaintance Mad- 
ame de Stahl.—This lady’s autobiography is 
of undoubted authenticity, and is remarkable 
for its self-knowledge, and the interest it 
excites for a querelous, disappointed, and 
even husband-hunting woman, by reason of 
her candour, her good sense, and the justice 


mortifications she endured to render her 
capable of the discovery. 

“The Convent of St. Louis,” she says, 
“was a little state where I reigned supreme. 
The chief care of the abbess, and her sister, 
was to please my humour and prevent my 
desires. I had a room in her apartment, 
than which nothing could be more con- 
venient and elegant. No less than four 
sisters attended me, and the rovings of 
my giddy fancy kept them all sufficiently 
employed. When checked in nothing, we 
desire a great deal. The abbess’s nieces, 
whom, out of regard to her family, she had 
taken under her care, were, though much 
against their will, my playfellows; and the 
whole house found themselves obliged to 
pay their court to me. As all about me 
courted my favour, I little dreamed of any 
regard being due to them; accordingly, I 
showed them none, not even to the ladies 
whose blind fondness had erected this little 
empire for me.” 

The death of the abbess, and the acces- 
sion, to that office, of a nun who had headed 
the opposition party in the convent, were 
the commencement of Mademoiselle de 
Launay’s difficulties. She became a visitor 
to a succession of friends,—a very different 
position from that in the convent; though 
some of the friends were truly amiable, and 
the French have a greater generosity in 
money matters than is common with more 
commercial nations. At the first house she 
went to, she had the mortification to be well 
treated by an old gentleman on whom she 
had written some satirical verses; but she 
ingenuously gives us to understand that this 
was not her greatest. She had not yet lost 
enough of the vivacity of her pretensions. 
The old gentleman’s niece, Mademoiselle 
du Tot, who was the friend that introduced 
her, humiliated her by being “so unexcep- 
tionable in her behaviour,” that in addition to 
her having a great deal of wit, it subjected 
her to criticism which could not be retorted.” 
And yet this was not the greatest blow :— 

“One day I had the head-ache;_ this, 
heretofore, would have set the whole house 
in a bustle, abbess, sisters, and maids. 





of her complaints against fortune. Her 
great mischance—a rare and pitiable one— 


Here only once or twice a message came to 
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know if I did not want anything. I shall 
never forget my silly surprise, at seeing so 
little account made of what before I had 
seen treated with such concern and as- 
siduity.” 

Before she left her convent, the wit 
and vivacity of Mademoiselle de Launay 
had procured her several admirers of the 
other sex, and she had, in one instance, fallen 
in love. But more of this when I come to 
give an account of her loves in general,— 
all innocent ones (as far as can be known,) 
and none successful but the last,—which 
was none at all! Her fate, in everything, 

artook of the doubtfulness and distress of 

er unsettled prospects. Let us, at present, 
attend her to the house of Madame Ja Duch- 
esse de la Ferté, a chattering, fidgetty, pat- 
ronizing old gentlewoman, who, taking a fan- 
cy to her, cried her up everywhere as a pro- 
digy, and of whose manner she has left us 
some masterly sketches. 

For the acquaintance of this flighty per- 
sonage, she was indebted to one of the 
Duchess’s chambermaids,—for Mademoiselle 
de Launay’s sister, the introducer, was noth- 
ing greater; so different had been their 
modes of bringing up. An introduction of 
this nature partly accounts for the liberty the 
Duchess took in her style of patronage, and 
partly for the panegyrical excess of the pat- 
ronage itself. A girl of wit and breeding, 
who was of no greater rank than her maid’s 
sister, appeared to her like a prodigy of her 
own creation. The following is the way in 
whichthe Duchess went on when she first 
saw her:— 

“ After a few questions on her side,” says 
Madame de Stahl, “ and some very plain and 
possibly insipid answers on mine, ‘ Bless me!’ 
said she, ‘never creature talked so finely ! 
She comes just in the nick of time to write 
aletter for me to Monsieur Desmarets, 
which I must send him immediately. Come, 
Mademoiselle, some paper shall be brought 
to you, and you need only write.’ ‘But 
what must I write, Madam?’ answered I, 
much out of countenance. ‘You may give 
it what terms you please; it must be right. 
I insist on his complying with what I ask.’ 
‘But, Madam,’ replied I, ‘still I should 
know what you would say to him.’ ‘ No, no, 
you understand me.’ What could I gather 
from such vague sallies ? But it was in vain 
to insist on any further explanation. At 
last, connecting the broken sentences which 
came from her, I pretty nearly guessed the 
matter in hand. This was but one part of 
my task, for I was quite unacquainted with the 
customs and ceremonials of the great world, 
and I very well perceived that she would not 
distinguish a fault of ignorance from the 
want of good sense. However, the paper I 
took; and while she was getting up, fell to 
writing by-conjecture. At length I finished 
“ae and, with a palpitating heart, 
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went and delivered it to her. ‘Well, cried 
she, ‘this is just the whole of what I wished 
tosay tohim. "Tis really strange that she 
should hit my thoughts so well. Hetty, your 
sister is asurprising girl. Oh, since she has 
such a knack at writing, I must have another 
letter to my steward ; it can be despatched 
while I dress.’ There was no asking a sec- 
oad time what she intended to say. A tor- 
rent of words issued from her mouth, with 
a rapidity which all my attention could not 
keep pace with; and I was still more em- 
barrassed with this second essay. She had 
named her counsellor and her attorney, who 
constituted a great part of this letter; they 
were both utterly unknown to me, and, un- 
fortunately, I took the name of the one 
for that of the other. ‘The business is 
well couched,’ said she, after reading m 
letter, ‘but how could a girl of your wit c 
my counsellor by my attorney’s name?’ 
By this she discovered the limits of my genius ; 
yet, by good fortune, it did not entirely lose 
me her esteem.” 

One day Madame de la Ferté takes it into 
her head that her protegé must goto the 
King’s supper (Louis XIV.), and be taken 
notice of by the Duke of Burgundy, his 
grandson; and next day, having called upon 
the Duchess de Noailles, she sends for her 
in order to fling her at the Duchess :— 

“Here, Madam,’ said she, ‘isthe person 
I was speaking of, who has so much wit, and 
knows so many things. Come, Mademoiselle, 
speak ; you'll see, ‘Madam, how she talks,’ 
She perceived me ina hesitation about an- 
swering, and thought of helping me, as the 
beginning of a song is sometimes hummed 
over toasinger. ‘Let us have a word or 
two about religion, said she; ‘then you 
shall talk of something else.’ There is no 
expressing the confusion I laboured under; 
I don’t so much as remember how I acquited 
myself.” 

Our heroine’s patroness used to carry her- 
self like a proper duchess in town, but was 
more than easy when in the country. Her 
familiarity was such, that she would some- 
times get together, not only her servants, 
but her tradesfolk, place them round a large 
table, and play at a sort of lansquenet with 
them. On one of these occasions, she fre- 
quently whispered to Mademoiselle de 
Launay, “I cheat them, but ‘tis because 
they rob me.” At La Ferté, her country- 
seat, the usual good living went on, though 
she had not brought her cook, being out of 
humour with him for “asking for larding- 
pins.” “Thus it is,” said she, “ that the 
quality are ruined,—continually larding-pins. 
It has cost the Marshal de la Ferté twelve 
hundred thousand livres for larding-pins !” 

Mademoiselle de Launay was frightened 
at discovering that her patroness’s favour- 
ites all terminated in becoming ladies’-maids, 
or worse ; and therefore she secretly con- 
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trived to get transferred to the service ofa 
princess, the Duchess du Maine, with whom 
she fared no better. The pet of the con- 
vent was for many years neither more nor 
less than one of her Highness’s chamber- 
maids,—always resenting her situation, ever- 
lastingly worried or treated with contempt 
or indifference by the princess, and yet (such 
is the influence of a slavish or tyrannical ed- 
ucation, and of sympathy with any prevail- 
ing error) manifestly proud of her condition, 
purely because she lived in the presence of 
royalty. She would fain have bettered this 
condition by marrying somebody for love 
(a passion of which she was more capable, 
erhaps, than any person around her), but 
atterly she gave up this hope, and would 
have been content with any husband ina 
genteel rank of life,—a deliverance which 
she finally obtained when she scarcely 
thought it worth having. But before we 
give an account of her disappointments in 
love, we must notice her treatment by the 
princess. 

The Duchess du Maine, daughter of the 
Great Condé and wife of the Duke du 
Maine, one of the legitimatized sons of Louis 
XIV., was a pretending, officious woman, 
who incited a weak husband to reclaim cer- 
tain privileges, which had been granted 
him by his father, and withheld by the Re- 
gent Duke of Orleans. To this end she 
was foolish enough to enter into a conspira- 
cy, and become a party to certain antina- 
tional views of the Courtof Spain. The 
conspiracy came to nothing, and the hus- 
band was reduced to his proper insignifi- 
cance ; but in the course of her measures 
the conspirators were thrown into prison, 
and Mademoiselle de Launay was put into 
the Bastille for not betraying her confidence. 
During this court intrigue, Mademoiselle de 
Launay was raised from the dignity of wait- 
ing-woman to that of reader (Madame D’Ar- 
blay’s situation); not indeed by actual ap- 
pointment, or with a salary, but for conve- 
nience-sake to the Duchess, who had dis- 
covered her talents, and resolved to profit by 
them for nothing. The following is the sort 
of life which she led in consequence :— 

“Events had thrown the Duchess into 
such disquietude, that it deprived her of her 
rest. The woman, who used to tell her 

_ stories till she fell asleep, not being able to 
hold out, she proposed to me to read to her. 
With great joy did I undertake this function, 
looking on it as an inlet to her confidence, and 
a means of gaining great regard, and raising 
me above the flirts of chambermaids. I 

. was not indeed mistaken in this; but [found 

my constitution very unequal to this honoura- 
ble exercise, which was constantly renewed 


every night.” 
* * * * * * * 


“The press was taken up with the 





multitude of pamphlets, corroborating or 
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refuting the arguments adduced for the 
claim of the Duke du Maine, though the 
subject was little more than rough-hewn by 
them. ‘The complete piece was, ‘The 
Memorial of the legitimatized Princes, 
drawn up under the inspection of the 
Duches du Maine, by the Cardinal de 
Polignac, Monsieur Malesieu, and Coun- 
sellor Davisart of the Parliament of Tou- 
louse, who had been lately recommended 
to the Duke for his wit, and his extraordine- 
ry talents in business. 

“The Duchess du Maine herself contrib- 
uted not a little to this work, by her own 
knowledge and happy intellects, and like- 
wise by very laborious researches. The 
greatest part of the night was spent in 
them. The mountainous heaps of volumes 
on her bed, she said, made her look like 
Enceladus, crushed under Mount Etna. I 
also assisted in the important toil, and used 
to turn over old chronicles, and civilians 
ancient and modern, till excessive fatigue 
inclined the princess to take some rest, and 
then I had to read her to sleep.” 

All this while Mademoiselle de Launay 
lived in a miserable apartment, which had 
neither fire nor light, but what it received 
from an ante-chamber; she calls it her 
“cave.” Her whole occupation was to 
subserve to the wants and humours of a 
pragmatical woman, who had ‘no feeling for 
anybody but herself, and took the most 
absorbing attention as a matter of course. 

Mademoiselle de Launay, now getting 
into middle life, had had a succession of 
lovers and attachments from an early 
period. She relates them with extraordi- 
nary and delightful candour. The first 
attachment, on her part, was a matter of 
vanity, in order to fancy herself of an age 
to have one, and to be of “importance.” 
Monsieur de Rey, a married man, and the 
celebrated Abbe de Vertot, made her 
generous offers of pecuniary assistance, 
which appeared to her in too suspicious a 
light to accept; but she afterwards thought 
well of de Rey, who had proposed to settle 
on her an annuity for life, in order to hinder 
her from becoming a nun. The French 
memoirs are full of these instances of 
generosity, as genuine, on many occasions, 
as they are doubtless mixed up with less 
disinterested motives on others. Made- 
moiselle de Launay’s first real attachment 
was to the Marquis de Silly, a brother of a 
friend of hers, who boarded in the convent ; 
but the love was not returned. During her 
connexion with the Duchess de la Ferté, 
she became acquainted with the Abbé de 
Saint Pierre (the first of that name), with 
the celebrated Fontenelle, who esteemed 
her, and with Du Verney, a famous anato- 
mist, who having understood that she had 
read one of his works and admired it, took 
a prodigious liking to her, and amused 
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eople with crying her up everywhere as 

ithe woman, 7 aT France, who had the 
best knowledge of the human body.” Her 
situation at the Duchess du Maine’s did 
not hinder her from being visited by many 
admirers, but they were not marrying ones. 
Among them was the famous Abbé de 
Chaulieu, the poet of the French loves and 
graces, who would, perhaps, have married 
her had she wished it, and who gave her an 
unlimited command of his purse as well as 
his carriage; but she lets us understand 
that she showed him no more regard than 
that of friendship and an agreeable kind of 
assumption, pleasant to old gallantz, who 
are willing to think themselves of any sort 
of consequence ; and we may believe her, 
not only for her natural candour, but 
because the Abbé was nearly eighty years 
of age, and blind. The lively old poet had 
been so used to fancy himself in love, and 
to pet somebody, that he could not leave it 
off. His wit however remained, and he 
appears to have been a really generous 
man, in spite of the cynical piece of 
pleasantry, & la Northcote, which is related 
in the following passage :— 

‘The Abbé de Chaulieu, who had for me 
as lively a passion as fourscore years is 
capable of, taxed me with a little coquetry. 
I assured him, that it was entirely owing 
to the necessity I was under of pleasing, 
in order to make the rigours of my position 
in some measuré supportable ; and that had 
I not seasoned my behaviour with a little 
of it, [should have been left to myself. I 
gave him my word, and I kept it, that when 
1 should be the mistress of a window and a 
chimney, I should lay aside all thoughts of 
rendering myself agreeable. The poor 
Abbé, who was blind, attributed to me, in 
his imagination, those graces which were 
most apt to charm him; and as any of his 
own. were now out of the question, he 
endeavoured to recommend himself by 
complaisance, and by anticipating whatever 
I could desire. I omit his verses on me, 
though they showed that, in such an advanc- 
ed age, his wit retained all the sprightliness 
of youth, To this incense, which with 
some has so intoxicating a fragrancy, the 
Abbé also proposed to add presents ; and 
one day, after some importunate instance, 
that I should accept of a thousand pistoles, 
I said to him, ‘I advise you, in return for 
your generous offer, not to make the like 
to many women: you would find some one 
to take you at your word.’ ‘ Oh.” says he, 
‘I know whom 1 am speaking to” This 
ingenious answer set me a-laughing. He 
was often persuading me to dress, and 
endeavoured to make me ashamed of my 
appearance. ‘ Abbé,’ said I to him, ‘ what 
1 am without is my ornament.’ Having no 
other resource than his complaisances, he 
repeated them incessantly. He used to 





write a letter to me every morning, and 
came to see me every day, unless I directed 
otherwise. His letters were to know my 
pleasure; and, when I preferred his coach 
to his company, he sent it me without 
repining, and I disposed of it as I pleased; 
I was absolute all over his house.” 

The Abbé’s love-letters were put on 
paper for him by a little footboy of his, 
in a charity-child’s hand, and bady spelt. 
The poet died a few weeks after his fair 
friend’s liberation from the Bastille. “I 
saw him,” she tells us, “and observed, how 
in that condition, what is of no further 
service to us becomes indifferent. He had 
shown an extreme concern at my imprison- 
ment, but manifested not the least joy at 
my deliverance. I hada true sense of the 
approaching loss of a friend, who seemed 
to make it his business to relieve my life 
with all the satisfaction and pleasure it 
was capable of. I was not, indeed, without 
some one who took care I should want 
nothing that was really necessary to me; 
but in this agreeable office -he was never 
replaced.” 

The death-bed “indifference,” mentioned 
in this passage, is a very French remark of 
the old school, and it was, perhaps, de- 
served; but fora man who had been bred 
up, and passed his life in the worldly way 
of this rich and joyous Abbé, the justice of 
it may be excused. Perhaps it was not al- 
together indifference ; something of objec- 
tion might be mixed up with it, to the care- 
lessness with which Mademoiselle de Lau- 
nay may have treated him during her impris- 
onment ; for in the Bastille she conceived her 
second real attachment, the object of which 
was a fellow prisoner, the Chevalier de 
Menil. It was returned, and went on pros- 
perously for a good while, stimulated by the 
obstacles of prison difficulties and stolen in- 
terviews; but the Chevalier, when they 
were set free, contrived to throw it off; we 
fear, not without some reasons on the side 
of the lady’s temper, which was never very 
perfect, and had been irritated by her anxi- 
ety to retain him. One unfortunate per- 
versity seems to have attended her all her 
life, the effect, perhaps, of the self-will in- 
dulged in the nunnery: she had a propen- 
sity to like those most who cared least for 
her, and to be indifferent to the hearts she 
conquered. In the Bastille she made a 
conquest of a real lover, the sub-lieutenant 
of the place, a man of the name of Maison- 
rouge, somewhat blunt in his manner, but 
of so true an affection for her, that he served 
her in every possible way, at the risk. of 
his office ; procured her interviews, even 
at the expense of his peace, with the man 
she preferred; in short, to use her own 
words, evinced for her “attention without 
ceasing, complaisance without reserve, a 
perpetual tenderness without self-love, a 
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greater desire of contenting her for his own 
sake than of being agreeable to her for 
his.” The prison incidents (too long to re- 

at here) with which this excellent man 
is mixed up, throw an air of touching ro- 
mance on this part of Mademoiselle de 
Launay’s biography ; but he got nothing by 
his devotion. When the Chevalier de Me- 
nil gave her up, she had “some thoughts,” 
she tells us, “of rewarding poor Maison- 
rouge’s faithful attachment ;” but they were 
“disconcerted by his death.” “A linger- 
ing illness, with which he was seized soon 
after our separation, obliged him to go into 
his native province for the benefit of the 
air, and to drink the water, but there he 
died; I lamented him infinitely more than 
I had been able to value him.” 

This phrase, “some thoughts,” is affect- 
ing from its very air. The poor sub-lieu- 
tenant, with his want of cultivation, did not 
suit the accomplished “Abigail” of the 
Duchesse du Maine, and yet shé found 
reason to regret him. It is difficult to know 
whether to regard our heroine’s subsequent 
accounts of her husband-hunting (for such 
it plainly was) with more astonishment at 
its self-abasement, or admiration of its can- 
dour: pity will help the latter feeling to 
poosounnete. Mademoiselle de Launay, 

er friends, and the Duchesse du Maine her- 

self, were all on the look-out for a hus- 
band for her,—the lady and her friends very 
sincerely, the Duchess with great earnest- 
ness, till the project was likely to be real- 
ized, and then, like a proper tyrant, she al- 
ways turned against it. The first lover 
that presented himself, or rather that was 
found out for her (and this by her old ac- 
quaintance, the Duchesse de la Forté, who 
had got a liking to her again from her im- 
prisonment, and was as lively as ever), was 
the celebrated Dacier, who had just been 
deprived of his more celebrated wife. 

“In returning from Versailles yester- 
day,” says the Duchess, “I met poor Dacier, 
at the Marshal de Villeroy’s; it really 
grieves one to see him. He declared to 
us, that his grief was the same as at the 
very first day, and it would soon or late be 
his death. ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘there is still one 
way to relieve you; you must marry again.’ 
‘ Bless me!’ cried he, ‘where shall I find 
a woman to replace her whom I have lost ?’ 
‘Mademoiselle de Launay,’ answered I. 
He appeared quite struck, and, after some 
pause, replied,—‘ She is the only one in the 
world with whom I could live, and who 
would not injure the memory of Madame 
Dacier.’ The Marshal and I seeing him 
stagger, jointly pushed the overture, and 
have entirely brought him to listen to it. 
He shall marry you. He is a famous man, 
and has money, and you will succeed an 
illustrious woman; there will be honour 
and advantage too in this match.” This I 
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was well convinced of, and expressed great 
acknowledgment of the care which she was 
still pleased to take of a provision for me, 
She assured me that she would follow the 
affair close, and bring it to a good issue, 
However, other circumstances fell out, and 
the Duchess went a journey into the coun- 
try, where diversion superseded her inten- 
tion. I mentioned it to Monsieur de Valin- 
court, who approved of it, and took more 
connected measures for bringing it about. 
He was intimate with Monsieur Dacier from 
a similarity of talents and dispositions, and 
easily got out of him what the Duchesse de 
la Ferté had said. M. Dacier owned that 
the motion, though but slightly thrown, had 
made a strong impression on him, and that 
ever since his thoughts had been taken up 
with the means of rendering his views ac- 
ceptable to me. Monsieur de Valincourt 
undertook to break the affair to me, and to 
let him know my inclinations.” 

Dacier was old, and really sorrowful for 
the loss of his wife, who, in every respect, 
suited him ; but he had enough of the vieur 
garcon in his composition to give his wish 
for consolation a loving turn, and nothing 
remained to complete the affair but the con- 
sent of the Duchesse du Maine, who re- 
fused it. She had forbidden her attendant 
to take any step for bringing back the 
Chevalier de Menil, but now was for reviv- 
ing that connexion. Mademoiselle de Lau- 
nay, in spite of her wish to get free, was 
not in any hurry to obtain her liberty by 
means of the old scholar, notwithstandin 
his vivacity. She says, with great naivé 
(which is heightened by a bad translation), 
that she had once a conversation with him, 
in which he “showed such an eagerness as 
made her draw back,” and that she then felt 
the “inconveniency” of a husband who has 
such a degree of fondness “as one cannot 
bring one’s self to.” From this dilemma she 
was relieved, not without lamentations for the 
lost opportunity of procuring her freedom, 
by the death of poor Dacier; and then the 
Duchesse du Maine expressed a provoking 
regret that she had missed a settlement. 

The next person to be conquered into 
matrimony was a Chevalier de G—, an ar- 
rogant sort of gentleman, whose temper was 
“so dry and unequal, that his very virtues 
were scarcely supportable ;” yet he had 
made some “notable conquests,” and poor 
Mademoiselle de Launay counted him a man 
of “ probity,” and “made some advances to 
him,” which were not taken amiss. The 
reciprocity, however, was so doubtful, that 
the lady thought to bring the question to 
issue by threatening to go into a convent. 
The gallant Chevalier was not frightened, 
and the matter came to nothing. Among 
other offers, was that of a gentleman whose 
affairs were in such confusion, that the 
lady could not induce herself to enter a lab- 
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yrinth from which there was no outlet. 
“A kind of country gentleman” then took 
it into his head, that a person at court, and 
in favour with a princess, might make his 
fortune, and, in consequence, he offered to 
marry her ; but he could not make out a de- 
cent prospect from his “accounts ;” and so 
this new “affair” miscarried. Then came 
“a man of middling rank, but rich, living at 
Paris very retired, and wanting a discreet 
wife to keep him company, but no questions 
were to be asked,” and Mademoiselle de 
Launay wisely abstained from the wish of 
marrying a knave or a Blue-Beard. Then 
followed a gentleman about fifty, with a 
pretty estate in the country, who wished to 
complete it with a fair companion and a 
little more money (for at this part of her 
book, Mademoiselle de Launay tells us that 
her friends “had left her some marks of 

pet affection”). The gentleman, however, 
would allow ef no connexions but his own, 
and the lady would not enter into engage- 
ments which she knew the Duchess would 
not approve. 

At length comes the important, the final 
man, and how does her Serene Highness 
think proper to introduce the lady to him? 
Under what flattering terms? Behold a 
specimen of royal consideration for feelings. 
The Duchess had commissioned an officer’s 
lady to look out among the Swiss Guards, 
commanded by her husband, for “one who 
would marry a woman without birth, youth, 
beauty, or fortune,”—a discovery, says the 
authoress, “ which the thirteen cantons put 
together could scarcely afford, so that the 
good gentlewoman was a long time about 
it!” Ifthis is not the very excess of the 
candour of long-suffering, never did it exist. 
At length, however, the gentleman is found ; 
he was a Monsieur de Stahl, a man of birth, 
middle-aged, and of an honest countenance, 
living with his two daughters in a neat, lit- 
tle country-house, with a dairy to it. 

While the Swiss officer’s lady was giving 
this and other accounts of him, “her dis- 
course” (says the fair auto-biographer) 
“presented to my mind an image of natural 
life, the contrast of which with mine gave 
a relief to every object, and filled me with 
admiration of its mind and simple beauties. 
At that time I was on a milk diet, and no- 
thing seemed to me so satisfactory as to have 
cows of one’s own.” Then follows one of 
those affecting acknowledgments, of which 
this curious book is full:—*The pride of 
mankind carefully hides from them the low 
circumstances which have contributed to 
determine them on the most important occa- 
sions, and it is only an exact and difficult re- 
trospect which can find them out. Now, 
behold me quite in love with the new kind 
of life which I propose to lead.” 

The stipulations on the part of Monsieur 
de Stahl were, first, that being a lieutenant 
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in the Swiss Guards, and having a captain 
whose apoplectic tendencies had hindered 
him from performing his duties, he should 
succeed to his post when the apoplexy had 
finally settled him; and second, that having 
acted as captain meanwhile, he should at 
once receive the title of commandant.— 
After receiving this favour as a pledge of 
the other, he was willing to marry the lady. 
“Some difficulties” took place; the lady 
herself became unwilling as the time ap- 
proached; and the Duchess du Maine 
played fast and loose till the very last, re- 
specting the continuance of her connexion 
with her, alternately insisting upon it, and 
giving it up with true royal perversity. 
Even when the match had at length taken 
place, her Serene Highness, though she 
had declared that she would interfere with 
her duties no longer, layed her veto in the 
most peremtory manner upon her passing a 
particular week with her husband, who was 
going on a campaign, though both husband 
and wife “passionately desired it.” That 
was the reason for the veto. “You will a 
thing, do you? Then my will shall prove 
itself stronger than yours.” This is the 
whole substance and secret of all such per- 
plexities—-of millions of wretched homes. 

Mons. de Stahl turned out to be the hon- 
est man his wife had taken him for: not 
very remarkable for his wit, not a very chat- 
ty companion; but a man of good plain un- 
derstanding and an excellent temper. Itis 
difficult to say which of the two had the 
worst or the best of the bargain; for if the 
gentleman wanted conversation for the lady, 
there is reason to suspect that a life of dis- 
appointments had soured her temper beyond 
redemption. One event however occurred 
which may have sweetened the last dregs. 
A friend of her’s died, and left her her 
diamond-ring, and “a pretty country-house 
which had been her delight.” 

There is one thing, which must not be 
omitted in favour of the Duchesse du Maine, 
especially as it is the only one of the kind. 
In spite of her love of pleasure and dissipa- 
tion, and her long indulgence in it, she at- 
tended her husband, through a painful illness, 
with the greatest and kindest assiduity. But, 
it is added, that his death deprived her of a 
husband, “ over whom she had an invincible 
ascendancy, from which she used to draw 
the greatest advantages.” However, the 
dispesition could not have been radically 
bad which, for any purpose, could treat suc! 
a husband so well. A nature thoroughly 
deficient in well-disciplined feelings and 
good sense, tyrannizes overits victims on all 
occasions, and contrives to keep in a per- 
petual state of distress even those whom it 
professes to love. 

To show how a piece of nature lays hold 
ofu:,—I had not read the Memoirs of 
Madame de Stahl since I was a youth, and 
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fact that, in 1827, the purchase of furniture, 
plate, and jewellery was increasing by twen- 
ty millions of francs a year, gave us a sound- 
er basis for any political theory we may 
choose to build here, than we shall find in 
the rhapsodies of Mons. Chateaubriand, or 
the declamations of Mons. Mauguin. 

As to the present Ministers themselves, 
their history is to be read in the Gazette or 
the Debats, and there is, perhaps, as much 
truth spoken of them in one as in the other. 
It matters less that the Duc de Broglie is a 
doctrinaire, or that M. Guizot was a royalist, 
or that Marshal Soult is a hypocrite, or that 
D’Argout is a turncoat, or that M. Thiers is 
a thief, than that of the most capable men 
in France there is not one who is not ac- 
cused of being sans principes, save him who 
is ridiculed pour en avoir trop. Personally, 
there is little to say of them, except that 
they pretty well realize the idea one might 
have formed. 

Mons. Guizot, a little, dark man, with a 
mild, pedagogic manner, physiquement as 
well as moralement epuisé, has the air, in 
opening his salon, of a schoolmaster who is 
just receiving after the holidays. He is, 
however, gracious and spirituel in his con- 
versation, and gives one decidedly the idea 
of a man of merit, though one does not feel 
so sure that he is an able minister. 

Mons. D’Argout I had no opportunity of 
speaking with. His tall, gaunt figure is un- 
prepossessing ; but his salon, and that of 
Soult, were filled with far better company 
than I found at Thiers’ or Guizot’s. Soult 
himself is now a very old man, cold and un- 
courtly in his address, and yet with a certain 
air of the Grand Seigneur, which he had not 
five years ago, and which may be compared 
with Peel’s manner in the House of Com- 
mons, and comes from the same feeling, viz., 
that he is superior to all around him. 

Thiers I did not speak to. I was disap- 
pointed*in his countenance. It was less 
imaginative than I had expected; and the 
roguish leer in the eye was rather that of a 
man who was cheating at cards than playing 
with men. 


No. Il. 
THE YOUNG ROYALISTS. 





The young M. de , who was lately 
compromised in the affair of La Vendée, is 
one of the best specimens of a young and 
liberal royalist of the school of Chateaubriand 
and Martignac. 

Never seen at the Tuileries during the 
prosperity of Charles the Tenth, immediate- 
ly on arriving from Algiers he hurried to 
Lulworth; and disdaining, as he says, to 
control a sentiment which he thinks chival- 
rous and noble, by any prudential calcula- 
tions, he has ever since been ready for any 
enterprise, however desperate, which the 








misguided family at Holyrood have felt in- 
clined to sanction. He will neither permit 
himself, nor any one else, to reason with him 
on this subject. “If the mob had been rea- 
sonable,” he says, “they would never have 
ventured with an army of hackney-coaches 
to overthrow the ancient dynasty at Ram- 
bouillét.” 

One sees in this young man, more strong- 
ly than in any instance I ever met with, 
how much depends on circumstances; the 
benumbing, soporific effect of prosperity, 
and the advantages which, in the develope- 
ment of intellect and character, adversity 
has at least the merit to bestow. 

Four years ago, was a French 
dandy, occupied with nothing but his horses, 
his tilbury, his neckcloths, his waistcoats, 
and pantaloons. Hurrying from amusement 
to amusement, the only thought that ever 
came across him at times was, that he— 
bored. With an easy income, and one of 
the most illustrious names in France (at 
that time a fortune,) handsome, graceful, 
and just married to a wife in every way ac- 
complished, the grand-daughter of the Duc 
de C , and an heiress, he had everything 
to be desired ; and yet, with all these ad- 
vantages, there is no comparison inthe mea- 
sure of respect which he received from 
those who knew him then, and that which is 
paid him by those who know him now. 

The life he leads, and has led, is curious, 
as a specimen of that pursued by many in 
the same situation. 

For the last two years he has spent eight 
months of each year in a lonely chateau in 
the country, with his thoughts and books. 
He has dismissed even the appearance of 
pleasure—horses, equipage, &c. In Paris 
he goes no where, but to the club in the 
Rue de Grammont. At home he never 
receives visitors, and is only to be found by 
one or two friends, whom he invites to a 
dinner which is nowise changed on their 
account. If he has any society, it, is that 
of artists and men of letters, who, he feels 
by a certain instinct, will throw a kind of 
dignity and poesy about his position. Such, 
too, is in general the society of that class of 
royalists to which he belongs; partly be- 
cause the head of their party inspires a re- 
spect for his own distinction, and partly be- 
cause there is in their feelings and politics a 
hazardous situation,—a something noble, 
imaginative, and dangerous, which seeks for 
thoughts and sympathies higher than those 
of the ordinary herd. 

With a feeling that he should be disgraced 
by the mauvaise compagnie of the court, he 
begged me to get him introduced to the 
soirées of a bookseller. has a small 
house in the Rue Blanche ; with two suites 
of apartments, one below for reception, 
consisting of an entrance-hall, two salons, 
and a salle & manger—one above in which 
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the only thing that I particularly remember- 
ed in it was the circumstance related in the 
following passage :— 

“I met with a very joyful reception at 
my convent, where I lived, as usual, with 
my select friend Mons. Brunel, Mademoiselle 
d’Epinay, and Mons. de Rey, who still show- 
ed a great regard for me; yet, from two or 
three slight circumstances, I discerned some 
decrease in his sentiments. I often used to 
visit Mademoiselle d’Epinay, where he sel- 
dom failed of being. As they lived very 
near the convent, I generally walked home 
and he accompanied me. In the way was 
a large square, and in the beginning of our 
acquaintance he constantly kept along the 
sides of it, whereas he now crossed it ; whence 
I concluded his love to be diminished, at 
least the whole difference of the diagonal to 
the two sides of the square.” 

The sincerity which is the great charm of 
this book, (and by which we are to under- 
standa real love of truth, apart from the 
considerations of egotism, and not that ill- 
natured delight in speaking one’s mind, as 
some people call it, which implies a wish 
to mortify, and a mind very unfit to be 
spoken,) was doubtless the great attraction 
in the character of the authoress, and what 
kept her young so long, and procured her 
the regard of Chaulieu in his old age. 
There is no virtue which it is so reviving to 
a man of the world to meet with, or which 
so enables him to believe in the existence of 
something good, when it has failed him in 
other quarters. The gallant Lord Peterbo- 
rough, in his old age, fell in love with the 
Countess of Suffolk, for no other reason; 
and his love was reasonable on that account, 
old as he was. 


SKETCHES OF PARIS. 


No. I. 
A MINISTER’S SALON. 


Paris, January 30, 1833. 


You beg me to tell you something of 
Paris. Here are some leaves from my scrap- 
book. 

I paid a visit this evening to Messrs. Gui- 
zot, Thiers, D’Argout, Soult. It is rather 
ridiculous in most cases,—the contrast be- 
tween the splendid hotel of the minister, and 
the manners simple and somewhat rustic of 
the man. You see two parts of two differ- 
ent states of society badly joined together ; 
and of the many instances of the strife be- 
tween the manners and the ideas of the 
epoch. There is not a chair on which a re- 
publican sits that does not speak of the lux- 
ury of Louis XV. These ministerial soirées 
are attended by diplomats and deputies, each 
of whom go more or less to see or be seen 
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by the other. It is the same troop which 
rushes from salon to salon, and seems never 
to have a word to say to its master. Now 
and then the great man is taken apart—he 
smiles and bows—it is a solicitor who has 
asked for a place, and is not much the nearer 
to it for having obtained a promise. In this 
country, where the fortunes are small, and 
the patronage excessive, people consider a 
place as we do the heritage of a relation, 
certain to come to us some day or other, 
sooner or later; they count upon it, live upon 
it, and get credit upon their chance of it from 
their friends and relations. 

The persons for whom these days of re- 
ception are really wanted are the provincials, 
who would honestly imagine that no govern- 
ment existed, if they did not see it, and talk 
to it, and court it. The bow and the smile 
they receive is to them the lot vivante, and 
they enter the court-yard of the president of 
the council with the same feeling of security 
and satisfaction that they take up the code 
of the constitution. 

It is this which sustains those princely 
salons in the monarchy of republican institu- 
tions. Every thing here is perishable and 
daily perishing. Legislation, a very Pro- 
teus, may array itself in its various forms, 
and be called by its various names of mon- 
archy, legitimate or illegitimate, republic, 
communal] or directorial ; but as long as the 
morals and manners of the people change 
but little, there will, in fact, be little differ- 
ence in the government: nor will it be easy 
to associate those desires of Juxury and ele- 
gance in which the ancient aristocracy still 
exercises its influence with that equality 
which is called for by the popular voice of 
the present day. The passion for equality 
which proceeds, not from any feeling of in- 
dividual greatness and independence, but 
from a restless jealousy for every one placed 
a step above ourselves, is a hateful passion— 
it is the passion which pervades the society 
of France, and gives its people their alter- 
nate tone and servility—it is the passion 
which permits no public man to enjoy an 
honest reputation, and which fills the salons 
of every man in power, whatever his dishon- 
esty may be, with hosts of flatterers and so- 
licitors, 

The most superficial observer of what is 
passing here will see that the habits are 
pushing to a despotism, the idcas to a re- 
public. 

That government will alone be stable 
which unites the two: a monarchy with re- 
publican institutions did this in name, and 
the people at once sympathized with the 
name; but a monarchy with republican in- 
stitutions is an impossible monster, and the 
next attempt very probably will be at a re- 
public, in the spirit and with the institutions 
of a monarchy. 

Mons. Dupin, when he stated the simple 
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Pépoque, and a bookseller, of talent and re- 
putation, is, in point of power and conse- 
quence, far above a peer of France. 

Madame Junot herself is a little woman, 
with a stature indecisive between the fat 
and the en bon point. Her face could never 
have been pretty or beautiful, but piquant, 
original, and voluptuous. Her eyes are 
dark and full of fire, and her bosom, though 
she must be between fifty and sixty, firm 
and smooth as satin. So that in spite of 
wrinkles, rouge, and a certain air of age 
about the mouth, one can understand, that 
two years ago M. Balzac was her lover, and 
that, at the present moment, there are many 
with similar pretensions. 

She has a ton bref and tant soit peu brutal, 
which has as much of the vivandiére as the 
maréchale in it; but she is spirituelle, quick, 
and full..of that kind of passion to speak, 
which puts a conversation at once en train. 


No. IV. 
THE COURTIER OF THE OLD REGIME. 


I dined with M. de anda gentleman, 
the Marquis de » homme & la mode in the 
reign of Louis XVI., and who had seen 
Louis XV. sup with Mde. Dubarri. “ What 
do you think of society now and society then, 
Marquis ?”—“For society to those who 
lived when I did, there is no society now. 
How can you expect there should be any, 
when here was my young friend who was 
going to cut my throat during dinner, be- 
cause we don’t happen to have the same 
political opinions? When I was a young 
man, Sir, the only thought and occupation 
of every one was, ‘ How shall we most amuse 
ourselves!’ All the wit and all the talent 
which is now working itself out in a variety 
of channels was then concentred in creating 
pleasure.” “But the shopkeepers, they 
were adifferent race?” “QO yes, they lived 
frugally and laid by their money, not with 
the idea of becoming gentlemen themselves, 
but with the hone and expectation that their 
great-grand-children might become so.— 
People rose gradually ;—the son of a shop- 
keeper purchased a charge; his son pur- 
chased one higher ;—by degrees the family 
rose to the dignities of the magistrature and 
the parliament; and thus it arrived there 
prepared for a situation which had gradually 
approached. 

“The common people had less desires, 
and were consequently more happy in their 
poverty, and more virtuous, being less ex- 
posed to temptation. This reminded me of 
the old lady from Bretagne whom I met the 
other day, ‘And how are the peasantry in 
your country ?’—‘ Oh! Monsieur,’ said she, 
‘naivement, ils sont les meilleurs gens du 
monde, car ils sont si ignorans ;’ and for luxu- 
ry and comfort and all that sort of thing, M. 
le Marquis? There a a greater kind of 
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luxury,—more servants, more plate, more 
horses,—but the table-cloth was not so fine 


«| and so clean,—the rooms were not~so well 


lighted,—all the little articles of luxury were 
not so much attended to. But when you 
talk of luxury you must remember that one 
class of persons, the most luxurious, is en- 
tirely extinct. The courtezan exists no 
more than the mammoth. In my time she 
kept her carriage,—had her beautiful apart- 
ments or her petite maison,—gave her soi- 
rées, which were more difficult to get to 
than those of the queen. Everything about 
her breathed that volupté and that desire to 
which she devoted herself.” “ And how did 
she support her establishment?” “Oh, she 
lived either with a gambler or a Grand 
Seigneur. I remember your gfindfather, 
Jaques, saying, when he had lost all his for- 
tune, ‘au moins puis-je garder Julie et un 
cabriolet!’ The Prince de Soubise had 
seven figurantes who had each their night. 
He allowed them lovers, but they were ob- 
liged to be of the noblesse. I remember the 
Count de Segur was very much in love with 
Malle. Adéle. ‘Ah, Prince,’ said some one 
to him, ‘if you knew the pain every Tues- 
day that you give to the poor Segur. Mais 
qu’a-t-il donc ? Il aime Mdlle. Adéle. Quels 
enfans! pourquoi ne me l’ont-ils pas dit ? 
Elle ne viendra donc plus que jusque cela 
soit passé ;—cela passera.’ ” 


No. V. 
THE BOOKSELLERS. 


I went to M. ——, publisher and book- 
seller. Janin was there, the author of the 
“ Ane Morte, Barnave,” &c., a little dark 
man with a brilliant olive complexion, and 
an Italian countenance; vulgar, very ges- 
ticulatory, and handsome if he had not a 
squint. He lives with Mdlle. Georges, and 
makes about 2000 napoleons a-year. He is 
accused of having no principles,—of writing 
in every newspaper, ‘ Jeste milieu,’—royalist 
and republican. Ofcourse, he did nothing 
but talk of the want of principle in France ; 
and I saw, as he continued to talk, that he 
did not exactly know what principle was. 
I observed this to my next neighbour. “You 
are right,” said he, “Janin wants a con- 
science, poorfellow; it is not his fault, he 
was born without one, just as another man 
may be born without an arm or a leg.” 

It is this which shocks one in the present 
state of France,—not the predominating in- 
fluence of talent, which indeed is the only 
influence; but that talent, without honour 
or principle, should possess this influence. 
It is, in fact, stripping the empire of genius 
of all its advantages,—its poesy,—its beau- 
ty,—its chivalry. It is those advantages for 
which we wish and feel an interest in the 
triumph of intellect, because we believe that 





it will bring to the affairs of the world the 
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he usually lives. The entrance-hall opens 
into a salon, on one side of which are Ma- 
dame *s bed-room and cabinet, on the 
other his study and bed-room. The nursery 
and servants’ rooms are on the second story. 
The whole house is furnished with that 
nice tact, almost exclusively aristocratic, 
which escapes being ostentatious, without 
falling into the still more vulgar affectation 
of simplicity. One of the salons below is 
in chintz, the other in the old damask silk of 
Louis the XIV.; and the antique pieces 
of family porcelain, and the rich chairs of 
silver brocade, have each a kind of family 
history attached to it, which makes their 
finery venerable. His own cabinet orstudy 
up stairs is & la comfortable—large and 
lounging chairs, plain mahogany bookcases, 
a commodious bureau or secretaire-—on 
the side of the wall opposite the chimney- 
piece are suspended a variety of arms. of 
curious and foreign workmanship, not bought 
in a broker’s, but cbtained each of them 
under some peculiar and interesting cir-. 
cumstance. A Bedouin’s knife, a trophy of 
the battle of Algiers, a Turkish sabre or a 
Greek ataghan, a remembrance of the expe- 
dition to the Morea, a Spanish dagger, 
wrested from the hands of an assassin in 
the romantic Cadiz. These, and two or 
three small pictures and sketches by the 
best modern masters, give to this little 
apartment a classic and picturesque appear- 
ance. With this family, as with all those of 
the same opinion, the present king is held 
in a kind of abhorrence. 

The violence of parties, too, is carried 
to a much greater extent than we, even dur- 
ing the days of the reform-bill, have been 
accustomed to. Mons. de sees none 
of his wife’s relations. Madame, who shares 
her husband’s opinions, speaks of everybody 
as bien or mal pensant. There is a portrait 
of Henry the Fifth, above and below, and 
the black man with whom the children are 
frightened is Louis Philippe. 

I was sitting alone with » his wife 
having left us after dinner to go to the opera, 
when the door opened quickly, and she en- 
tered with a flushed countenance and an 
agitation difficult to describe. “Madame 
est prise!” were the first words she uttered ; 
and if his father’s death had been announced 
to him, ’s face could hardly have un- 
dergone amore sudden or terrible alteration. 
“ Comment le savez vous,” said he, as if de- 
sirous to doubt the fact. “Ce’st vrai, ce’st 
bien vrai : elle est prise—tout le monde I’a su 
a ’opera—et Mons. de Gerardin en est sorti 
toute suite. D’ailleurs ‘La Nouvelliste’ 
(a ministerial evening journal), I’a dit.” 
and I immediately went to the club. 
The capture of Madame de B. was in the 
“ Nouvelliste ;” and left me to visit 
some friend in the Faubourg St. Germain. 




















To this family loyalty historically belongs.', 





in Paris. 


If it is for any one, it is for the descendants 
of James II. to show respect for the mis- 
fortunes of Charles X.; and let us not dis- 
guise the fact, that there is in these days of 
calculating egotism, something in the noble 
devotion to any political principle, be it roy- 
alism, or republicanism, which makes us 
respect even those whose theories are im- 
practicable, or those whose superstition is 
gone by. 

But we must not confound opinions; 
among that class of royalists to which M. 
de belongs, the principle of hereditary 
succession, though accompanied by a per- 
sonal respect and affection for the prince, 
is by no means attached to the idea of his 
possessing any divine right to the throne of 
his fathers. Henry V. 1s considered as a 
guarantee of stability and durability ; asa 
link between the past and the present—as a 
decoration and an illustration to that system 
in which the name of a monarchy is pre- 
served; it would be as absurd to accuse M. 
de Chateaubriand of wishing to restore the 
system of Louis XTV, as it would be to re- 
proach M. Mauguin with the desire of con- 
secrating the reign of Reason, and repeat- 
ing the frenzied crimes of Robespierre. 
“Tl n’y a plus d’oriflamme ni de Chevaliers 
bardés de fer et prets 4 suivre la panache 
blanche,” &c. &c. 


NO. Ill. 
A DUCHESS OF THE EMPIRE. 





One of the singularities of the present 
state of society here, is a bookseller intro- 
ducing me to a Duchess of the Empire, who 
lives in a convent. You mount a small 
staircase to the right. The two rooms that 
were furnished—the larger one is waiting a 
second edition of the memoirs perhaps—are 
pretty, but small. 

About twenty persons were crowded in 
there ; and the company was of mosaic 
description, that corresponded with the com- 
bination which had brought my introducer 
and my hostess into acquaintanceship. 

Here was a general of Napoleon—there 
a member of the Institut—an antique beauty 
of the Directory, flirting with a young poet 
—and a dandy of the day (with a cravat al- 
most as high and as stiff as I remember, in 
1817, the sixth form rejoiced in at Harrow,) 
in earnest coquetterie with a femme de lettres, 
already more immortal than her works. My 
patron, who, in the circle before us, found 
himself the life, and soul, and bread, and 
soup, and fame, and glory, of at least a dozen 
who wrote works which they did not sign, 
or signed works which they did not write, 
held up his head and regulated his regards 
with all the magnanimity of a Mecenas; and 
was, what the Duke de Choiseul would have 





been in a similar circle seventy years ago. 
La librairie est une des aristocraties de 

















greatness and the sublimity which can only 
be learnt in the closet,—that it will invest 
with poesy and grandeur the things which 
have hitherto been treated by vulgar minds 
as incompatible with such poesy and such 
grandeur, 

But if the talent which succeeds is to be 
the talent of a Crispin or a Scapin,—if the 
cunning and intrigue of the parvenu is to 
take the place of the insolence and prero- 
gatives of the ancient nobility ;—if France 
is to be governed, and the world is to be 
governed, by men who, if they were not min- 
isters and men of letters, would be swind- 
lers at the Palais Royal; swindlers with 
loaded dice ; packers and shufflers of cards, 
—we have retrograded instead of advanced, 
and we shall be obliged to go back to some- 
thing worse than we started from in order 
to arrive at better things. 

Mr. F——’s apartments are up one pair 
of stairs only; but that pair isa dirty and 
ill-l.ghted one. His lodging, too, is small ; 
three little rooms,—prettily furnished,—and 
with that kind of taste which we should call 
feminine in England, and which shows in its 
prevalence that the men live much more 
with the women here than with us. M. 
F——, however, complains of his lodging 
as not fine enough. He is going to get 
another ;—“ 200 or 300 francs, more or less, 
for a soirée.” “What is that to me?” said 
he,—and this is the genius of the present 
race of young men engaged in commerce 
and affairs. 

You find the taste and the manners of the 
aristocracy have been divided in the same 
manner as the fortunes. 

The antique nobility is not destroyed, it 
has only been cut up into pieces. Society 
is the Hétel de Montmorency divided out 
into apartments ; and, of one Grand Seig- 
neur, time has made an infinity of little 
ones. 

Tue Hermit or THE RvE DE LA Paix. 





THE VEILED PICTURE. 


A TALE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


_—— the good die first, 
But those whose hearts are dry as summer dust 
to the sockets.— Wordsworth. 


Some time since, at one of the artists’ 
conversazioni which are held in London, I 
recognized an individual whom I had pre- 
viously known at Rome. He was consid- 
ered, in that metropolis of the arts, a young 
man of first-rate genius; and certainly 
those of his productions which had come 
before my notice, I thought fully entitled 
him to lay claim to so exalted a character. 
We became intimate, and were much in 
each other’s society. I found, as I listened 
to his observations on his favourite study, 
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which he idolized with an exalted enthusi- 
asm, that, to the exquisite taste and mature 
judgment he evinced on every subject con- 
nected with art, he joined a highly poetical 
imagination, and a mind well stored with 
the treasures of classical literature. When 
I left Italy we parted with mutual regret, 
and I proceeded on my travels, leaving him 
to continue his studies with every probabili- 
ty of his soon becoming famous. Since 
then I had not heard from him, although I 
was frequently an ear-witness of his praises: 
the joy, therefore, with which we met may 
easily be imagined. 

I observed a strange alteration in his per- 
son and features. When I left him he pos- 
sessed a handsome athletic form, eyes flash- 
ing with animation, and a countenance 
whereon the hues of health and manly beau- 
ty had been mellowed beneath the influence 
of a southern sun. He now appeared thin 
and pale, a shadow of deep melancholy en- 
shrouded his features ; and his gaze, which 
used to make all glad on which it fell, 
forced the spectator to participate in the 
wretchedness it expressed: he was evident- 
ly suffering from illness. 

“Good God! Arthur,” I exclaimed, as I 
approached him, “what has caused this 
fearful change? Have you been ill ?” 

He seemed pleased at meeting me, but 
did not answer my question. I repeated it, 
and with a forced langh he answered me 
that he was very well, laying an emphasis 
on the two last words. He then changed 
the subject, and we talked of old times and 
old adventures ; our troubles after Raffael- 
les and Salvators among monasteries and 
palaces ; and our dangers in search of the 
picturesque among mountains and brigands. 
He entered into the conversation, but he 
had lost all that sparkling vivacity which 
had always made him so agreeable a com- 
panion. He smiled occasionally, when I 
brought to his recollection any odd incident 
which had previously given us food for many 
hours’ laughter ; but the smile was so faint, 
that it only showed more vividly the suffer- 
ing it attempted to conceal. It was quite 
painful to me to observe the change which 
had taken place, and my heart ached as I 
listened to his broken voice. 

I received the most pressing invitations to 
visit him frequently, of which, on the first 
opportunity, I gladly availed myself; for all 
my sympathies were awakened for his ap- 
pearance, and I thought if I could find out 
the cause of the alteration, I might possibly 
discover some remedy which would restore 
him to the health and happiness he had pre- 
viously enjoyed. On my first visit he show- 
ed me several of his productions. Many of 
them were grand, some remarkably beauti- 
ful, and all gave signs of extraordinary ge- 
nius. The subjects were mostly historical ; 
but there were some landscapes and imagi- 
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native compositions, and a few portraits; 
they possessed a richness of colour, and a 
correctness of drawing, rarely equalled in 
modern painting. His figures were design- 
ed in a masterly style—his females particu- 
larly; they were worthy of the highest 
praise, and possessed a character of intel- 
lectual beauty which made one feel disposed 
to worship them as beings of a superior or- 
der. One puinting only he neglected to 
show me; it was in his studio, carefully 
veiled with a green curtain.. I thought it 
at first rather strange that he should pass it 
unnoticed ; but imagining it to be unfinish- 
ed, 1 made no remark upon the subject. 

I afterwards visited him frequently. The 
only real pleasure he seemed to enjoy was, 
when I sat by his easel while he was busily 
employed, and read to him the best classic 
authors; but his health did not improve. 
He seemed declining rapidly, and I began 
to fear he was labouring under the effects 
of some malady which was secretly under- 
mining his constitution ; yet he never com- 
plained, and when I asked him if he was ill, 
he would always reply in the negative. He 
took but little nourishment, and drank very 
sparingly of wine. At last he seemed 
wasting away so rapidly, that I found it im- 
possible any longer to restrain myself from 
interfering, and determined, at any risk, to 
get at the knowledge of the hidden mischief, 
whose effects appeared every day to me be- 
coming more dangerous. 

One day after I had been reading Plato 
to him in the original, to whose philosophy 
he listened as if his soul was bound up in 
the words, I laid the book aside, and address- 
ed him in the most kind and persuasive lan- 
guage I could use, while I watched to ob- 
serve what effect my discourse produced. 

“ Arthur,” said I, “it is evident to me that 
you have some secret which is ruining your 
peace of mind, and destroying your health.” 

I observed that he trembled, and changed 
colour, but did not speak. 

“Pardon me,” I continued, “if I am in- 
truding upon your private thoughts. I am in- 
fluenced by a regard for your welfare, and I 
cannot retain the sacred name of friend, if I 
see that you are miserable, and attempt 
nothing to render you happy.” 

“Happy!” he exclaimed involuntarily, 
but with such an expresssion of anguish as 
can scarcely be imagined; and then relapsed 
into silence, 

“T knew you,” I proceeded, “at one time, 
when you seemed not to have a care in the 
world; when your heart was buoyant and 
your step light. I now find you like one 
who, in the world, has no occupation— 
whose soul is oppressed with a multitude of 
griefs—and whose foot clings to the earth 
as if the limbs were rooted to the ground. 
I am certain that some heavy disappoint- 
ment has fallen upon you, on which your 





happiness chiefly depended. I do not de- 
sire to participate in your secrets from feel- 
ings of idle curiosity ; I am actuated by mo- 
tives of a far higher character; but I must 
say, that I consider you very wrong in keep- 
ing your afflictions to yourself, when there 
is one beside you who 1s ever ready to share 
them, and to offer whatever consolation it is 
in his power to bestow.” 

He shook his head mournfully, as if to 
intimate that the remedy was beyond my aid. 

“You ought to be convinced, my dear 
friend,” I continued, “that the encourage- 
ment of any secret grief is wrong; there 
is a selfishness about it; it generates mis- 
anthropic feelings; is often followed by con- 
sequences of a debasing character to the 
moral excellence of the human heart; and 
I must think that mind little influenced by 
the golden truths of philosophy, that can 
continue in a practice so contrary to social 
love and generous fellowship. I know that 
you will not take offence at anything I can 
say to you onsuch an occasion as this, when 
Ican regard nothing but the human wreck 
which I see before ine, and can desire nothing 
but a speedy return to ‘all its original bright- 
ness.’ You may reply, perhaps, that there 
is a luxury in the sole enjoyment of grief; 
but it is one that should not be indulged in. 
Anything carried to excess is injurious— 
the feelings aud passions of humanity par- 
ticularly so; they create a delirious poison 
that runs through the blood, infecting all 
the channels of vitality, till the heart and 
soul are deprived of all their social qualities 
under its withering influence. For what 
are we endowed with reason, my dear Ar- 
thur, but to show how far we are superior 
to the rest of the creation, and to keep us 
from acting under the blind impulses of 
passion? You have allowed your feelings 
to get the better of your reason, and a mor- 
bid sloth has overpowered your better nature. 
Shake off this incubus—shake it off, I im- 
plore you.” I observed a slight twitching 
of the muscles of the face asI concluded; 
his eyes glistened ; he laid hold of one of 
my hands with a convulsive grasp, and na- 
ture, after a short struggle, triumphed. He 
turned away to conceal the weakness he 
had evinced, andI returned him a cordial 
pressure of the hand. I allowed him the 
full indulgenc¢e of his feelings, knowing that 
their influence would go farther towards 
producing the state of mind in which I 
wished to keep him, than all the eloquence 
of whichI was master. At last he broke 
silence,— 

“T had thought,” said he, in a voice trem- 
ulous with agitation, “that the secret would 
have gone with me to the grave; but it is 
for the best, perhaps, that it should be di- 
vulged,—therefore I will tell you all.” 

He seemed as if he was preparing himself 
for an effort, and then continued— 
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“Tn my early youth I became acquainted 
with a young lady, whose beauty I will not 
eulogize, because you will soon have an 
opportunity of judging for yourself. I loved 
her; we were both young, but I was, by a 
few years, her senior ; and ina short time 
she returned my affection with all the de- 
votedness of woman’s first love. We lived 
within a short distance of each other. My 
family had once moved in a sphere of the 
highest respectability, but misfortunes had 
humbled them, and they were obliged to 
find associates in a different community. 
Her father had amassed a considerable for- 
tune by the most industrious habits, and in 
his old age continued the same employment 
with as much perseverance as he had prac- 
tised in his youth. As long as he saw his 
family comfortable and his business produc- 
tive, he cared not how the world went, and 
never interfered in domestic matters. Her 
mother was a vulgar and ignorant woman, 
of a tyrannical disposition, who considered 
waelth the only sign of respectability : she 
ruled everywhere. She took care that her 
children should be educated as well as 
money could make them, in the hope of 
their forming alliances that would increase 
her importance. Laura was the youngest of 
them all; it was strange that a form and 
nature of such rare workmanship should 
have been produced from such materials; 
but nature loves to disappoint the calcula- 
tions of philosophers. She had but one 
brother, who was a few years older than 
herself ; he was the counterpart of his moth- 
er in all things, and consequently her idol. 
It is almost needless to say that I was ob- 
jected to by them; but this rather strength- 
ened Laura’s affection than the contrary, 
and we met clandestinely, and corresponded 
through the agency of her servant. 

“ Ata very early age I had given evi- 
dence of a talent for painting, and I was 
educated for that profession. I have already 
told you that my family had been unfortunate ; 
another reverse of fortune occurred, which 
obliged them to leave that neighbourhood 
for ever. At that time, having, I knew, 
nothing to depend upon but my own exer- 
tions, I thought that the world might suspect 
me of interested motives in retaining the 
affections of a young girl whose expecta- 
tions were so far superior to my own; 
therefore, after a long and painful struggle 
with my feelings, I came to the determination 
of discontinuing the connexion rather than 
throw myself open to such debasing suspi- 
cions. I wrote, and resigned all claim to 
her hand and heart; as from my situation in 
society I was unable to offer her those advan- 
tages which I felt convinced she had aright 
to expect. Then, in language that can 
never fade from my memory, she replied— 
‘When you have lost all affection for me, 
then, dearest Arthur, tell me that you can- 
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not offer what I have a right to expect; and 
she who now feels in calling herself only 
your Laura, will no longer style herself by 
so enviable aname.’ This silenced m 
scruples, andI resigned myself to the de- 
lightful enjoyment of loving and being loved. 

“Some envious wretch, like the Evil One, 
when he beheld the felicity of our first pa- 
rents, had witnessed our happiness only with 
a design to mar it,—he told her family of 
our secret meetings. They were of course 
very much enraged, took advantage of 
Laura’s absence to break open her writing 
desk, and there discovered several of my 
letters. Laura was instantly sent for, over- 
whelmed with abuse, which she bore with 
the meekness of an angel, and made to in- 
dite a very angry letter to me, the purport 
of which was to reprove me for my presump- 
tion in daring to aspire to an alliance with 
her family, and to forbid any further corres- 
pondence. When I received it, it caused me 
much anxiety, and I began to believe in the 
general fickleness of womankind, but the 
next post brought me a letter from her full 
of womanly tenderness, and of words— 


‘ Sweeter than the lids of Juno’s eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath.’ 


It cleared up the mystery. 

“ Although she was watched with the 
most rigid espionage, and suffered every 
indignity from the family, because she would 
not promise to renounce me, for two years 
we continued to correspond with, and at in- 
tervals to meet, each other. She improved 
in beauty, and | in my profession. I studied 
long and earnestly for improvement, for I 
thought that only by attaining eminence I 
could prove myself worthy of her love. 
About this time her letters began to be less 
frequent, and our interviews at longer inter- 
vals, Yet in speech and in writing she 
seemed as kind as ever. At last she told 
me that our correspondence must be discon- 
tinued, as her mother had quarrelled with 
the faithful servant by whose agency it had 
been carried on; and as she had been dis- 
missed from her service, no letters of mine 
could come to her without being discovered ; 
she concluded her letter by saying—‘I allow 
that time does make changes, but it never— 
never will in my regard for you; and [ tell 
you, dear Arthur, that while I can hear that 
you still remain firm in your affection to 
your Laura, no power.on earth shall force 
me to give my hand to another.’ Although 
I could not but regret that the only channel 
of communication between us was no longer 
available, these assurances of her unaltera- 
ble attachment convinced me of her sincer- 
ity, and I felt assured that the absence of 
my letters would make no difference in her 
regard forme. I placed the most unbounded 
confidence in her truth.” 

As he concluded the sentence, Arthur 
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linked his arm within mine, and led me 
before the picture, which I have noticed as 
the one concealed by a curtain. 

“So deeply,” he continued, “were her 
features fixed upon my memory, that want- 
ing to paint a picture from the story of 
Abelard and Heloise, I made her as a study 
for the latter, and endeavoured to trace 
upon the canvass those charms which had 
made so lasting an impression on my heart. 
Ihad then no opportunity of seeing her, 
but she was ever in my thoughts; there- 
fore, from memory I am indebted for the 
strong resemblance which the portrait 
bears to the original. There is no com- 
position with which I have taken so much 
pains; I lingered over it like a mother over 
her first-born; I touched, and retouched it, 
and endeavoured to bestow upon it all the 
exquisite finish of a Gerard Dow. I have 
lately closed the painting from view, be- 
cause it became too painful a mockery for 
me to bear.” 

With a trembling hand he drew aside the 
curtain, and I never beheld anything so 
lovely as the being before me; the atmos- 
phere seemed to grow bright, as if a burst 
of sunshine had flashed upon the room. 
Heloise was designed as rising from a 
couch, on which she had been reclining, 
while her lover, kneeling at her feet, had, 
in the passionate eloquence of verse, declar- 
ed the eagerness of his love. Her hair was 
light and of a glossy hue, parted off her 
fair and open forehead, and rested in 
luxuriant tresses upon her dazzling throat 
and swelling breast; her eyes were of that 
deep rich blue that seem born of Heaven, 
from their resemblance to the fair clouds 
which veil it from our sight, and were filled 
with that deep and earnest expression of 
womanly tenderness that subdues the heart 
on which it falls. Beauty seemed to 
breathe in the swelling outline of her form, 
and passion appeared to dwell in the melt- 
ing fondness of her looks. Her dress was 
in the picturesque costume of the twelfth 
century, allowing the graceful shape of the 
limbs to be seen beneath its folds. The 
room was decorated with tapestry, on which 
were delineated subjects from scriptural 
history, and the rich light which fell upon 
the eloquent features of Heloise came 
mellowed through a window of painted 
glass, whereon a virgin and child were 
drawn in clear and fadeless colours. 

I looked upon the painting with uncon- 
cealed rapture: it was a master-piece. It 
appeared to possess all the flowing richness 
of colour which belongs to the Italian 
school, united with the exquisite finish of 
the Flemish painters. I think I should 
have gazed at it till nightfall, entranced in 
admiration, had I not been started by a 
heavy sigh. I hastily let fall the curtain, 
and turned round; my friend had sunk into 





a seat; his face was buried in his hands, 
and his attenuated frame shook with violent 
convulsions. 

“Arthur!” said I, taking his thin hand 
in mine, “ what ails you ?” 

“ Nothing,” he replied, faintly, catching 
his breath at intervals, as if something 
impeded his respiration, “ nothing—nothing 
—my friend; ’tis a slight attack to which 
I am sometimes subject, but it will soon be 
over; there—there—I am better now—I 
am much better—I will go on with my 
narrative,” 

“ No, no, Arthur,” I exclaimed, observing 
the agitation he was endeavouring to con- 
trol, “ you can continue it at some other time.” 

“Perhaps not, my friend—perhaps not,” 
he replied; “I dare not trifle with time.” 
He made a violent effort to conquer his 
weakness, and then, with assumed com- 
posure, continued. “Soon afterwards my 
productions attracted the attention of a 
certain nobleman, well known for the liber- 
ality with which he patronizes the fine arts, 
and he was so pleased with my composi- 
tions, that, after a short acquaintance, he 
offered, at his own expense, to send me to 
Italy to pursue my studies. This was a 
temptation I could not resist, and I soon 
accepted his generous offer. Although I 
sought frequently, I found no opportunity 
of having an interview with Laura before 
T left England ; but when I arrived in Rome 
I determined to confine myself to one 
object, that of rising in my profession, for 
the sole purpose of becoming worthy of her 
affection. The name of my noble patron 
was a passport to every palazzo in Rome, 
and I quickly availed myself of its influence. 
I studied the glorious creations of the 
antique till I felt imbued with the spirit of 
their beauty, and the immortal designs of 
the great painters I had before my eyes, till 
I became familiar with every excellence 
they possessed. There I found the best 
living models to draw from—women as 
lovely as the Madonnas of Raffaelle, and 
men as finely shaped as the Deities of Ca- 
nova. 

“Three years I remained in Italy, seek- 
ing for eminence, and in some degree—in a 
degree which gave me a proud and happy 
consciousness of having succeeded in my 
endeavours—I obtained it. Yet Laura was 
never absent from my remembrance. I fed 
my heart with hopes of creating a name and 
fortune worthy her acceptance. I yearned 
for distinction, only for her sake. I was 
happy with the world and with all around 
me. I had obtained honours and rewards 
above my expectations, and I looked for- 
ward to the possession of Laura as the 
crowning gift which would give a value to 
the rest. She was present with me at all 
times, and in all places, and shed a line of 
beauty and excellence over all I did. If I 
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wanted to design any figure possessing 
extraordinary grace, | thought of her, and 
creations of more than earth-born loveliness 
rose upon the canvass. It was her to whom 
I looked for inspiration; and all bright 
thoughts and glorious imaginings were cen- 
tered in her remembrance. Visions of 
beauty thronged upon my mind, freshly 
bathed in the sunshine of her delicious 
smiles, or newly glorified by the soft brill- 
iance of her enamoured eyes. 

“The time drew near for my return to 
England, and I busied myself, during my 
voyage home, with delightful anticipations 
of my coming felicity. I thought of the 
joy with which she would welcome me 
after so long a separation, and seemed to 
behold the lustre of her dove-like eyes 
dwelling fondly on my own. I hailed the 
white cliffs of Dover, shining through the 
mist, for bringing me nearer to her pres- 
ence. My fame had travelled before me; 
and I discovered, when I landed, that I 
was in as high estimation among my fellow- 
countrymen, as had followed my efforts in 
Italy. At the first opportunity I made 
inquiries for Laura and her family. I found 
that her father had died during my absence, 
leaving an immense fortune to be divided 
amongst his widow and children, who, with 
the exception of the son, had retired into 
the country. It was some time before I 
found out her residence, and when it was 
discovered, I had still greater difficulty in 
seeing her. At last I met her by accident 
in town. She appeared glad to see me, 
pressed my hand with ecstacy, and looked 
up into my face with all her usual tender- 
ness; yet, afterwards, she blushed, hung 
down her head in silence, and seemed fear- 
ful of being seen in my company. I would 
not leave her till she had given me permis- 
sion to write to her, and had received her 
promise to answer me. I was too much 
wrapped up in the happiness I felt in her 
society, short as the period was in which 
we were together, to observe, at the time, 
those signs of estrangement, which after- 
wards came before my memory with all the 
bitterness of disappointment. My friend— 
it was the last time me met!” 

In the few last sentences his voice falter- 
ed, and at the conclusion it was so broken as 
to be scarcely audible ; but, with a super- 
natural energy, he struggled with his feel- 
ings, and, in a few minutes, resumed his nar- 
rative with apparent composure. 

“T wrote,”—he continued—* yes, I wrote 
to her; I told her how long I had loved her 
—how faithful had been my affection, and 
that my attachment could only cease with 
my existence. That to me all the glory I 
had obtained was worthless, unless she for 
whom only it was sought made it valuable 
by sharing it with me; andI implored her, 
by all her gentle endearments, and by all 
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the happy moments we had passed in each 
other’s society, to assure me, at once, either 
of the certainty of my happiness, or of my 
misery. I waited long and anxiously for an 
answer. When any suspicion entered my 
mind of her inconstancy, I thought of all she 
hadendured for my sake. I recalled to mind 
the letter she had writtento me from the 
country, where she had been sent by her 
friends for the purpose of preventing any 
communication between us, in which she 
stated that the persecutions of her relations 
had become quite insupportable, andthe wa- 
ters ofa lake, round which she was in the habit 
of walking, looked so clear, so tranquil, and 
so beautiful, that she had been tempted to 
put an end toher misery and her existence 
at once ; but that the thoughts of possessing 
my love held her back, and she felt that 
she could not give up my affection, even to 
possess peace, and happiness, and heaven. 
Yes, I thought of these things, and my heart 
smote me for suspecting her of deceit. I 
waited without a murmur; laid the fault of 
the delay on a variety of different causes, 
and felt assured of my coming happiness. 
My friend! imagine my feelings when I 
received this letter.” 

With a trembling hand he gave me a 
note which appeared much crumpled, and 
felt damp to the touch; it was dated more 
than three months back, and I read as fol- 
lows :— 

“You have, perhaps, before this, accused 
me of neglect for not having answered your 
note before, but I have been unable to do 
so. Your letter was what might have been 
expected from you—noble and disinterest- 
ed. I am grateful for your ki» affection 
for me, though I can never repuy it as you 
merit. Forget me, Arthur—I ask you to 
forget me; I am still your friend, and shall 
never cease to be so, but you will meet with 
those more likely to make you happy: you 
can then remember me as the friend of your 
adversity, and as one who would never have 
forsaken you in the day of trouble. 

“Your sincere well wisher, 
“Laura.” 

I was wondering, within myself, at the 
extraordinary fickleness of this girl, when 
my friend, with more composure than I 
could have expected from him, proceeded :— 

“When T had perused that letter,” he 
continued, “its meaning came with such a 
sudden shock upon my brain, as to derange, 
at once, every faculty it possessed ; I was 
sensible only of a sudden and intense pain 
about the region of the heart. The rest I 
heard from my attendants ; they were alarm- 
ed by hearing a noise in my room; they 
rushed in, and found me extended on the 
floor. For several mouths I was delirious ; 
my life was despaired of; but I recovered 
to the state in which you now see me, to 
linger by a painful and declining death. 
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What are to me fame, and name, and honour, 
and glory, now she for whom I sought them 
requires then: not? What are to me the 
riches of the world, now her for whom I 
struggled to obtain them refuses to share 
them with me? I have no occupation—I 
have no incentive to occupation. The world 
holds out to me no prize worth struggling 
for, and the stimulus of earthly passions has 
no power over me. I am wasting away, 


gradually, but surely ; all the functions of 


the body have lost their energy, though the 
soul still lives in the immortality of its youth. 
Tis hard, as Homer says, cugi yurarzi nuozeew 
but in a short time it will be over, and I 
shall be at peace with her and with all man- 
kind.” 

I went home in a most melancholy state 
of mind from hearing my friend’s eventful 
history. The next morning I called upon 
him at anearly hour. I had left him tranquil 
and resigned; indeed I felt surprised and 
delighted at his composure. When I was 
taking my leave, he pressed my hand with 
more than his usual kindness of manner, 
while the tears were tracing their way along 
his haggard cheeks. I knocked at the door 
as I recalled these things to my mind; the 
servant opened it; his look alarmed me ; I 
rushed up stairs into my friend’s bed-room, 
and there I beheld the unhappy man extend- 
ed lifeless on his bed! On the table, near 
him, lay a small bottle, which had contained 
poison of the deadliest nature. I saw how 
bitterly I had been deceived by his compo- 
sure of the previous evening; he had evi- 
dently premeditated self-destruction, and 
had assumed tranquillity to avoid suspicion. 
He seemed to have died without a struggle. 
As I was examining the corpse, I observed 
something glittering between its bony fin- 
gers; it was a gold locket, containing hair, 
and on the back of it was engraved the 
name of Laura.—He died as he had lived. 

I witnessed the last honours paid to his 
remains, and then proceeded to examine his 
papers. He left his pictures to be sold for 
the benefit of his relations, except a few 
which he bequeathed to me as a testimony 
of his friendship ; and one, which was “the 
Veiled Picture,” he begged me to take to 
Laura, after he was buried, and to give into 
her hands at the same time the following 
letter :— 

“T do not write either to complain or to 
reproach; I am as much above the one as | 
am superior to the other. Before these lines 
meet your gaze, the hand which now traces 
them will be cold, and the heart from 
whence they spring will have ceased to 
hold communion with the world: the dead 
complain of no injuries, and feel no wrongs. 
I write to assure you of my forgiveness, and 
that my last words may express, with heart 
and soul, and in spirit and in truth—God 
bless you! ARTHUR.” 
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With some difficulty I discovered her 
dwelling, and learnt that she was going to 
be married the following week. Aiter ask- 
ing for the young lady, I was told by the 
servant she | be with me immediately, 
and was desired to walk into a hand- 
somely decorated room. I placed the 
picture in the most advantageous light, and 
awaited her coming. In a short time she 
appeared. She was fully as beautiful as 
she had been described; but there was a 
trace of melancholy in the features of the 
original, which the portrait did not possess. 
I wondered not at the infatuation of my un- 
fortunate friend, as I gazed on the charms 
with which this Circe had bound his exis- 
tence in her love. I said nothing to her, 
fearing to trust my voice in her presence, 
but gently undrew the curtain of the picture. 
As soon as she beheld it, a flood of sweet 
recollections seemed to rush upon her heart, 
and her whole soul appeared absorbed in 
the scene before her. As she gazed upon 
it, she drew in her breath eagerly, so as to 
make her respiration distinctly audible, and 
her looks were expressive of the most 
intense interest I gently put into her 
hand the letter; she took it almost mechani- 
cally, but without taking the least notice of 
my presence; her eyes fell upon-the char- 
acters, which she recognised and read. As 
soon as she had perused it through, she 
turned her gaze upon me with a glassiness 
of eye that rivited me to the spot. Her 
beautiful mouth became momentarily dis- 
torted; her lovely features underwent a 
sudden and complete transformation, ex- 
pressive of deep and silent agony—she 
dropped the letter at my feet—uttered a 
long and horrid laugh, and sunk down upon 
the floor in violent hysterics. 

For severa] days she was in a state of 
raving madness; and though the fit left her 
in a precarious state of weakness, on her 
first return to sensibility she sent for me. 
She bade me relate to her all I knew of her 
lover. I did so; and she continually inter- 
rupted my narration with execrations on 
her cruelty and falsehood. After she had 
heard me out, she told me she was the 
victim of her mother’s ambition. During 
Arthur’s absence, she had tried every 
scheme to thrust him from her affections, 
and to bring about a marriage which she 
considered more advantageous. She had 
succeeded but too well. Laura’s heart had 
been humbled by threats, and her life had 
been rendered miserable by unkindness, 
Receiving no intelligence of her lover, in a 
moment of weakness she agreed to all her 
mother proposed. She now exclaimed 
against her inhumanity, her falsehood, and 
her treachery, and accused herself of being 
the murderer of her lover. Although great 
attention was paid to her by her friends, she 
received a shock from which she never 
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recovered; and before the day arrived 
which was to have seen her a bride, the 
grave possessed al] that remained of one of 
the loveliest forms that death had ever dis- 
robed of beauty. 


THE PRAYER OF MARMADUKE. 
By Mary Howitt. 
PART I. 
Dame Ellinor from her bed rose up, 
A little past midnight up rose she ; 
“ And oh!” she said, “ this dream of mine 
An evil thing betokeneth me! 


“ Alas! my Lord, that you are false, 
That our home’s peace is overthrown ! 

Oh! woman’s heart is a heart of flesh ; 
But the heart of man is made of stone. 


«“ And now ’tis nine long years and more 
Since you, on that false embassy, 

Went to the fatal court of France ;— 
How could yeu leave your babes and me! 


“ They say the young Queen loves you more 
Than any noble in her land: 

My dream betokened other things,— 
The dungeon-chain, the ruffian’s hand. 


“‘ Ah! though you have been false to me, 
I never can forswear my truth; 
And they were evil counsellors, 


My Lord, that did misguide your youth.” 


And so she spoke, and wrung her hands, 
And paced the floor in wild dismay : 
At length she turned her toward the bed 

Whereon her maiden daughter lay ;— 


Beautiful in her blooming youth, 
Her bright hair on the pillow spread ; 
And in her deep sleep’s holy calm 
Resting her innocent young head. 


“On! would,” she cried, “ ye were a man, 
To ride by land, to sail by sea, 

That ye might seek your father out, 
And save him from this jeopardy ! 


“Or would I were a childless wife, 
Whose life had but one love at stake; 

So would I give my own heart’s blood 
A ransom for my dear Lord’s sake !”’ 


With that, up sprung young Marmaduke 
From the little bed whereon he lay,— 

“ T’ve heard your words, dear mother,” he said, 
“ And let me go to France, I pray. 


«1 will up, and ride by morning light,— 
I will up, and sail across the sea,— 

I will hie me to the court of France, 
And bring my father back with me.” 


“ Alas! my child,” his mother spake, 

“ What couldst thou do?—there’s wood and wold, 
Mountain and sea,—a thousand miles 

To go,—and thou ’rt but ten years old !” 
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“Oh! heed not that, dear mother,” he said, 
“ And of my travel take no heed : 

God will go with me night and day ; 
I feel that I can do this deed.” 


“ My noble boy !” his mother said, 
“If God go with thee, all is right ! 
Now lay thee down and sleep again,— 
Lie down and sleep till morning light.” 


Then called she her maidens three, ’ 
Long ere the dawning day begun ; 

And speedily the three rose up, 
Much marv’lling what was to be done. 


And the lady she took silk and lawn, 
And velvet rich, and cramoisie, 

And woolen cloth that was fine as silk, 
And laid them all before the three. 


‘¢ And see that ye make a goodly dress,— 
A goodly dress that ye make with care, 
Well fitted to my son Marmaduke — 
E’en such as the King’s own son might wear.” 


And so they wrought with mickle thought, 
The skiifullest maidens in the land ; 

And in three days’ time their work was done ; 
And his mother took him by the hand ; 


And she clothed me in the Holland lawn, 
The finest that the loom could spin ; 

And a snow-white collar of needle-work 
She pinned on with a diamond pin. 


And she put him ona vest of green, 
So shapely made, with many a fold; 
And she belted him like a little earl, 
And clasped the belt with a clasp of gold. 


Then she drew on his leg the silken hose, 
As fine as hose of silk could be, 

And she laced on his shoes with ribbon strings 
Midway below his graceful knee. 


And again she took him by the hand, 

And thus she spoke to an ancient knight :— 
“ As I have told you, trusty friend, 

Be ready to ride by morning light. 


“ And here is my son Marmaduke, 

And, with God’s blessing, good Sir Hugh, 
As soon as the morning’s prayer is said 

He shall be ready to ride with you. 


“ But look ye, as I have him dressed 
In this fair robe of forest green, 
When he is come to the court of France 
Let him appear before the queen. 


“« And so God’s blessing go with you! 

I’ve little to say which I have not said,— 
But keep in mind that he is young, 

And as yet but little hath travelled. 


So bethink you of his tender age,— 

That he may weary long ere you; 
Therefore take rest at the hostelrie 

Of each good town you travel through. 
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“ And, lack ye time, be up and ride 
As soon’s ye list by morning light ; 
But, good Sir Hugh, by a mother’s prayer, 
Ride never long nor late at night. 


“ And if it chance that he fall sick,— 
As God forfend that so it be,— 
Convey him to a holy house, 
And hasten back with speed for me. 


“ And when ye come to London town 
Delay not, make no longer stay 
Than ye would at the hostelrie 
Of any town upon the way. 


“For many men be in London town 
To whom his noble father’s known ; 
And, God forgive me, but I scorn 
F’en pity by those proud men shown. 


“ And when to the end of fair England 
Ye’ve ridden, ye’ll come unto the sea, 

And, mind you, that ye only cross 
When the wind is fair as it can be. 


“ And cross not in a crazy boat, 
Nor yet in a new one trust the tide, 
For the crazy boat must have an end, 
And the new one it has not been tried. 


“ And when ye come to the land of France, 
As I know ye for a man discreet, 

Say not one word of whence ye come, 
Yet courteously the people greet ; 


“ Else chance might be that quarrels rose 
In a tongue ye little understand ; 
And if ill happed, what could ye do 
With this poor child in that strange land ? 


“ And now, once more, God be your guide, 
And counsel you as shall be best ! 

But the sun is set, the night wears on, 
So hasten to your needful rest.” 


Good rest had the knight and Marmaduke, 
But little rest had the anxious lady ; 

And with the dawn, when the two rose up, 
They found all things were waiting ready. 


Then she booted the boy like a little knight, 
And she put him on a golden spur, 

And she gave him a cloak for his travel long, 
Well lined and trimmed with minever. 


And so she watched the two ride forth— 
Through the portal high she watched them ride ; 
And she blessed aloud her noble son, 
And the trusty old man by his side. 


And her step was free, her eye was clear, 

And her cheek with flushing crimson burned, 
As she passed the pecple of her house, 

And back into her hall returned. 


But then she to her chamber went, 

And the door of her chamber bolted she ; 
And she knelt beside his empty bed 

And wept like a mother bitterly. 
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Part II, 
Now twenty days they travelled, 
Young Marmaduke and old Sir Hugh, 
And they rested long at the hostelrie 
Of each good town they travelled through. 


And in each town that they went through, 
The thronging people gazed and smiled ; 

Saying, ‘“‘ Yonder rides some great earl’s son,” 
Or “ Blessings on your goodly child !” 


And as they rode through Lonton town, 
They met the king and nobles nine ; 

And he said, to the lord on his right hand, 
“ T’faith I wish yon child were mine!” 


And every lord, from first to last, 

Turned in his saddle with sudden spring ; 
But not one lord of all the train 

Whose son he was could tell the king. 


And when they unto Dover came, 

There did they rest one summer’s day ; 
And then a steady wind arose, 

And twenty ships were in the bay. 


And, in the stoutest ship of all, 
Before the morrow’s sun went down, 
The old man and young Marmaduke, 
Sailed safely into Calais town. 


And through the pleasant land of France 
They rode, a joy in all men’s sight ; 
And everywhere they left the name 
Of the “ noble child and the courteous knight.” 


And ere in Paris they abode 
For seven days, they won such grace, 
That ’mong the nobles of the court 
The old knight and the boy had place. 


And ere seven days were come and gone 
The boy put on his vest of green, 

And in his silken hoes and shoes 
Came in before the youthful queen. 


The queen beside a table sate, 
All radiant in her regal dress, ' 

And a handsome man stood by her chair, 
And they two laughed and played at chess. 


At length the merry queen looked up,— 
And “ Ay, my lord,” she said and smiled, 
“Ts that a pretty page of yours 7— 
Come here, thou grave and gentle child! ” 


That moment he stept lightly up, 
And bent upon his knee as soon :— 

“I’m page to no good lord,” he said, 
“ But I am come to crave a boon.” 


““ What’er thy boon,” she said, “tell on, 
Fair boy ; I will not say thee nay.” 

Then earnestly he spake :-—“ Oh, send 
My father home with me this day!” 


“ Your father, child! and who is he?” 
Amazed, the merry queen replied ; 

“ And how may I your father know 
From any gentleman beside ? ” 
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“ You may know him for the bravest man, 
With good broad-sword and tourney lance,— 
And by the songs the people sing 
Of him in every town of France. 


At this the queen looked pale, then red ; 
“ And how is this, my lord,” said she ; 
“ For whom has any minstrel] sung, 
Save you and your great chivalrie ? ” 


“You may know him,” still the boy went on, 
‘«‘ For the handsomest man in all the land;— 
You may know him by a true-love ring 
That he wears upon his own right hand.” 


At this the queen sprang up in ire, 
And.the noble clasped his hands in fear, 
For she had the ring upon her hand 
That she had worn for many a year. 


“ My lord,” said she, ‘“‘ what meaneth this ?” 
And she snatched the ring from off her hand, 
“ How came you here to mock a queen 
When you’d a wife in your own land ? 


“Tf you had a wife and children there, 
You might have known a woman’s mood ; 
By heaven, false man, my rage shall burn 
Till it is quenched in your heart’s blood!” 


“ Shed not his blood! ” cried the little boy, 
For his father spake no «ord at all, 

“ Or my mother’s dream it will come true, 
For it told her evil would befall.” 


“ And what is your mother, child, to me 
But a name to curse until I die !— 
Hence, hence! you shall carry back the news 
That you saw your father bleeding lie ! ” 


Scarce heard young Marmaduke these words, 
When he sprang unto his feet,—and cried, 

“Oh, say not so, I’ve a milk-whitedoe _ 
At home, and seven fleet stags beside. 


“ And these I’ll give to save his life— 
The gentle doe and the stags so bold ; 

And my mother will give far more than these— 
Broad lands and store of good red gold ! 


“ But, for God’s love, shed not his blood ! 
For if my words have wrought his bane, 

My gentle mother may mourn us both, 
For I can never go home again!” 


The queen looked up, the queen looked down, 
Then dashed away the tears that sprang ;— 
“ And tell me, boy,” she softly said, 
“Is your mother beautiful and young ?” 


“ Your hair,” he said, “ is yellow as gold, 
My mother’s is long and deeply brown ; 
She’s kind and sad, and she often weeps— 


“ And night and morn she prays to see, 
My father,—must she vainly pray 7— 
’Tis nine long years since he went forth, 

Oh, send him home with me this day ! ” 


The queen from her neck took a jewelled chain, 


And clasped it round his neck with care ; 
*¢ And now,” she said, “ go home, sweet boy, 
My mood is changed—I grant thy prayer. 


“ But it is not for thy milk-white doe 

That I have pardoned this man’s offence ; 
And it is not for thy mother’s gold, 

But ’tis for thy young innocence! ”’ 


The earl] he was a proud, proud man, 
And he put on his haughtiest mien 

As he took his fair son by the hand, 
And hasted from before the queen. 


But when he sate with him alone, 

Sometimes he frowned, sometimes he smiled; 
And long he mused and nothing spake, 

At length he rose and blessed his child. 


Saying, ‘“‘ Thou’st won me back, my boy, 
The furious storm is hushed to rest ; 
Thou hast adventured life for me,— 
My duteous child thou shalt be blest ! 7 


And so they rode to Calais town, 
And with a fair wind crossed the sea 5 
And through the pleasant English land 
They passed along right lovingly. 


And when he saw the ancient woods, 
And towers of his own house arise, 
Again he blessed his gentle boy, 
And tears stood glistening in his eyes. 


But when he stood on his hearth-stone, 
And clasped his own true wife again ; 

In sooth the tears from both their eyes 
Poured down like plenteous summer rain. 


And a loud joy ran through the house, 
Startling the old wood’s solitude ; 

But their soul’s joy was all too deep 
To pour itself in riots rude. 


And Marmaduke in after years 
Became an earl of high renown ; 

And England’s king, in civil strife, 
Received from him the ransomed crown. 


And in the chapel of his house 
He sleeps among the dead of old ; 
And minstrels of that ancient time 
Preserved the legend I have told. 
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Literary Loan Association.—The 
suggestions which have reached us since 
the publication of the last commentation 
under this head, and which arose strictly 
out of the exigencies of the times, have more 
and more convinced us of the practicability 
and usefulness of the project. To the ob- 
jection that great capitalists would not 
come into such a scheme, it may be answer- 
ed, small capitalists perhaps would. There 
are those who, being now somewhat before 
the world, do not require the aid of this sort 
of Bank, but who might, and who, in that 
expectation, might contribute in some of the 
forms that would be framed for its mainte- 
nance. 

Let it be borne in mind that this is not a 
Literary Charity, but a Literary Bank. The 
difference between this and other Banks 
being, that the officers understand the nature 
of literary security. 

We ask, had Gibbon gone toa bank and 
shown his previous productions, exhibited 
his library, proved the expectations of his 
friends, and even laid before it an agreement 
with his responsible booksellers, could he 
have obtained 5/. on advance upon his great 
historical work, most inadequately paid by 
six thousand pounds? No, he might have 
starved and the work been aborted. But 
Gibbon had a private fortune; if he had not 
had one, it would seem then that his “ His- 
tory of the Decline and Fall” would never 
have appeared; and yet our bank would 
have enabled such a man to have produced 
his work. Were Mr. Baring to propose in 
the House a vote of sixteen thousand 
pounds, the cost of last year’s Museum, in 
order to procure for English literature such 
an historical work as Gibbon’s, would there 
be a dissentient voice except Cobbvtt’s? 
To instance a later work, Mr. Mill’s “ Brit- 
ish India ”—the publishers of this work, than 
whom there are not more respectable or en- 
lightened men in any rank of society in this 
country, did all they could consistently with 
the ordinary principles of business, and yet, 
during its composition, we believe the author 
had to submit to severe privations; and it is 
probable that, had he had tastes less austere, 
or been gifted with a less determined spirit, 
this great work would never have appeared, 
and the author, discouraged, dispirited, per- 
haps broken-hearted or ruined, would have 
sought some obscure employment, or fallen 
a victim to disappointment. When Mr. 
Mill’s work appeared, the East India Com- 
pany saw the merit of it; the money receiv- 
ed from Messrs. Baldwin and Co., though 
considerable, never could have made up for 
years of uncertainty ; but the great East In- 
dia Bank had it in its power immediately to 
repay the devotion of time and ability that 
had been spent upon the history of their af- 
fairs. Still this would not have been wanted 
if the booksellers could have distributed 
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equally over the time employed the sum ul- 
timately given for the work. Now it is this 
very accommodation which our Literary 
Loan Society would afford, and with advan- 
tage to itself. 

It is one of the reasons why such an in- 
stitution as we propose will not be establish- 
ed, that literary men are so careless and 
helpless in their own concerns, and yet this 
is the very strongest ground upon which 
such an establishment could be based. 





New House or Commons.—Sentiment- 
alism is a curious but also a dangerous vice, 
and ought to be speedily put down. When 
it was lately proposed to build a new House 
of Commons better adapted for present 
wants, Sir Robert Inglis allowed that the 
present house would not hold the members, 
but still maintained that no new house 
should be built. Why? Because the ex- 
isting house had once been adapted to its 
purpose, and that many able and distinguish- 
ed men had spoken in it. This sounds dif- 
ferently when such names as Pym and 
Hampden are coupled with such phrases 
as “these sacred precincts,” “these old 
walls,” “reverberating to the sound of this 
or that great man’s solemn voice,” &c. If 
a man were to say of his rat-trap, “To be 
sure it is grown utterly useless, and for a 
moderate expense I could buy a far better, 
but still, when I remember that this trap did 
once catch that big rat and this big rat, I 
cannot bear to bait another; no, here is a 
piece of bacon for the venerable old ruin!” 
he would of course be laughed at. Sir 
Robert spoke of Pym and Hampden, but 
these were not the names he meant. 

What can be clearer than that a room 
ought to be big enough for the assembling 
of those whose bounden duty it is to meet 
in it daily and hourly? The argument that 
the number of members is too great fora 
deliberative meeting applies to that number, 
and not to the house. Reduce the number, 
if it is too great; if it is not too great, ac- 
commodate honourable gentlemen with a 
seat. 

At the same time, be it observed, buildings 
in England are ordinarily made such jobs 
of, and frequently so mismanaged, that we 
should pause long before we pulled down 
the present house on the chance of getting 
a better. A bigger our architects will se- 
cure us, but we are scarcely prepared to de- 
pend upon them for one in which members 
can be heard. 

Connected with the question of the due 
number of members occurs another: Should 
the seats of members be fixed as in the 
American senate at Washington? There 
the seat is as fixed as the state for which 
the member is the delegate; and the most 
cursory glance shows not what honourable 
gentleman is absent, but what district for 








that evening is unrepresented. The ab- 
sence of a sufficicnt member from an impor- 
tant debate is like striking such or sucha 
district out of the catalogue of existence, as 
far as the business of that night is concerned. 

We wonder that Mr. Hume’s organ of 
economy has not suggested to him that, 
with no great expense or difficulty, a por- 
tion of Buckingham Palace might be well 
adapted tothis purpose. There is a locality 
of that fine building that only wants a few 
thousand pounds to be spent upon it to 
be converted into one of the finest rooms 
in the world, always excepting the few 
rooms Lord Burlington built in this country, 
such as the York Assembly Rooms, and 
one or two others, which, as a whole,— 
we do not speak merely of size,—are per- 
haps unrivalled. The great mass of build- 
ing, and the vast ng | of rooms now 
existing in Buckingham Palace, would all 
be wanted for committee-rooms; besides 
which we would give each member his office 
or place of business. The gardens are un- 
necessarily large in this point of view, and 
a part of the ground might be most advan- 
tageously occupied by buildings appropriated 
to the temporary residence of bachelor and 
other members who came to reside in Lon- 
don only during the transaction of business.* 
This is a class that will increase every day: 
the Reformed Parliament has many such. 
The House of Commons must cease to be 
considered as a thing of fashion. 





Tue Spirit or tHe Nation.—It is in 
vain to endeavour to resist the spirit of the 
nation; it will break out in spite of the 
efforts of learned imitators to mould it into 
some other form. The arts most surely 
follow all its caprices. We have heard a 
great deal of encouraging historical pic- 
tures: sacred history-painting flourished in 
Italy and other countries when the spirit of 
the mass of the nation was bigotry, or, at 
any rate, Romanism. In England much 
pains have been taken to divert the popular 
taste into the same channel; but it will not 
do, the heart is not in it,—amateurs and 
dilettanti pay their money and keep a few 
artists from starving, but the trade thrives 
not: the national caprice does not run in 
that way. The way in which it does run is 
indicated by the following paragraph :— 

“ Gin-SHop Finery.—The expense incurred 
in the fitting-up of public-house bars in Lon- 
don is almost incredible, every one vying with his 
neighbour in convenient arrangements, general 
display, rich carving, brass-work, finely-veined 
snake ny, and ornamental painting. The carv- 
ing of one ornament alone, in that of the Grapes 
public-house, in Old Street Road, cost 100/.; the 





* Alas! our worthy commentator is far kinder 
to members of Parliament than they ever will be 
to themselves. The new House, if built at all, 
will probably join the old one, which will then be 
left as a lobby.—Ep. 
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workmanship was by one of the first carvers in 
wood in London. ‘Three public-houses, or rather 
in-shops, have been lately fitted up in Lamb’s 
Jonduit Street, at an expense, for the bar alone 
of upwards of 2001. each.”—Loudon’s Encyclo- 
padia of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Architecture, 

The luxury of the gin-shop owners is 
here attributed to competition; this is a 
mistake,—it arises out of the large profits 
produced from the immense consumption of 
spirits by the wayfaring people. Competi- 
tion might lower the price of gin, but it 
would not lead to the lavishing of thousands 
on the scene of consumption, more especially 
as such places are not places of entertain- 
ment, and depend not at all upon their fine- 
ry; the hard-working and fainting porter 
cares little about the beauty of brass-work ; 
he thinks only of the heart-warming given 
by his favourite dram, which enables him 
to look bad weather and hard times in the 
face with a jolly countenance. At a late 
circuit of the Insolvent Debtor’s Court, in 
the county of Somerset, half the insolvents 
appeared to be beer retailers. Nogin-shop 
keeper is ever precipitated into the Gazette ; 
his “ blue ruin ” is something like the devil’s 
blue fire—it consumes all but himself and 
his imps. 





CospBeTT aND THE Jews.— Cobbett’s 
objection to the Jews is that they don’t 
plough: he would ask who could produce 
a Jew who ever dug, who ever went to 
plough? Itis only very lately that Jews 
have been permitted to hold land: how were 
they to learn to plough? The only piece 
of earth that Jews of former years were 
permitted to possess was a burying-ground : 
and this little farm the Jews dug and trench- 
ed, after al] the approved principles of the 
drili-husbandry. Are the Jews ever to be 
treated in ihis manner? they are to make 
bricks, but are denied straw: they are ac- 
cused of not ploughing, and have been for 
ages denied land. 

If surprise is expressed that Cobbett 
should be the giver of hard measure to the 
oppressed, the surprise is only felt by those 
who judge superficially. Cobbett is a sen- 
timentalist; he loves agriculturits because 
they dwell in pure air, and work surrounded 
by the beauties of nature, and because he 
was one himsclf. His ideas of happiness 
are closely associated with the milking of 
cows: his paradise is still that of the farm- 
er’s boy. The gusto with which he writes 
of the country has been a grand cause of 
the popularity of his writings. The two 
foibles of the English (as also, in another 
sense, their sources of strength) are their 
love of the country and their adoration of the 
sea. Cobbett appears fresh from a chapter 
of Cottage Economy or Indian corn; and 
the “stinking Jew” is put under his nose. 
Pah! he has no toleration for a suppliant 
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ments, a’‘pale unwashen worshipper of Mam- 
mon. His nostrils are full of the perfume 
of new-mown hay, and shall he suffer a 
skunker between the wind and his nobility ? 
his first movement is to extinguish the “ var- 
mint.” In Cobbett’s mind, Jews go with 
stoats, weasels, foumarts, rats, foxes, and 
other sarpents: and this because the Jew is 
an unclean thing. No one will suspect Cob- 
bett of a religious bigotry. Cobbett is a 
sentimental bigot—one who would sacrifice 
on the altar of taste: it is not because he 
is not great in landed property, not curious 
in equipage, that he should not be a bigot 
in taste: there are dandies of the plough as 
well as of the robe de chambre, and such is 
he. Cobbett, like all sentimentalists, is a 
good hater: he hates the Press: the news- 
papers have met him at every step: the 
broad sheet has been to him a diaphanous 
but impassable veil which has interposed 
between him and his prey: he sees but not 
hears through it. It is for this that he has 
set himself against the intelligence taxes.* 
Radicals who take such a man for a guide 
must make up their minds to follow a more 
capricious course than the Irish will-o’the- 
wisp fiddle, that sets silk stockinged legs 
dancing after it through a bog and quagmire. 

There are some difficulties in the way of 
complete Jew emancipation, but they do not 
arise from Jews dealing in old clothes, 
Many of our civil forms are grounded on 
religious models: our public functionaries 
are obliged to avow acertain connexion with 
the church: a Judge, for instance, is under a 
sort of necessity to attend the cathedral 
service in the assize towns, and when he con- 
demns his criminal, it is the usage to do it 
with asermon. These are difficulties, not 
in the spirit, but the letter: what has the 
legal functionary properly to do with the es- 
tablished church? there is, however, an ac- 
tualconnexion. Sir J. Campbell takes credit 
to himself, that he has lately assisted a Jew 
lawyer over the bar: it does him honour: 
nay, that and other right and liberal opin- 
ions upon which he acts make him an hon- 
our to his profession; but would there not 
be a difficulty in his helping a Jew barrister 
on to the bench? Let us see, however, 
whether any Jew will prove himself worthy 
of such elevation: it is a great injustice to 
debar a people from certain privileges, and 
then, when they have not entitled them- 
selves to them, because they have no hope, 
to turn round and say, “you are not fit.” A 
Jew, as such, we would not exclude from 
national employment, but being a Jew, we 
should require from him a more scrupulous 
probation than would be exacted from others 
who are born and bred more intimately 





* May he not think also that the repeal fof the 
newspaper duties might give too many rivals to 
the “ Register 7”—Ep. 
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bound to the country. Emancipate the Jews, 
and they will soon get them ties, but still 
time is required: Jews have been ill-treated ; 
the effects are rooted fast in their habits and 
temper: it will be some time before the real 
benefits and more liberal proceedings of 
present times reach the heart. Give every 
eligibility to the Jew, but when the time of 
election comes, let the circumstance of his 
peculiar condition be weighed in the balance 
which tries him and his competitors. A 
Christian must consider Judaism a disadvan- 
tage, but in civil affairs the demerit may be 
greatly overbalanced. 





Tue Passion ror Licat Reapinc.—We 
hear of this passion: does it exist? People 
read that which interests them: that inter- 
ests them which is familiar to their compre- 
hension, and may be drawn into a case of 
self. If more of novels, and what is called 
light reading, now occupies the attention of 
the people, it is because there are more 
readers, and that this description of reading 
appeals to sympathies that are born with us. 
What was the girl dreaming of who reckon- 
ed her chickens before they were hatched, 
and broke her basket of eggs? she was 
making a little novel of her own. To be 
rapt and charmed by most novels, requires 
but little experience of the world—to be but 
little educated ; but, in fact, to possess all 
those sympathies which are born with every 
man, just as he is born with liver and lungs. 
What is called the Heart jumps into the 
world all ready to play its part, but the Head 
is a very awkward fellow, and demands much 
instruction before he can go through his ex- 
ercise with tolerable facility. A work came 
out some time ago, called Sematology—a 
metaphysical essay on signs: probably six 
persons read it, and no doubt with eagerness 
and high gratification: if so, they must have 
been persons long accustomed to considera- 
tions of the kind, having pursued many simi- 
lar speculations of their own, and feeling 
perpetual pleasure either in seeing new 
channels opened, or old ones cleared out. 
That which the mind perceives it can do 
easily and completely, that will it perform 
with pleasure. The majority of minds are 
undisciplined; what then can they make of 
subtle reasoning? History has some portion 
of personal interest: where it has not, per- 
sons are apt to observe, what is all this to 
me? “perhaps it is not true,” they say, 
and if it were, it is the affair of statesmen. 
Once upon a time, the Bible was the pop:i- 
lar book: religious feeling prevailed, and it 
was duly impressed upon the minds of the 
mass, that it much imported to their interest 
to study the sacred volume. This impres- 
sion has greatly worn off, except in religious 
communities: the present world and its 
fluctuations, their own joys and sorrows, oc- 
cupy the attention of people, and naturally 
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lead them to fiction: fiction chiefly working 
upon such materials. The hold which fic- 
tion has got of the public mind, may be 
proved from the religious world itself having 
recourse to it in their tracts and tales. A 
chapter in the Bible was formerly felt to be 
all sufficient for the consolation of the afflict- 
ed, and the encouragement of the faint- 
hearted: now itis the Dairyman’s Daughter, 
or the Wicked Apprentice, that is expected 
to serve for guide and model. The cares 
of life and the difficulties in the way of ob- 
taining subsistence are now so numerous 
and heavy, that it can hardly be expected 
that the majority should add to them the 
pains of study: the imagination is found to 
be the more easy and accommodating facul- 
ty: it carries the reader into a pleasanter 
society, and amore careless life: it is dream- 
ing without sleep: it is an anodyne that lulls 
the external world, while it excites the in- 
ternal one. People used to go to plays: 
they now stay at home and look through the 
magic peep-hole of one of Mr. Bentley’s 
title-pages. 


Arcana or Know.epee.—The beau sexe 
are to be congratulated on a remarkable 
discovery which has lately been made: the 
descendants of Eve must look to Sir Alex- 
ander Johnstone with gratitude; we envy 
him the female deputations that will set 
down at his door. He has sent a drawing 
to the “Gardener’s Magazine” of Eve’s ap- 
ple-tree, as it is found in Ceylon, by which 
it appears, that the said apples do not grow 
in the ordinary fashion, and that that fair 
original was probably led by accident into 
the commission of her crime. From this 
tree, the apples are suspended by a long 
ex and bob about in the air like bob- 

ing-cherries, and carry with them a strong 
look of “Come eat me,” or at any rate, 
“Come feel me.” In passing this tree, it 
would be impossible for any naturalist (and 
such surely was Eve—see South’s “Sermon 
on the Employment of Adam in Paradise”) 
to pass this curious production without just 
turning the vegetable ball as it hangs at the 
end of the thread, in the hand: but now the 
thread or peduncle is brittle, Eve handled it, 
and no doubt the apple came off in her fin- 
gers long before she had any idea of pluck- 
ing it: and here was all the mischief. Of 
course, having rifled the tree of its fruit, 
though without thinking any harm, she tasted, 
on the old principle of “in fora penny, in for 
a pound.” The penalty of death being 
awarded against the small offence, it was 
natural to extract all the gratification out of 
tiie commission of the crime that did not in- 
crease the punishment. That this is the 
true Eve’s apple is proved by the fact, that 
each specimen of the fruit appears as if a 
piece had been bitten out of it, and because 
it is poisonous: all who eat of it die, as is 
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proved by the military annals of Ceylon, our 
soldiers having been seriously tempted 
thereby, and some having perished by a rash 
consumption of this Eve’s apple. 





Wy DO PEOPLE HATE THEIR SERVANTS 
to press Fine ?—Nothing so surely ex- 
cites the wrath of the mistress of a “regular 
family ” as the detection of a cap of rich ma- 
terials on the head of a servant; and if a 
few ringlets are observed to be making their 
way from under lace, the latter days of the 
world are surely at hand; the measure of 
the people’s iniquity is filled; and, in short, 
“there are no good servants nowadays.” 
Beauty is in itself a decided objection in fe- 
male servants: tradesmen who procure the 
domestics of “respectable” people are al- 
ways forbidden to send a beauty for approba- 
tion. “Oh, Ma’am, she is too good-looking 
for you.” “The wretch!” exclaims the 
lady in her heart. “No, no, Mr. So-and-so: 
I have had enough of your beauties in my 
house. I want respectable-looking women” 
—that is to say, frights. Adornment is al- 
most as bad as beauty :—“ She is always 
thinking of the men, the creature.” She is 
not of the only class of women whose 
thoughts turn a good deal on the other sex. 
The fear is, however, lest the men should 
be thinking of the creature. The lady of 
the house need not be alarmed that the 
charms of her domestics should be increased 
to a dangerous degree by finery. Men 
have no eyes for the quality of caps, and are 
not curious to distinguish between silk and 
stuff gowns. They are natural philosophers. 
That sort of instinctive jealousy which all 
women, high or low, feel for each other, may 
be set at ease, as far as regards fine clothes. 
There are some better reasons for the 
sumptuary laws of English househoulds. 
The love of finery cannot be gratified to any 
great extent out of a female servant’s wages: 
it is, therefore, a passion which, like other 
passions, may lead to transgressions against 
honesty and other virtues. Moderation 
should, therefore, be strictly inculcated ; but 
that the heads of establishments should not 
take pleasure in the ornamental appearance 
of their handmaidens is a symptom of a nar- 
row and illiberal spirit. Neatness of make, 
goodness of material, and a certain jaunti- 
ness of mise, are far more consistent with 
the really good qualities of a female domes- 
tic, than a sluttish indifference to costume. 
The sight of a young woman, though em- 
ployed in household preparations, well 
dressed and well protected from climate, 
ought to be a pleasant object to the philan- 
thropist: it argues, moreover, a self-respect 
and pride of person, likely to act as a guard 
against indiscretion. To dress well does 
not take up more time than to dress ill ; and 
the neat person generally carries her neat- 
ness into her business. There is a flaunti- 
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ness inconsistent with a due discharge of 
duty ; this is both unbecoming and improper: 
the mistress, however, rarely sets about the 
correction in a charitable spirit, and, instead 
of improving the girl’s taste, only outrages 
her self-respect. 





Poxice Force, auras Porice VIOLENCE. 
—If we may judge from what passes in the 
police offices, the most dangerous persons in 
London are the police-officers. When the 
old watchmen played booty, or awoke ina 
dream and arrested the wrong person, it was 
only thought to be the error of imbecility, 
and as these persons were of no use, it was 
thought there was little harm in them. In 
appointing, however, an army of able-bodied 
adventurers to guard the metropolis and its 
suburbs, by night and by day, we have 
placed authority in hands where it may be 
grievously abused, and therefore we should 
look to the responsibility of these individuals, 
and the tests by which they are selected. 
Of the cases reported perhaps one in ten is 
that of an offending policeman. They are 
detected as thieves ; they are found attribut- 
ing crimes capriciously to innocent persons ; 
many are brought off on the plea of drunk- 
enness. It should be remembered that there 
is no person, as he walks in the streets, who 
may not be seized by one of these men, and 
had up to the nearest police-office. Imag- 
ine a dyspeptic police-officer wandering 
down Regent-street—if he has aggravate d 
his complaint by a dram or two, visions of 
theives begin to haunt his brain, and he 
soon fancies that every man he meets is a 
pickpocket or dog-stealer. How pleasant it 
1s to be collared in a thoroughfare, and ask- 
ed inthe same breath where you got the 
poor purblind poodle at your heels, that per- 
haps, for a dozen years, has followed you 
unmolested in every country in Europe! 
And, if-you do not give an instant and satis- 
factory answer, (and what is satisfactory to 
a brute all confused and flushed with liquor ?) 
to be trundled to the next magistrate, to be 
charged, to be examined, and, oh, worse than 
all, to be published by some reporter who 
has just shared his pot with the identical 
gentleman in blue. Of course it ultimately 
appears that the policeman is drunk, or next 
to it: an inspector steps forward, and states 
he shall represent his conduct to the com- 
missioners; the man is shaken by his com- 
rades into an apology; and the dog and the 
gentleman are permitted to depart, paying 
the fees. At the best, suppose the inspect- 
or does report the case, which is improbable 
enough, and the man is suspended; is this 
a sufficient protection? Is it likely to pre- 
vent the repetition of the offence? The 
proceedings of this Board require looking 
into: in no situation are character and in- 
telligence more indispensable than in the 
police force. Are even ordinary tests ever 
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applied? May not, as far as investigation 
and sifting of character would affect this 
Service, may not “the Force” be termed 
“the Police Violence?” 





A mMopERN ALDERMAN.—We have made 
a good deal of fun of the absence of so- 
lemnity and judicial importance in their 
magistrates. They are either dull or want 
the humour to ridicule us in return. Do 
the Yankees read our police reports? there 
occur nice little accidents, pleasant to the 
republican ear. If the “Quarterly Re- 
view ” rejoices in a brace of judges fisticuff- 
ing on the bench, can the “New York Pa- 
triot” find no amusement in the story of an 
Alderman of London shuffling down by- 
streets to avoid a toll, and, when stopped at 
the gate, teach his servant to tell a lie, and 
join chorus himself, in order to evade a just 
demand? ‘There is nothing which saves 
this peccadillo but the smallness of the 
temptation: it could not be for twopence 
halfpenny that the Alderman shuffled and 
wriggled, and then quivered and shook be- 
fore the representative of justice in the 
shape of a turnpike man, one hand extend- 
ing a ticket, and the other thrust in an apron 
pocket full of copper. On the other hand, 
larger criminals are saved by the magnitude 
of their offences. Bankrupts glory in the 
sum for which they fail, and defaulters feel a 
pride at having been trusted to so enormous 
anamount. It is a pity that the principle in 
any moral transaction is so little regarded 
by any body. They who judge’rightly well 
know that he who will teach his servant to 
lie, who will lie himself and cheat the turn- 
pike due, be it of a farthing, is no true man. 
An Alderman is a magistrate; he has con- 
stituents ; and, if there is any virtue extant 
in the city, these constituents will know 
what to do. If the thing can be contradict- 
ed, let it: here is the report,—it is either a 
base libel, or there is a ward in the city that 
has a duty to perform for the honour of the 
country :— 


“Unrton-Hatit.—A few days ago summonses 
were applied for against Alderman Kelly and his 
groom, for evading the toll at Kennington turn- 
pike. The latter attended to answer the charge. 

“From the toll-collector’s statement, it appear- 
ed that on Friday morning, the 15th instant, the 
Alderman and his groom passed through the Ken- 
nington-gate in a gig from Mount Nod, at Brix- 
ton, and paid the toll. Inthe evening the same 
parties returned, and when the collector inquired 
whether it was the same horse that they had in 
the gig that morning, both the Alderman and his 
groom were heard to answer in the affirmative. 
The collector who was on the morning duty, 
however, immediately discovered that it was a 
different horse, and accordingly summoned the 
parties. 

“Mr. Everett, one of the lessees, stated that 
the Alderman had frequently evaded the toll un- 
der similar circumstances, and, in order that dis- 
covery should not take place, he drove down one 





of the streets north of Kennington-gate, leading 
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into the Oval; and, by that plan, prevented the 
collector who had taken the toll in the morning, 
from seeing that a different horse had gone 
through the gate in the evening—a circumstance 
which rendered the Alderman liable to a payment 
of the additional toll. 

“The groom, in the absence of the Alderman, 
admitted that he was in the gig with his master, 
and that it was a fresh horse they had on their 
return to Brixton in the evening. He added that 
the toll was paid when they went through the 
same morning to town, and he thought it cleared 
them in the evening. 

‘« Mr. Wedgwood said that both the groom and 
his master must have been aware that if they 
drove a different horse through the turnpike in 
the evening on their return to Brixton, they were 
bound to pay an additional toll. 

oar. Everett said that for the last year and a 
half the Alderman and his servants had evaded 
the toll in the manner already described. 

“ Mr. Wedgwood said that he should not con- 
sider he was doing his duty if he did not visit the 
offence with the full penalty the law allowed. 
It was proved that the defendant had told a di- 
rect falsehood for the purpose of evading the toll, 
and he (the Magistrate) should fine him 51. to- 
gether with the expenses of the attendance of 
witnesses to prove the case.” 

It is right to add, that since this was writ- 
ten, the Alderman has sent a letter to the 
“Times,” contradicting the statement that 
he answered the turnpike. He says he did 
not know at the time that it was the same 
horse, and he denies the systematic evasion. 
The report is only ex-parte, and must be 
looked to. 


THE LION’S MOUTH. 
“ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.’’—Horat. 


LONDON DURING A FIRE. 


i. 

Some two dull hours before the orb of day 

Tinges the steeple-tops with rudy light ; 
When London all in leaden slumber lay, 

The dreariest, darkest, stillest time of night ; 
When youthful spirits flag in pleasure’s spite, 

And the long-look’d for revel tiresome grows ; 
When double vision cheats the student’s sight, 

And o’erwrought nature sickens for repose, 
And novel-loving maids Sir Walter’s pages close : 

II. 

When Pain and Sorrow find a little rest, 

And Pity droops her head by sickness’ side ; 
When sated drunkards lose their filthy zest, 

Night’s lonesome hour is indistinctly cried, 
And tradesmen’s doors by felons’ fingers tried ; 

With desperate stakes when dicers deepest play, 
Through the lone streets when noiseless shadows 

glide, 

And flickering lamps ’gin shed a feeble ray 

On outcast wanderers, without where their heads 
to lay ; 


Ill. 
In such a dark and dreary time of night, 
When all, who’d where to lay their heads, 
sought rest ; 
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And none, save those in darkness who delight, 
Or human wolves in blood and plunder’s quest, 
With weary feet the heavy pavement press’d; 
There, where an antique arch doth span the 
street, 
And shines, in bold relief, the city’s crest ; 
Where wanton youths their painted harlots 


greet, 
And lawyers add wherefore, to every why, they 
meet ; 


Iv. 

A narrow, crooked lane, winds its dark way, 

But whither leads, the chaste muse never knew ; 
Suffice it—there’s a house the light of day 

Doth seldom penetrate, ycleped a stew ; 
But what its foul inside presents to view 

May not be told ; save, that, in nightly round 
Of beastly revel, an abandon’d crew 

Their orgies hold—no good can there be found ; 
But want, guilt, shame, disease, and misery abound. 


v. 

There, while its inmates on foul revel bent, 

And reckless how their ill-used lives may end, 
Fierce flames, as from some prison closely pent, 

Sudden break forth, to every part extend, 
Burst through the roof, and to the clouds ascend; 
One scream of horror wakes the drowsy night. 

Upstarting on their legs—no way to wend ; 
Some dash to pieces, leaping from a height, 

And some of suffocation die, and some of fright. 


vi. 

And soon a heap of ruins’ crimson glow, 

With a thin smokeless silvery flame scarce seen, 
Is all that there, alas! is left to show 

Of what man’s habitation late had been, 
And those poor wretches’ mortal parts, I ween, 

Whose hapless souls had to their audits pass’d 
Without the time to breathe a prayer between ; 

For age, nor sickness there, nor trumpet’s blast, 
Did warn them of their living hours, approach’d 

the last. 


vil. 
Thence Vice was summon’d in his full career, 
And sated Passion, from unwholesome sleep : 
Without reflection, Youth—Age, without fear ; 
They through the night their filthy orgies keep, 
While friends at home are left to watch and weep: 
And lovely woman in degraded state, 
Of the full wine-cup having drunken deep ;— 
All in.the fulsome prime of joy, elate, 
Are on the instant called, forth to attend their 
fate. 


VIII. 

Death—fearful Death—fell on them in the night! 
And ne’er had city, by a furious foe 

Surpris’d and sack’d, such sad cause of affright ! 
Vain then was woman’s tear—her voice of woe, 

Echo’d unanswer’d—round—above—below— 
The tie was sever’d—and her partner fled. 

And none did now that guilty creature know ; 
Vain were her lifted hands—in vain she shed 

Tears, that would husband, brother, to her aid 


have sped. 
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ix. 

The lost one had no husband, brother, then, 
Or aged parent, on whom she c..:!< call ; 
And for the first time sadly miss’< them when 

It was too late—she had no hope—of all 
Bereft and friendless—il! must her befall. 
A long-forgotten duty—lo! she kneels, 
Although her peril well might her appal, 
To Heaven for mercy, earnestly appeals, 
And more than death’s sharp pang her soul's sad 
anguish feels. 


x. 
The scene hath shifted, and its horrors spread, 
And two more houses in the ruin share ; 
And the red flames a frightful light have shed 
On naked wretches, huddling bere and there, 
Some their poor persons shading—some at prayer ; 
Relentless Plunder, busy at his trade— 
The flooded streets—the welkin’s crimson glare— 
Dense multitudes declining into shade, 
And burning wretches shrieking, but in vain, for 
aid. 


xt. 
And many pray’d who seldom pray’d before, 
And some had pray’d, but knew no form of 
prayer ; 
Some wept—some stood with terror mute—some 
swore— 
And though none had an instant now to spare, 
One damsel, for her journey to prepare, 
Straight from her pillow to her mirror flew, 
And fondly loiter’d at that fatal snare, 
Till, bridegroom like, the flames enamour’d 
grew, 
And round her night-clad form their warm em- 
braces threw. 


XII. 

But what unlook’d for horror hath ensued ! 

Why is exertion check’d—why stand the bold 
In that uncertain, listless attitude ! 

Their panting limbs and energies controll’d 
By some appalling sight may not be told : 

Whence is that long and agonizing yell ! 
What can so vast a concourse silent hold ! 

At once the fiercest uncurb’d passions quell, 
And rob the loose blasphemer of an oath to tell. 


XIII. 

I see a poor wretch dangling from a beam, 

Fix’d as a victim on a funeral pyre : 
Vain human effort! Vain were Thames’ broad 

stream ! 

Beneath him glows a bath of liquid fire, 
As hot as bigot mercy could desire ; 

The quivering flames still higher, higher rise. 
As human hate their fury did inspire. 

He writhes, and shrivelling o’er the furnace, dies, 
And the rude mob avert their terror-loving eyes ; 


XIV. 
And Silence broken with one rending yell, 
Doth sleeping streets awaken and alarm ; 
And thus, releas’d from that horrific spell 
That courage could control and passion charm, 
Again to labour rais‘d the ponderous arm, 
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Oath echoes oath—around the engines grow 
With emulative cheers the willing swarm ; 

Again the hose is strain’d, the waters flow, 
And boiling torrents bubble o’er the waste below 


xv. 

Alas! what wretched victims are there more ! 

Of the fierce flames another house the prey ; 
Upon the kindling pile the engines pour ; 

Within, the intrepid firemen burst their way, 
And just in time, a mother in dismay, 

Seeking her child, discover-—scorch’d and wet, 
They bear her from the flaming pile away ! 

But she nor fire nor child shall e’er forget, 
And in a maniac’s cell still burns, and seeks him 

yet. 


XVI. 

No earthly solace can her bosom heal, 

All, save the memory of that night, is fled ! 
Cold, thirst, nor hunger, seems she e’er to feel, 

Aught here, or aught hereafter, seems to dread, 
But lives for one sad task—ccaseless to tread 

And serach her gloomy cell and pallet o’er ; 
Sleep o’er her mind may sometimes haply shed 

Forgetfulness—but waking, evermore 
Till sleep again returns, she doth her cell explore. 


XVII. 

What fancies sometimes women will befal! 

A beauteous maiden shrinking from the sight 
Of the loose rabble, crouch’d beneath a wall ; 

Though nearly senseless with excessive fright, 
She would not trust her beauty to the light ; 

To hide her half-clad figure all her care ; 
The wall began to totter in its height, 

And scarce for mercy had she breath’d a prayer, 
When with a crush it fell—but unscath’d left her 

there. 


XVIII. 
There motionless she stood, like chisell’d stone, 
Develop’d her full form in the red glare ; 
A silk shawl, o’er her lovely shoulders thrown, 
Was all that screen’d her from the eager stare 
Of the loose rabble—yet no jest was there, 
But the sad-sight awed the vast multitude, 
And scarce from weeping many could forbear ; 
All wondering gaz’d—so quietly she stood, 
Nor deem’d that horror had her faculties subdued. 


XIX. 
At length, reviving, she at once descried 
The gazing multitude ; away she flew, 
And, dashing all who’d check her course aside, 
Quick from their wondering eyes her form with- 
drew ; 
One only did her naked steps pursue, 
One, only one, among the many there, 
To his vocation, spite of pity, true, 
Track’d her sad steps unto a portal, where 
He snatch’d her shawl and left her lovely figure 
bare. 


XX. 
In quick succession scenes of horror pass, 
And sights—seen singly might become a part 
Of memory—fade, like shadows in a glass, 
And are forgotten ; so, the brave of heart, 
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Though Death before them, cloth’d in terror start, 
Fear not—while the poor frighted coward flies 
At the but distant waving of his dart ; 
Use makes the coward brave, the foolish wise, 
And calls forth all our nature’s latent faculties. 


XXI. 

And the rough ragged heroes of this night, 

For deeds of daring, long enduring toil, 
Deserve eternal fame ; even in despite 

Of those low vices that fair honour soil, 
And shine in their rude culture, as the foil 

Where patience, courage, honest worth are set. 
Few know the poor man’s straits, his life’s turmoil ; 

How want and care the noblest natures fret, 
And how disdain and slight the fiery passions whet. 


XXII. 

But from the chimneys now thin vapours rise, 

And pale-faced Morning lifts her dewy head ; 
Forth to his daily toil the labourer hies ; 

And, hark ! the busy hum and heavy tread 
Of men and beasts have through the city spread. 

Comb’d, curl’d, and scented in their best array, 
Now showy shopboys, to the counter bred, 

Their shops. themselves, and merchandise dis- 


play, 
While lowing herds and high-piled waggons choke 
the way. 


XXIII. 
The scene soon changes, and, lo! Beauty there, 
With fairy lightness, glides across the street— 
Her taper legs and siender ankles bare ; 
Where carts and waggons clash’d, now coaches 
meet, 
And where rude carters swore, fair ladies greet ; 
The hive is fully up—within—without— 
All on some task intent. In calm retreat 
Haply old age the bustling world shuts out, 
While youth, health, strength, on worldly business 
are about. 


XXIV. 

By politicans now the club-room’s sought, 

The shops by beauty, and the streets by beaux; 
And, without sinning, fair ones now are naught, 

For fair, as‘fair can be, that flow’ret grows 
Whose lily leaves nor spot nor taint disclose ; 

Next from his desk the apish clerk is freed, 
And westward the vast city’s current flows ; 

To crowded shops the airy Parks succeed, 
And the close carriage is deserted for the steed. 


xiv. @ 

And then the Park’s deserted, and the steed 

To hisfull rack and manger’s gently led— 
Were poor men so considered in their need, 

So kindly tended, so profusely fed, 
They had been wealth’s protection, not its dread. 

The gaudy train now homeward hungry go, 
And savoury odours grateful incense shed, 

The rich repast’s laid out in glittering show, 
And those who eat the countless dishes hardly 

know. 


XXVI. 
Another change, and, lo! the gilded room, 
The silken hangings, and the dazzling sight 
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Of jewell’d beauty—lustres that illume, 

And with meridian splendour gem the night. 
Hark ! the loud laugh, quick jest, and full delight, 
The scheme successful, and the baffled plot; 

Now sadness reigns—each face, in sorrow dight, 
Lost for an instant to their happier lot 
Whilst last night’s tale is told, regretted, and for- 
got. 





XXVII. 
How strange, in this our topsyturvy world, 
To see two beings placed in strong contrast ! 
One in the giddy circle upmost whirl’d, 
Of fortune’s wheel, his eyes closed tothe past, 
And proud, as rock his slippery seat were fast ; 
The other, in his misery, fearful lest 
Among his species he should lose his caste, 
Gain food, consideration, comfort, rest, 
And haply as a brute be pamper’d and caress’d. 


XXVIII. 
Ask each one his opinion of the world, 
His strange demeanour to the other mark ; 
Reflecting that they both are hither hurl’d : 
Upon the same frail tenure—and embark . 
On the same sea, where both are in the dark— 
Tell each his duty to the other’s love, 
Love, of that love that died for them, a spark ; 
Behold their gorges rise, and sadly prove 
What feelings want for wealth, and wealth for 
misery move. 
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XXIX. 
Yet of such strange and jarring elements, 
Thy myriads, London! form one peaceful whole ; 
So opposite in wishes and intents, 
’Tis wonderful what hidden powers control, 
Hold them in league unto one common goal. 
Pleasure’s the rich man’s object, his life’s end ; 
Want, fearful want, the poor man’s constant 
dole : 
Yet, side by side, each other they attend, 
And little “tis, oh God ! the rich the poor befriend ! 
ZAMIEL. 





HUMILITY AND DEFIANCE. 


Wuat thoughts conflicting in my bosom rise! 
This strikes me low, that lifts me to the skies! 
Now I recline an infant at the breast, 

Now stride a warrior with forbidding crest. 
Here grovel base a helpless earthly clod, 
There pant defiance to the oppressor’s rod. 

At first with not a finger to oppose, 

There every pulse with hostile fury glows ; 

Or soft as rills which pour their sacred stream 
In nightly murmurs on the poet’s dream ; 

Or firm as rocks whose echo laughs to scorn : 
The puny summons of the huntsman’s horn 5 j 
The windows of my soul at once reveal 
A twig of osier, and a bar of steel : 

Thus good and ill, and light and shade, combine, 

And, though distinct, in folds together twine. 

But lives there one in solitude or throng 

So versed in practice, or in wit so strong, 

Whose eye inhuman clearly can decide 

The secret links which right and wrong divide, 
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Who, by some menta! microscope, can show 
Where virtue ends and vice begins to grow, 
Can dive into the mazes of the mind, 

All doubt annihilate, unfilm the blind, 

Point out so far, and not beyond, to steer, 
Where to press boldly on and where to fear, 
Where to submit and due allegiance pay, 
Where to resist the ruthless spoiler’s sway, 
Where to be hot as fire, or cool as ice, 

Where life is infamy, where death is vice ? 

If such there live, on planet or in fame, 

No mortal lineage can his kindred claim : 

He, only He, our inmost thoughts can tell, 
Who rules alike o’er heaven and earth and hell. 
To him I bow—before his awful shrine 

Each favour’d wish, each rebel thought resign : 
If He but wills, and I that will can see, 

That will be life, and breath, and all to me! 
But not o’er me shall man tyrannic reign— 

I scorn his bondage, and I rend his chain. 

’Tis true, my viler limbs he may control, 

Those be his share—-but God’s and mine my soul ; 
My soul, which in its deep recesses hates 
Spoil-nurtur’d potentates, and crouching states. 


A.C. 


EPIGRAM 
ON THE STATUELESS COLUMN. 


Why at the top of Carlton-place, 
Consisting but of shaft and base, 

Is York’s high column planted ? 
Where is the top? Alas! too well 
His creditors the truth can tell— 


The capital is wanted. F. J. L. 





“The Buccaneer,” to whose great merits 
we paid our critical tribute some. three 
months since, has, we are happy to perceive, 
gone into a second edition. We trust this 
success’ will encourage the accomplished 
writer to favour as soon with another 
work in a class of composition in which 
she is calculated to hold so eminent a sta- 
tion. 





Mr. Moore will shortly publish a work of 
a very singular nature, and full of theolo- 
gical research. 





The evidence just published by the Com- 
mission to inquire into the Poor-laws is 
pregnant with most valuable and startling 
facts; the evidence of Mr. Chadwick is 
worthy of the great powers of thought, and 
singular felicity in exemplifying principles 
by details, which characterize that gentle- 
man. Mr. E, L. Bulwer has given novice 
of a motion on the Poor-laws for the 6th 
of June (the earliest disengaged day in the 
Order-book), which will bring the evidence 
formally before Parliament. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Lorp Huntinetower. Lord Hunting- 
tower died of apoplexy on the 7th March. 
He was the eldest son of George Manners, 
Esq. (eldest son of Lord W. Manners, son 
of John, secondj Duke of Rutland), and 
Louisa, present Countess of Dysart, who 
still survives, at a very advanced age, one 
of the most extraordinary women of the day. 
He was brother to the three celebrated 
beauties, Louisa, late Duchess of St. Al- 
ban’s; Lady Sophia Heathcote; and the 
Honourable Mrs. Duff, wife of the present 
Earl of Fife, the circumstances of whose 
death created so great a sensation in the 
fashionable world many years ago. On his 
mother succeeding to the honours of her 
family at the decease of her brother, Wil- 
braham, Earl of Dysart, in 1821, he became 
Lord Huntingtower, and assumed, by royal 
permission, the name of Tollemache only. 
His Lordship, in 1790, marricd Catherine 
Rebecca, daughter of Francis Grey, Esq. 
of Lehena, in the county of Cork, by whom 
he leaves a surviving family of six sons and 
five daughters. Mr. Algernon Tollemache, 
his youngest son, was lately elected mem- 
ber of Parliament for Grantham. In the 
severe winters of 1828-9 he employed no 
less than 528 labourers in the vicinity of 
Buckminster. 

Though occasionally exhibiting peculiar 
eccentricities of conduct, Lord Huntingtow- 
er possessed singular tact in estimating the 
characters of all with whom he came in 
contact, joined to uncommon shrewdness 
and ability in the every-day concerns of 
life. His geneaological and heraldic knowl- 
edge was of an extraordinary and diffusive 
character, from the retentiveness of his 
memory, and its constituting a favourite 
branch of his constant study. His Lordship’s 
eldest son, the Hon. Lionel William John 
Manners Tollemache, succeeds to the title 
of Huntingtower, and to the very large pa- 
ternal estates of the family. His Lord- 
ship also comes next in succession to 
the Earldom of Dysart. He was born in 
1794, and married Miss Toone, daughter 
of Colonel Toone, by whom he has one son, 
aged 13. 

The very ancient family of Tollemache 
claims Saxon descent, and the name is said 
to be a corruption of the Saxon word “toll- 
mack,” tolling of the bell. The Tollema- 
ches have flourished with the greatest hon- 
our in an uninterrupted male succession in 
the county of Suffolk since the first arrival 
of the Saxons in England, a period of more 
than thirteen centuries. Tollemache, Lord 
of Bentley, in Suffolk, and Stoke Tollemache, 
in the county of Oxford, lived in the sixth 
century ; and upon the old manor house a 
Bentley (which the family occupied previg® 
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te the magnificent seat at Helmingham 

coming into their possession) may still be 

seen the following inscription :— 

“ Before the Normans into England came, 

Bentley was my seat, and Tollemache was my 
name.” 





Prince Sranistaus Poniatowski. The 
Prince Stanislaus Poniatowski died at Flor- 
ence, on the 13th February. He was born 
at Warsaw in 1754, and was the son of Cas- 
imir, brother of Stanislaus Augustus, the 
last King of the Poles. He was a liberal 
patron of the arts and literature, and retired 
to Florence, after having defended the in- 
terests of his country with manly eloquence 
in the Diets of Poland. This Prince was 
the first who set the example of a useful and 
glorious reform by emancipating the serfs 
of his extensive domain. 





Sir Georee Airey. The late Lieuten- 
ant-General Sir G. Airey, who died at Paris, 
commanded, in the year 1810, a brigade in 
Sicily, and was employed with the other 
troops in the defence of the coast during the 
threatened invasion of Murat, in addition 
to his duties of deputy adjutant-general. 
In Februrary, 1811, he was appointed briga- 
dier-general, and thereby vacated the situa- 
tion of deputy adjutant-general. On the 4th 
of June, 1811, he was appointed major-gen- 
eral on the staff of Sicily; and, in De- 
cember of the same year, was ordered 
to go to Zante, to take the command of the 
Toman Islands. He remained there in com- 
mand, until succeeded by Lieut.-Gen. 
Campbell in the year 1813. He was ap- 
— to the colonelcy of the 39th (or 

rsetshire) regiment, 28th of October, 1823. 
His commission as Lieut.-Gen. bears date 
39th July, 1821. Sir George, by his mar- 
riage with Miss Talbot, of the family of 
Baroness Talbot de Malahide, has left a nu- 
merous family. His eldest daughter is mar- 
ried to the Hon. and Rev. Sir Francis Jervis 
Stapleton, Bart., son of the late Lord Le 
Despencer. Lieut.-Gen. the Hon. Sir Rob- 
ert O'Callaghan, the present commander-in- 
chief at Madras, is spoken of in the military 
circles as likely to succeed Sir George in 
the command of the 39th. 


Rev. F. B. Hoore.—It is with feelings 
of deep sorrow we record the death of the 
Rev. Frederick B. Hoole, one of the curates 
of St. Andrew’s, Holborn, who died on the 
16th inst., in the thirty-fifth year of his age. 
Perhaps there was never a man more calcu- 
lated to fill and fulfil the duties of the sacred 
office, which was his own free choice, than 
the individual whose loss we mourn in com- 
mon with the many poor, on whom death 
has ciosed a hand “open as the day to melt- 
ing charity.” A curate’s income is, indeed, 
pregcribed, and if in any way he adds to it, 
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it is by an increase of labour—a multiplicity 
of duty—under which the constitution soon- 
er or later must, as in the present instance 
faint and fall. There are few persons aware 
of the immense bodily exertion required to 
carry the curate of one of our overgrown 
Metropolitan parishes through the absolute 
business of the day, and for which, in gen- 
eral, a stipend is paid, according to the gen- 
erosity, or the reverse, of the rector’s prin- 
ciple. We have known instances, where, 
under the plea of “ the pressure of the times,” 
mf the curate’s salary has been withdrawn, 
although his labour continued undiminished 
—while the number of the rector’s servants 
remained on full pay—to do their master’s 
bidding !—The great merit in the humble 
and holy path pursued by the late curate 
of St. Andrew’s, was that he found where- 
with to minister, not out of his abundance, 
but out of his necessities, to the wants of 
others. He performed the work-house 
duty, for which he received, but never ap- 
propriated to his own use, the sum of 50l. 
per annum—it was invariably returned to 
the uttermost farthing, for the purpose of 
distribution amongst the poor—and this 
surely was no small sacrifice. It is selfish 
to deplore the loss of one whose mortality 
has put on immortality—and whose pure 
and gentle spirit is now with Him from whom 
itcame. We mourn not forthe dead, but 
for the poor who are bereaved of a true and 
indefatigable friend—* zealous of good 
works ;” and that his mother—whose name 
is engraven on the hearts and memories of 
all the young, and many of the matured per- 
sons of this, and other lands—has now 
no son. Mrs. Hofland has somewhat ad- 
vanced into the vale of years—and the staff 
upon which she leaned has been snapt 
in twain—it has been her sad task to close 
the eyes which she first taught to look on 
heaven. His last hours were, indeed, those 
of consolation to all around him; and free 
from every vestige of that suffering, which, 
during the past months, he endured with 
such exemplary patience. 





Jouy O’Keere.—This venerable dra- 
matist died during the past month at South- 
ampton. He had attained the unusual age 
of eighty-six; and,though in great retire- 
ment, had lived in competency during his 
later years. Some time since, on a report 
that his circumstances were not so flourish- 
ing as might be desired, the committee of the 
Literary Fund voted and sent him a consid- 
erable sum; but it turned out that the ru- 
mour was erroneous ; and O’Keefe sent back 
the donation, with a gratifying statement of 
his own comfortable situation, and a hand- 
some acknowledgment of the intended 
kindness, 

O’Keefe was a native of Dublin, and a 
Roman Catholic. He was educated by a 
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Jearned Jesuit, father Austin; but took to 
the stage, and wrote acomedy at the age of 
fifteen. Coming to London he ceased to 
perform, but produced between thirty and 
forty dramas of every kind, we believe, ex- 
cepttragedy. We copy the following from 
the “ Biographical Dictionary.” 

“In 1800, Mr. O’Keefe, being reduced by 
blindness and other misfortunes to a state 
of great embarrassment, obtained a benefit 
at Covent Garden Theatre, and, at the end 
of the performance, he delivered a poetical 
address, in which humour and pathos were 
very happily blended. ‘The printed works 
of this lively writer are as follow :— 

“Tony Lumpkin in Town, fe. 8vo. 1778 ; 
Son-in-Law, 8vo. 1779 ; the Birth Day, 8vo. 
1783; Omai, p. 8vo. 1783; Prisoner at 
Large, cr. 8vo. 1788; the Toy, cr. 8vo. 
1789; World in a Village, com. 8vo. 1793; 
London Hermit, cr. 8vo. 1793; Wild Oats, 
cr. 8vo. 1794; Life’s Vagaries, cr 8vo. 1795, 
[rish Mimic (mus, ent.), 1795. In 1798 the 
following were collected and published; 
Alfred, a drama, 8vo.; The Basket-Maker 
(mus. enter.), 8vo.; a Beggar on Horseback, 
farce, 8vo.; the Blacksmith of Antwerp, fe. 
8vo.; the Castle of Andalusia, com. opera, 
8vo.; the Czar Peter, ditto, 8vo.; the Dol- 
drum, fc. 8vo.; the Farmer, fe. 8vo.; Fon- 
tainbleau, com. opera, 8vo.; Le Grenadier, 
pantomime, 8vo.; Highland Reel, com. 
opera, 8vo.; Little Hunchback, fe. 8vo.; 
Love in a Camp, fc. 8vo.; Man-Milliner, fe. 
8vo.; Modern Antiques, fc. 8vo.; Poor Sol- 
dier, com. opera, 8vo.; Positive Man, fe. 
8vo.; Sprigs of Laurel, com. opera, 8vo. ; 
Tantarara Rogues all, fc. 8vo.; Wicklow 
Mountains, opera, 8vo. Besides these 
pieces, the author has produced many which 
remain in the hands of the proprietors of 
the theatres as stock-plays.” 





Rozsert C. Sanps, Esq.—In the 34th 
year of his age, Robert C. Sands, Esq., one 
of the editors of the “ New York Commer- 
cial Advertiser.” Our readers who will 
take the trouble to read a production from 
the pen of Mrs. Trollope, entitled “The 
Refugee,” will there find a character under 
the name of Hannibal Burns. The author 
of the “ Domestic Manners of the Ameri- 
cans” has laboured to depict a New-York 
editor ; and by way of representing such a 
person in the most odious light, not only 
makes him a police officer, but one espe- 
cially celebrated in the capture of runaway 
Englishmen. Hannibal Burns is portrayed 
as a low, vulgar, ignorant ruffian ; willing to 
undertake any case, or perform any act; 
whose only delight appears in deluding the 
runaway, and making his piety the shield 
for his duplicity. With these amiable 
qualifications, he is also an editor of a New- 
York paper. We have heard many sensible 
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persons actually take the character for 
granted, and on the assumption argue, that 
any alteration in the stamp or advertisement 
duties would be likely to give us newspapers 
with a similar class of persons for their con- 
ductors. We need not refute trash so ab- 
surd and ridiculous ; but we cannot refrain 
from disabusing the public mind on the 
representation which it is pretended to give 
of a transatlantic contemporary. 

We were acquainted with Mr. Sands, and 
look back to the period when we knew him, 
with mingled sensations of sorrow and de- 
light. We can scarcely trust our pen when 
we think of him—and then look at the being 
that malevolence would thrust upon our be- 
lief. Poor Sands—he was indeed a gentle- 
man! We knew him but for a short time, 
but in that brief period we became acquaint- 
ed with a truly worthy man—a fine scholar 
and elegant writer—a wit, poet, in fact, a 
being whose intellectual powers were of the 
highest and most envied. His education 
had been of the best description. He grad- 
uated at Colombia College in 1815, and re- 
ceived his degree with high honours. He 
afterwards published his juvenile and aca- 
demic productions, and gained by it both 
credit and emolument. He was engaged 
in several light works soon after he left col- 
lege; and in union with other literary men 
he commenced a series of essays, which, 
at the time they were published, attracted 
as much attention as the “Salmagundi” of 
Washington Irving. He was the principal 
author of the “ Yamoyden,” a poetic work, 
which gives a true, spirited, and faithful 
picture of the Aborigines of America. He 
had been the editor of the “ Atlantic Maga- 
zine,” of the “ New-York Review,” and,when 
he died, was an editor of the paper which we 
have mentioned. He was in the act of 
writing an article, when he was seized with 
a determination of blood from the head, and 
he fell from his chair and expired. He had 
studied for the bar, and had practised; but 
the profession of the law was not suited to 
his talents. He was only happy while en- 
gaged in literary pursuits, or in the society 
of those who had a kindred disposition. His 
manners were gentle and unassuming, his 
wit without acerbity, and his imagination 
powerful in the extreme. Many of his pro- 
ductions have appeared in annuals, and they 
are without exception marked with the vig- 
orous and fertile genius, purity of taste, 
grace, ease, and correctness, for which he 
was celebrated. 

These few remarks have been made by one 
who knew him to have been all, and more 
than has been stated above; and who con- 
siders that there cannot be afforded a better 
opportunity than this to refute a calumny, 
and thus convey a reproof to a carping, 
cynical, and disappointed novelist.—J. W. G. 
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Mr. Joun Tuomas Smitu.—WeE are in- 
debted to the “ Atheneum” for the follow- 
ing memoir of Mr. John Thomas Smith, the 
keeper of the Prints in the British Museum, 
who died suddenly on Friday the 8th. “He 
was well known, from the situation which 
he held, and the works which at various 
times he edited ; and he will be long remem- 
bered by the frequenters of the museum— 
not so much for his knowledge of works of 
art, as for his abundant gossip on matters 
connected therewith. He was the son of 
old Nathaniel Smith, the printseller, former- 
ly of May’s Buildings, a well-known jackal 
to the Walpoles, Gulstons, and Cracherodes, 
the great print collectors of other days. 
The father etched a little, and from his in- 
struction the son acquired the like art.— 
When a very young man he commenced a 
series of Illustrations of the Antiquities of 
London and its environs; the first number 
of which work was published so early as 
1791, and the last not till 1800. During its 
progress he also published ‘Remarks on 
Rural Scenery, with twenty etchings of 
Cottages from Nature, &c. 4to. 1797; this 
was followed by the ‘ Antiquities of West- 
minster, 1807; and in 1809 he published 
sixty-two additional plates to this latter 
work. In 1810 he commenced his ‘ Ancient 
Topography of London,’ consisting princi- 
pally of specimens of domestic architecture. 
After this appeared, with an introduction 
by Francis Douce, his ‘ Vagabondiana, or 
Etchings of remarkable Beggars, &c. of no- 
toriety in London and its environs.’ His 
last publication was the ‘ Life of Nollekens’ 
—written in a spirit of disappointed spleen, 
universally and justly condemned. We un- 
derstand he has left a posthumous work, en- 
titled a ‘ History of his own life and Times.” 

“The most important matter now to be 
considered is, who shall be his successor to 
the Museum? We hope, for the credit of the 
country, that the place will be given to some 
one of ability andexperience. Several can- 
didates have started—two we have heard 
named, and both of them are well entitled 
to hope for it, while some dozen others have 
no pretension except personal influence.” 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Life of Sir Walter Raleigh. By Patrick 
Fraser Tytler, Esq., F. R. S. and F. 8. A. 


Tuts is another piece of biography fur- 
nished for the “ Edinburgh Cabinet Libra- 
ry.”. Of Mr. Tytler’s qualifications for the 
task which he has executed with so much 
credit to himself, the world has been long 
acquainted, and any commendation of ours, 
by way of introducing him to the reader, 
would be quite superfluous. These pages 
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not only present us with the history and cha- 
racter of an extraordinary man, who, per- 
haps, more than any other of his age, com- 
bined profound views with practical knowl- 
edge and activity ; but we behold him sur- 
rounded with groups of his most eminent 
contemporaries. If some of them are shad- 
ed more deeply than we have been accus- 
tomed to view them, we are indebted to the 
impartial justice of Mr. Tytler for a more 
faithful estimation of them than his prede- 
cessors either had the ability or the inclina- 
tion toexecute. Raleigh has passed through 
the severe and critical investigation of all 
that was before obscure and unintelligible 
in his eventful life with eminent advan- 
tage. The mistakes and aspersions of 
Hume are corrected and removed ; the gross 
charges against his honour and veracity, ex- 
amined and refuted. The only real blot on 
his fair fame is the letter to Cecil respecting 
the Earl of Essex: and the treatment he 
afterwards received from that crafty minis- 
ter, of a weak, malignant, and contemptible 
master, has in it something like retribution. 
The secret history of his offences, and the 
real facts attending his trial and condemna- 
tion, are minutely disclosed and faithfully 
narrated by Mr. Tytler. His execution was 
a foul murder: and Coke, the Attorney- 
General, whatever may be his fame as a 
lawyer, stands doomed to everlasting infa- 
my on account of his conduct in this detest- 
able violation of every principle of honour 
and justice, of integrity and humanity. His 
associates in this deed of blood, which stands 
as their reproach through all generations, 
are Cecil and the Royal James, one of the 
most despicable tyrants that ever abused a 
sceptre. Itis not too much to say that we 
have read this work with deep interest. 
The unbroken stream of its narrative and 
the classical purity of its style afforded grat- 
ification to our task, while the new light it 
has shed upon many important passages in 
our national history has increased our stook 
of important information. We certainly hail 
it as the most authentic account of Sir Wal- 
ter Raleigh which has yet been given to the 
public. We trust that the hint conveyed by 
the concluding paragraph of Mr. Tytler’s 
preface will not be thrown out in vain.— 
“Tt is high time that state papers, docu- 
ments, and journais, and all our national 
muniments, shall be made accessible to the 
public ; till this is the case no proper history 
of England can be written.” May we hope 
that, by the labours of the new Record Com- 
mission, the freedom of consultation and 
transcription will be at length established, 
not only in the State-Paper Office, but in 
the other great collections of the kingdom, 
many of which, as they at present exist, are 
not so much the repositories as the ceme- 
teries of our national records. 
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Critical 
Dissertation on the Nature, 


A Critical 
Measures, and Causes of Value, chiefly in 


reference to the Writings of Mr. Ricardo 
and his Followers. By the Author of “ Es- 
says on the Formation and Publication of 
Opinions,” §c. §c. (Reviewed by the Author 
of “ Corn-Law Rhymes.” ) 


Few men who, in this bread-taxed land, 
have to live by their own exertions, can 
afford to bestow on this book—which, to be 
understood, must not only be read, but 
deeply studied—-the attention which it 
deserves ; and, of course, no man who has 
not bestowed on it the attention which it 
deserves, can have a right to say that he 
differs from tie author in opinion. If, then, 
I presume to dissent from any of his con- 
clusions—after giving the Dissertation two 
careful and thorough perusals—it will be- 
come me, not to assent, but modestly to 
hint my dissent, in the shape of queries, 
which may lead to inquiry and discussion. 

Throughout his first chapter, and indeed 
throughout the volume, Mr. Bailey seems 
to mistake exchangeability for value. He 
states, it is true, at the outset, “ That value, 
in its ultimate sense, appears to mean the 
esteem in which any object is held.” Ac- 
cording to this true definition, a lock of hair 
cut from the head of a deceased child might 
be very valuable to the surviving parents, 
although nobody would buy it of them at 
any price. So far, all is well. But the 
author goes on to say, “That it is only 
when objects are considered together, as 
subjects of preference or exchange, that the 
specific feeling of value can arise.” 

Now, let us suppose that a sailor ship- 
wrecked, and that the wave which casts 
him on a barren rock throws up also a 
quantity of oysters. Will Mr. Bailey assert, 
that because there is no other useful article 
on the rock, the oysters are therefore of no 
value to the shipwrecked seamen? Or, if 
we suppose that the wave which cast the 
sailor and the oysters on the rock, threw up 
alsoa cask of biscuits, will Mr. Bailey assert, 
that if the oysters had not been cast up with 
the biscuits, the latter would have been of no 
value to the shipwrecked sailor? If he will 
not assert this, what becomes of his doc- 
trine, “That a thing cannot be valuable in 
itself, without reference to another thing ?” 
We can conceive, that the sailor might be 
under the necessity of resigning the biscuits 
or the oysters, and that he might determine 
to resign the oysters and keep the biscuits, 
which would prove, that in his estimation, 
the biscuits were worth the oysters; yet if 
the sailor happened afterwards to argue the 
question of value with the philosopher, he 
might reasonably contend, not only that 
oysters have always an intrinsic value, but 
that, in his case, the oysters supposed had 
a value of which labour formed no part. 
To the latter supposition, I think, Mr. Bai- 
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ley ought himself to assent; for the ability 
with which, when refuting Ricardo and 
others, he demonstrates the truth of similar 
suppositions, in his masterly chapter on the 
Causes of Value, constitutes, in my opinion, 
the value of his publication. 

As the limits of this Magazine will not 
permit me to follow the author of the 
Dissertation through all his chapters, I will 
make a quotation from the most important 
of them. How admirably, in the following 
passage, and in how few words, does he 
overthrow the pernicious sophistry of the 
famous theory of rent! 


“The value of that corn which is produced 
on lands paying rent is not, it is acknowledged, 
lu pane either to the capital or to the labour 
actually expended in its production. It must be 
owing, therefore, to some other cause ; and the on- 
ly ther cause is the state of the supply and de- 
mand, or the competition of the purchasers. This 
competition might raise the price to an indefinite 
height, if it were not for the existence of other 
lands, which, although they could produce corn 
only at a greater cost, would be brought into 
cultivation as soon as the price had risen suffi- 
ciently high to pay the ordinary profits on the 
capital required. It is, therefore, the possibility 
of producing corn, or the actual production of it, 
at a greater cost, which forms the limit to its 
value. But although this is the limit beyond 
which its value cannot rise, it cannot be said to 
be the cause of its value. It is the cause of its 
being no higher, not the cause of its — so 
high. A perforation in the side of a vessel, at 
any distance from the bottom, would effectuall 
prevent its being filled to a greater height wit 
water, but it would be no cause of the water 
attaining that height. At the utmost it could be 
considere.i as only a joint cause of the result. 

“ We accordingly find that the expression used 
by Mr. Ricardo on this subject is, not that the 
value of corn is caused, but that it is regulated 
by the cost of production on the least fertile 
lands. The owners of land of superior fertility 
enjoy a monopoly, which, however, does not 
enable them to raise their commodity indefinitely , 
according to the varying wants and caprices of 
mankind, but which is bounded by the existence 
of inferior soils. 

“It is simply out of this monopoly-value that 
rent arises. Rent proceeds, in fact, from the 
extraordinary profit which is obtained by the 
possession of an instrument of production, pro- 
tected up to a certain point from competition. If 
the owner of this instrument, instead of using it 
himself, lets it out to another, he receives from 
him this surplus of profit under the denomination 
of rent. In this view of the subject, the extraor- 
dinary profit might exist, although the land in 
cultivation were all of the same quality; nay, 
must exist before inferior land was cultivated ; 
for it could be only in consequence of extraordi- 
nary ~ obtained by the monopolizers of the 
best land, that capital and labour would he 
expended on soils of a subordinate order. Reut, 
therefore, might exist, while all the land under 
cultivation was of equal fertility. Perhaps it 
might not exist under these circumstances durin 
any long period, but its existence at all woalll 
prove that it was the effect of monopoly, an 
extraordinary profit, and not the consequence of 
the cultivation of inferior soils.” 


If the author had written nothing but his 
chapter on the Causes of Value, he would 
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have deserved well of his country and 
mankind. Perhaps, we cannot yet say of 
Samuel Bailey, as of John Locke, that he 
has shot an arrow of lightning into the 
darkness of the human mind; but we can 
say, that he shoots deliberately, and with 
true aim, at errors in theory and nomen- 
clature, which are already become practical 
mischief, if not public wrongs; and pos- 
terity will concede to the philosopher of 
Sheffield, that he, at least, possessed, in a 
very eminent degree, that power which 
distinguished, above all other men, the most 
useful of all, James Watt; I mean, the 
power of grasping, and holding fast, what- 
ever idea, original or derived, he might have 
determined to examine. Indeed, if we can 
ascribe any fault to this profound thinker, 
it is, that he grasps his objects too tena- 
ciously, stubbornly refusing to resign them, 
until he has pointed out differences which, 
if they exist at all, seem to be of little 
practical value. No person, however, will 
hastily contemn such distinctions, who re- 
flects that many of the disputes, and much 
of the actual evil which we deplore, have 
arisen out of the abuse of words or terms, 
which either had no definite meaning, or to 
which different meanings were ascribed by 
the disputants; and surely the importance 
of establishing first principles will be dis- 
puted by no man who knows that one 
original and correct idea from the mind of a 
Scotch mechanic,—that of attaching the 
air-pump to the steam-engine,—is now, 
without a metaphor, not only manufacturing 
food for at least eight millions of human 
beings in Great¢ Britain, but that it has 
actually called those millions into existence! 
Our bachelor philosopher of Burn Greave, 
while he smiles at this assertion, will assent 
to its truth. What married man, who has a 
family, knows not that matrimony is made 
of cakes and pudding? and the time is not 
distant, when the countrywomen of Harriet 
Martineau will, one and all, acknowledge 
that the great manufactory of mouths and 
bread is the Mind itself. 


The New Road to Ruin, by Lady Stepney. 

London. Bentley. 

It would be a curious and interesting 
matter deliberately to criticise and arrange 
under distinct heads the different tribes of 
novels which have appeared during the 
continuance of a novel-writing mania, that 
has filled the shelves of our booksellers and 
book readers during the last ten or fifteen 
years. We do not mean that we should 
scrutinize every work—-a labour for a 
Hercules,—but, taking one of each class, 
investigate its taste, sentiment, and the 
probability which exists of its possessing 
more than an ephemeral existence. There 
are novels without tales, and tales that ate 
not novel. The didactic, the prosaic, the 
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poetic, the voluminous, the heroic, the 
romantic, the scientific, the philosophic, the 
historic, the our gosse-quill calls for a 
respite. Lady Stepney’s “Road to Ruin” 
it would be difficult to characterize, partak- 
ing as it does of two principal attributes— 
the conversational and the descriptive ;— 
description, not so much of the natural, as 
of the physical and morai world. But there 
is also a considerable degree of dramatic 
incident and bustle in many of its pages, 
This accomplished Jady has not, from the 
commencement of her work, directed her 
reader’s attention to the developement of 
plot, so much as to the developement of 
character. She flies, “and flying sparkles,” 
from subject to subject, and time to time; 
mingling details of honesty and villany, 
love and hatred, romance and plain dealing, 
so as to form a species of portrait gallery ; 
where some will most value the lovely and 
interesting Ellen, others will be delighted 
with the simple and natural Fanny; and 
many, with ourselves, “set most store by” 
the striking and vivid delineation of the 
pompous, weak and wicked Lord Darmaya. 
Lady Stepney possesses a happy faculty of 
light and piquant badinage—occasionally 
she makes, perhaps, a little too frequent 
use of the French language; but this 
characteristic of her style is also very 


characteristic of the dialogue fashionable‘ 


to the present day. Nobody, perhaps, is 
better calculated than the charming lady to 
whom we are indebted for these volumes, 
to paint the manners and existence of the 
privileged idlers of the world. She ob- 
serves, with a lively tact, the aspect of the 
society which she embellishes; and her 
portraitures are no less faithful than attrac- 
tive. Many of the aphorisms, interspersed 
through the volumes, are stamped either 
with charming sentiment or acute remark. 
We grieve that our limits, and our usual 
custom of abstaining from quotation in 
works of fiction, will not allow us to indulge 
our readers with any extracts. We hail 
with pleasure so delightful an acquisition 
to the galaxy of living female writers. 


Travels and Researches of Baron Humbolt. 

By W. Macgillivray, A. M. 

This forms Vol. X. of the “Edinburgh 
Cabinet Library.” It is a condensed narra- 
tive of the journeys of the indefatigable and 
adventurous traveller whose name is familiar 
to every person whose attention has been 
drawn to political statistics or natural phi- 
losophy. In the equinoctial regions of 
America, and in Asiatic Russia, Baron 
Humboldt pursued those researches and in- 
vestigations, analyses of which are con- 
tained in the work before us. The com- 
piler observes—“ From the various works 
which the Baron has given to the world 
have been derived the chief materials of the 
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narrative; and when additional particulars 
were wanted, application was made to M. 
de Humboldt himself, who kindly pointed 
out the sources whence the desired infor- 
mation might be obtained. The life of a 
man of letters, he justly observed, ought to 
be sought for in his books; and for this 
reason little has been said respecting his 
occupations during the intervals of repose 
which have succeeded his perilous jour- 


neys.” 

Eo the process of condensation, the spirit 
of the original has escaped. The phrases 
“our travellers,” “they proceeded,” “ they 
went out,” é&c. &c. deprive the narrative of 
the lively interest which an eye-witness of 
the scenes which he describes has so much 
the power of conveying to his readers. Mr. 
Macgillivray has given us rather a dry re- 
port of the travels and researches of Baron 
Humboldt than the narrative and observa- 
tions of the traveller himself. Yet we will- 
ingly join with the publishers in the hope 
that “ the work, notwithstanding its abridged 
form, will prove beneficial in diffusing a 
knowledge of the researches of the eminent 
naturalist from whose original labours it has 
been taken, and Jeading tothe study of those 
phenomena which present themselves daily 
to the eye.” 


Valpy’s Family Classical Library. Euri- 

pides, Vol. III. Homer, Vol. II. 

We have little to remark on the above, 
more than that they serve worthily to ‘con- 
tinue the reputation already acquired by 
their predecessors. The volume of Euri- 
pides contains six tragedies of that great 
master, ‘The second volume of Homer 
comprises the last eleven books of the Iliad 
and four of the Odyssey. 'T’o comment up- 
on the performances of Potter and Pope at 
this time of day would by many be consid- 
ered useless labour, yet we cannot but think 
that something more spirited than Potter’s 
and more faithful than Pope's translation 
might have been found by diligent seeking. 
Weshould have preferred taking, where prac- 
ticable, the best translations separate, and 
writers. Uniformity in a work of this kind 
constitutes no particular commendation. We 
cannot forbear one word upon the fact, that; 
while the place of Homer’s birth and the 
period of his existence are still concealed 
in the inscrutable arcana of the past,—while 
learned men are disputing whether he might 
not have been Ulysses or Solomon, or even 
“really, truly nobody at all,”—his verses 
are still with us an immortal possession, 
in which time has shed its influence only 
to consecrate and ennoble. Unfading as- 
sociations are interwoven in our recollec- 
tion of the verses of the “ blind Meonides.” 
Scarcely less do we love him than the other 
great name who wore the dignity of the 
tragic muse with a princely grace. But 
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why talk in this rambling strain of those 
whom fame has taken for herown? Truly 
itis a work of supererogation, and we at 
once give over. . 


Deloraine. By the author of “ Caleb Wil- 
liams.” Bentley. 


When we look back upon the immense 
stride that literature has made since the 
period when the author of “Caleb Williams” 
struck boldly into a new and untrodden 
path, and laid bare the machinery of human 
passion, so as to tempt more youthful anat- 
omists to the same daring, we confess our- 
selves astonished at the power by which 
Mr. Godwin has been enabled to maintain 
his station, at a time of life when man gen- 
erally sinks into that state so pathetically 
described as— 


“ Sans teeth, sans eyes, sans everything.” 


Eighty years have rolled over the head of 
this extraordinary man, and yet behold! a 
mental Phoenix rises from the very ashes: 
—a creation of an imagination to the last 
degree wonderful, when we consider the 
hand is feeble, that traced the pages in 
which it is impossible not to see the master 
spirit, not indeed as it was in the strength 
and radiance of his early career, when, 
like the eagle on the mountain’s brow, he 
stood or soared alone in his magnificence ; 
but grand and striking as an outline of 
which, in his best days, he need not have 
been ashamed. “ Deloraine” is by no means 
devoid of gentle interest, and the female 
character is, in many respects, beautifully 
developed ; its proportions are at once cor- 
rect and graceful, and this alone must ren- 
der the volumes interesting to the general 
reader, not disposed to view it, with our- 
selves, as one of the curiosities of literature. 
We never analyse stories; it is, in our 
opinion, unfair both to the reader and the 
author. Who would sit down to view the 
sufferings of the heroine, the difficulties of 
ahero, did they know exactly how those 
sufferings and difficulties would terminate ? 
We shall never forgive a certain elderly 
lady of our acquaintance, a worthy good 
soul in other respects, who adds to an in-+ 
satiable literary appetite, as insatiable a lit- 
erary digestion. “Have you read so-and 
so?” she commences. “No; but we are 
going to ;” or, “just in the second volume,” 
is the reply. “Well, I can tell you all 
about it. I have just finished it.” “My 
dear Madam, we would much rather not 
hear all about it. We prefer making it 
out.” Upon this the old lady looks si- 
lenced ; but only for a moment. She has 
as many turns and windings as a hare, and, ° 
by sundry inuendoes and insinuations, fin- 
ishes our curiosity and the book at one and 
the same time. We have, therefore, a fel- 
low-feeling for others, and prefer recom- 
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mending to informing,—if, indeed, a new 
novel by the author of “Caleb Williams” 
need any recommendation to the reading 
public. 


The Exile of Idria ; a German Tale. 


This German tale is one of deep interest. 
Its elements are love and injustice, patient 
and undeserved suffering, ultimate deliver- 
ance and long-continued happiness. These 
are, indeed, common materials, yet the 
incidents which are formed out of them are 
by no means common; and the poetry, 
though it be imitative in its style and struc- 
ture, is often original. As a story, it cannot 
be read without deep and varied emotions ; 
as a poem, it reflects infinite credit on the 
imaginative powers and refined taste of the 
author, with whom, indeed, we hope to be 
better acquainted. 


Loudon’s Encyclopedia of Cottage, Farm, 
and Villa Architecture. Part X. 

This is by far the most interesting part 
of this useful work that we have seen. The 
fundamental principles for laying out villas, 
coming as they do from a man of Mr. Lou- 
don’s great experience as a landscape gar- 
dener, ought to be read attentively by every 
one who has a villa to build, or grounds to 
improve. We were much struck with the 
views of the Earl of Shrewsbury’s extraor- 
dinary place in Staffordshire, Alton Towers. 
This is a complete extravaganza, designed 
by the late Earl, as though to show how far 
caprice, ‘and almost unbounded wealth, 
could change the features of nature. The 
result is a scene of gorgeous splendour, re- 
minding the beholder of the descriptions in 
the “ Arabian Tales,” and almost realizing the 
wildest visions of the poet’s brain, yet totally 
destroying al] the natural loveliness of the 
place. The sketch of Beau Ideal Villa, 
pointing out the comforts and luxuries re- 
quired to form a complete villa, in the mod- 
ern taste, for a country gentleman of inde- 
pendent fortune, is an excellent idea, well 
executed. It is evidently written quite con 
amore. 


Piozziana ; or, Recollections of the late Mrs. 
Piozzi. With Remarks, by a Friend. 8vo. 
We are afraid the public in general will 

feel little interest in this gossip and tittle- 

tattle. Mrs, Piozzi has long filled all the 
space she was ever entitled to in the litera- 
ture of the age to which she belonged; and 
we are perfectly sure these Piozziana 
will add nothing to her fame,—in fact, they 
tell us nothing that we care to inquire about. 

We read the pages before us as we remem- 

ber once to have read the letters of the cele- 

brated John Wilkes, published after his 
death,—we were just enough interested to 
go on; but it was the interest of expecta- 
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tion, which was extinguished, however, long 
before we arrived at the last page. The 
writer is, we doubt not, a very respectable 
old gentleman, who, before the waning of 
his faculties, had some pretensions to litera- 
ry taste, and a general acquaintance with 
the literature that was in vogue some fifty 
years ago. Those who, Jike himself, may 
be now lingering like shadows on this side 
the Styx, may perhaps wile away their 
time by turning over the leaves of his Pioz- 
ziana ; and this, we fear, is all we can ven- 
ture to promise him. 


The trade of Banking in England ; embrac- 
ing the Substance of the Evidence taken before 
the Secret Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, “ane and arranged under appropriate 
heads. Together with a Summary of the Law 
applicable to the Bank of England, to private 
Banks of Issue, and Joint-Stock Banking 
Companies ; to which are added, an Appendix 
and Index. By Michael J. Quin, Esq., of 
Lincoln’s Inn, Barrister-at-Law. 

This elaborate and very seasonable vol- 
ume is appropriately inscribed to the Lord 
Chancellor. Its merits can, however, be 
appreciated by that portion of the public 
who are deeply and practically interested in 
the subjects of which it treats. The title 
comprehensively announces its multifarious 
contents, but the whole plan and object are 
detailed in the preface, in which the writer 
informs us, that he has endeavoured, in the 
first place, to give a general view of the 
—_ privileges, and functions of the Bank 
of England ; the mode in which its business 
is conducted; and of the character which it 
has acquired amongst those persons in Lon- 
don who, from their own experience, are 
peculiarly competent to bear testimony to 
the true nature of its operations. But we 
cannot do better than allow him to speak in 
his own person, assuring our readers, that, 
as far as we are able to judge, Mr. Quin has, 
with much industry and talent, furnished all 
the information on the subject of banking 
which the exigencies of the times seem to 
demand :— 

“T have proceeded,” he continues, “to treat of 
its branch banks recently established in different 
ery of the country, collecting from the evidence 
aid before the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, such information as might enable the public 
to judge of the value of those institutions. 
Considering the Bank and its branches then, in 
one point of view, I have traced out its actual con- 
dition as to capital, liabilities, and annual profits, 
from the accounts which were rendered to the 
Committee. As no similar returns were ever 
before communicated by the Bank, the real state 
of that Corporation can now be examined, for 
the first time, upon the faith of documeuts of an 
authentic description, and in which everything 
connected with the concerns of the Company is 
disclosed without reserve. 

“Decided differences of opinion prevailed 
amongst several of the witnesses who appeared 
before the Committee, with respect to the fluctu- 
ations which from time to time have taken place 
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inthe currency. I fouud it necessary, therefore, 
to attempt to clear away the obscurities by which 
that subject has been heretofore surrounded ; an 
1 hope, that with the assistance of the practical 
knowledge relating to it which abounds in the 
Minutes of mesonee, £ a rg SS as in sn 

ifying a topic which theorists reviously 
me » lh v nintelligible, ° 

“In order to prepare the reader for this dis- 
cussion, I have touched on the nature of the 
foreign exchanges—a theme also hitherto fruitful 
of perplexity to all persons who have not an imme- 
diate interest in their variations, and a practical 
acquaintance with the causes that elevate or 
depress them in the course of trade. If the reader 

with me through these explanations, I trust 
that he will then be enabled to judge how far the 
management of the Bank is chargeable with 
producing contractions or enlargements of the 
circulation to the prejudice of the community, 
and whether any system of bankiug can be de- 
vised by which such alternations can for the 
future be prevented. 

“The lessons afforded to the country by the 
catastrophe of 1225 are next alluded to, as well 
as the extent to which the Bank has profited 
by those serious and providential admonitions. 
The whole of the objections which have been 
made to its system of management, and the 
answer given to those objections, on the part of the 
Bank, are then exhibited, in order that the reader 
may decide for himself between conflicting opin- 
ions, arguments, and statements of facts, on which 
side the truth is probably to be found. 

“ As the inquiry now pending in Parliament 
extends to private and joint-stock banks, the 
evidence with respect to those establishments is 
condensed in successive chapters ; and they will, 
perhaps, be found, in connexion with those which 
precede them, to disclose a more complete view 
of the banking trade in this country than it was 
possible for any one writer to collect, without 
access to the valuable evidence lately published 
by order of the House of Commons. The im- 
provements proposed by several witnesses with 
respect to the banking system are next drawn out 
from the mass of questions and answers; and I 
have presumed to conclude the first part of this 
work with such observations as occurred to me 
upon a careful and impartial consideration of the 
whole subject. 

“References having been made in many pas- 
sages of the evidence to the present state of the 
law upon several points connected with banking, 
I deemed it convienent to add, in a Second Part, 
a summary of all the more important statutes 
which relate either to the Bank of England, to 
private banks of issue, or joint-stock banking 
companies. In the Appendix will be found an 
account of the principal foreign banks, and of 
those of Ireland and Scotland; and also a series 
of useful tables compiled, at my request, by Mr. 
Keppel, one of the most accurate accountants in 
the city of London. I wish I were at liberty to 
mention the names of two other gentlemen, of 
great commercial experience and high character, 
who have done me the favour to revise this vol- 
ume in its progress through the press. If upon 
the subject of which it treats it have any 
pretensions to authority, I owe it entirely to their 
suggestions, and to the kind vigilance with which 
they have preserved me from falling into material 
errors. 


Compendium of Modern Geography. By 
Rev. Alexander Stewart. 3d Edition. 
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pressed their approbation of this little work. 
It is extremely well arranged and very 
neatly got up. We think it unquestionably 
superior to either Goldsmith’s or Guy’s, 
though that is not saying much in its favour. 
Our principal doubt is about the manner in 
which it is to be used; if to be committed 
to memory at so many sentences per day, 
we think the learning it and the not learn- 
ing it at all would be nearly equal in utility. 
A more miserable plan of teaching geogra- 
phy was never devised than that of making 
the pupil learn by heart a shapeless mass of 
facts about the population, language, man- 
ners, religion, &c, of every country as they 
are found in the geography-book, and 
scarcely ever looking upon a map. The 
thorough study of maps is the sine qué non 
in elementary geography. After he knows 
a map or two by heart, then the perusal of 
such & work as this, and of narratives of 
voyages and travels, becomes really service- 
able to him. Experience has proved the 
utility of this plan of proceeding. 


The Producing Man’s Companion ; an Ess 
on the Present State of Society, Moral, Politi- 
cal, and Physical, in England ; with the best 
Meang of Providing for the Poor, and those 


Classes of Operatives who may be suddenly 
thrown out of their re Employments by 
the Substitution of new Inventions. By Junius 


Redivivus. 12mo. 2nd Edition. 

It is not easy to exaggerate the number 
and magnitude of the evils which its present 
institutions inflict upon the great body of 
society. The remains of feudal injustice 
and oppression ; the pernicious operation of 
bad laws, made for the exclusive benefit of 
the rich, and the mal-administration of good 
ones, which increases the misery they were 
intended to alleviate among the poor; to- 
gether with the rapid advance of intellect, 
and the improvement and application of 
science to the great business of trade and 
commerce, all seem to be rapidly eT 
on a crisis when some great and radic 
change may be expected. There are some 
writers who, with sobriety and good sense, 
suggest remedies that are practical; and 
though we do not subscribe to all the doc- 
trines advanced by Junius Redivivus, it is 
impossible to deny him the praise of benevo- 
lent intentions and vigorous powers. He is 
an accomplished and remarkable man, and 
in verse and prose possesses very remarka- 
ble faculties. 


The Modern Cymon. 
M. Paul de Kock. 
We have perused these two volumes with 

considerable pleasure and amusement. The 

exhibit a very faithful picture of Frenc 
manner and society, and the characters are 
without exception drawn with inimitable 


From the French of 





We are happy in adding our testimony to 
that of the many journalists who have ex- 


fidelity and humour. The idea of the pub- 
lishers in getting up this translation was, to 








give the English public an opportunity of 
judging of the merits of one of the most 
celebrated French novelists, divested of the 
impurities in which he is too apt to indulge. 
These. impurities would here be a great ob- 
jection to a work, but our neighbours on the 
othier side of the water are not so scrupulous. 
De Kock is. distinguished for his accurate 
knowledge of human nature in general, and 
his: skill in depicting individual instances of 
folly or absurdity. One great ‘objection to 
translations is, the difficulty of preserving 
the spirit of the original, and we may al- 
most go the length of saying, that to trans- 
late well, is as difficult as to write well. 
The present translator has fulfilled his task 
with ability, and therefore the reader who 
has not perused the original will not, as in 
ordinary circumstances, have to regret the 
loss of the spirit of the original. As the 
present work is likely to be very successful, 
other novels of the same author are, we hear, 
in the course of translations ; and we under- 
stand that one of them, which possesses 
peculiar interest, has been prepared from 
the French, by Mr. C. Clyatt, and will short- 
ly be published. 


Charterhouse Prize Eerie, from. 1814 
to 1832. 

This:is a.proud monument to the institu- 
tion whose name it bears. Of course the 
exercises are of various merits, but they are 
all worthy of a place in a publication de- 
cigned to do honour to the masters and pu- 
pils of the Charterhouse. We recommend 
that the present volume should commence a 
series to be published at the intervals of two 
orthree years; this will prove a useful stim- 
ulus to the emulation of the youthful as- 
pirants for literary distinctions. 

Some of these exercises are of such 
promise—both as to vigorous conception 
and classical: execution—that we shall be 
disappointed if the names appended to them 
in.a few years are not pronounced with ad- 
miration and delight at the bar and in the 
senate. We think we discern two or three 
embryo poets and orators. 


THE DRAMA. 


It is asad and sorrowful task, in these days of 
reform, to go on recording from month to month, 
and almost from year to year, the abundant want 
of everything like dramatic excellence. Trans- 
lations and dansures ring the changes at both 
houses, with an occasional variety afforded by 
the illness or versatility of Mr. Kean’s health or 
judgment, or the introduction of a farce, for 
which, when it is good, we have learned to be ex- 
ceedingly grateful. At 

Drury Lane—we have had a very pleasing 
version of Auber’s charming ballet opera of Le 
Diew et la Bayad?re, brought out by the joint aid 
of Messrs. Bishop and Fitzball, under the new 
title ofthe Maid of Cashmere. The original 
story is one of considerable beauty, from that in- 
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exhaustible source of the extraordinary, the In- 
dian mythology. The-god Brama, in one of his in- 
carnations, meets with very indifferent treatment 
from the inhabitants of the city of Cashmere, 
from whence he is driven by the police. ‘lhe 
only one ready to take pity upon his abject for- 
tune and condition is a dancing-girl, a profession 
always despised in India. She flies with him to 
her hut, conceals him there, and becomes enam- 
oured. Her sister, who has the gift of song, by 
her harmony diverts the attentions of Brama 
from the dancing-girl to herself: this causes them 
to display their respective powers. In conclusion, 
the dancing-girl is seized by the authorities of 
Cashmere, an demned to be burnt. She is 
placed upon the pile: it is fired; the god Brama 
becomes revealed, and her apotheosis ensues. 

Mademoiselle Duvernay was as near perfection 
as possible ; and, while bringing Taglioni to our 
remembrauce in some of the movements, did not 
lose by the comparison. Miss Bett’s singing-girl 
was like all she does—excellent, without superior- 
ity. We hearthat Mrs. Wood refased the part; 
why, we cannot tell. Mr. Wood improved in this 
character, and we are glad of it, for it was needed. 
He is less woody than usual, both in his singing 
and acting. 








A Miss Duff, formerly a pupil of the Academy 
of Music, has played occasionally Madame de 
Meric’s réle in our old favourite Don Juan. She 
is at present an unequal singer, but promises 
well.—Mr. Martin progresses in Leporello. 
There is mach to applaud in a new actor’s making 
so successful a debut ina part by no means easy.— 
Mr. Barnard has appeared in his own play of The 
Nervous Man,—and a nervous undertaking it 
must have been for one so unaccustomed to pub- 
lic performance. He was driven to it; and we 
consequently do not feel called upon to criticise 
his performance, as we should have done had 
he been a volunteer. He is one of the victims to 
the unjust theatrical system, against which we 
have so frequently raised our voice. Others are 
reaping the harvest his abilities sowed ; for his 
farce was, with one late exception at the other 
house, the best of the season. Drury Lane has 
also been so good as gratuitously to announce Mr. 
Kean’s appearance at Covent Garden! We were 

epared for almost any absurdity in that quarter; 
Dut this almost surpassed our belief. 





Covent GarpEen.—The novel upon which 
Mr. Planchée’s new play is founded has been dra- 
matized in Paris ; and we would remind Mr. La 
Porte, that much as we admire the internal ar- 
rangements of the French theatres, we do not ad- 
mire the constant grafting of French plays upon 
the English stage. The. plot of Reputation, or 
the State Secret, is almost too difficult for us to 
unravel, but we will try. Otto, Count of Splu- 
gen, (Warde) is secretly married to the Princess 

rederica, (Miss Taylor) sister to the Landgrave 
(G. Bennett.) He likewise holds the post of 

rime minister, and being of steady and sedate 
habits, his absence from a court festival is re- 
marked, and commented on by the prince and his 
courtiers. A bet is made that he is engaged in 
an affair of gallantry, and they break up for the 
purpose of discovering him, and determining the 
wager. He is ona secret visit to his bride, but is in- 
tercepted by the Chamberlain soggy his way 
home, and, to prevent any suspicion, he feigns to 
have been engaged in an amour with a lowly 
maiden, Helena (Miss Tree), whose name he ac- 
cidentally becomes acquainted with through the 
boy, Fritz (Miss Poole). This slander spreads 
abroad, and the loss of reputation to Helena is 
the consequence; her brother Hugo (Mr. C. 
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Kean), maddened at the reproach, sets himself to 
discover and punish the offender. This he is ena- 
bled to do through the agency of Fritz, and imme- 
diately he seeks the presence of Otto, and de- 
mands of him the public assurance of his sister’s 
innocence. He receives every satisfaction from 
the Count, but his public acknowledgment of 
where he spent his time, and which would give a 
clue to the developement of the State Secret. 
Dissatisfied with this determination, Hugo is re- 
solved upon revenge, and associates himself with 
a conspiracy formed against the state. As agent 
of the conspirators he is introduced as a spy into 
the bed-chamber of the Princess, there becomes 
acquainted with the secret, which he uses as an 
instrument to obtain the public avowal from the 
Count. Doubting the faith of the Count, he steals 
a note from the Princess’s chamber, which dis- 
closes her marriage, and this note he gives to An- 
selm (Haines) the lover of Helena. The Land- 
grave is wounded in a scuffle with Anselm, and 
obtains ssion of the document. The whole 
of the dramatis persone are brought together in 
the last scene; the Landgrave half dead, half 
drunk, dooms his sister and the Count to the axe, 
which awaits but the signal of another cup to de- 
scend upon her neck. The fatal wine cup is at 
his lips; but, as in the Critic, death stops him 
short. The lady descends from the scaffold to 
ascend the throne. This is but an imperfect 
sketch, but sufficient, we trust, to give our read- 
ers a general idea of the subject. 

We have good reason to believe that drama- 
tizing this story was in a great degree forced up- 
on Mr. Planchee; and, truth to say, he affords us 
more amusement in the general way than any of 
our play wrights. He has a sort of epigrammati- 
cal manner of turning his short pieces, which 
renders them piquant and entertaining; and 
though his style lacks finish, it is never deficient 
in point ; this is more than we can say in gene- 
ral, and if we cannot award the laurel, which be- 
longs only to the genuine dramatist, we cannot 
but praise his fertility and industry. 

The drama possesses the merit of striking situ- 
ations, qualities readily acknowledged, and more 
highly appreciated, in the present times than of 
old; and had these been supported by language 
having some approach to poetry, and acting hav- 
ing some relation to it, its success might probably 
have not been so transient as under its present 
circumstances it is likely to be. Mr. C. Kean 
was intfusted with the part of Hugo, and fully 
confirmed us in those dindventeguens opinions 
we had before hazarded as to his powers. Mr. 
Warde, as Count Otho the minister, acted ex- 
tremely well; his delineation of the character 
was well conceived, and the result of considera- 
ble study and reflection. Miss E. Tree, without 
any opportunity of displaying her talents, did as 
she always does, what the author sets down for 
her, well. Miss Taylor neither in look, manners, 
nor actions, displayed any thing of the princess. 
Mr. G. Bennett, aches defend us from again 
witnessing Mr. G. Bennett’s drinking and dying 
exit. It was solemnly ludicrous. Mr. Abbott’s 
forced pleasantry and new suit, must only be mat- 
ters of record, not of comment. Mr. Haines is 
much misplaced in the character of Anselm. We 
must confess that the curtain descended amid 
shouts of applause, and thus write our own con- 
demnation—it is even so; we only wish that to 
prevent unnecessary interruption, some judicious 
servant of the theatre was placed in the orches- 
tra, to give the time by a motion of his hand. 
When shouts of tremendous applause should 
mount to the regions on high—secure of their 
sending back the echo of “ the most sweet voices” 
of “ the people.” 
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We are glad to welcome Mr. Hacket, an Amer- 
ican, on our English boards ; a grain of his real 
talent will have more effect in blowing away the 
bushels of light chaff which have been written on 
the subject of the Uui' ed States and their inhabi- 
tants, by empty-headed and empty-pocketed _indi- 
viduals, than any attempt to set matters right 
which should emanate from those less prejudic 
and better informed on the subject. Varying in cli- 
mate and productions, with thousands of miles of 
sea-coast, it is no wonder that the creature, man, 
exhibits various peculiarities in this mighty 
union. 

Though last, not least, we have to notice Mr, 
Poole’s clever Nabob for an Hour ; the materials 
for the plot, have nothing in themselves of a 
particularly novel nature; but the whole is so 
skilfully worked out—and so cleverly managed, 
that it excites the genuine mirth of the audience, 
and deserves the “run” it is likely to obtain ; 
the dialogue is polished and sparkling—the points 
good—and the acting above all praise. Bartle 
as the Nabob, the inimitable Keeley as Dic 
Dumpey, and his intelligent, vixenish wife as 
Nancy Scraggs, were the triumphant pillars of the 
performance. Nezt to Miss Kelly, we have no 
such actress in that peculiar line, as Mrs. Keeley. 
She identifies herself to perfection with the per- 
son whose name she bears; and never suflers the 
audience to remember that she is only acting a 
part until the curtain drops. She moreover dress- 
es the character and not herself. She would 
never have done what pretty Miss Sidney did the 
other night in the Merchant of Venice, display a 
Parisian bonnet on the head of a Venetian lady. 
She is earnest, attentive, and industrious, and 
reaps her meed of fame and profit accordingly. 


PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya InstiruTion.—At a recent meeting, 
Mr. Faraday delivered a lecture on the practical 
prevention of dry-rot. After adverting to the 
extensive decay of wood in ships, houses, and 
other structures of that material, involving a loss 
of such magnitude as to have excited almost uni- 
versal search after a remedy, Mr. Faraday said he 
would pass by all propositions for its prevention, 
except that one absolutely introduced by Mr. Ky- 
an, and to which the lecturer had paid particular 
attention. The process is now largely in use. 
The wood, prior to its application, is imme 
in a solution of corrosivé sublimate ; in the course 
of a week a load of it is found to have absorbed 
five gallons of solution; at the end of that time it 
is removed, and shortly after becomes fit for 
building. The preservative powers of corrosive 
sublimate in furs, stuffed birds, anatomical speci- 
mens, &c.,are well known; and those which it 
exerts over wood seem not to be less decisive, 
and far more useful.—Pieces of timber thus pre- 

ared were put into a fungus-pit at Woolwich 

or three years, and at that time taken out per- 
fectly sound. Canvass and calico, treated in a 
similar manner, were also found to be preserved 
from mildew or decay. Mr. Faraday’s suspicions 
appear to have been excited not so much as re- 
garded the preservative power of the process, but 
the healthiness of the wood, canvass, &c., im- 
pregnated by it, and he required that such pre- 
pared materials should be thoroughly washed, and 
then submitted to a test for proving the power of 
resisting decay. He found, after calico and can- 
vass had been washed in water, until-all the solu- 
tion which that fluid could remove had disappear- 





ed (mercury was still present), such prepared ma- 
terials were preserved in a damp cellar, while the 
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unprepared went rapidly to decay. Having as- 
certained this combined state of the mercurial 
preparation, Mr. Faraday expressed his opinion 
tWat the organic substances could be well preserv- 
ed by it without deriving any unwholesome quali- 
ty to deteriorate their application. 

Mr. Faraday has also delivered a lecture on the 
velocity and nature of the electric discharge. 
This subject was taken up for Mr. Wheatstone, 
as forming part of a serious investigations into 
which he bees entered relative to the nature of the 
impressions produced by light on the organs of 
vision. The object is to ascertain whether the 
time pied by the passage of the electric spark 
is appreciable; if it be, then the existence of an 
electric fiuid, or of two fluids, and the direction of 
the passage, may be determined. When a bright 
object passes very rapidly before the eye, the re- 
tention of the impression upon the nerve makes 
the object appear as a line. The lines of light 
from a cutler’s wheel, when in motion, prove this 
effect. Mr. Wheatstone’s object is to make elec- 
tric sparks pass in a certain direction, but while 
so passing to give them motion sideways ; in which 
case, if they occupy a portion of time in their di- 
rect course at all comparable to that which could 
be impressed upon them laterally, they would ap- 
pear as oblique, and the obliquity being either in 
one direction or another, would indicate the pas- 
sage between the two conductors. After some 
trials, Mr. W. gave up the idea of making the 
balls, between which the sparks were passing, 
traverse laterally, and subtituted a rapidly re- 
volving mirror, inclined at an angle greater or 
smaller to the axis of rotation. In such a mirror, 
images travel with extreme velocity through a 
very large circle; and it isthe combination of this 
velocity with that of the electric spark which is 
looked to as affording hopes of observing a sensi- 
ble deviation in the course of the spark. Not- 
withstanding the extreme character of this test, 
the time occupied by the transit of electricity did 
not become sensible. Hence its velocity must be 
almost infinite. Many other beautiful applica- 
tions of the revolving mirror were then shown. 
By it sparks, which appeared perfectly continu- 
ous, were shown to be intermitting ; in fact, no 
luminous rye ame produced by common elec- 
tricity could be found which was constant i. e., 
which did not intermit. On the contrary, the 
spark from the voltaic battery appeared to be 
constant, 7. e, produced by a continuous current. 








Tue Navat ayy Mivitary LipRary AND 
Museum.—This establishinent (now consisting of 
three thousand and twenty members, amongst 
whom will be found officers of the highest rank 
and talent in the United Service) has for its ob- 
ject the formation of a Repository for every thin 
connected with the professional art, science, an 
natural history. The importance and general ad- 
vantage of such an institution may be gathered 
from the interest it has created in the military and 
naval circles, and from the almost unprecedented 
support it has received. The second Annual Re- 
port is before us, by which we find that the Gov- 
ernment have afforded the society their protec- 
tion—considering. very justly, that it is a national 
undertaking, and likely to be highly beneficial to 
the country, and therefore deserving of their sup- 
port. The report states that— 

“ While liberal contributions of books, charts, 
maps, plans, models, objects of natural history, 
and specimens of art, from all quarters of the 
world continue to pour in from the widely-dis- 

rsed members and friends of the institution, it 
18 very gratifying to us to announce to the meeting 
and the ganerous contributors, that his Majesty’s 
Govenment, at the express instance of our Most 


Varieties. 








Gracious Sovereign, and with a due consideration 
of the public utility and benefit likoly to result 
from our establishment, have been pleased to 
grant it the use of a more spacious building, situ- 
ted in Scotland Yard, Whitehall. 

“The very valuable donations which have 
been presented, and of which the printed list gives 
a full account, will no Jonger remain unpacked, or 
crowded together as they have hitherto been in 
two or three diminutive apartments, but will ve: 
soon, we trust, be scienti _ classed, arranged, 
and fully displayed, so as to fulfil the objects of 
the Institution, by enabling the members to have 
full and easy access to every part of the collec- 
tion. 

‘“« The house which has been placed at our dis- 
posal, and of which possession has been very re- 
cently obtained, is not in a sufficient state of re- 
pair; although it contains space enough within 
its walls for the present purposes of the institu- 
tion, r that space was so inconveniently ar- 
ranged, that it would have been impossible to 
have derived full advantage from it without con- 
siderable alterations and repairs. G. L. Taylor, 
Esq., Civil Architect to the Admiralty, has the 
superintendence of these repairs, being responsi- 
ble, not J to your Council, but also to the 
Board of Works, to whom it was necessary to 
submit the plans of such alterations as were 
deemed necessary. 

“ The Council have sanctioned a contract with 
Mr. Baker for the sum of 18301.; and the work, 
which may reasonably be expected to be complet- 
ed in three months, is now in progress. This 
estimate includes builder’s work alone. The 
internal fittings will also require a considerable 
sum. But our funds are in so flourishing a state, 
as to enable us to do all that will be immediately 
required. 

‘Tn the plan for the requisite accommodation, 
the attention of the Council has, in the first place, 
been directed to three eer divisions, com- 
prising the Library, the Model Room, and the 
collection of Specimens, illustrative of Natural 
History and of the Arts; these, as we proceed, 
will anes admit of many subdivisions: in ad- 
dition to these main points, our attention has 
been directed to a proper apartment for the de- 
livery of lectures, for the advancement of science, 
as relates to the two great arms of the nation’s 
strength. the Naval and Military Services. Our 
printed list already shows names of professors too 
well known to need comment; to these we may 
look for that stimulus to our progress which their 
aid is sure to give. Under such auspices, those of 
our members who have made discoveries which 
relate to our professions, will have the means of 
their explaining them.” 


VARIETIES. 


St. Alban’s Abbey.—We are rejoiced to find 
that the question of the restoration of St. Alban’s 
Abbey is rapidly gaining on the attention of the 
public. The edifice is a noble specimen of sacred 
architecture, and is mixed up with so many stir- 
ring historical associations, is of such vast antiqui- 
ty, and presents so many attractive features to 
the eye of taste, that to suffer it to remain in its 
present dilapidated state, would be an act of 
Gothic barbarism unworthy of this age of intel- 
lectual refinement We need not inform our 
readers that St. Alban’s Abbey is just now in the 
last stage of decay. The hand of time has so 
heavily pressed upon it, that rafter and roof, tower 
and buttress, have been each and all dropping 
daily piece-meal to earth; and would ere this 
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have been destroyed, but for the fine feelings of a 
Verulam, worthy of his title and descent, and 
other noble and scientific personages, who have 
step forward to save the structure from im- 
pending ruin. : 

For the date of the foundation of the venerable 
fane we must, we believe, go back to the earliest 
periods of English history. Its old walls have rung 
to the shouts of the people for the victories of 
Cressy—of Poictiers—of Agincourt—and been 

ced by the presence of an Elizabeth and a Bur- 
feigh, when they offered up their thanksgivings 
for the defeat of the Spanish Armada. Surely an 
edifice thus associated with our dearest and 
proudest recollections, and on which no English- 
man can gaze without feeling his heart beat 
quicker at the sight, should not be suffered to fall, 
unnoticed ; to decay, as though it were a mushroom, 
Regent-street structure of yesterday! Its very 
aspect—majestic in ruin—impresses veneration 
on the mind; it is history appealing to the eyes 
as well as to the thought; it is tLe past challeng- 
ing the consideration of the present. To wrest 
the revered fabric from decay, and make even 
Time himself let go his hold for a season, on its 
“fair proportions,” is an act worthy of a nation 
which holds it as an axiom, that there are other 
things in life worth considering beyond the mere 
vulgar accumulation of wealth. Our readers will 
be pleased to find that the subscription is going 
on favourably, and the repairs, under the judicious 
and ical manag t of Mr. Cottingham, 
are considerably advanced. Let the public, how- 
ever, bear in mind, that the amount of subscrip- 
tions still requires increasing, and that, even as a 
matter of choice, a large number of subscribers, 
each presenting a small sum, is more desirable 
than a short list of names, each contributing a 
munificent donation. If there is any work of 
taste, mingled with holier feelings and ennobling 
associations, which ought to be the work of a 
union of all classes of society, surely an instance 
must be found in the restoration of such a temple 
as St. Alban’s Abbey. 





British Museum.—The accounts of this estab- 
lishment have been laid upon the table of the 
House of Commons. The balance in hand, De- 
cember 1831, was 4,7521. The Parliamentary 
grant was 16,9221. which, with other sums from 
property belonging to the trustees, and 1481. re- 
ceived for the sale of the Synopsis, and other Mu- 
seum publications, make the total receipts amount 
to 23,1701. for the year 1832. The payments for 
the same year are 18,572I., thus leaving a surplus 
in hand of 6,5981. The salaries of the officers 
amounted to 2,7421., and 4,9501. is paid for extra 
services ; 3,675l. is paid to servants and attend- 
ants, 4391, for rent and taxes, 1,032. for purchase 
of books, and 8531. for purchase of manuscripts. 
The expenditure for the current year is estimated 
at 16,8441. The number of persons who were ad- 
mitted to view the British Museum and to the 
Reading Rooms has wonderfully increased of late 
years. In 1826, 79,131 were admitted; in 1327, 
81,228 ; 1828, 68,101; 1829, 71,336 ; 1830, 99,112; 
1831, 147,896. About 1,950 visited the Reading 
Rooms in 1810; 8,820, in 1820; and 46,800, in 
1832, The days of public admission to the Mu- 
seum are Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 
from ten till four. 


Saving Banks.—Deposited, from Jan. 28, 1832, 
to the latest period the return can be made, 761,- 
3681.; drawn for in the same period, 1,264,1181. 
7s. 7d. The months in which the sums were 
principally drawn out were April, May, June, and 
July, last year, the crisis of the Reform Bill. In 
June, the amount taken out was 368,9761. 19s. 3d., 





and it was during that month the smallest sum, 
25,5151. was paid in of the whole period. 


Crime.—The number of persons charged with 
criminal offences, in 1832, was 20,829 ; committed 
for trial, males, 17,486; females, 3,343—20,829. 
Of these there were convicted, 14,947 ; acquitted, 
3,716; against whom no bills were found and not 
prosecuted, 2,166. Ofthose convicted, 1,449 were 
sentenced to death; and the remainder big ancy 
ed for various terms, imprisoned, or ed, 
&c.; only 54 were, however, executed. 





London University——At a general meeting of 
proprietors, recently held, it was stated, that the 
original capital, 158,882I., arising from shares and 
donations, had been sunk, and a debt incurred of 
2,9461., which debt would, from the excess of ex- 
penditure over probable income, be increased by 
the end of October to 3,7151. 





New Southern Continent.—The “ Literary Ga- 
zette” states, that an immense tract of land had 
been discovered by a whaler in the Antarctic 
Ocean. It is about latitude 67 degrees, and near- 
ly due south of the Cape of Good Hope. 





Astronomical Notice.—The second disappear- 
ance of the ring of Saturn will take place on Aprik 
28, and its visible breadth will “nea | diminish 
until that time, affording the lovers of practical 
astronomy a fine opportunity of trying their teles- 
copes in three essential qualities of defining, illu- 
minating, and magnifying power. The plane of 
the ring will pass the earth on the 10th of June, 
and after that time it will ——s increase in 
its apparent breadth in the ratio of little more 
than 1-100 part of a second in twenty-four hours. 
The northern side of the ring will then continue 
visible until the next conjunction of its plane 
with the earth and sun, which will include a pe- 
riod of nearly fifteen years. 


Navy Estimates.—In the Navy Estimates for 
the year 1833-4, under the head of wages, there 
is a reduction of upwards of 2000/.—under that 
of victuals of 24,0001. ; in the expenses of the Ad- 
miralty Office there is a reduction of 17,0001.; in 
the Navy Pay Office of more than 3000/. ;, in his 
Majesty’s establishments at home of 50001. ; in the 
foreign establishments of about 35001.; in wages 
to artificers of 33,0001. in the home, and 11,0001. 
in the foreign branch; in the naval stores of 
54,0001. ; in new works of about 44,0001. ; and in 
the miscellaneous services of 70001.; the total 
amount of the estimates for the effective service 
of 1833-4 being 2,713,4311.; and that for the year 
that is past, 1832-3, being 2,910,306l., exhibiting 
a total saving of no less a sum than that of 196,8751. 





Poor Rates.—In the year ending March 25, 
1832, there was levied in England for poor-rates 
8,255,3151. 12s., out of which there was expended 
for the relief of the poor 6,731,1311. 10s. There 
was an increase of three per cent. on the average 
of England compared with the rates of the pre- 
ceding year. The number of select vestries en- 
gaged in these levies was 2,234; the number of 
assistant overseers was 3,134; employed in rep» ir 
of roads, 51,705: paid from poor-rates for such ja- 
bour, 261,4651. 8s.; employed in other parish 
work, 17,390; paid for such work, 88,2571. 7s. 
In Wales, the total sum expended was 367,6041, 
12s., and the increase per cent. is double that in 
England, being six; employed on roads, 1,131; 
paid for their labour, 3,354. 17s. 


Convicts.—The expenses of the convict estab- 
lishment in England from Jan. 1 to June 30, 1832, 
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was 34,1691. 18s. 2d., and the total earnings 23,- 
2871. 9s. The expense of the Bermuda establish- 
ment for the half year ending Dec. 31, 1831, was 
9,4721. 138. 9d. ; earnings of the convicts, 13,5641. 
4s. Onthe Ist of Jan., 1832, there were 4,139 
prisoners on board the hulks in England ; since 
which there have been received at the several 
depéts 4,712, including 85 from Bermuda. Of 
these 3,877 have been transported to New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land; 120to Bermuda ; 
690 discharged by pardon and expiration of sen- 
tence; 4 escaped ; 652 died (of which 110 from 
cholera) ; and 3,898 remained in the hulks in 
England, Jan. Ist, 1833. For the last half-year 
the expenses in England were 34,8111. 9d.; the 
earnings 25,3661. 18s. 6d. For the first half-year 
of 1832 the expense at Bermuda was 8,764l. 14s. 
4d.; the earnings 13,0431. 





Lunatics.—By an official account just published, 
it appears that there are now under the care of 
the Lord Chancellor, 393 lunatics; that the al- 
lowance for their annual maintenance is 134,9991. 
17s. 2d.; and that the value of their estates is 
253,4431, 2s. 3d. 


= 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


Hemlock and Henbane.—The base of Hemlock 
is an oapelc salt which opens an entirely novel 
series of these highly interesting organic substan- 
ces, for it is volatile, and similar to a volatile oil 
The peculiar qualities of this substance, both in- 
trinsically and when brought into combination 
with an its rapidly changeable character, and 
the brilliant play of colours which it exhibits 
whilst undergoing change, render it one of the 
most interesting productions in organic chemistry. 
Its poison is of the deadliest description. The 
sanillont quantity, applied inwardly, produces 
i and one or two grains are sufficient to 

ill the largest animal. Another of Professor 
Geiger’s late discoveries is the active principle 
of henbane (atropin) ; its base is likewise an or- 
ganic salt, but it is tenacious, admits of being re- 
duced to a crystal, forms a crystalline salt with 
acids, like hemlock, and has a disagreeable smell, 
though it is not volatile, unless it be subjected to 
decomposition. Its poison is quite as deadly as 
that of the former, but exhibits dissimilar appear- 
ances, and is not so rapid in its effects. Animals, 
where even aminute dose is administered, become 
languid, cannot stand upon their legs, are attack- 
ed by convulsions, and die within six hours. The 
effect of this poison in dilating the pupil of the eye 
is extremely remarkable. The minutest portion 
of it, when applied to the eye of a cat, produces a 
dilation of the pupil for the next four and twenty 
hours ; and the hundredth part of a grain prolongs 
the appearance for the next seven or eight days, 
besides inducting other singular symptoms of poi- 
soning.— Heidelberg Journal. 


The Chinese Method o agating Fruit 
Trees b Mbecission The fies, ee of 
raising fruit-trees from seeds, or from grafts, as is 
the custom in Europe, have adopted the following 
method of increasing them :— 

They select a tree of that species which they 
wish to propagate, and fix upon such a branch as 
will least injure or disfigure the tree by its remov- 
al. Round the branch, and as near as they can 
conveniently to its junction with the trunk, they 
wind a rope, made of straw, besmeared with cow- 
dung until a ball is formed, five or six times the 
diameter of the branch. This is intended as a 
bed into which the young roots may shoot. Havy- 
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ing performed this part of the operation, they im- 
pa iy under the ball, divide the a ag aa 
to the wood for nearly two-thirds of the circum- 
ference of the branch. A cocoa-nut shell, or 
small pot, is then hung over the ball, with a hole 
in its at hed so small that water put into it will 
fall only in drops. By this the rope is kept con- 
tinually moist. During three succeeding weeks 
nothing farther is required, except to supply the 
vessel with water. At the expiration of that pe- 
riod one-third of the remaining bark is cut off, 
and the former incision is carried considerably 
deeper into the wood, as by this time it is expect- 
ed that some roots have struck into the rope, and 
are giving their assistance in support of the 
branch. : 

After a similar period the operation is repeated, 
and, in about two months from the commence- 
ment of the process, the roots may generally be 
seen intersecting each other on the surface of the 
ball, which is a sign that they are sufficiently ad- 
vanced to admit of the separation of the branch 
from the tree. This is best done by sawing it off 
at the incision. Care must be taken that the 
rope, which by this time is nearly rotten, is not 
shaken by the motion. The branch is then plant- 
ed as a young tree. 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Jew One-Light Dry Gas Meter.—Mr. Samuel 
Clegg has recently invented one of this kind; it 
may be described thus :-— 

Two glass globes, one filled with alcohol, and all 
air excluded from the other, and joined togeth- 
er by an S-shaped pipe, and form an instrument 
resembling in power the differential thermome- 
ter of Leslie, from which it differs only in shape. 

This-little instrument indicates, with the most 
remarkable accuracy, the variation of temperature 
between its globes; so that if a stream of gas, 
cooler than that in which the instrument is made 
to revolve, be allowed to flow upon the upper 
bulb, it causes the spirit in the lower bulb to as- 
cend to the upper one in a time precisely corres- 
ponding with that in which the gas continues to 
discharge itself upon the bulb. 

If, then, a regular stream of air could, by any 
simple contrivance, be made to act upon the up- 
per bulb, the instrument would form an excellent 
time-piece. We shall proceed to describe the 
mechanism by which this thermometer is made 
applicable to the purpose of the most accurate 
gas meter. 

The S instrument, formed of its globes and 
connecting pipe, all of glass, is mounted upon an 
axis, and revolves freely on a bearing near each 
end. Toone extremity of the axis is fastened a 
detend, to each limb of which, and parallel with 
the axis, a wire is attached: these rest alternate- 
ly on a catch, and by their means the upper globe 
is sustained in its place, which is sufficiently out 
of the centre of gravity to let it fall whenever it 
is filled from the lower bulb. To the other ex- 
tremity of the axis is fastened acrank which gives 
motion to a train of wheel-work calculated to re- 
gister the number of revolutions performed by the 
globes during the space of half a year ; or, which 
is the same thing, the quantity of gas which has 
passed through the meter in that time. 

A very simple and efficacious contrivance for 
performing two important functions is the junc- 
tion of a beam and its wire; the one regulates 
the quantity of gas to be discharged on the upper 
globe, the other nearly shuts out the supply of 
gas, should the wire of the detend by any means 
be knocked off the catch. 
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The wire is fastened to the beam, which moves 
upon a centre so adjusted that it overhangs the 
wire of the detend. Before the detend can pass 
this wire in its revolution, it must push it side- 
ways, and by that means raise the end of the 
beam to the right of its centre. If the weight of 
the beam at this end be greater than at the other 
end, a resistance is offered to the wire at the end 
of the detend, and that in proportion to the weight 
raised; consequently, as that weight varies, so 
will the quantity of liquor in the upper bulb be 
more or less to overbalance that weight, of course 
requiring more or less time to raise the necessary 
quantity of alcohol into the superior globe, and 
this time is adjusted to the quantity of gas to be 
expended. 

At the heavy end of the beam is a small circular 
orifice, and in this beam, tag, Lge ¢ is a ball 
rather larger than that orifice. he action will 
be, that, when the wire of the detend is off its 
catch, the heavy end of the beam will fall until a 

ipe, accompanying it, rests on a pipe beneath. 

n that situation the heavy end of the beam is the 
lowest, and the ball will roll to that end till it falls 
into the orifice closing the only communication to 
the burner. ‘These pipes, coming in contact with 
every vibration of the globes, the beam must be of 
such length that the ball in its traverse will occu- 
py more time than the detend requires for half a 
revolution. The detend will then be on its catch 
before the ball can reach the orifice, and thus the 
exit for the gas and its passage to the burner 1s 
preserved. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


A New Poison.—We find, in “ The Repertory 
of Patent Inventions for March,” the following 
account of two new poisons, so deadly in their 
effects that prussic acid can scarcely now be con- 
sidered as the most potent of destroyers :—‘ Pro- 
fessor Geiger, of Heldelberg, whilst recently en- 
gaged in making chemical experiments, succeeded 
in establishing some remarkable illustrations of 
the active principle of hemlock. Its base is an 
organic salt, which opens an entirely novel series 
of these highly interesting organic substances, for 
it is volatile, and similar to a volatile oil. Its 
poison is of the deadliest description. The small- 
est quantity, applied inwardly, produces paralysis ; 
and one or two grains are sufficient to kill the 
largest animal. Another of Professor Geiger’s 
late discoveries is the active principle of henbane 
(atropin) ; its base is likewise an organic salt. 
Its poison is quite as deadly as that of the former, 
but exhibits dissimilar appearances, and is not so 
rapid in its effects. Animals, where even a mi- 
nute dose is administered, become languid, can- 
not stand upon their legs, are attacked by convul- 
sions, and die within six hours,” 





Copper in the Blood of Animals.—M. Sarzeau 
has confirmed what had been formerly observed 
by Vauquelin, that the blood of oxen contains a 
minute portion of copper, viz., one grain in each 
kilogram, or about a 15,000th part.—Recueil In- 
dustriel. 





Copper in Wheat.—M. Sarzeau has also dis- 
covered that the grain of wheat contains copper, 
rather more than four times as much as the blood 
of oxen: but the flour from the same wheat only 
contained half as much as the blood. Therefore 
it isin the bran, or outer portion of the grains, 
that the copper exists. He calculates that in 
France about 34,061 kilograms (75,000lbs.) are 
thus annually taken up from the soil —IJdem. 

M 





Foreign Varieties. 3il 


Copper in Bread.—In France the salts of cop- 
per have been used in the manufacture of inferior 
flour into bread. M. Kuhlman, on one occasion, 
even discovered a crystal of the salt in one of the 
rolls for making children’s pap. Its presence is 
detected by the prussiate of a Pet os 





Antiquarian Curiosity—A few weeks ago, 
while the workmen employed for the Preston 
Water Company were engaged near the Chapel 
Well, at Longridge, in replacing the soil over a 
water-course or conduit which they had construct- 
ed some feet under the surface of the ground— 
one of them found amongst the materials a stone 
axe, which from its antique gee might 
have been used in a remote age for domestic pur- 
poses, or as a battle-axe, or—should we speculate 
further—perhaps as an instrument wherewith to 
sacrifice animals or human beings on the altars 
of Druidical superstition. This singular weapon 
weighs about six pounds. It is about nine inches 
long, and is shaped like a common coal-axe, though 
owing to the more fragile nature of the material, 
it is necessarily of greater thickness and rotun- 
dity of shape. The back or hammer end is hem- 
me Bethy and the cutting or wedge end, which, 
if re! applied, would split a piece of deal, or 
cut a so inh substa-.ce, has a pretty sharp edge. 
The hole for the handle, which is round, is 14 
inch in diameter, it is placed five inches from the 
other, and appears to be ingéniously bored with a 
due regard to the advantageous use of the instru- 
ment, and the strength of the material. From 
the hole on each side there is a channel or hollow, 
which may probably have been considered’ orna- 
mental. The stone itself is of a hard and com- 


pact texture, and of a muddy green colour like. 


the stone with which great part of the streets of 
Edinburgh are paved. It is reasonable to suppose 
that neither iron nor maleable metals were known 
when this rude implement was made, and it be- 
comes a curious speculation how long the labourer 
was employed in its formation, and in the grind- 
ing out of the hole for the handle; the last opera- 
tion having probably been accomplished by the 
action of sand and water, applied by the tedious 
process of turning round a stick with the hand.— 
Preston Chronicle. 





Roman Remains.—As some men were remov- 
ing the soil for cellaring a new house about to be 
erected on the property of Mr. Eshelby, builder, 
situated near a aie out of York, on the right- 
hand side of the South road, about the depth of 
three feet from the surface, they came to what 
they supposed a curious drain, but which finally 
proved to be a Roman sepulchre. This sepulchre 
is formed of tiles, each being one foot seven inches 
of inner chord length, one foot three inches anda 
half in breadth, and one inch and one quarter of 
thickness. The tiles are curved in length, having 
a versed sine of two inches, and have on the sides 
elevated edges. The sepulchre consists in length 
of four of the tiles placed on the ground on their 
ends, resting against four corresponding ones, thus 
forming a Gothic arch, having a span of two feet ; 
over the raised joints of the tiles are placed semi- 
conical tiles of seven inches inner diameter at one 
end, and nearly five inches inner diameter at the 
other, and of one foot seven inches in length. 
Each end of the tomb was nearly closed by a tile 
of the larger size, and the angles by the smaller. 
The ridge was also covered with the smaller curved 
tiles, but which were broken, accordiag to the 
statement of the workmen, before they were 
aware of their importance. The larger portion 
of the tiles bear either the inscription LEG. VI. 
or LEG. VI. VI. and have prints from human fin- 
gers, sandals, and animals feet. Within the sepul- 
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chre was found, about six inches in thickness, a 
layer of the remains of a funeral pile, consisting 
of bones, charcoal, and several iron nails; but no 
. vestige of urn, earthen vessel, coin, or fibula. It 
appears from inspection of the surrounding site 
that the ground had been removed to a large ex- 
tent, and perhaps to four feet in depth, for the 
funeral ie; that afterwards the principal portion 
of the remains had been aeltnetedl ite an elonga- 
ted mound, and covered with the tiles as above 
described. The vacant parts were filled through 
a lapse of ages with fine earth. A sepulchre of 
nearly similar form was found in 1768. The 
above curious specimen of an ancient tomb is now 
deposited in the Yorkshire Museum.—Y. Herald. 





Dorset.—As some labourers were a short time 
since digging up a piece of meadow ground, about 
half a mile from Pool, they turned up an urn con- 
taining several hundred Roman coins. The urn, 
which was unfortunately broken, was of fine pot- 
tery. The coins were in the finest preservation, 
and were of the reigns of the Emperors Valerian- 
us, Gallienus, Claudius Gothicus. Quintillus,and 
Aurelianus ; of Salonina, the wife of Gallienus ; 
and of the usurpers (some of those known as the 
thirty tyrants) Postumus, Lzlianus, Victorinus, 
Tetricus, and Tetricus Cesar. These individuals 
all reigned from the middle to the latter part of 
the third century. The coins are nearly all of the 
third brass, and only a few of silver. Many of 
them are commonly met with; but some, particu- 
larly those of Quintillus, who reigned but seven- 
teen days, are of considerable rarity. But the 
most interesting circumstance connected with 
the discovery of these coins is, that it sets at 
rest whether Poole was or was not known in the 
period during which the Romans had possession 
of this island ; for this discovery—which, we be- 
lieve, is not an isolated one, as similar coins are 
stated to have been found recently—so near the 
town, together with the remains of Roman vinci- 
nal ways, still traceable leaning thither, shows 
that our topographers are erroneous in saying that 
Poole was unknown in the British, Roman, or 
Saxon times.— Western Flying Post. 





Improved Book-Binders Cutting Press.—The 
improvements here are two, first, the suspending 
of a board under the press, which shall serve as a 
gauge upon which the book to be cut may rest, 
instead of adjusting it as heretofore, by the aid of 
a mark made on the edges of the paper ; there are 
to be three screws with nuts on them to support 
and adjust this board, or gauge ; two of them de- 
scend from the right-hand cheek, and one from 
the middle of the left, each of them passing 
through the board, and having nuts underneath it. 
‘The second improvement is the fixing of the two 
strips of wood, called the square, and cutting 
board, to the cheeks of the press by means of 
screws, so formed that they can be readily adapt- 
ed to other squares and cutting boards, instead of 
replacing them every time a book is put into the 
press. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Arnott’s Elements of Physics, or Natural Philos- 
ophy, Vol. I. 8vo. bds., and Vol. II. Part. I. 8vo. 
Fifth Edition. 

Leonard’s Voyage to Westen Africa, 12mo. 

A Treatise onthe Physiology and Diseases of 
the Eye. By J. H. Curtis. vo. 

An Introduction to the Study of English Botany. 
By Geo. Bancks. 8vo. Plates. 

Piozziana ; or, Anecdotes and Memoirs of Mrs, 
Piozzi. 8vo. 





The Wondrous Tale of Alroy. By the Author 
of “ Vivian Grey.” 3vols. 

Commentary on the Revelation of St. John. 
By R. B. Cooper. 8vo. 

Rev. R. Burton’s Lectures upon the Ecclesias- 
tical History of the Second and Third Century, 
8vo. 


oun? Parliamentary Pocket-Companion for 1833. 
12mo. 

The Transactions of the Linnean Society, Vol. 
XVI. Part III. 

Mahon’s War in Spain, with Additions. 8vo. 

The Lake of Killarney. By A. M. Porter. 
New Edition. 3 vols. 12mo. 

Captain Head’s Overland Journey from India 
to Europe. Oblong folio. bds.; India proofs. 

The Dynasty of the Kajars, and History of 
Persia. With Plates. By Sir Harford Jones 
Brydges. 8vo. 

Bishop Middleton onthe Greek Article. New 
Edition. By Rev. H. J. Rose. 8vo. 

Dendy’s Book of the Nursery. Foolscap 8vo. 

Aikman’s History of Religious Liberty in Eng- 
land. 18mo. 

Constance. A Novel. 3 vols. post 8vo. 

Sketches in Greece and Turkey, with the Pre- 
sent Condition and future Prospects of the 'Turk- 
ish Empire. 8vo. 

Elliott’s Views in the East. 2 vols. imperial. 8 vo. 





LITERARY REPORT. 

“The Tyrol.” By the Author of “ Spain in 
1830.” 

“ Waltzburg.” A tale of the Sixteenth Century. 

“« My Ten Years’ Imprisonment in Italian and 
Austrian. Dungeons. By Silvio Pellico. Trans- 
lated from the original by Thomas Roscoe. 

«« The Gardener and Forester’s Record” of the 
Culture and Management of Fruits, Vegetable, 
Forest Trees, and of all Subjects connected with 
the above Arts, calculated for information and im- 
provement therein. 

‘“‘ Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea.” By Cyrus 
Redding, Esq. With several Engravings ; forming 
Nos. 78 and 79 of ‘Constables Miscellany.” 

“ Poor-Laws and Paupers Illustrated.” No. I. 
“The Parish.” A Tale. By Harriet Martineau ; 
under the superintendence of the Society for the 
Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. 

Dr. O. C. Wood announces a Translation from 
the German of Von Hammer’s History of the As- 
sassins. The French translation mentioned in 
our last is but indifferently done, and the work is 
of much interest. 

“The Life, Times, and Correspondence of Dr. 
Isaac Watts.” By the Rev.'I', Millner, Author 
of the “ History of the Seven Churches of Asia.” 

“The Narrative of Two Expeditions into the 
Interior of Australia,” undertaken by Captan C. 
Sturt, by order of the Colonial Government, to as- 
certain the nature of the country. 

“ An Historical Sketch of the Princes of India, 
Stipendary, Tributary, Feudatory,” &c.; witha 
Sketch of the Origin and Progress of British Pow- 
erinIndia. By an Officer in the service of the 
IndiaCompany. 

The Countess of Blessington is occupied in 
writing a novel, “ The Repealers,” the object of 
which is, we understand, to depict the present 
melancholy condition of Ireland.” 

A curious work is announced, of which report 
speaks highly, with regard to both interest and 
information, entitled, ‘‘ A History of Priestcraft 
in all Ages and Nations up to the present Mo- 
ment.” 

A new edition of ‘ Phenician Ireland,” by 
Henry O’Brien, Esq., A.B., author of the “ Prize 
Essay’, upon the ‘“‘ Round Towers,” is announced. 
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Remarks on the Malt-Tax—Letter from a 
Whig Ten-Pound Householder to the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer on the Budget. 


Tue Ministers have bzen beaten by their 
friends, the country gentlemen, who have 
stolen a march upon the metropolis, The 
Malt-tax is to be reduced one-half. Very 
well. How is the revenue to be made up? 
—Not by further cuttings down; because 
if that be possible now, it should have been 
possible before ; and a reduction of expenses, 
as the only consequence of reduced taxa- 
tion, will be a premium to every man to 
attack every tax. No—the Malt-tax must 
be made up by some other tax: what that 
may be, Heaven knows !—it ought, perhaps, 
to fall on that class who have repealed this 
one,—viz. the country gentlemen. The 
Assessed Taxes—will they go too? Soon- 
er or later all these takings off must termi- 
nate in one great putting on: the tide of 
events makes towards a Property Tax. 
And objectionable, in many respects, as that 
tax certainly is, it will be, perhaps, the most 
popular of taxes on the whole. We may 
see, by the bye, in the divisions on these 
recent debates, what is the real feeling of 
the House of Commons. There is but a 
very faint desire for further constitutional 
change; consequently, the minority on the 
Ballot is small—the debate attracted no 
interest—the House was thin—the discus- 
sion wretchedly cold and feeble. But the 
debates on the Currency, Mr. Robinson’s 
motion for a Property-tax, the recent victory 
over the Malt-Tax, and the meditated sallies 
against the rest of the Budget, prove that 
the House is, on the whole, faithful to the 
great trust confided to it by the people, and 
anxious, above all things, for a relief from 
fiscal burthens. God defend us, at all 
events, from quackeries! and not condemn 
us to lose our credit by the economy of 
resisting our debts. 

We cannot here too strongly reprobate 
a used ps the Metropolitan 





meeting against the Assessed Taxes, and 
the treasonable threat of men too rich, at 
least, to have the plea of distress, that they 
will refuse to pay taxes imposed by the 
nation to pay the debts of the nation. 

We pause here to give insertion to a 
letter on the Budget, from an honest Ten- 
pound Householder. He is a little hard 
upon some parts of the proposed allevia- 
tions ; but his letter may serve to put ina 
clear point of view the state of feeling in 
the provinces ;—it may show a Government 
that is beset with unpreceded difficulties, 
that both Tory and Radical are gaining 
ground upon them, and that the middle 
class, which ought to be their natural 
strength, are beginning the most to desert 
them. For our own purt we should deeply 
regret their abdication. They have done 
much that would have secured the everlast- 
ing gratitude of the nation, if they had not, 
by asort of voluntary perverseness, counter- 
balanced the benefit. There are evidently 
two parties in the Cabinet;—and if the 
people are pleased to-day, one of these 
parties insists on the right of disappointin 
them to-morrow. Heaven help them an 
us! for we dislike and fear these times more 
and more. Would to God the Ministers, by 
a firm and consistent conduct, would suffer 
us to rally round them as the great land- 
marks of good government! In so much 
that is vague and uncertain, fain would we 
keep our eyes to one certain point. We 
dread that the day is coming when the 
honest friends of the people, in their deter- 
mination to defend national faith and in- 
dividual property at all hazards, will be the 
stanchest opponents to the popular demand. 
But now to our Householder’s letter:— 





Letter from a Whig Ten-Pound Householder 
to the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
Budget. 


I am, my Lord, but a poor man, who, 
thanks to the exertions of the administration 
to which your Lordship belongs, was admit- 
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ted to the right of voting for Members of 
Parliament, for the first time, in the last 
election. The ministers, no doubt, had 
their difficulties in obtaining Parliamentary 
Reform—humble individual though I be, I 
also have had mine! I am a tradesman 
with a large family, and most of the custom 
which I receive has been given to me by 
certain great families in my town—the 
Parson, and the Captain, and his worship 
the Mayor, and the Squire who lives at the 
hall as you enter the town. I dare say your 
Lordship would laugh to hear these called 
great families; but I assure you they are 
quite as proud, and think as much of com- 
manding their tradespeople and their ten- 
ants, as if they were the richest peers in the 
realm. They are mighty particular in 
exacting the votes of all whom they deal 
with, and they call that sort of exaction 
“ the legitimate influence of property.” 
Now, your Lordship must know, that these 
great people are all violent Tories, and 
thereby opposed to your Lordship’s adminis- 
tration. They brought down a fine young 
gentleman, a lord’s son, and insisted on our 
voting for him, because he had voted in the 
last Parliament against reform, and was 
resolved to vote against your Lordship, 
should we return him to the next. There 
were two other candidates in the field— 
one was what is called an out-and-out 
Radical ; the other was “a gentleman Re- 
former,” and of an old Whig family. Our 
borough returns only one member—we 
returned the Whig. For my part I would 
not vote for the Tory, who abused your 
Lordship, because I thought the time was 
come for considerable changes in the mode 
—partly of governing, but principally of 
taxing, the people. Neither would I vote 
for the Radical, who abused your Lordship 
still more, because I thought that your 
administration would be the best for carry- 
ing these changes into effect;—I voted, 
accordingly, for the Whig candidate ;—I 
lost my Tory customers, and ever since I 
have been several shillings a week the 
poorer for my patriotism. What is very 
provoking, I am not considered exactly a 
patriot for my pains—and the Radicals look 
upon me as a half-and-half sort of fellow. 
Had I voted with them I should have got 
praise—had I voted for the Tory I should 
have got pence—as it is, I have got neither 
the one nor the other. 

Still, my Lord, I have consoled myself, 
and, let me add, I do still console myself, 
by hoping that your Lordship and your col- 
leagues will make all smooth, and that by 
your exertions, economy, and wisdom, I 
shall gain more from a reduction in taxes 
than I shall lose from a loss of custom ;— 
on the other hand, there is some pleasure 
in the triumph I shall enjoy over the Rad- 
icals, by pointing to the acts of the minis- 
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ters, and saying, “ You see what they have 
done.” Now, my Lord, if you ask me wh 

I expected and expect so much, I will tell 
you, that your own language taught me to 
expect it trom a reformed parliament anda 
reforming ministry. When you attacked 
the unreformed parliament, for what did you 
blame it ?—For its profligate expenditure! 
When they told you it had worked well— 
you replied, “No; that it had not worked 
well—for it had been always exceedingly 
extravagant.” When they asked you what 
you wanted a reformed parliament for—you 
answered, “As a court wherein to effect 
other reforms.” I have a file of old news- 
papers—I keep them in my back parlour— 
they are very conyenient in refreshing one’s 
memory. Well, my Lord, I find those were 
the arguments used by Lord Grey, by Mr. 
Stanley, by Mr. Macauly, and by your 
Lordship, to say nothing of other fine speak- 
ers who support the ministers, but are not 
at present in office;—I had, therefore, 
every reason for believing that you intended 
to be much better than those who had gone 
before you; and that indeed you have been, 
—but to be better than bad is hardly suffi- 
cient. Indeed, I confess that J, and my 
friends in the town of, began to be alittle 
staggered when we saw that the first thing 
your Lordship and your supporters did, was 
to put into the chair of your reformed house 
a gentleman who, had he given his vote 
one way or the other, would have prevent- 
ed a reformed parliament ever meeting at 
all. “Why,” said my neighbour Styles to 
me—(Styles is a very active, acute man)— 
“when we summon a public meeting about 
Negro slavery, we don’t call on Mr. Whip- 
cord, the planter, to take the chair—when 
we meet to petition for a reform in the 
church, we don’t beg the Rector to preside 
over us—and I must say, it isa little dis- 
couraging to see, after all the pains and 
so forth that we have just taken to return 
reformers, that the very first thing these 
gentlemen do is to elect an anti-reformer. 
Why, it seems as if they were laughing at 
us.” “No!” said I, “the ministers are 
economical—you know we save four thou- 
sand a-year by it.” This was an argument 
undoubtedly of much importance. The 
whole country considered it as such; the 
House of Commons-—the reformed House 
of Commons—did the same; and I think 
old Styles might have been wrong to this 
day. Well, but if some thought choosing 
a Tory for your chairman was an inauspl- 
cious beginning, they opened their eyes in 
good earnest when they saw what you did 
next. Our fellow countrymen in Ireland 
had been oppressed, and harassed, and im- 
poverished—you finish the matter by tak- 
ing away from them every shred of the 
constitution. They were so wronged that 
their petitions grew noisy—you took away 
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the right of meeting to petition altogether. 
By way of making the matter up to them, you 
have certainly promised to reform the Church 
—you have taken off ten Bishops—but 
many say that they would sooner see Bishops 
in the pulpit than soldiers in the jury-box— 
and the blackness of the physic makes 
them think very little of the size of the 
sugar-plum. This is the common opinion 
in my town. However, Ireland is—Ire- 
land! and, like the eels, she is used to the 
culinary operations of legislative benevo- 
lence. Besides, property must be pre- 
served, é&c. &c.; and having doubts upon 
the subject, I put my scruples in my pocket. 
The next cry that was raised amongst our 
more reading and radical folks was on the 
Sinecure votes. I thought you were wrong, 
I confess; but there was a good deal of 
unjust clamour on the subject,—and, after 
all, I have a great respect for the preroga- 
tive. Besides, I waited for the budget. It 
is out, my Lord; and I won’t flatter your 
Lordship—there are only two opinions on 
the matter—the ‘Tories laugh at it—the 
Radicals, even the moderate Radicals, abuse 
it. There are two grievances in taxation 
that we especially complain of in our part 
of the world—and our part of the world is 
a different, I fancy, from the rest 
of England—these two are the taxes on 
knowledge and the taxes on industry. By 
the taxes on knowledge, we mean no ab- 
stract and refined idea, which is to be pick- 
ed up only from philosophers. Some peo- 

le say—* Why, you can’t eat and drink 

owledge ; why should you be so anxious 
to abolish the taxes upon it?” The an- 
swer is very plain—* because knowledge 
teaches us the cheapest modes of obtaining 
meat and drink.” Our town, my Lord, is 
situated in one of those districts which, a 
short time since, were called the “ disturbed.” 
Two years ago riots, and machine-break- 
ing, and incendiarism, were common among 
us. It was not only the bad characters that 
were engaged in these offences—several 
of our most industrious and hardworking la- 
bourers were among the criminals—induced 
by the form of example, and by the ignorant 
persuasion—Ist. That to destroy corn would 
raise wages; and, 2dly. That the law could 
only sentence them, if detected, to a month’s 
confinement to hard labour (and to hard la- 
bour, God knows, they had been condemned 
all their lives!) We have seen these men 
taken away from their families, and sent to 
the hulks, for no other crime than that of 
not knowing their own interest and the 
laws of their country. We wished there- 
fore to have in future amongst us those 
cheap modes of publication which may al- 
low every man, however poor, to know the 
nature of his offence and the penalty which 
he incurs. These modes of diffusing cheap 
informaticn are only to be obtained from 
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cheap periodicals; and therefore, my Lord, 
as in our Christian and civilized district we 
happen to have a regard for the lives and 
virtue of our poor neighbours, we did desire, 
and from a reformed Parliament we did ex- 
pect, that the stamp duty, which now pro- 
hibits cheap periodicals, would be abolished. 
Weexpected this the more, because you your- 
self had assured us that you were convinced 
of the fact I have ‘just stated, and that you 
were conscious that a stamp duty on period- 
icals was a premium upon vice, and the main 
means of perpetuating distress. You allow- 
ed this in Parliament publicly—you argued 
against this tax out of office—you professed 
the same opinion in office—you declared 
your creed to be, that ignorance was the 
cause of immorality—that immorality (and 
this all the recent evidence on the Poor 
Laws goes to prove) was the cause of dis- 
tress—and we did not doubt therefore, that, 
as far as you could, you would remove that 
ignorance which was the root of national af- 
fliction. You bring forward your budget— 
you have 1, 500,000. to dispose of—this tax 
upon knowledge is not one-third part of that 
sum—we conclude that, of course, you will 
redeem your pledges—not a whit of it—you 
have not taken off a single shilling of that 
tax: With the candour which marks your 
words, you declare, in your speech, that you 
think this tax “poisons the mind of the peo- 
ple ;” and then, leaving the poison to ope- 
rate as it may, you declare you have some- 
thing better to do with the money !—some- 
thing betterthan the morals of anation! Well 
—I said our second grievance in taxation 
was the burthens upon industry: if you 
would not take off the tax which makes men 
criminals, we might comfort ourselves, with 
a sigh, that your excuse would be the ne- 
cessity of taking off those which make men 
wag You proceed like the “Devil on 

wo Sticks,” you make a descent on the 
housetops, and lavish your fiscal generosity 
upon tiles. What do the poor care for tiles ? 
—It is not a tax upon the poor, but a tax 
upon the rich gentlemen who build houses, 
and let them at eight per cent.! And these 
are the people you have relieved. Marine 
insurances!—Does your Lordship think we 
have so much leisure that we make summer 
excursions on the sea? Raw cotton!— 
Well, there is some sense in taking off a 
tax upon that, I allow; but when my Lord 
Althorp takes off the tax upon raw cotton, 
he makes no boon to the people—none in 
the world. For who the tax upon raw 
cotton ?—Why, my Lord Althorp himself! 
He makes the giants first, and then he kills 
them. The soap duty—you take off half.— 
We are very much obliged to you—cleanli- 
ness is a virtue. You allow then that soap 
is necessary for the body; but there is a 
soap also for the mind—and on that you 
keep up the price of cleanliness. Haif the 
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duty on soap!—it is well meant—the best 
thing you have done. I might say that it is 
still not low enough to defeat the contraband 
trader—and that 


“The smuggler and the poor divide the pfize.” 


But I will not be too critical where I see 
some merit. You reduced the duty on ad- 
vertisements,—in what way ?—so as to make 
aman who can afford three advertisements 
pay prodigiously less than the poor devil 
who can only pay one. In this instance, it 
would seem as if there had been a sort of 
fellowship with certain quack doctors, who 
advertise to unfortunate youths and maidens 
destruction on scientific principles every day 
in the week. The servant and the clerk, 
who can only afford one advertisement, are 
put to the highest terms—the overgrown 
razor-vender and the quack doctor to the 
lowest. True, it is now said that the news- 
papers have shamed your Lordship out of 
this gradation; but there it is—there is 
what I complain of;—so obvious and easy 
an improvement would have suggested itself 
to you, had your Lordship but consulted 
practical individuals, Under such profound 
secrecy you can but prepare the public dis- 
appointment ; I complain also, that, while 
you prepare nothing by deliberation, you 
concede amendment only to clamour. You 
consult nobody ; and therefore you must err, 
however honest and able ;—and it then de- 
pends on the quantum of noise made as to 
the quantum of error that is redressed ! 

So much for the principal part of your 
Lordship’s budget. Oh! I forgot though— 
there is the window tax! In this you actu- 
ally make such an adjustment of taxes, that 
the rich man, who has a large store-room 
with five windows, shall be, indeed, consid- 
ered and eased; but the poor shopkeeper, 
with only one window to his front shop, gets 
no relief at all. But perhaps your Lordship, 
as you never consult anybody, did not know 
that there are some shops in existence that 
have only one window; perhaps you sup- 
posed that a shop so small as not to have a 
warehouse did not exist. I have read a sto- 
ty of poor Marie Antoinette, that when the 
La pr complained of the want of bread, she 
said innocently, “ Why don’t they eat cakes 
then?” Your Lordship is not unjust—I 
suppose you, therefore, a Jeetle in the dark 
as to practical matters; and whenever the 

ple complain of not having bread enough, 
dare be sworn you will recommend them 
to go to the cake-shop; but, however, a 
man gains something, even when he is in the 
wrong, if his error gives somebody satisfac- 
tion. These rich aristocrats of dowlas 
and tallow,—these five-windowed-traders,— 
these mighty ones of Bond-street and Mary- 
lebone,—what do they say? Are they 
pleased—are they contented? Not a bit of 
’ it: they have summoned a great meeting to 
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assure you of their disappointment and talk 
treason. You have framed your relief go 
unhappily, that even those who gain the 
most by it are discontented. 

This, then, is the history of your Lord- 
ship’s budget. You had 1,500,000/. to spend: 
you have thrown the greater part of the sum 
entirely away,—you have managed to spend 
it with at least the smallest possible beneiit 
to the people,—you have hit on a solution of 
the arithmetical problem, “Given 1,500,00u/. 
—treduce them to 0.” By a series of small 
boons, by trying to please this man and ease 
that man,—you have neither pleased nor 
eased any one. A great load might have 
been taken from the shoulders of one class 
or another ; you have preferred dabbling to 
the weight of pin’s heads with all classes, 
What ought to have been the obvious plan 
to a financier? Should he not have said, 
“In taxation small benefits are no benefits?” 
Should he not have applied to some one or 
two great taxes, and got rid at once of the 
tax and the expense of collecting it? He 
should not have made all the grinding-stones 
go round a little slower, but he should have 
broken up one of the grinding-stones, and 
sold the materials to improve the others. 
He should have got rid of the whole tax in 
order to get rid of the whole machinery. 
Thus, even with 1,500,0001., some great good 
might have been effected, and the country 
have beheld the dawn of effectual relief, not 
in the amount of the reduction, but in the 
large mind which learned upon what princi- 
ples to reduce. 

But let me be still more plain. When 
the people struggled for a Reformed Parlia- 
ment;—when they underwent the ordeal of 
excitement and suspense,—when they saw 
without complaint their trade suffering and 
their commerce stagnant,—when, in defiance 
of the threats of the great warrior, they 
braved the vengeance of his returning power, 
and rallied round a baffled and fainting Ad- 
ministration—-when they bore you back 
amidst bonfires and huzzas to your proud 
pre-eminences,—believe me, they did not 
calculate on a budget that was to promise re- 
lief only to the amount of a million and a 
half. They expected, at least, that you 
would say, as an excuse for so diminutive a 
saving, “ This is all we can do, supposing 
our present expenditure continues the same. 
You see that it is not enough. What is the 
consequence? Why, that with a bold and 
unsparing hand we must cut down all ex- 
penses on the one hand, or modify the un- 
equal principle of taxation on the other.” 
Of the first you give us no hope; hope of 
the second you have already denied. 

My Lord, I am not, as I have before said, 
what is called a Radical;—no; I am a 
moderate, quiet man, who hates rash schemes, 
and has no wish to sacrifice this generation 
for the experiment of benefiting posterity. 
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But I, and all of the Whig party in our town, 
(and on Saturdays the market makes it won- 
derfully full,) feel our confidence in the Ad- 
ministration beginning to shake. We don’t 
know what to say when we are told—* This 
is the very Parliament you summoned: you 
have the mightiest majority at your back 
that the House of Commons ever saw,—and 
what have youdone? Elected to your chair 
an avowed enemy of Reform!—declared 
Sinecures a part of the prerogative !—put 
Ireland under Military Law!—(by the by, 
we are to pay for the soldiers !)—refused a 
Commutation of Taxes!—and brought for- 
ward a Budget, in which the most solemn 
expectations are violated, and the principle 
of po LITTLE is illustrated by the principle 
of po 1T BADLY!” 

We don’t know well what to say when 
we are told this. You have no idea how 
many amongst your old friends now exclaim, 
with old Styles—* It was not for this that I 
—(yes, we must all look to ourselves}—that 
Jrenounce my Tory customers that I might 
return Lord Grey's supporter—it was not 
for this that I bore the jeers of the Radicals, 
that I might assist his friend. I candidly 
confess, that unless the second session re- 
gain the confidence Ministers have lost in 
the first, I shall be Whig no more—I will 
either be a Tory and Conservative of my 
customer, or a Radical—and then content 
myself, at least, with the praise of undeni- 
able patriotisin.” 

All this, there is no donbt, is very impro- 
per in one man to address to another—if that 
other has the power to ruin him; for what 
seems to me very odd is, that the more harm 
aman has the power to do you, the more 
impertinent it is thought in you to beg him 
to refrain from harming you. But I have 
not yet renounced all that confidence I enter- 
tained so warmly four short months ago.— 
And I think that when you see a man walk- 
ing into a quagmire, it is a sign of liking, 
not of hatred, to pull him pretty sharply by 
the shoulder, and beg him to see where he 
is going. 

So, wishing long life to your Lordship, 
and better health to your Lordship’s next 
budget, 

I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

Your Lordship’s most obedient servant, 
A Wuie Ten-pounp HousEHOLDER. 
April 25, 1833. 


“ARMY REFORM. 
“BY A CI-DEVANT CAVALRY OFFICER.” 


Tue subject of this pamphlet, rather than 
the pamphlet itself, induces us to offer a few 
observations on it: and our reason is, that 
in fact by the amount of our current expen- 
diture, under the head of military charges, 





(for this is the largest of all the estimates to 
be provided for,) the extent and pressure of 
taxation must mainly be regulated. Now, 
those who know what that pressure is, and 
the distress consequent on it, will probably 
excuse a page or two being devoted to so 
dry a topic. 

We cannot compliment the anonymous 
writer of this brochure on the amenity or 
kindly feeling evinced in it towards the 
profession he states himself to have belonged 
to; but some of his remarks are nevertheless 
shrewd, to the point, and worthy of the at- 
tention of those who, not already conversant 
with such details, may yet be desirious of 
taking part in discussions on the estimates. 

“The system,” (he says,) “of perpetua- 
ting the half-pay, by young men purchasing 
old officers’ Len, (including generals’) 
has rendered it immortal ; after eighteen 
years of peace, it flourishes like an ever- 
green.” This has been a flagrant abuse, 
and has been carried to a shameful extent. 
In truth, the system of purchasing commis- 
sions in the army is altogether a monstrous 
specimen of unblushing impudence and 
corruption. But abuses long continued are 
no longer recognized as such. And what- 
ever plausible cant may be urged in favour 
of the practice, it is certain it did not origi- 
nate in any of the reasons which have been 
since excogitated in its defence, and which, 
if they were worth any thing, would be 
equally applicable to the sea service. The 
truth is, the practice originated with corrupt 
and corrupting ministers, who, having con- 
trived or permitted that commissions in the 
army should become articles of traffic, gave 
them to their political adherents as money’s 
worth. Eventually, the system having 
become general, is openly sanctioned by 
authority. Ours is the only army in the 
world in which there is a pecuniary qualifi- 
cation for command, instead of zeal, conduct, 
or valour. 

The writer proposes, on the ground of 
economy, the establishment of a large force 
of stationary colonial corps. In this there 
is no novelty, but it involves important con- 
siderations which do not appear to have 
entered into his speculations. He attacks 
the sinecures, pluralities, and regimental 
colonelcies of the generals; and, were he 
less flippant and indiscriminate, not without 
reason. He insinuates that the present 
appointments and former pecuniary rewards 
enjoyed by his Grace the Duke of Welling- 
ton are enormous and excessive. These 
are, unquestionably, points fairly open to 
debate. But when he attempts to depreci- 
ate the military exploits of the Duke, when 
he repeats the hackneyed, futile pretexts of 
some French pamphlet writers, to prove 
that the battles of Quatre Bras and Waterloo 
were only won by the Engtish army through 
accident, he betrays an entire ignorance of 
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the matter; and if he prove any thing, it is 
that he himself most probably never shared 
in any such services. But a warrior of the 
barrack-yard, or of Hounslow Heath, may 
still be capable of contributing to adminis- 
trative economy. 

His objections on the subject of Chelsea 
Hospital we in a great degree concur in; 
and would add a word or tworfrom our own 
knowledge. In this institution the system 
of jobbing has flourished, and the King’s 
regulations have been utterly violated—so 
much so, that instead of veteran soldiers, 
non-commissioned officers, or meritorious 
subalterns filling certain appointments, as 
was the intention of the Legislature, there 
have in many instances been selected for 
them the valets-de-chambre, gamekeepers, 
butlers, electioneering or political agents, 
or partisans, and other such protégés of 
former Postmasters-General, or of their 
friends or colleagues. We are well aware 
that the present noble Lord at the head of 
the Pay Office is incapable of making such 
appointments. He will do well, however, 
to clear the public establishment under his 
auspices from this species of vermin, and so 
send them back to the unscrupulous patrons 
who thus pensioned them off at the public 
expense. 

We coincide in many of his strictures 
concerning the Guards. The advantages, 
peculiar privileges, and superior pay and 
rank enjoyed by this corps over the rest of 
the army, are invidious and undeserved dis- 
tictions. This regiment is, in fact, an aris- 
tocratical institution, engrafted on a public 
service. On this gewgaw of royalty, this 
select preserve of the Aristocracy, about 
70,000/. yearly* of the public money is 
wasted. But the prejudice to the morale of 
the Army generally, by the existence of a 
privileged corps, not selected on account of 
merit or service, is a consideration of more 
consequence. The carpings of the writer 
on the History of the Coldstream Guards, by 
Colonel Mackinnon, are paltry and contemp- 
tible. Colonel Mackinnon is a Guards- 
man; he writes as a Guardsman ; and his ac- 
count of the Coldstream is distinguished by 
good sense, much and careful research, con- 
tains many curious and interesting historical 
facts, and altogether does him great credit. 

The writer proposes a most sweeping re- 
duction of from 20 ta 35 per cent. from the 
pay of all generals, officers, and soldiers, 
without distinction or exception ; and, havy- 
ing great confidence in the Whig ministry, 
counts on their adopting this crude, extrav- 
agant proposition, forgetting how they 
served Sir Henry Parnell for having sug- 
gested some fractional part of this species of 
retrenchment.—But we must draw these 
observations to a close. 





* Beyond a similar number of troops of the line, 
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Constant complaints, we find, are made in 
Parliament, on the subject of the taxes, 
But while many of the popular members 
loudly call on the Chancellor of the Exchegq- 
uer to repeal various and considerable im- 
posts, they yet allow him to pass almost sub 
silentio, or at least with little serious opposi- 
tion, those estimates which justify and even 
compel him to continue the imposts against 
which they declaim! ‘This, in our opinion, 
is an inconsistency which electors should 
see to, by giving more definite instructions 
to those in the guardianship of their inte- 
rests. 

But the real difficulty of any essential and 
well-considered plan of reduction being car- 
ried into effect with respect to the Army, is, 
that certain false friends of the court set their 
faces against it. They deem any such pro- 
ceedings as most “ destructive,”—and look 
upon a standing army, a generous scale of 
expenditure, a liberal distribution of com- 
missions and promotions, as the true and in- 
dispensable attribute of a monarchy, espe- 
cially surrounded, as ours is, by a splendid 
and powerful, but also for their junior branch- 
es and followers, a needy and grasping Aris- 
tocracy. But the views of the court in this 
respect are well supported elsewhere. 
There are probably, at least, two hundred 
members of the House of Commons’ Patri- 
ots, Whigs and Tories, of all shades and 
gradations, who have good and sufficient 
personal or family reasons for not desiring a 
too vigilant curtailment of this wide and 
convenient branch of expenditure. Thus it 
is, that from amidst friends and foes the min- 
isters find an overpowering body of support- 
ers on both sides of the House,—all de- 
sirous, on this question, not to thwart the 
court and the chiefs of the army. For the 
scions of the great families, the Army is an 
excellent resource. 


SIR JONAH BARRINGTON’S MEMOIRS ON 
THE IRISH UNION. 


Tue affairs of freland have come of late 
so frequently under discussion, that the 
book of Sir J. Barrington, evincing upon 
the whole considerable ability, is a work of 
interest. Ramblingly written, it extends 
over that period of years which commences 
with the struggle of Ireland for independ- 
ence, and continues down to her union as 
an independent state with the independent 
state of Great Britain. 

The claim of the British Parliament to 
bind Ireland by British statutes was first dis- 
puted in a little pamphlet, by Mr. Moly- 
neux, which, now scarce ard almost forgot- 
ten, obtained for the writer a reputation the 
more considerable to him from the circum- 
stance that the book was burnt by the hang- 
man. This work appeared in 1698: but up 
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to 1779, at which period Ireland appears to 
have been in the most desponding and de- 
pressed condition, little effort had been 
made to procure either constitutional or 
commercial liberty for the Irish people. As 
long as Poyning’s well-known law, which 
prohibited the Irish Parliament from more 
than simply assenting to or dissenting from 
the will of the English Privy Council, was 


in force—as long as that law was in force, 


-and the law enacted in the 6th year of 


George the First—and which gave to Eng- 
land the express power of legislating for 
Ireland whenever it was thought proper to 
insert her name in any statute—as long as 
these two laws existed and were acted up- 
on, it is quite clear that the Legislature of 
Ireland was a mere mockery of the magnifi- 
cent name that it assumed, and that the 
Parliament of Ireland was no more a nation- 
al parliament than the coronet of the Lord 
Lieutenant was a sovereign’s crown. 

The name existed, and that was all; and 
so little indeed was the insignificance of 
senatorship thought an honour to dispute, 
that almost up to this time the member, duly 
elected was not given the trouble to be 
elected again—once a member, he re- 
mained always a member, to the great ease 
aud comfort of his constitutents. 

The contest with America humbled the 
pride of England; a disposition to concede 
was wrung from her by a mighty concession ; 
and the demand of Ireland for a free consti- 
tution, however disagreeable, was still less 
obnoxious than the demand of the United 
States for absolute separation. But this 
was not ali: the French royalists were 
leyrued with the American revolutionists ; 
Treiand was threatened with invasion— 
“Treland, without money, militia, or 
standing army, without ordnance or fortifi- 
cation,” was threatened with invasion ; and 
since no less dangerous alternative remain- 
ed, she was allowed to act in her own de- 
fence. The volunteers, the most singular 
miljtary force that ever existed in any coun- 
try, and bearing no resemblance to any, if 
we except, perhaps, the German Landwehr, 
in the last campaigns of 1812 and 1813—the 
Irish volunteers were formed, and formed 
with an eagerness and enthusiasm which re- 
sulted from the love of military enterprise 
natural to the Irish people. 

“Self-governed, they accepted no commis- 
sions whatever from the crown, and acknowl- 
edged no connexion whatever with the gov- 
ernment. The private men appointed their 
own officers, and occasionally cashiered 
them for misconduct or incapacity—they 
accepted no pay whatever—the more weal- 
thy soldier cheerfully shared his funds with 
his poorer comrade, and the officers contrib- 
uted their proportions to the general stock- 
purse.” No army could be enrolled under 
regulatlons more contrary to our notions 
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of discipline, no army was ever better 
disciplined. The influence of rank and 
character which conferred command was 
sufficient to procure obedience—every man 
was a soldier, and the best citizen stood 
highest in the service. One peculiarity at- 
tended an army so peculiarly formed—its 
desires for a time were sure to be the de- 
sires of the community. Arming, then, 
against a foreign foe, it became anxious to 
secure domestic benefits. Mr. Grattan, 
thus supported at the opening of the session 
of 1779—80, made an amendment to the ad- 
dress which Mr. Burgh (then prime sergeant) 
afterwards couched in the terms, “that it is 
not by temporary expedients, but by free 
trade alone, that this nation is now to be 
saved from impending ruin;” and _ this 
amendment of the Irish parliament was fol- 
lowed by the British parliament “ proceed- 
ing to pass various resolutions, declaring 
that it was expedient forthwith to repeal the 
several statutes and laws of Great Britain 
which restrained the commerce and manu- 
factures of Ireland, and, in that respect, 
partially to place her on a level with British 
subjects.” 

But concessions made to people with 
arms in their hands should never be short 
of full and ample satisfaction: resist and 
conquer, or concede and satisfy, are the 
only alternatives that present themselves to 
an able and stern-minded minister in such 
a difficult conjuncture. Few ministers, 
however, are statesmen of this character, 
and there are few examples of such a whole- 
some policy being pursued. Commercial 
concessions were followed by constitutional 
demands ; the question whether Ireland was 
or was not an independent kingdom,—a 
question that depended upon no abstruse or 
logistical reasoning, but on the very simple 
fact of whether she was in a situation to 
assert her independence or not—was the- 
oretically treated as matter of argument, 
but brought rather practically to issue by a 
proposition of Sir Lucius O’Brien, that the 
King of Great Britain should, as King of 
Ireland, declare war against Portugal, with 
whom the neighbouring United State was 
in the strictest term of friendship and amity. 
The cause was one which appealed power- 
fully to the Irish nation: the Portuguese 
had refused to receive their articles of com- 
merce, as by treaty they were bound to do 
those of England. Sir L. O’Brien’s amer«- 
ment was of course lost, but it gave the 
keenest spur to the desire, already popular, 
for some express acknowledgment of that 
which the Irish doubted of—while they 
claimed it as unquestionable—their national 
independence: this the volunteers, and, 
backed by the volunteers, the parliament, 
were determined at every risk to obtain. 
The meeting at Dungannon of 200 volunteer 
delegates took place:—the armed bodies 
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throughout Ireland echoed the resolutions 
of their delegates. The Irish parliament 
granted the supplies for six months instead 
of two years—the Priests, Catholic and Dis- 
senting, claimed that liberty “without 
which,” said they, “life is but a prison, and 
society a place of bondage.” The ministry 
of Lord North was dismissed; Lord Carlisle 
was recalled; andthe Duke of Portland, as 
the envoy of Lord Rockingham’s cabinet, 
proceeded to Ireland with the message, 
“that mistrusts and jealousies had arisen 
there, and that it was highly necessary to 
take the same into immediate consideration, 
in order to a final adjustment.” To this 
message, delivered at a meeting of parlia- 
ote Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Grattan re- 
plied, by moving a declaration that “the 
crown of Ireland is an imperial crown, in- 
separably connected with the crown of 
Great Britain; but that the kingdom of 
Treland is a distinct kingdom, with a par- 
liament of her own, the sole legislature 
thereof.” The effect of Mr. Grattan’s 
speech and amendment, says Sir J. Barring- 
ton, who was present, “ was instantaneous 
and decisive ; Ireland was committed, and 
must persist; Great Britain had lavished in 
America her powers of resistance ;” and 
even Fitzgibbon, the stern, stubborn, and 
the tyrannical Fitzgibbon, called upon the 
people “to stand firm in the unretractable 
position in which they had placed them- 
selves.” It is not our intention to follow 
further a subject which must be so well 
known tothe generality of our readers as 
that of the tacit acknowledgment of Ire- 
land’s rights which was made by the repeal 
of the British statute (6th George I.) Di- 
visions among the liberal party now arose ; 
Mr. Flood demanding a positive recognition 
of Irish independence, Mr. Grattan being 
satisfied at the repeal of those laws which 
interfered with it. Gratitude for the Whig 
ministry prevailed, and Mr. Grattan was for 
the time triumphant. Shortly after, the 
Duke of Portland closed the Parliament in 
aspeech “that every cause of party jeal- 
ousies and discontents was finally removed ; 
and that both countries having pledged good 
faith to each other, their best security will 
be an inviolable interest to their compact.” 
It is to this compact, to this final adjustment, 
that Sir Jonah Barrington perpetually re- 
fers, in contending against the union; 
from which, he asserts, the two nations 
were barred by their previous declarations. 
Is it necessary to say, that all final adjust- 
ments and final compacts are absurd? The 
fallacy of supposing that any government 
can finally bind a succeeding government is 
almost too antiquated, we should hope, to 
call for present refutation. An adjustment 
spoken of as final at any time can only mean 
. that at that time it settles all pending dis- 
putes; and really the accusation at duplicity 
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and treachery, and so forth, against the 
Duke of Portland, and against the English 
nation for subsequently effecting another 
arrangement, is neither worthy the Irish 
cause nor the talents of its advocate. The 
union is to be defended or to be assailed on 
the ground of its utility or its necessity at 
the period when it took place. As to the 
champions or the opponents of the Union, 
they indeed, as individuals, may be judged 
according to their motives ; and we helieve, 
that neither the one party nor the other 
were guided by perfectly pure and unself- 
ish ones. Some made their fortunes by it, 
some saw they would be ruined if it took 
place. To some it cleared the road to ad- 
vancement in Ireland, to some it opened the 
road to advancement in England; and in 
the most corrupt and most intriguing of all 
corrupt and intriguing parliaments, as many 
jobbers or would-be jobbers stood, in all 
probability, by one side as by the other. 
The first debate on the subject of the Union 
took place the 22d of January, 1799. On 
the 24th was the main debate. It com- 
menced about seven o'clock. Silence pre- 
vailed in the galleries; an indecent noise 
ran through the corridors; it was the bustle 
of the canvass. Lord Castlereagh, silent, 
ran his eye anxiously round the assembly. 
Several opposition members rose at once to 
tell the Secretary their opinion of his merits. 
Sir J. Parnell opened the discussion. Mr. 
Ponsonby’s speech, directed personally 
against Lord Castlereagh, was very effec- 
tive; but Mr. Plunkett’s, on the same side, 
was the great speech of that night ; and it 
was then that he vowed the little Hannibals 
of Mr. Cobbett to an eternal hostility to she 
invaders, as he called them, of his country’s 
freedom. 


For the address . 105 
Against 11h 
Majority against government 6 


That this majority was not decisive Sir 
Jonah Barrington attributes to the subse- 
quent motion of Mr. Ponsonby, “That this 
house will ever maintain the undoubted 
birthright of Irishmen, by preserving an 
independent parliament of Lords and Com- 
mons resident in the kingdom,” being met 
by two or three members, Mr. Fortescue 
the first, declaring that though they had 
voted decidedly against the Union, they did 
not wish to bind themselves for ever; and 
this declaration, which at once showed that 
the triumph of the anti-unionists was but 
momentary, and that the defeat of govern- 
ment could not be considered final, intro- 
duced doubt and irresolution into the one 
party, and hope, almost amounting to confi- 
dence, into the other. The augury was 
true; for in the next session the question 
was carried for the ministry by a majority 
fluctuating between forty and fifty,—never 
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less than the one, never more than the 
other. 

The blackness of the transaction on the 
side of government was the gross and 
indisputable treachery with which the Cath- 
olics were inveigled into dissension with 
the anti-unionists, and subsequently beiray- 
ed by the pious monarch and his perfidious 
minion. On the side of the parliament, the 
historian and eulogist of the parliament 
says enough to convince us that there never 
was an assembly so ill qualified to superin- 
tend the interests of a nation as that which, 
according to his own account, unblushingly 
sold those interests. The unparalleled 
profligracy, the profligracy unparalleled 
even in parliamentary annals, with which 
members on the same night spoke on both 
sides of the question—the disgraceful hag- 
gling after the price of political prostitution, 
which, in one or two instances, Sir. J. 
Barrington lays before the public eye, give 
as sordid a picture of patriotism as any who 
wished to caricature the independent parlia- 
ment, bullied by Fitzgibbon, and bought by 
Castlereagh, might well desire. 

From the year 1780 to the year 1800 we 
are far from denying that Ireland made 
considerable progress in civilization ; and 
the commercial advantages which she then, 
for the first time, enjoyed, are sufficient to 
account for this. But during the whole of 
this period, there is not one moment when 
she may be said to have enjoyed anything 
like political tranquillity. She was in a 
state which might procure temporary advan- 
tages to liberty, but which, if continued, 
could alone be favourable to military despot- 
ism. The government of armed men, and 
the pretensions of an armed parliament— 
though the one body and the other may, for 
a while, speak the language and breathe 
the spirit of freedom—must, eventually, 
tend to merge the rights and feelings of the 
citizen in the duties and passions of the 
soldier. The scenes of this animated time 
are vividly and strikingly portrayed in the 
book before us. We see the Bishop 
of Derry enter Dublin with his splendid 
guards ; the gallery of the House of Com- 
mons filled by the graceful beauties of the 
vice-regal .court; and.in the strong and 
living delineation of the celebrated charac- 
ters of the time—Ponsonby, with his cool 
collectedness, Grattan with his drawlin 
energy, Curran with his quaint vivacity, an 
Fitzgibbon with his towering pride—the 
author has been remarkably successful ; his 
description, indeed, of individuals, is the 
best part of his volumes. 


THE HISTORY OF PERCY BYSSHE SHEL- 
LEY’S EXPULSION FROM OXFORD. 


Tue theory of civil liberty has ever seem- 
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ed lovely to the eyes of a young man en- 
amoured of moral and intellectual beauty ; 
Shelly’s devotion to freedom, therefore, was 
ardent and sincere. He would have sub- 
mitted with cheerful alacity to the greatest 
sacrifices, had they been demanded of him, 
to advance the sacred cause of liberty ; and 
he would have gallantly encountered every 
peril in the fearless resistance to active 
oppression. Nevertheless, in ordinary times, 
although a generous and unhesitating pat- 
riot, he was little inclined to consume the 
pleasant season of youth amidst the in- 
trigues and clamours of elections, and in 
the dull and selfish cabals of parties. His 
fancy viewed from a lofty eminence the 
grand scheme of an ideal republic ; and he 
could not descend to the humble task of set- 
mn out the boundaries of- me oe 
rights, and to the uninviting duties of actu 

administration. He wasstillless disposec to 
interest himself in the politics of the day, 
because he observed the pernicious effects 
of party zealina field where it ought not to 
enter. It is no slight evil, buta heavy price 
paid for popular institutions, that society 
should be divided into hostile clans to serve 
the selfish purposes of a few political adven- 
turers ; and surely to introduce politics with- 
in the calm precincts of an university ought 
to be deemed a capital offence—a felon 

without benefit of clergy. The undue ad- 
mission (to borrow the language of universi- 
ties for a moment) is not less fatal to its ex- 
istence as an institution designed for the 
advancement of learning, than the recep- 
tion of the wooden horse within the walls of 
Troy was to the safety of that renowned 
city. What does it import the interpreters 
of Pindar and Thucydides,—the expositors 
of Plato and Aristotle, if a few interested 
persons, for the sake of some lucrative posts, 
affect to believe that it is a matter of vital 
importance to the state to concede certain 
privileges to the Roman Catholics ; whilst 
others, for the same reason, pretend, with 
tears in their eyes, that the concessions 
would be dangerons, and, indeed, destruc- 
tive, and shudder with feigned horror at 
the harmless proposal? Such pretexts may 
be advantageous, and perhaps even honour- 
able, to the ingenious persons who use them 
for the purposes of immediate advancement ; 
but of what concernment are they to Apollo 
and the Muses? How could the Catholic 
question augment the calamities of Priam, 
or diminish the misfortunes of the ill-fated 
house of Labdacus ? or which of the doubts 
of the ancient philosophers would the most 
satisfactory solution of it remove? Why 
must the modest student come forth, and 
dance upon tbe tight-rope with the mounte- 
banks, since he is to receive no part of the 
reward, and would not emulate the glory, 
of those meritorious artists? Yet did this 
most inapplicable question mainly contrib- 
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ute to poison the harmless and studious fe- 
licity which we enjoyed at Oxford. 

During the whole period of our residence 
there, the University was cruelly disfigured 
by bitter feuds, arising out of the late elec- 
tion of its Chancellor: in an especial man- 
ner was our own most venerable college de- 
formed by them, and by angry and sense- 
less disappointment. Lord Grenville had 
just been chosen. There could be no more 
comparison between his scholarship and his 
various qualifications for the honourable 
and useless office, and the claims of his 
unsuccessful opponent, than between the 
attainments of the best man of the year 
and those of the huge porter who, with a 
stern and solemn civility, kept the gates of 
University College,—the arts of mulled- 
wine and egged-hot being, in the latter case, 
alone excepted. The vanquished compet- 
itor, however, most unfortunately for its 
honour and character, was a member of our 
college ; and in proportion as the intrinsic 
merits of our rulers were small, had the 
vehemence and violence of electioneering 
been great, that, through the abuse of the 
patronage of the church, they might attain 
to those dignities, as the rewards of the ac- 
tivity of partisans, which they could never 
hope to reach through the legitimate road 
of superior learning and talents. Their 
vexation at failing was the more sharp and 
abiding, because the only objection that vul- 
gar bigotry could urge against the victor 
was his disposition to make concessions to 
the Roman Catholics; and every dull lam- 
poon about popes, and cardinals, and the 
scarlet lady, had accordingly been worn 
threadbare in vain. Since the learned and 
the liberal had conquered, learning and lib- 
erality were peculiarly odious with us at 
that epoch. The studious scholar, particu- 
larly if he were of an inquiring disposition, 
sf of a bold and free temper, was suspect- 
ed and disliked: he was one of the enemy’s 
troops. The inert and the subservient were 
the loyal soldiers of the legitimate army of 
the faith. The despised and scattered na- 
tion of scholars is commonly unfortunate ; 
butamore severe calamity has seldom be- 
fallen the remnant of true Israelites than to 
be led captive by such a genereration! 
Youth is happy, because it is blithe and 
healthful, and exempt from care ; but it is 
doubly and trebly happy, since it is honest 
and fearless—honourable and disinterest- 
ed. In the whole body of under-grad- 
uates, scarcely one was friendly to the 
holder of the loaves and the promiser 
of the fishes. All were eager,—all, one 
and all,—in behalf of the scholar and 
the liberal statesman; and plain and loud 
was the avowal of their sentiments. A sul- 
len demeanour towards the young rebels 
displayed the annoyance arising from the 
want of success, and from our lack of sym- 
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pathy ; and it would have demonstrated to 
the least observant, that, where the Muses 
dwell, the quarrels and intrigues of political 
parties ought not tocome. By his family 
and his connexions, as well as by disposition, 
Shelly was attached to the successful side ; 
and although it was manifest that he wasa 
youth of an admirable temper, of rare tal- 
ents and unwearied industry, and likely, 
therefore, to shed a lustre upon his college 
and the University itself; yet, ashe was 
eminently delighted at that wherewith his 
superiors were offended, he was regarded 
from the beginning with a jealous eye. A 
young man of spirit will despise the mean 
spite of sordid minds ; nevertheless, the per- 
secution which a generous soul can con- 
temn, through frequent repetition, too often 
becomes a severe annoyance in the lon 

course of life ; and Shelley frequently an 

most pathetically lamented the political di- 
visions which then harassed the University, 
and were a more fertile source of manifold 
ills in the wider field of active life. For 
this reason did he appear to cling more 
closely to our sweet studious seclusion ; 
and from this cause, perhaps, principall 

arose his disinclination,—I may say, indeed, 
his intense antipathy,—for the political ca- 
reer that had been proposed to him, A 
lurking suspicion would sometimes betray 
itself that he was to be forced into that path, 
and impressed into the civil service of the 
state,—to become, as it were, a conscript 
legislator. 

A newspaper never found its way to his 
rooms during the whole period of his resi- 
dence at Oxford; but when waiting in @ 
bookseller’s shop, or at an inn, he would 
sometimes, although rarely, permit his eye 
to be attracted by a murder or a storm. 
Having perused the tale of wonder, or of 
horror, if it chaneed to stray to a political 
article, after reading a few lines he invaria- 
bly threw it aside to a great distance; and 
he started from his seat, his face flushing, 
and strode about, muttering broken sen- 
tences, the purport of which was always the 
same: his extreme dissatisfaction at the 
want of candour and fairness, and the mon- 
strous disingenuousness, which politicians 
manifest in speaking of the characters and 
measures of their rivals. Strangers, who 
caught imperfectly the sense of his indis- 
tinct murmurs, were often astonished at the 
vehemence of his mysterious displeasure. 
Once, I remember, a bookseller, the master 
of a very small shop in a little country town, 
but apparently a sufficiently intelligent man, 
could not refrain from expressing his sur- 
prise that any one should be offended with 
proceedings that seemed to him as much in 
the ordinary course of trade, and as neces- 
sary to its due exercise, as the red ligature 
of the bundle of quills, or the thin and pale 
brown wrapper which enclosed the quire of 
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letter-paper we had just purchased of him. 
A man of talents and learning, who refused 
to enlist under the banners of any party, and 
did not deign to inform himself of the poli- 
tics of the day, or to take the least part or 
interest in them, would be a noble and a 
novel spectacle ; but so many persons hope 
to profit by dissensions, that the merits of 
such a steady lover of peace would not be 
duly appreciated, either by the little provin- 
cial bookseller or the other inhabitants of 
our turbulent country. 

The ordinary lectures in our college were 
of much shorter duration, and decidedly less 
difficult and less instructive, than the lessons 
we had received in the higher classes of a 
public school; nor were our written exer- 
cises more stimulating than the ora]. Cer- 
tain compositions were required at stated 
periods; but, however excellent they might 
be, they were never commended,—however 
deficient; they were never censured; and, 
being altogether unnoticed, there was no 
reason to suppose that they were ever read. 
The University at large was not less remiss 
than each college in particular: the only 
incitement proposed was an examination at 
the end of four years. The young collegian 
might study in private as diligently as he 
would at Oxford, as in every other place; 
and if he chose to submit his pretensions to 
the examiners, his name was set down in the 
first, the second, or the third class,—if I 
mistake not, there were three divisions,— 
according to his advancement. This list 
was printed precisely at the moment when 
he quitted the University for ever;—a new 
generation of strangers might read the 
names of the unknown proficients, if they 
would. It was notorious, moreover, that, 
merely to obtain the academical degrees, 
every new comet, who had passed through 
a tolerable grammar-school, brought with 
him a stock of learning, of which the residu- 
um, that had not evaporated during four 
years of dissipation and idleness, would be 
more than sufficient. The languid course 
of chartered laziness was ill suited to the 
ardent activity and glowing zeal of: Shelley. 
Since those persons, who were hired at an 
enormous charge by his own family and by 
the state to find due and beneficial employ- 
ment for him, thought fit to neglect this, 
their most sacred duty, he began forthwith 
to set himself to work. He read diligently, 
—I should rather say he devoured greedily, 
with the voracious appetite of a famished 
man,—the authors that roused his curiosity : 
he discoursed and discussed with energy ; 
he wrote—he began to print—and he de- 
signed soon to publish various works. 

He begins betimes who begins to instruct 
mankind at eighteen. The judicious will 
probably be’ of opinion that in eighteen 
years man can scarcely learn how to learn ; 
and that for eighteen more years he ought 





to be content to learn ; and if at the end of 
the second period he still thinks that he can 
impart anything worthy of attention, it is at 
least early enough to begin to teach. The 
fault, however, if it were a fault, was to be 
imputed to the times, and not to the indi- 
vidual, as the numerous precocious effusions 
of the day attest. 

Shelley was quick to conceive, and not 
less quick to execute. When I called one 
morning at one, I found him busily occupied 
with some proofs, which he continued to 
correct and re-correct with anxious care. 
As he was wholly absorbed in this occupa- 
tion, I selected a book from the floor, where 
there was always a good store, and read in 
silence, for at least an hour. My thoughts 
being as completely abstracted as those of 
my companion, he startled me by suddenly 
throwing a paper with some force on the 
middle of the table, and saying, in a pene- 
trating whisper, as he sprung eagerly from 
his chair, “I am going to publish some 
poems.” In answer to my inquiries, he 
put the proofs into my hands. I read them 
twice attentively, for the poems were very 
short; and I told him there were some good 
lines, some bright thoughts, but there were 
likewise many irregularities and incongru- 
ities. I added, that correctness was impor- 
tant in all compositions, but it constituted 
the essence of short ones; and that it surel 
would be imprudent to bring his little book 


out so hastily; and I then pointed out the 
errors and defects. He listened in silence 
with much attention, and did not dispute 
what I said, except that he remarked faintly 
that it would not be known that he was the 
author, and therefore the publication could 


not do him any harm. I answered, that al- 
though it might not be disadvantageous to be 
the unknown author of an unread work, it 
certainly could not be beneficial. He made 
no reply; and we immediately went out, 
and strolled about the public walks. We 
dined, and returned to his rooms, where we 
conversed on indifferent subjects. He did 
not mention his poems, but they occupied 
his thoughts; for he did not fall asleep, as 
usual. Whilst we were at tea, he said 
abruptly, “I think you disparage my poems. 
Tell me what you dislike in them, for I have 
forgotten.” I took the proofs from the place 
where I had left them, and looking over 
them, repeated the former objections, and 
suggested others. He acquiesced; and, 
after a pause, asked, might they be altered ? 
I assented. “I will alter them.” “It will 
be better to rewrite them; a short poem 
should be of the first impression.” Some 
time afterwards he anxiously inquired— 
“ But in their present form you do not think 
they ought to be published?” I had been 
looking over the proofs again, and I answer- 
ed, “Only as burlesque poetry ;” and I read 
a part, changing it a little here and there. 
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He laughed at the parody, and begged I 
would repeat it. I took a pen and altered 
it; and he then read it aloud several times 
in a ridiculous tone, and was amused by it. 
His mirth consoled him for the condemna- 
tion of his verses, and the intention of pub- 
lishing them was abandoned. The proofs 
lay in his rooms for some days, and we oc- 
casionally amused ourselves during an idle 
moment by making them more and more 
ridiculous ; by striking out the more sober 
passages; by inserting whimsical conceits ; 
and especially by giving them what we 
called a dithyrambic character, which was 
effected by cutting some lines in two, and 
joining the different parts together that 
would agree in construction, but were the 
most discordant in sense. 

Although Shelley was of a grave dispo- 
sition, he had a certain sly relish for a prac- 
tical joke, so that it were ingenious and ab- 
struse, and of a literary nature; he would 
often exult in the successful forgeries of 
Chatterton and Ireland; and he was espe- 
cially delighted with a trick that had lately 
been played at Oxford, by a certain noble 
viceroy, at that time an undergraduate, re- 
specting the fairness of which the Universi- 
ty was divided in opinion, all the under- 
graduates accounting it most just, and all 
the graduates, and especially the bachelors, 
extremely iniquitous, and indeed popish and 
jesuitical. A reward is offered annually for 
the best English essay on a subject proposed : 
the competitors send their anonymous es- 
says, each being distinguished by a motto; 
when the grave arbitrators have selected 
the most worthy, they burn the vanquished 
essays, and open the sealed paper endorsed 
with a corresponding motto, and containing 
the name of the victor. On the late famous 
contention, all the ceremonies had been duly 
performed, but the sealed paper presented 
the name of an undergraduate, who is not 
qualified to be a candidate, and all the less 
meritorious discourses of the bachelors had 
been burnt, together with their sealed papers 
—so there was to be no bachelor’s prize that 
year. When we had conferred a compe- 
tent absurdity upon the proofs, we amused 
ourserves by proposing, but without the in- 
tention of executing our project, divers 
ludicrous titles for the work. Sometimes 
we thought of publishing it in the name of 
some one of the chief living poets, or possibly 
of one of the graver authorities of the day ; 
and we regaled ourselves by describing his 
wrathful renunciations, and his astonish- 
ment at finding himself immortalized, without 
his knowledge and against his will: the in- 
ability to die could not be more disagreeable 
even to Tithonus himself; but now we were 
to handcuff our ungrateful favourite, that he 
might not tear off the unfading laurel, which 
we were to place on his brow? [I hit upon 
a title at last, to which the pre-eminenca 
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was given, and we inscribed it upon the 
cover. A mad washerwoman, named Pe 
Nicholson, had attempted to stab the King, 
George the Third, with a carving-knife; 
the story has been long forgotten, but it 
was then fresh in the recollection of every 
one; it was proposed that we should ascribe 
the poems to her. The poor woman was 
still living, and in green vigour within the 
walls of Bedlam; but since her existence 
must be uncomfortable, there could be no 
harm in putting her to death, and in creating 
a nephew and administrator to be the edi- 
tor of his aunt’s poetical works. 

The idea gave an object and purpose to 
our burlesque ; to ridicule the strange mix- 
ture of sentimentality with the murderous 
fury of revolutionists, that was so prevalent 
in the compositions of the day; and the 
proofs were altered again to adapt them to 
this new scheme, but still, without any no- 
tion of publication. When the bookseller 
called to ask for the proofs, Shelley told him 
that he had changed his mind, and showed 
them to him. The man was so much 
pleased with the whimsical conceit, that 
he asked to be permitted to publish the book 
on his own account; promising inviolable 
secrecy, and as many copies gratis as might 
be required: after some hesitation, per- 
mission was granted, upon the plighted 
honour of the trade. In a few days, or 
rather in a few hours, anoble quarto appear- 
ed; itconsisted of a smal] number of pages, 
it is true, but they were of the largest size, 
of the thickest, the whitest, and the smooth- 
est drawing paper; a large, clear, and 
handsome type had impressed a few lines 
with ink of a rich glossy black, amidst ample 
margins. The poor maniac laundress was 
gravely styled “the late Mrs. Margaret 
Nicholson, Widow ;” andthe sonorous name 
of Fitzvictor had been culled for her incon- 
solable nephew and administrator: to add 
to his dignity, the waggish printer had pick- 
ed up some huge text types, of so unusual a 
form, that even an antiquary could not spell 
the words at the first glance. The effect 
was certainly striking ; Shelley had torn open 
the large square bundle, before the printer’s 
boy quitted the room, and holding out acopy 
with both his hands, he ran about in an 
ecstasy of delight, gazing at the superb 
title-page. 

The first poem was a long one, condemn- 
ing war in the lump; puling trash, that 
might have been written by a quaker, and 
could only have been published in sober 
sadness by a society instituted for the diffu- 
sion of that kind of knowledge which they 
deem useful—useful for some end which 
they have not been pleased to reveal, and 
which unassisted reason is wholly unable to 
discover. The MS. had been confided to 
Shelly by some rhymester of the day, and 
it was put forth in this shape to astorish a 
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weak mind ; but principally to captivate the 
admirers of philosophical poetry by the 
manifest incongruity of disallowing all war, 
even the most just, and then turning short 
round and recommending the dagger of 
the assassin as the best cure for all evils, 
and the sure passport to a lady’s favour. 
Our book of useful knowledge—the philoso- 
pher’s own book—contained sundry odes 
and other pieces, professing an ardent at- 
tachment to freedom, and proposing to stab 
all who were less enthusiastic than the sup- 
posed authoress. The work, however, was 
altered a little, I believe, before the final 
impression ; but I never read it afterwards, 
for when an author once sees his book in 
print, his task is ended, and he may fairly 
leave the perusal of it to posterity. I have 
one copy, if not more, somewhere or other, 
but not at hand. There were some verses, 
I remember, with a good deal about sucking 
in them; to these I objected, as unsuitable 
to the gravity of an university, but Shelley 
declared they would be the most impressive 
of all. There was a poem concerning a 
young woman, one Charlotte Somebody, 
who attempted to assassinate Robespierre, 
or some such person; and there was to have 
been a rapturous monologue to the dagger 
of Brutus. The composition of sucha piece 
was no mean effort of the muse; it was 
completed at last, but not in time—as the 
dagger itself has probably fallen a prey to 
rust, so the more pointed and polished mono- 
logue, itisto be feared, has also perished 
through a more culpable neglect. 

A few copies were sent, as a special fa- 
vour, to trusty and sagacious friends at a 
distance, whose gravity would not permit 
them to suspect a hoax; they read and ad- 
mired, being charmed with the wild notes 
of liberty ; some, indeed, presumed to cen- 
sure, mildly, certain passages as having 
been thrown off in too bold a vein. Nor 
was a certain success wanting,—the remain- 
ing copies were rapidly sold in Oxford at 
the aristocratical price of half-a-crown for 
half-a-dozen pages. We used to meet 
gownsmen in High-street reading the good- 
ly volume as they walked—pensive with a 
grave and sage delight—some of them, per- 
haps, more pensive, because it seemed to 
portend the instant overthrow of all royalty, 
from a king to a court-card. 

What a sirange delusion to admire our 
stuff—the concentrated essence of nonsense! 
It was indeed a kind of fashion to be seen 
reading it in public, as a mark of a nice dis- 
cernment, of a delicate and fastidious taste 
in poetry, and the very criterion of a choice 
spirit. 

Nobody suspected, or could suspect, who 
was the author; the thing passed off as the 
genuine production of the would-be regicide. 
It is marvellous, in truth, how little talent 
of any kind there was in our famous univer- 





sity in those days; there was no great en- 
couragement, however, to display intellectu- 
al gifts. The acceptance, as a serious 
poem, of a work so evidently designed for a 
burlesque upon the prevailing notion of tke 
day, that revolutionary ruffians were the 
most fit recipients of the gentlest passions, 
was a foretaste of the prodigious success, 
that, a few years later, attended a still more 
whimsical paradox. Poets had sung already 
that human ties put Love at once to flight ; 
that at the sight of civil obligations he 
spreads his light. wings in a moment, and 
makes default. The position was soon 
greatly extended, and we were taught, by a 
noble poet, that even the slightest recogni- 
tion of the law of nations was fatal to the 
tender passion; the very captain of a priva- 
teer was pronounced incapable of a pure and 
ardent attachment; the feeble control of 
letters of marque could effectually check 
the course of affection; a complete union of 
souls could only be accomplished under the 
black flag. Your true lover must necessa- 
rily be an enemy of the whole human race— 
a mere and absolute pirate. It is true, that 
the tales of the love-sick buccaneers were 
adorned with no ordinary talent, but the the- 
ory is not less extraordinary on that account. 

The operation of Peg Nicholson was 
bland and innoxious; the next work that 
Shelley printed was highly deleterious, and 
was destined to shed a baneful influence 
over his future progress; in itself it was 
more harmless than the former, but it was 
turned to a deadly poison by the unprovoked 
malice of fortune. 

We had read together attentively seve- 
ral of the metaphysical works that were most 
in vogue at that time, as “ Locke on the Hu- 
man Understanding,” and “Hume’s Es- 
says,” particularly the latter, of which we 
had made a very careful analysis, as was 
customary with those who read the Ethics 
and the other treatises of Aristotle for their 
degrees. Shelley had the custody of these 
papers, which were chiefly in his handwrit- 
ing, although they were the joint production 
of both in our common daily studies. From 
these, and from a small part of them only, 
he made up a little book, and had it printed, 
I believe, in the country, certainly not at 
Oxford. His motive was this. He not 
only read greedily all the controversial writ- 
ings on subjects interesting to him, which 
he could procure, and disputed vehemert'y 
in conversation with his friends, but he lad 
several correspondents with whom he kept 
up the ball of doubt in letters ;—of these he 
received many, so that the arrival of the post- 
man was always an anxious moment with 
him. This practice he had learnt of a phy- 
sician, from whom he had taken instructions 
in chemistry, and of whose character and 
talents he often spoke with profound vene- 
ration. It was, indeed, the usual course 
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with men of learning formerly, as their bi- 
ographies and many volumes of such epis- 
tles testify. The physician was an old man, 
and a man of the old school; he confined 
his epistolary discussions to matters of sci- 
ence, and so did his disciple for some time ; 
but when metaphysics usurped the place in 
his affections that chemistry aad before 
held, the latter gradually fell into discepta- 
tions respecting existences still more subtle 
than gases and the electric fluid. The tran- 
sition, however, from physics to metaphysics 
was gradual. Is the electric fluid material ? 
he would ask his correspondent; is light 
—is the vital principle in vegetables—in 
brutes—is the human soul? His individu- 
al character had proved an obstacle to his 
inquiries, even whilst they were strictly 
physical ; a refuted or irritated chemist had 
suddenly concluded a long correspondence 
by telling his youthful opponent that he 
would write to his master, and have him 
well flogged. The discipline of a public 
school, however salutary in other respects, 
was not favourable to free and fair discus- 
sion; and Shelly began to address inquiries 
anonymously, or rather, that he might re- 
ceive an answer, as Philalethes, and the 
like ; but, even at Eton, the postmen do not 
ordinarily speak Greek—to prevent miscar- 
riages, therefore, it was necessary to adopt 
a more familiar name, as John Short, or 
Thomas Long. 

When he came to Oxford, he retained and 
extended his former practice without quitting 
the convenient disguise of an assumed 
name. His object in printing the short ab- 
stract of some of the doctrines of Hume was 
to facilitate his epistolary disquisitions. It 
was a small pill, but it worked powerfully ; 
the mode of operation was this.—He en- 
closed a copy in a letter, and sent it by the 
post, stating, with modesty and simplicity, 
that he had met accidentally with that little 
tract, which appeared unhappily to be quite 
unanswerable. Unless the fish was too 
sluggish to take the bait, an answer of refu- 
tation was forwarded to an appointed ad- 
dress in London, and then in a vigorous re- 
ply he would fall upon the unwary dispu- 
tant, and break his bones. The strenuous 
attack sometimes provoked a rejoinder more 
carefully prepared, and an animated and pro- 
tracted debate ensued; the party cited, hav- 
ing put in his answer, was fairly in court, 
and he might get out of it as he could. The 
chief difficulty seemed to be to induce the 
person addressed to acknowledge the juris- 
diction, and to plead; and this, Shelly sup- 
posed, would be removed by sending, in the 
first instance, a prirted syllabus instead of 
written arguments. An accident greatly 
facilitated his object. We had been talking 
some time before about geometrical demon- 
stration; he was repeating its praises, which 
he had lately read in some mathematical 
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work, and speaking of its absolute certainty 
and perfect truth. 

I said that this superiority partly arose 
from the confidence of mathematicians, who 
were naturally a confident race, and were 
seldom acquainted with any other science 
than their own; that they always put a good 
face upon the matter, detailing their argu. 
ments dogmatically and doggedly, as if there 
was no room for doubt, and concluded, when 
weary of talking in their positive strain, with 
Q. E. D.: in which three letters there was 
so powerful a charm, that there was no in- 
stance of any one having ever disputed any 
argument or proposition to which they were 
subscribed. He was diverted by this re- 
mark and often repeated it, saying, if you 
ask a friend to dinner, and only put Q.E, 
D. at the end of the invitation, he cannot 
refuse to come; and he sometimes wrote 
these letters at the end of a common note, 
in order, as he said, to attain to a mathemat- 
ical certainty. The potent characters were 
not forgotten when he printed his little syl- 
labus ; and their efficacy in rousing his an- 
tagonists was quite astonishing. 

It is certain that the three obnoxious 
letters had a fertilizing effect, and raised 
rich crops of controversy ; but it would be 
unjust to deny, that an honest zeal stimula- 
ted divers worthy men to assert the truth 
against an unknown assailant. The praise 
of good intention must be conceded; but it 
is impossible to accord that of powerful 
execution also to his antagonists: this 
curious correspondence fully testified the 
deplorable condition of education at that 
time. A youth of eighteen was able to 
confute men who had numbered thrice as 
many years; to vanquish them on their own 
ground, although he gallantly fought ata 
disadvantage by taking the wrong side. 
His little pamphlet was never offered for 
sale; it was not addressed to an ordinary 
reader, but to the metaphysician alone ; and 
it was so short, that it was only designed to 
point out the line of argument. It was in 
truth a general issue; a compendious denial 
of every allegation, in order to put the whole 
case in proof; it was a formal mode of 
saying, you affirm so and so, then prove it; 
and thus was it understood by his more 
candid and intelligent correspondents. As 
it was shorter, so was it plainer, and per- 
haps, in order to provoke discussion, a little 
bolder, than Hume’s Essays,—a book which 
occupies a conspicuous place in the library 
of every student. The doctrine, if it de- 
serve the name, was precisely similar; the 
necessary and inevitable consequence of 
Locke’s philosophy, and of the theory that 
all knowledge is from without. I will not 
admit your conclusions, his opponent might 
answer; then you must deny those of 
Hume: I deny them; but you must deny 
those of Locke also ; and we will go back 
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together to Plato. Such was the usual 
course of argument; sometimes, however, 
he rested on mere denial, holding his 
adversary to strict proof, and deriving 
strength from his weakness. ‘he young 
Platonist argued thus negatively through 
the love of argument, and because he found 
a noble joy in the fierce shocks of contend- 
ing minds; he loved truth, and sought it 
everywhere, and at all hazards, frankly and 
boldly, like a man who deserved to find it ; 
but he also loved dearly victory in debate, 
and warm debate for its own sake. Never 
was there amore unexceptionable disputant ; 
he was eager beyond the most ardent, but 
never angry and never personal: he was the 
only arguer I ever knew who drew every 
argument from the nature of the thing, and 
who could never be provoked to descend to 
personal contentions. He was fully inspir- 
ed, indeed, with the whole spirit of the true 
logician ; the more obvious and indisputable 
the proposition which his opponent under- 
took to maintain, the more complete was 
the triumph of his art if he could refute and 
prevent him. To one who was acquainted 
with the history of our University, with its 
ancient reputation as the most famous 
school of logic, it seemed that the genius 
of the place, after an absence of several 
generations, had deigned to return at last; 
the visit, however, as it soon appeared, was 
ill-timed.. The schoolman, of old, who 
occasionally laboured with technical subtle- 
ties to prevent the admission of the first 
principles of belief, could not have been 
justly charged with the intention of promo- 
ting scepticism ; his was the age of minute 
and astute disceptation, it is true, but it was 
also the epoch of the most firm, resolute, 
and extensive faith. I have seen a dexter- 
ous fencing-master, after warning his pupil 
to hold his weapon fast, by a few turns of 
his wrist throw it suddenly on the ground 
and under his feet; but it cannot be pre- 
tended that he neglected to teach the art 
of self-defence, because he apparently de- 
prived his scholar of that which is essential 
to the end proposed. To be disarmed is a 
step in the science of arms, and whoever 
has undergone it has already put his foot 
within the threshold; so is it likewise with 
refutation. In describing briefly the nature 
of Shelley’s epistolary contentions, the rec- 
ollection of his youth, his zeal, his activity, 
and particularly of many individual pecu- 
liarities, may have tempted me to speak 
sometimes with a certatn levity, notwith- 
standing the solemn importance of the 
topics respecting which they were frequent- 
ly maintained. The impression, that they 
were conducted on his part, or considered 
ty him, with frivolity, or any unseemly 
lightness, would, however, be most errone- 
ous; his whole frame of mind was grave, 
earnest, and anxious, and his deportment 
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was reverential, with an edification reach- 
ing beyond the age—an age wanting in 
reverence ; an unlearned age ; a young age, 
for the young lack learning. Hume permits 
no object of respect to remain; Locke 
approaches the most awful speculations 
with the same indifference as if he were 
about to handle the properties of triangles ; 
the small deference rendered to the most 
holy things by the able theologian Paley is 
not the least remarkable of his character- 
istics. Wiser and better men displayed 
anciently, together with a more profound 
erudition, a superior and touching solemni- 
ty; the meek seriousness of Shelley was 
redolent of those good old times before 
mankind had been despoiled of a main 
ingredient in the composition of happiness, 
a well directed veneration. 

Whether such disputations were decor- 
ous or profitable may be perhaps doubtful ; 
there can be no doubt, however, since the 
sweet gentleness of Shelley was easily and 
instantly swayed by the wild influences of 
friendly admonition, that, had even the least 
dignified of his elders suggested the pro- 
priety of pursuing his metaphysical inquiries 
with less ardour, his obedience would have 
been prompt and perfect. Not only had all 
salutary studies been long neglected in 
Oxford at that time, and all wholesome 
discipline was decayed, but the splendid 
endowments of the University were grossly 
abused; the resident authorities of the 
college were too often men of the lowest 
origin, of mean and sordid souls, destitute 
of every literary attainment, except that 
brief and narrow course of reading by which 
the first degree was attained; the vulgar 
sons of vulgar fathers, without liberality, 
and wanting the manners and the sympa- 
thies of gentlemen. A total neglect of all 
learning, an unseemly turbulence, the most 
monstrous irregularities, open and habitual 
drunkenness, vice, and violence, were tol- 
erated or encouraged, with the basest 
sycophancy, that the prospect of perpetual 
licentiousness might fill the colleges with 
young men of fortune; whenever the rarely 
exercised power of coercion was exerted, it 
demonstrated the utter incapacity of our 
unworthy rulers by coarseness, ignorance, 
and injustice. If a few gentlemen were 
admitted to fellowships, they were always 
absent; they were not persons of literary 
pretensions, or distinguished by scholarship ; 
and they had no more share in the govern- 
ment of the college than the overgrown 
guardsman, who, in long white gaiters, 
bravely protect the precious life of the 
sovereign against such assailants as the 
tenth Muse, our good friend, Mrs. Nichol- 
son. 

As the term was drawing to @ close, and 
a great part of the books we were reading 
together still remained unfinished, we had 
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agreed to increase our exertions and to 
meet atan early hour. It wasa fine spring 
morning on Lady-day, in the year 1811, 
when 1 went to Shelley’s rooms: he was 
absent ; but before I had collected our books 
he rushed in. He was terribly agitated. I 
anxiously inquired what had happened: “I 
am expelled,” he said, as soon as he had 
recovered himself a little, “Iam expelled! 
I was sent for suddenly a few minntes ago; 
I went to the common room, where I found 
our master, and two or three of the fellows. 
The master produced a copy of the little 
syllabus, and asked me if I were the author 
of it. He spoke in a rude, abrupt, and inso- 
lent tone. I begged to be informed for 
what purpose they put the question. No 
answer was given; but the master loudly 
and angrily repeated,‘ Are you author of 
this book?’ If {can judge from your man- 
ner, I said, you are resolved to punish me, 
if [ should acknowledge that it is my work. 
If you can prove that it is, produce your 
evidence ; it is neither just nor lawful to 
interrogate me in such a case and for such 
a purpose. Such proceedings would be- 
come a court of inquisitors, but not free men 
in a free country. ‘Do you choose to deny 
that this is your composition?’ the master 
reiterated in the same rude and angry voice.” 
Shelley complained much of his violent and 
ungentlemanlike deportment, saying, “I 
have experienced tyranny and injustice 
before, and I well know what vulgar vio- 
lence is; but I never met with such un- 
worthy treatment. I told him calmly, but 
firmly, that I was determined not to answer 
any questions respecting the publication on 
the table. He immediately repeated his 
demand; I persisted in my refusal ; and he 
said furiously, ‘Then you are expelled; and 
I desire you will quit the college early to- 
morrow morning at the latest.’ One of the 
fellows took up two papers, and handed one 
of them to me; here it is.” He produced 
aregular sentence of explusion, drawn up 
in due form, under the seal of the college, 
Shelley was full of spirit and courage, frank 
and fearless ; but he was likewise shy, un- 
eg and eminently sensitive. Ihave 

een with him in many trying situations of 
his after life, but I never saw him so deeply 
shocked and so cruelly agitated as on this 
occasion. A nice sense of honour shrinks 
from the most distant touch of disgrace— 
even from the insults of those men whose 
contumely can bring no shame. He sat 
on the sofa, repeating, with convulsive ve- 
hemence, the words, “ Expelled, expelled!” 
his head shaking with emotion, and his 
whole frame quivering. The atrocious in- 
justice and its cruel consequences roused 
the indignation, and moved the compassion, 
of a friend, who then stood by Shelley. He 
has given the following account of his inter- 
ference: 
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“So monstrous and so illegal did the out- 
rage seem, that I held it to be impossible 
that any man, or any body of men, would 
dare to adhere to it; but, whatever the 
issue might be, it was a duty to endeavour 
to the utmost to assist him. I at once 
stepped forward, therefore, as the advocate 
of Shelley ; such an advocate, perhaps, with 
respect to judgment, as might be expected 
at the age of eighteen, but certainly not 
inferior to the most practised defenders in 
good will and devotion. I wrote a short 
note to the master and fellows, in which, 
as far as I can remember a very hasty com- 
position after a long interval, [ briefly ex- 
pressed my sorrow at the treatment my 
iriend had experienced, and my hope that 
they would re-consider their sentence ; since, 
by the same course of proceeding, myself, 
or any other person, might be subjected to 
the same penalty, and to the imputation of 
equal gilt. The note was dispatched ; the 
conclave was still sitting ; and in an instant 
the porter came to summon me to attend, 
bearing in his countenance a promise of the 
reception I was about to find. The angry 
and troubled air of men, assembled to 
commit injustice according to established 
forms, was then new to me; but a native 
instinct told me, as soon as I entered the 
room, that it was an affair of party; that 
whatever could conciliate the favour of pat- 
rons was to be done without scruple; and 
whatever could tend to impede preferment 
was to be brushed away without remorse. 
The glowing master produced my poor note. 
I acknowledged it; and he forthwith put 
into my hand, not less abruptly, the little 
syllabus. ‘Did you write this?’ he asked, 
as fiercely as if I alone stood between him 
and the rich see of Durham. I attempted, 
submissively, to point out to him the ex- 
treme unfairness of the question; the injus- 
tice ef punishing Shelley for refusing to 
answer it; that if it were urged upon me I 
must offer the like refusal, as I had no doubt 
every man in college would—every gentle- 
man, indeed, in the University; which, if 
such a course were adopted with all,—and 
there could not be any reason why it should 
be used with one and not with the rest,— 
would thus be stripped of every member. I 
soon perceived that arguments were thrown 
away upon a man possessing no more intel- 
lect or erudition, and far less renown, than 
that famous ram, since translated to the 
stars, through grasping whose tail less 
firmly than was expedient, the sister of 
Phryxus formerly found a watery grave, 
and gave her name to the broad Hellespont. 

“The other persons present took no part 
in the conversation: they presumed not to 
speak, scarcely to breathe, but looked mute 
subserviency. The few resident fellows, 
indeed, were but so many incarnations of 
the spirit of the master, whatever that spirit 
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might be. When I was silent, the master 
told me to retire, and to consider whether I 
was resolved to persist in my refusal. The 

posal was fair enough. The next day, 
orthe next week, I might have given my 
final answer—a deliberate answer; having 
in the mean time consulted with older and 
more experienced persons, as to what 
course was best for myself and for others. 
I had scarcely passed the door, however, 
when I was recalled. The master again 
showed me the book, and hastily demanded 
whether I admitted or denied that I was the 
author ofit. LIanswered that I was fully sen- 
sible of the many and great inconveniences 
of being dismissed with disgrace from the 
University, and I specified some of them, 
and expressed an humble hope that they 
would not impose such a mark of discredit 
upon mie without any cause. I lamented 
that it was impossible either to admit or 
to deny the publication,—no man of spirit 
could submit to do so ;—and that a sense of 
duty compelled me respectfully to refuse to 
answer. the question which had been pro- 
posed. ‘Then you are expelled,’ said the 
master angrily, in aloud, great voice. A 
formal sentence, duly signed and sealed, 
was instantly put into my hand: in what 
interval the instrument had been drawn up 
I cannot imagine. The alleged offence 
was a contumacious refusal to disavow the 
imputed publication. My eye glanced over 
it, and observing the word contumaciously, I 
said calmly that I did not think that term 
was justified by my behaviour. Before I 
had concluded de remark, the master, lifting 
up the little syllabus, and then dashing it on 
the table, and looking sternly at me, said, 
‘Am I to understand, sir, that you adopt the 
principles contained in this work?’ or some 
such words ; for, like one red with the suffu- 
sion of college port and college ale, the in- 
tense heat of anger seemed to deprive himof 
the power of articulation ; by reason of a rude 
provincial dialect and thickness of utterance, 
his speech being at all times indistinct. ‘The 
last question is still more improper than the 
former,’ I replied,—for I felt that the impu- 
tation was an insult; ‘and since, by your 
own act, you have renounced all authority 
over me, our communication is at an end.’ 
‘I command you to quit my college to-mor- 
row, at an early hour.’ I bowed and with- 
drew. I thank God I have never seen that 
man since: he is gone to his bed, and there 
let him sleep. Whilst he lived, he ate 
freely of the scholar’s bread, and drank from 
his cup; and he was sustained, throughout 
the whole term of his existence, wholly and 
most nobly, by those sacred funds that were 
consecrated by our pious forefathers to the 
advancement of learning. If the vengeance 
of the all-patient and long-contemned gods 
can ever be roused, it will surely be by 
= such sacrilege! - The favour which he 

1 





showed to scholars, and his gratitude, have 
been made manifest. Ifhe were still alive, 
he would doubtless be as little desirous that 
his zeal should now be remembered as those 
bigots who had been most active in burning 
Archbishop Cranmer could have been to 
publish their officiousness during the reign 
of Elizabeth.” 

Busy rumour has ascribed, on what foun- 
dation I know not, since an active dnd search- 
ing inquiry has not hitherto been made, the 
infamy of having denounced Shelley to the 
pert, meddling tutor of a college of inferior 
note, a man of an insalubrious and inauspi- 
cious aspect. Any paltry fellow can whis- 
per a secret accusation; but a certain cour- 
age, as well as malignity, is required by him 
who undertakes to give evidence openly 
against another; to provoke thereby the 
displeasure of the accused, of his family and 
friends ; and to submit his own veracity and 
his, motives to public scrutiny. Hence the 
illegal and inquisitorial mode of proceedin 
by interrogation, instead of the lawful ‘an 
recognized course by the production of 
witnesses. The disposal of ecclesiastical 
preferment has long been so reprehensible, 
—the practice of desecrating institutions 
that every good man desires to esteem most 
holy is so inveterate,—that it is needless to 
add that the secret accuser was rapidly en- 
riched with the most splendid benefices, and 
finally became a dignitary of the church. 
The modest prelate did not seek publicity 
in the charitable and dignified act of deserv- 
ing; it is not probable, therefore, that he is 
anxious at present to invite an examination 
of the precise nature of his deserts. 

The next morning, at eight o’clock, Shel- 
ley and his friend set out together for Lon- 
don on the top of a coach; and with his final 
departure from the University the reminis- 
cences of his life at Oxford terminate. The 
narrative of the injurious effects of this 
cruel, precipitate, unjust, and illegal expul- 
sion upon the entire course of his subsequent 
life would not be wanting in interest or in- 
struction; of a period when the scene was 
changed from the quiet seclusion of aca- 
demic groves and gardens, and the calm 
valley of our silvery Iris, to the stormy oc- 
cean of that vast and shoreless world, to the 
utmost violence of which he was, at an early 
age, suddenly and unnaturally abandoned. 


STEAM, A POEM. 
By the author of “ Corn-Law Rhymes.” 


“Tools and the Man, '"—Edinburgh Review 


WELL, gaze thou on the hills, and hedge-side 
flowers ! 
But blind old Andrew will with me repair 
To yonder massive pile, where useful powers, 
Toiling unconsciously, aloud declare 











That man, too, and his works, are grand and fair. 

Son of the far-fam’d self-taught engineer, 

Whose deeds were marvels in the bygone days! 

Hil it becomes thee, with ungreatful sneer, 

The trade-fed town and townsmen to dispraise. 
Why rail at Traffic’s wheels, and crowded ways? 
Trade makes thee rich; then, William, murmur 
not 
Though Trade’s black vapours ever round thee 
rise. 
Trade makes thee sage ; lo, thou read’st Locke 
and Scott ! 
While the poor rustic beast-like lives and dies, 
Blind to the page of priceless mysteries! 
“Fair is the bow that spans the shower,” thou 
say’st ; 
“ But all unlovely, as an eyeless skull, 

Is man’s black workshop in the streeted waste.” 
And can the city’s smoke be worse than dull, 
If Martin found it more than beautiful ? 

Did he, did Martin steal immortal hues 
From London’s cloud or Carron’s gloomy glare— 

Light-darken’d shadows, such as Milton’s muse 
Cast o’er th’ Eternal—and shalt thou despair 
To find, where man is found, the grand and 

fair? 

Canst thou love Nature, and not love the sound 
Of cheerful labour? He who loathes the crew 

To whose hard hands the toiling oar is bound, 

Is datk of spirit, bilious as his hue, 
And bread-tax-dy d in sordid lust’s true blue. 

“Thou lov’st the woods, the rocks, the quiet 

fields |” 

But tell me, if thou canst, enthusiast wan ! 
Why the broad town to thee no gladness yields ? 
If thou lov’st Nature, sympathise with man, 

For he, and his, are parts of Nature’s plan. 

But canst thou love her, if she love not thee ? 
She will be wholly lov’d, or not at all. 

“Thou lov’st her streams, her flowers; thou 

lov’st to see 
The gorgeous halcyon shake the bulrush tall ; 
Thou lov’st to feel the veil of evening fall, 

Like gentlest slumber on a blushing bride $ 
For these are Nature’s!” Are not thou hers, 

too? 

A portion of her pageantry and pride, 

In all thy passions, all thou seek’st to do, 

And all thou dost? The earth-worm is allied 
To God, and will not have her claims denied, 
Though thou disown herfellow-worm, and scorn 

The lowly beauty of his toil and care. 
“ Sweet is the whisper of the breezy morn, 
To waking streams!” And hath the useful share 
No splendour? Doth the tilter’s cottage wear 
No smiles for thee? ‘ How beauteous are the 
dyes 
Which grove and hedgerow from their plumage 
shake !” 

And cannot the loud hammer, which supplies 
Food for the blacksmith’s rosy children, make 
Sweet music to thy heart? “ Behold the snake 

Couch’d on its bed of beams!” The scaly worm 
Ts lovely, coil’d above the river’s flow ; 

But there is noble beauty in the form 
That welds the hissing steel, with ponderous 

blow ; 
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Yea, there is majesty on that calm brow, 

And in those eyes the light of thoughts divine! 

Come, blind old Andrew Turner ! link in mine 
Thy time-tried arm, and cross the town with 

me ; 

For there are wonders, mightier far than thine : 
Watt! and his million-feeding enginery ! 
Steam-miracles of demi-deity ! 

Thou canst not see, unnumber'd chimneys o’er, 
From chimneys tall the smoky cloud aspire ; 
But thou canst hear th’ unwearied crash and roar 
Of iron powers, that, urg’d by restless fire, 

Toil ceaseless, day and night, yet never tire, 
Or say to greedy man. “ Thou dost amiss.” 


Oh, there is glorious harmony in this 
Tempestuous music of the giant, Steam, 

Commingling grow] and roar, and stamp and hiss, 
With flame and darkness! Like a Cyclop’s 

dream 
It stuns our wondering souls, that start and 
scream 

With joy and terror ; while, like gold on snow 
Is morning’s beam on Andrew’s hoary hair! 

Like gold on pearl is morning on his brow ! 

His hat is in his hand, his head is bare ; 

And, rolling wide his sightless eyes, he stands 
Before this metal god, that yet shall chase 

The tyrant idols of remotest lands, 

Preach science to the desert, and efface 
The barren curse from every pathless place 

Where virtues have not yet atoned for crimes. 
He loves the thunder of machinery ! 

It is beneficent thunder, though, at times, 

Like heav’n’s red bolt, it lightens fatally. 
Poor blind old man! what would he give to see 

This bloodless Waterloo! this hell of wheels! 
This dreadful speed, that seems to sleep and 

snore, 

And dream of earthquake! In his brain he feels 
The mighty arm of mist, that shakes the shore 
Along the throng’d canal, in ceaseless roar 

Urging the heavy forge, the clanking mill, 

The rapid tilt, and screaming, sparkling stone. 

Is this the spot where stoop’d the ash-crown’d hill 
To meet the vale, when bee-lov'd banks, o’er- 

grown 
With broom and woodbine, heard the cushat lone 

Coo for her absent love? Oh, ne’er again 
Shall Andrew pluck the freckled foxglove here ! 

How like a monster, with a league-long mane, 
Or Titan’s rocket, in its high career, 

Towers the dense smoke! The falcon, wheel- 
ing near, 

Turns, and the angry crow seeks purer skies. 


At first, with lifted hands, in mute surprise, 
Old Andrew listens to the mingled sound 
Of hammer, roll, and wheel. His sightless eyes 
Brighten with generous pride, that man hath 
found 
Redemption from the manacles which bound 
His powers for many an age. A poor man’s boy 
Constructed these grand works! Lo, like the 
sun, 


Shines knowledge now on all! Hethinks, with 


J°¥; 
Of that futurity which is began— 
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Of that great victory which shall be won 
By Truth o’er Falsehood ; and already feels 
Earth shaken by the conflict. But a low, 
Deep sigh escapes him, sadness o’er him steals, 
Shading his noble heart with selfish woe ; 
Yes, envy clouds his melancholy brow. 
What ! shall the good old times, in aught of good 
Yield to these days of cant and parish-pay, 
The sister-growth of twenty years of blood ? 
His ancient fame, he feels, is past away ; 
He is no more the wonder of his day— 
The far-praised, self-taught, matchless engineer ! 


But he is still the man, who planted here 
The first steam-engine seen in all the shire— 

Laugh’d at by many an Eldon far and near ; 
While sundry sage Newcestles, in their ire, 
Swore that a roasting in his boiler-fire 

Would best reward the maker. Round his form 
The spirit of the Moors wrapp’d fold on fold 

Of thund’rous gloom, and flash’d th’ indignant 

storm 
From his dilating eyes, when first vproll’d 
The volumed smoke, that, like a prophet, told 

Of horrors yet to come. His angry scowl 
Cast night at noon o’er Rivilin and Don, 

And scared o’er Loxley’s springs the screaming 

fowl ; 
For rill and river listen’d, every one, 
When the old Tory put his darkness on. 

Full soon, his deep and hollow base forth brake, 
Cursing the tilting, tipling, strange machine ; 

And then the lightning of his laughter spake, 
Calling the thing a ‘‘ Whimsy.” * In this day 
A “ whimsy”’ it is call’d, wherever seen ; 

And strangers, travelling by the ix .jl, may see 
The coal-devouring monster, as he rides, 

And wonder what the uncouth beast may be 
That canters, like a horse with wooden sides, 
And lifts his food from depths where night pre- 

sides, 

With twinkling taper, o’er the in-back’d slave, 
Who, laid face upward, hews the black stone 

down.t 

Poor living corpse ! he labours in the grave ;— 
Poor two-legg’d mole! he mines, for half-a- 

crown, 
From morn to eve, that wolves, who sleep on 


wn, 
And pare our bones, may eat their bread-tax warm ! 


But could poor Andrew’s “ whimsy” boast an 
arm, 
A back like these 1 Upstart of yesterday ! 
Thou doubler of the rent of every farm, 
From John o’ Groat’s to Cornwall’s farthest 
bay! 
Engine of Watt! unrivalled is thy sway. 
Compared with thine, what is the tyrant’s power ? 





* When the steam engine (not Watt’s) was 
first employed in drawing coals from mines, it was 
nicknamed a “whimsy,” by those who admired 
the wisdom of our ancestors; and to this day it 
is called a “ whimsy.” 


t The colliers are all weasel-backed, in conse- 
quence of the position in which they work. 
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His might destroys, while thine creates and 
saves, 
Thy triumphs live and grow, like fruit and 
flower ; 
But his are writ in blood, and read on graves ! 
Let him yoke all his regimented slaves, 
And bid them strive to wield thy tireless fly 
As thou canst wield it! Soon his baffled bands 
Would yield to thee, despite his wrathful eye 
Lo! unto thee both Indies lift their hands! 
Thy vapoury pulse is felt on farthest strands ! 
Thou tirest not, complainest not, though blind 
As human pride ; earth’s lowest dust art thou, 
Child of pale thought ! dread masterpiece of mind ! 
I read nor thought nor passion on thy brow! 
To-morrow thou wilt labour, deaf as now ! 
And must we say “ that soul is wanting here 1” 


No; there he moves, the thoughtful engineer, 
The soul of all this motion; rule in hand, 
And coarsely apron’d—simple, plain, sincere, — 
An honest man : self-taught to understand 
The useful wonders which he built and plann’d ; 
Self-taught to read and write,—a poor man's son, 
Though poor no more,—how would he sit alone, 
When the hard labour of the day was done, 
Bent o’er his table, silent as a stone, 
To make the wisdom of the wise his own ! 
How oft ef Brindley’s deeds th’ apprenticed boy 
Would speak delighted, long ere freedom came ! 
And talk of Watt! while, shedding tears of joy, 
His widowed mother heard, and hoped the name 
Of her poor boy, like theirs, would rise to fame. 
Nor was she unprophetic : he is famed 
For patience, foresight, and improving skill, 
And virtues, which might make the proud ashamed. 
Lo! yonder shines his dwelling on the hill, 
But by himself !—and she is with him still ; 
Happy to live, and well prepared to die. 


How unlike him is Grip, the upstart sly, 
Who on the dunghill, whence he lately rose, 
Lost his large organ of identity, 
And left his sire to starve! Alas! he knows 
No poor man now ! but every day he goes 
To visit his nine acres, pitiless 
Of him who tills the road, that shoeless boor, 
Who feeds his brother exile in distress. 
Hark! muttering oaths, he wonders why your 


poor 
Are not all Irish! Eyeing, then, the moor, 

He swears, if he were king, what he would do! 
Our corn-importing rogues should have a fall ; 
For he would plough the rocks, and trench them 

too, 
And then of bloody Papists doth he bawl ;— 
If he were king, he’d hang or shoot them all. 

And then he quotes the Duke! and sagely thinks 
That princes should be loyal to the throne. 

And then he talks of privilege, and winks. 

Game he can't eat, he hints; but kills his own. 
And then he calls the land a marrow-bone, 

Which tradesmen suck ; for he no longer trades, 
But talks of traffic with defensive sneer. 

Full deeply is he learn’d in modes and grades, 
And condescends to think my lord his peer! 
Yet lo! he noddeth at the engineer,— 

Grins at the fellow—grunts—and lounges on! 
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WE have the pleasure of presenting to 
our readers some fresh records of the lite of 
one to whose exertions many of the living, 
and still more of the dead, have been in- 
debted for some of the gladdest moments 
which their social existence has known. 
After the publication, in 1826, of the two 
volumes of his “ Recollections,” the veteran 
dramatist was instigated, on hearing them 
read over to him by his daughter, to call 
forth from the stores of his memory several 
anecdotes and traits of character which 
had not suggested themselves during the 
composition of the work. These were pen- 
ned down at his dictation by the hand of 
the same affectionate assistant, and are here 
offered as the gleaning of that field whose 

. harvest has previously created so much 
enjoyment. As they consist of detached 
remembrances, we give them under separate 
heads, as follows :— 


A DESPERATE HUMORIST. 


Tom Ecclin was a gentleman not over 
rich, but noted in Dublin for out-of-the-way 
conduct and humour, and most extravagant 
oddity of behaviour. He was called “the 
facetious Tom Ecclin.” One day, walking 
over Essex Bridge, he went up to a lady 
who was quite a stranger to him, and told 
her he had been her adorer many years, at 
the same time imploring her pity and her 
favourable regard to his addresses. The 
lady, astonished and hurt at his audacity, 
scarcely answered him, and walked on in 
her way from Essex-street to Chapel-street. 
He got before her, and again facing her, 
said that she was the most beautiful of 
angels, that life to him was nothing if atten- 
ded with her indifference, &c. The lady 
still walked on, and he kept close to her 
side. “Well, then,” said he, “cruel fair 
one! you are resolved to see me perish— 
and you shall—and I will.” With these 
words he took a spring, jumped upon the 
balustrade of the bridge, and leaped into 
the Liffey! Of course the lady screamed, 
and a crowd gathered, and all was conster- 
nation. It was some time before the in- 
telligence was obtained that he had safely 
swum in his clothes to the slip at the Bach- 
elor’s Walk. 

The above circumstance was the subject 
of much wonderment for a few days. Some 
time after, there was a grand city dinner at 
a tavern called the Rose and Bottle, in 
Dame-street. The mayor, sheriffs, alder- 
men, common-councilmen, and so forth, met 
in confederate conviviality. One of the 
company was Alderman Sankey, who had 
served most of the city offices with rectitude 
and credit, but was of a grave and rigorous 
cast of mind. At the table was also an 
opulent citizen, not over brilliant in ideas, 
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who generally took the wrong end of every 
rumour that might be afloat. Having heard 
of the above adventure of the facetious 
Tom Ecclin and the lady, he got it into his 
wise head that it was Alderman Sankey 
who had performed this ridiculous exploit, 
After the cloth was removed, when all was 
sober hilarity, and pleasant decorum, as ex- 
pedient at a civic dinner, this heavy-brained 
guest turned to the alderinan and said,— 

“ Alderman Sankey, what made you jump 
off Essex Bridge and swim to the Bachelor’s 
Walk? Ah, the lady! True, but what 
made you do so 2” 

“Sir,” said the alderman, gravely, “I 
never jumped off Essex Bridge.” 

“Oh! didn’t you? I heard you did.” 

And still, at the second, third, and fourth 
circulation of the bottle, the worthy cit 
would turn to him again, and say, in a loud 
voice, 

“But, Alderman, what the d—1 could pos- 
sess you to jump off Essex Bridge in your 
clothes, and swim to the Bachelor’s Walk ?” 

This question, repeated every five min- 
utes, greatly annoyed the alderman; nor 
could the other be convinced of his error, 
until one of the company luckily cast an 
eye upon Forrester’s print over the mantel- 
piece. He took it down, and showed it to the 
citizen, who read under it, “ The facetious 
Tom Ecclin.” 

“Ah, true! it was Tom that jumped off 
the bridge. I recollect now, Alderman 
Sankey, it was not you that swam in your 
clothes to the Bachelor’s Walk !” 


EARLY INTRODUCTION. 


When my brother Daniel was first brought 
home to Dublin from Mullingar (where he 
had resided from his infancy), I was a child 
in frocks (or rockets, as we called them 
then), and he in poy’s clothes—a light, long 
surtout coat, and three-cocked hat. I was 
so fond and proud of him that I got intoa 
fancy of introducing him to everybody, 
whether I knew thein or not. To do this, 
I thumped and knocked with my little fists 
and knuckles at people’s doors till they 
were opened, and then I would say to them, 
although perfect strangers to both of us, 
“This is my brother Dan!” The doors were 
often shut in our faces, 


A HUMAN WARBLER PERCHED ON A 
BOUGH! 


In the year 1759 one of our associates, 
about twelve years of age, of the name of 
Bourke, was a kind of idol for his fine voice 
and exquisite taste in music. He had an 
evening custom (like the Paris “ Rossigual”) 
of climbing up into one of the high trees in 
the Beau Walk on Stephen’s Green, there 
to sit and sing. His melodious doings 
attracted the company to that spot. The 
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sole motive with this boy was the pleasure 
he gave his hearers. 


FORRESTER, THE IRISH ARTIST. 


Forrester took a fancy to make etchings of 
the singular characters in Dublin, for which 
each person sat to him. There was “the 
facetious Tom Ecclin,”—* Mill Cusheen,” 
distinguished for a form not like any else in 
the world,—* Bryan the Fool,” an idiot with 
acurly head, who used to walk through the 
streets in a long coat, with a belt buckled 
round him. There was also “Garretty Whis- 
tle,” dressed in a fantastic manner, who went 
about ‘the town beating a little drum, and 
wearing sundry feathers all round his hat,— 
and “Peg of Finglas,” a large bulky woman, 
clean, and smartly dressed, but without a 
bonnet; she went from door to door, not 
begging, but talking to people, and mak- 
ing them talk to her,—and “Blind Daniel 
the Piper,” whose mode was to play on his 
pipes until he gathered a crowd round him, 
and then to stop in the middle of the tune, 
saying, “Enough for nothing ;” the words 
of this broad hint were engraved under- 
neath his portrait. All these etchings dis- 
played marked genius. 

Another of the individuals who afforded 
exercise to Forrester’s talent was Father 
Murphy, a priest of exemplary character, 
who died in thy childhood. He was a fine 
preacher, and, in the dreadful riots between 
the “Liberty” and “ Ormond” parties, when 
even the military were unable to quell these 
desperadoes, Father Murphy (like Hersilia 
with the Romans and Sabines) would step 
forth between the ferocious bands, calm and 
undaunted. When his presence had made 
all silent, he addressed them with a few 
words of eloquence, and immediately the 
combatants dispersed their several ways— 
the “Ormond” party back over the bridge to 
Ormond market and its precincts, and the 
“Liberty” faction up across Thomas-street 
to their looms and habits of industry. “In 
those horrid conflicts some lives were lost. 

When Father Murphy died, Forrester 
made a cast from his face, and also drew a 
fine likeness of him, which he engraved. It 
represented him dressed in his white sur- 
plice and scapulary. The face was rather 
Jarge and full, with dark eyebrows, and wig. 
All the above characteristic portraits by 
Forrester were whole-lengths, except this 
of Father Murphy, and none of them were 
caricatures. This ingenious artist was sent 
by the Dublin society to study at Rome, 
where, I suppose, he died, for I never heard 
of him since. 


THE RULING PASSION STRONG IN 
“YOUTH.” 


In my juvenile days some one gave me a 
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note to Digges the actor, that he might put 
me in to see the play. I was brought 
through the dark lobbies, and up and down 
many stairs and windings, to his dressing- 
room, where I found him preparing himself 
for his part that night of Young Norval. 
There were six large wax candles burning 
before him, and two dressers in attendance. 
I was struck with awe, almost to veneration. 
After suffering me for a sufficient time to 
stare at him with astonishment, he said, 
“Take the child to the slips ;” and I was led 
through the carpenter’s gallery, the cloudings 
and thunder boxes, and placed in a good seat, 
where I saw the play with great delight. 

A few evenings afterwards, I was resolved 
to see another-play. Being acquainted with 
a youth who was one of the band, an appren- 
tice to Mountain, my great object was to get 
to sit by him in the orchestra, and see the 
opera. Intent on this, I thrust my hat into 
my pocket, and rushed in from the street at 
the stage-door where old Taafe kept the 
hatch-door, with spikes on it. “ What the 
plague is the boy at?” he cried, as I dashed 
past him up the stairs. I then ran down 
again, got under the stage, and hid in the 
sedan-chair kept there for “High Life be- 
low Stairs.” My purpose was to sit snug 
till the going-up of the curtain, and then to 
join my young friend inthe orchestra. One 
of the scene-men, however, discovered me, 
and turned me ont of the house, just before 
the curtain went up. This was a sad disap- 
pointment; but many a night afterwards 
did I sit in the orchestra to see a play, through 
the kindness of the band, who were told of 
the above adventure, and some of whom 
lived long enough to move an elbow to Dar- 
by’s serenade of “Good-morrow to your 
night-cap!” and Dermott’s “Sleep on, sleep 
on!” in my own “ Poor Soldier.” I had al- 
so the satisfaction of procuring for more 
than two or three of them engagements 
among the band at Covent-Garden Thea- 
tre, through my influence with Mr. Thomas 
Harris. 


AN OFFENCE TO DOCTORIAL DIGNITY. 


It was the custom in my youth, for all- 
medical people, young and old, to wear very 
large well-powdered wigs. A schoolfellow 
of mine, Lofty (Loftus) Dempsey, at Father 
Austin’s, was, when about fourteen years of 
age, consigned as pupil to a very eminent 
surgeon. I had not seen young Lofty {r 
some time, until I met him accidentally in 
Chequer-lane. I spoke to him in my way, 
as my friend and fellow-student, jovially, and 
in high glee. He, in his way, (or rather in 
that of his new profession), just gave me a 
nod, tossed up his be-wigged head, and was 
passing me, as I thought, very proudly. 

He was dressed in a full suit of black, 
with large cuffs, and deep skirts to the waist- 
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coat, gray silk stockings with white clocks, 
long-quartered shoes, and large cut-polished 
steel buckles, inlaid with gold, and lace 
ruffles to the last joint of his fingers—while 
his enormous powdered wig, frizzed and 
raised up high behind, showed his pole un- 
covered, except the shining paste stock- 
buckle, and his very big three-cocked hat, 
coming down upon his left brow. 

Thus caparisoned, young Lofty Demp- 
sey paced on, with the gravity of profession- 
al consequence. Nettled at his supercilious- 
ness, I forthwith took three steps after him, 
seized his wig by the friz, snatched it off, 
and threw it over the hatch-door of a little 
huxter’s shop. He was confounded with 
shame and vexation, for there he stood, in 
full view of all the smiling passers-by, with 
his closely-shaven bald head at the shop- 
door, calling to the little old woman within 
to hand him out his wig. 

As he was much older and taller than 
myself, I ran away in full laughter, towards 
Grafton-street, lest his anger should give 
his surgical skill a new job. 


A TERRIFIC JOKE. 


I was one day, when a boy, at the Ana- 
tomical Theatre in Dublin, with a party of 
young friends, pupils to surgeons. Whilst 
I was gazing about, absorbed in wonder and 
curiosity, they, in their waggery, contrived 
to slip out, one by one, and leave me alone 
in the middle of the room. Anon, I heard 
a rattling sort of noise close at my ear. I 
turned round, and there, at my elbow, stood 
a complete full-grown skeleton, nodding his 
head, shaking his bones, and grinning at 
me! He had descended from his usual 
place (that part of the roof immediately over 
the centre of the room), by means of a cord 
and pulley, through which appliances he 
could be occasionally let down so as to 
stand upon the floor. 


A GIGANTIC EFFORT. 


Cornelius Magrath, the Irish giant, made 
a show of himself in a room on College 
Green, on the left hand, going to the Parli- 
ament House. There he died; whereupon 
a party of the college lads got into the 
house, and up stairs, with a view of carrying 
off the body to be dissected at their anato- 
my-house. Finding that they could not 
conveniently get the dead giant down 
stairs, they actually took out the window- 
sash, and hoisted him out, body and bones, 
into the street, and thence on to the col- 
lege. Subsequently I saw his skeleton 
there, up against the wall in the anatomical 
theatre, among other skeletons of all ages 
and dimensions. I was one of the crowd 
under the window viewing the above énthu- 
siastic exploit, which the parties to the 
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“abduction” averred was for the improve- 
ment of surgery. 


A MOCK ELECTION. 


In my youth it was a Dublin custom to 
elect every year a King of Dalkey. This 
election was carried through by a jolly set 
who liked a bottle and alaugh. They went 
from Dublin through the bay in a fine barge, 
with attendant music, and landed on Dalk- 
ey island, where they dined gloriously, and 
treated their mimic sovereign with all man- 
ner of observance. 

The island, where these pseudo-regal 
ceremonies were enacted, lies on the south 
side of the bay, a little beyond Dunleary, 
It is divided from the land by a very narrow 
sea, called the Sound of Dalkey, which I 
have swum across. Thence, from the sea- 
side, uprise these rocks, called Roche’s Town. 


MOSSOP AND THE CALL-BOY. 


In most affairs of life where duty of sta- 
tion is expected, the descending to pleasant- 
ry with ignorant subordinates is a hazard- 
ous practice. One night in the green- 
room, while Mossop stood talking to some 
of the other performers, with his back to 
the fire, and himself dressed in full puff as 
Cardinal Wolsey, with rich crimson satin 
robe, lace apron, and cardinal’s hat, the call- 
boy, in the course of his duty, came to the 
door, and after first looking at the paper he 
had in his hand for the names he had to 
call, said aloud, as was proper, “ Mr. Mos- 
sop!”—* Gone up the chimney,” was the 
thoughtless answer of the great actor and 
manager. “Glad of it, sir,” was the pert re- 
ply of the call-boy, who went his way im- 
mediately. Mossop, with whom it was at 
that time a point of strong expediency to 
maintain his dignity and keep on the stilts, 
was suddenly struck with confusion at his 
imprudence. He turned away from the 
half-averted looks on the vexed performers, 
and inwardly censured himself for thus ab- 
surdly lowering his own importance. 


WOODWARD AS HARLEQUIN. 


Woodward, besides being so fine a come- 
dian, was excellent in Harlequin. In one 
of the pantomimes he had a scene in which 
he acted as if eating different kinds of fruit. 
Soft music was played; he came on—sat at 
a table (on which there was placed nothing), 
and made pretence of taking up the stalk of 
a bunch of currants. Then, holding high 
his hand with the points of finger and thumb 
compressed, he seemed to shake the stalk, 
and to strip off the currants with his mouth. 
In like manner he would appear to hold up 
a cherry by the stalk, and, after eating it, to 
spurt the stone from his lips. Eating a 
gooseberry, paring an ‘apple, sucking an 
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orange or peach, all were simulated in the 
same marvellous fashion. In short, the 
audience perfectly knew what fruit he seem- 
ed to be eating by the highly ingenious de- 
ception of his acting. 

Woodward’s chief excellence lay in his 
attitudes, which he adapted to the music, 
according to the vicissitudes demanded by 
the various passions represented. Hence 
he was called the “ Attitude Harlequin.” 
There was always another Harlequin for 
the jumping through walls and windows, 
and such matters of routine. One night, by 
some blunder, the two Harlequins met each 
other full in the centre of the stage, which 
set the audience in a clamour of laughter. 

Smock Alley, the rival theatre, availed 
itself of this mistake in a comedy where one 
of the characters was made to say to another, 
—*Ha! we meet here like two Harlequins 
on Crow-street stage!” 

This reminds me of another odd trifle. A 
stupid kind of actor, being in a room where 
by accident the light was extinguished, 
came out with the would-be brilliancy of— 
“Hey! we’re now all of a colour, like Har- 
lequin’s jacket!” 


AN IMMOVEABLE PERSON. 


Mossop was so correct and particular, 
that in the parts he studied from (one of 
which I saw and read), he had marked in 
tne margin even the expression cf the face, 
the raising and lowering of an eyebrow, and 
the projection of an under-lip. In his act- 
ing he had a certain distinct spot upon the 
stage for almost every speech. One night, 
“Venice Preserved” being the play, Knight, 
who was the Reinhold, being rather imper- 
fect, requested the Prompter to take care 
and watchhim. “TI will,” said the Prompter, 
“when you are at my side; but when you 
are O. P.I cannot be bawling to you across 
the stage?’—“ Never mind that,” replied 
Knight, “that’s my business.” 

All went on well until the scéne of the 
meeting of the conspirators, when Mossop 
(the Pierre), according to settled business, 
had to cross over to the Prompier’s side. 
Accordingly he would have advanced ex- 
actly to the spot—but there stuck Reinhold! 
Mossop, in an undertone, desired him to get 
out of his way. “I cannot, sir,” he replied, 
still keeping his ear as close as possible to 
the Prompter and his book. This rather 
heightened the fury of the embarrassed 
Pierre. After a few ineffectual attempts to 
drive Knight from his post, Mossop went 
on, and never was the reproof against the 
conspirators, particularly Reinhold, spoken 
by Mossop with more spirit and bitterness 
than upon that night. 


MOSSOP AND THE PROPERTY-MAN. 


There was in Crow-street theatre a com- 
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edian of the name of Walker, who hada 
very large nose, which helped out the laugh 
much. One night, when Rowe’s tragedy of 
“Jane Shore” was under performance, Mos- 
sop, standing at the side as Lord Hastings, 
ready to go on, saw near him a new proper- 
— with a large loaf under his arm. 

“he following dialogue took place between 
them, much to the amusement of the stand- 
ers-by :—*What have you got there ?”— 
“ My property, sir, for the last act.”——“ What 
act? what property ?”—* Why, sir, it is for 
Mr. Walker, who does the baker.”—“ Baker! 
and what’s that loaf for ?”—“ Why, sir, you 
ought to know best; but is it not for the 
baker to throw after Jane Shore as she is 
walking starving about the streets ?”—“ Go 
along, sir,” said Mossop sternly, “ you and 
it; and I] wish Mr. Walker would keep to 
his musical comedies, and not show him- 
self, that is to say, his nose, at all while tra- 
gedy is going on; and, for the future, do 
you take your list of properties from the 
Prompter himself, and not from laugh-bak- 
ing jokers.” 


MOSSOP AND THE FIDDLER. 


Arrigoni, the fine performer on the violin, 
and leader of the band at Smock-alley thea- 
tre, seldom retired into the music-room 
while the play was going on, but remained 
to see it. Mossop was playing Zanga one 
night, when Arrigoni, who was sitting alone 
in the orchestra, happened accidentally to 
take up the bow of his fiddle which was ly- 
ing before him. This occurred in one of 
Zanga’s finest scenes, a soliloquy, I think. 
On going off the stage he sent for Arrigoni 
to the green-room, and gave him a most se- 
vere reproof. 

“T happened, sir, to cast my eye upon 
you when you were fingering your fiddle- 
bow, and it put me out so much that 

“Sir,” said Arrigoni, “I only rubbed a 
little rosin on my bow to prepare it for my 
violin-concerto between the play and the 
farce.” 

“ Your fiddle-concertos, sir,” replied Mos- 
sop, “are not to disconcert my tragedy ; and 
I desire in future that you will keep your 
hands quiet, or else make yourself an absen- 
tee from the orchestra while my scene is go- 
ing on.” 


A NEW KIND OF “ JOLLY” BOAT. 


A fellow-student of mine had a boat of 
his own, in which he amused himself and 
his companions on the Liffey. I met him 
one day with his palette and pencils, and, 
on my inquiring whither he was going, he 
asked me to help him out with a touch, as 
he was going to new-paint his boat himself. 
Of oil-painting I knew nothing ; but, having 
the style of all the Italian and Flemish 
painters full in my imagination, I thought of 
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Teniers and Homskirch, &c., and when we 
got into the boat I told him to sit down and 
be quiet: then, taking his palette and pen- 
cils, I dashed out upon a board a party of 
jovials drinking round a table. All had 
comic faces, some with wigs turned awry, 
and they were variously smoking, laughing, 
singing, &c., all grotesque, but natural, and 
according to the rules of design, for 1 had 
been well instructed in drawing. 

My young friend was wonderfully de- 
lighted. The board, when dry, was placed 
in the boat, opposite to where the boat- 
guests sut, in full view of all; and it had 
a pleasant and whimsical effect. Indeed, 
it answered a good purpose; for if any of 
the youths got crusty or quarrelsome, a sin- 
gle glance at my merry pencil-work would 
change a frown into a hearty laugh. We 
often crowded the boat to take water-ex- 
cursions at the hazard of drowning ourselves 
and my drinking-jovials.” 


AN ODD MARK OF DISTINCTION. 


At the time when there was a great talk 
in England of “ The Flying Highwayman,” 
Digges, in Macheath, was in high favour with 
the town. He wore a round hat, which was 
at that time unusual, and in the front of it 
he always stuck a turnpike ticket. Being 
asked the reason of this singular affiche, 
he answered—* Macheath is one who mixes 
with the world at large, men of play, &c., 
whereas ‘The Flying Highwayman’ is a 
wild animal who springs over turnpikes and 
cannot be caught. Now this ticket shows 
I am not he, for I pay the turnpikes. 

Digges was the best Macheath I ever 
saw, in person, song, and manner. 


THE HARMONY OF CONTRAST. 


There came over to Dublin, as a show, a 
beautiful little foreigner, a female, about 
twenty-five years of age, and not above three 
feet high. Previously to this she had been 
at most of the courts of Europe. She was 
elegantly formed, and had a very handsome 
face: her conversation, accomplishments, 
and polite manner were captivating. Rob- 
ert Mahon, before he came upon the stage 
at all, was, like his father, by profession a 
dancing-master; and, at his benefit at Crow- 
street, he put in his bill that he would dance 
a minuet with the Corsican Fairy. 

After the fourth act of the play, the stage 
being clear, he, five feet eleven inches in 
height, led on this three-foot partner. Both 
were in full dress of the fashion of the day. 
The orchestra played Marshal Saxe’s (or 
what is called Woflington’s) minuet, which, 
before the Minuet de la Cour was composed, 
was the air always danced to on such occa- 
sions. In the course of the dance, Mahon 
had to put on his three-cocked hat, which 
made him look above six feet two, and to 
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take his partner’s hand, and lead her to the 
front of the stage; yet their movements 
were so graceful, and their dancing so ex- 
cellent, that all tendency to laughter and 
ridicule was effectually kept off; and the 
interests of Terpsichore, in the hands of the 
little lady and tall gentleman, had a full tri- 
umph. 


TERRORS OF A DEBUT. 


The first appearance of Mahon at Covent 
Garden theatre was in the opera of “ Thomas 
and Sally.” The second act opens with the 
entrance of Thomas, who, attended by a 
number of sailors, has to come from the low- 
er end of the stage, and approach the lights, 
while the symphony is being played. Al- 
though Mahon had a strong party of friends 
in the house, to support him, as the phrase 
is, and although he was a most scientific 
singer, he was so frightened at appearing 
before a London audience, that, at the very 
moment for beginning his song, “From 
ploughing the ocean,” &c., he could not re- 
member a single word. ‘T'o go on was, with 
the orchestra, an obligato affair; and they 
did so, but somewhat piano, after the pro- 
per method of accompanying the voice, 
Though perfectly oblivious of every syllable, 
Mahon felt the necessity of letting the 
sound of his voice be heard, and therefore, 
making an effort, he blurted out an irregular 
series of sounds, which, however, he man- 
aged to keep in unison with the first violin. 
The audience were all attention and silence; 
but still they heard nothing but the wordless 
notes from him. The other actors who 
were on with him were confounded and 
ashamed, and endeavoured to throw him the 
words ; but, in his bewilderment, poor Ma- 
hon could not catch asingle one. At length 
the patience of the audience was tired out; 
and, perhaps through attributing his odd 
manner to another cause, a maltitude of 
hisses (distressing sound to actor’s ear!) 
arose from all parts of the house. 

In the sequel, however, Mahon made 
amends a thousand-fold, by his merits as a 
singer and actor, for this one unfortunate 
lapse. 


CONSTRUCTIVE USE OF SKULLS. 


When at Sligo, I saw a wonderful and 
stupendous monument of antiquity, the ruins 
of the great church. It was in a roofless 
condition ; but the massy walls and the high 
altar remained. A number of rugged steps 
led up to the latter, before which, at a few 
yards’ distance, and exactly in the centre, 
was a pyramid, about twelve feet high, quite 
regular in its form, composed of human 
skulls. On each side was a wall, five or six 
feet high, three feet wide, and about ten 
feet long, perfectly exact in shape, and con- 
sisting entirely of human bones. At a short 
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distance from this ruin stood a large edifice, 
once the mansion of the Countess of Des- 
mond, celebrated iu Irish history. 


A LIBERAL TRIBUTE TO THE MEDICAL 
CHARACTER. 


During the first season I was in Cork, 
there was a stagnant pool close by the town. 
The physicians and other medicals had a 
meeting about it, and drew up a report that 
the existence of such a nuisance was preju- 
dicial to the health of the inhabitants. 
These, adopting the example thus suggest- 
ed, all signed it, and presented it to the 
mayor and aldermen. The pond was there- 
upon filled up, and the nuisance and danger 
done away with. Was not this a piece of 
disinterested candour on the part of those 
whose — depends on the sickness of 
others? Indeed, this disposition, notwith- 
standing Foote’s “Devil on Two Sticks,” 
Moliére’s “ Malade Imaginaire,” and my own 


‘Dr. Grigsby, in “The World in a Village,” 


is a real attribute of physicians all over the 
world ; a general kindness of heart is preva- 
lent among the class. In my own case I 
remember two excellent instances—Dr. 
Saunders and Dr. Reynolds, who, on my 
pressing upon them repeatedly the usual 
fees, refused, in nearly the same words, 
though at an interval of several years re- 
spectively,—* No, no, my gond sir; I have 
been indebted to you for many an evening’s 
intellectual enjoyment.” 


A HANDY REJOINDER. 


The Cork lacies have a reputation for 
good-humour, pieasantry, and wit. One 
day, at a dinner party where I wag present, 
alady asked another, who was remarkable 
for great length of arms, to reach her some- 
thing, adding---“ But you must stretch along 
arm.” “1 have it at hand,’ was the an- 
swer. 


A RETORT IN KIND, 


When the celebrated Father O’Leary was 
once dining in a large company, where a 
very young English officer was present, the 
latter, concluding that O’Leary, from reli- 
gion and function, had more affection for a 
Stuart than a Guelph, gave a toast thus— 
“Father O’Leary, here’s the king!—not 
your king.” O’Leary quietly took up his 
brimming glass, and, keeping exactly to the 
word of the toast, said, “ Captain, here’s the 
king !—not your king.” 

THE TWO VOLUNTEERS IN AN INVOL- 
UNTARY SITUATION. 


At the time when the Dublin volunteers 
were embodied, enthusiasm was very high. 
Crawford and Daly, the rival managers of 


were by no means on good terms with each 
other, belonged to the same corps. One 
day, ina march through the town, the com- 
manding officer, by an arch manceuvre, con- 
trived that these two fine, tall, handsome 
figures of rivals, armed, and in full regimen- 
tals, should walk side by side. As the corps 
stepped on, it affogded much amusement to 
the spectators to watch the countenances of 
each, compelled by duty and patriotism to 
a comportment which every body knew was 
far from their minds. 


“ AN EXCUSE FOR THE GLASS.” 


Jack Kane, the actor, had a little horse, 
called “Shelty,” which he put up to be 
raffled for. The terms were, that the setter- 
up and the winner should give a dinner and 
a dozen of claret. Shelty was won, and 
the terms complied with, which made a very 
merry day. The winner immediately set 
him up again; and thus, by the continuance 
of the same terms, another merry day was 
made. Again and again was the same pro- 
cess repeated; in short, it went on through 
the whole play-acting season, so that Shelty 
was constantly set up, raffled for, and won. 
Strange to say, however, no one ever saw 
the little horse subsequently to the first 
setting-up ; for either he was sold, or taken 
to some distant place, or perhaps he died 
months before the end of the raffling. How- 
ever that may be, both setter-up and winner, 
with aR | food will, kept to the original 
terms; and the jolly set went on rattlin 
the dice-box, anc throwing their cinque an 
quire for Sheity, without more inquiry. 
Nobody ever asked what stable or pasture 
Shelty was in, at the time. The only cry 
of these bon-vivants was—“ Come, now for 
a throw for Shelty !” 


A GOOD REASON FOR BAD ACTING. 


When Wilder was one evening playing 
Young Meadows, in “Love in a Village,” 
some one made a remark, how badly he 
acted. I ventured to account for it, by re- 
plying,—“ Of course ; how can it be other- 
wise? Young Meadows is be-Wilder-ed.” 


DAWSON THE PLAYER. 


In the play scene of Hamlet, George 
Dawson, in his young days, had to perform 
“one Lucianus, Nephew to the Duke,” and, 
at his entrance, was so much frightened, 
that he stood still and silent. Mossop, sit- 
ting on the ground at Ophelia’s feet, ad- 
dressed him as usual, with “Come, murder- 
er, leave your damnable faces and begin.” 
This frightened the boy still more, as, at the 
moment, he forgot these words were really 
in Mossop’s part, and thought they were ad- 
dressed to his own very self. The elder 





Crow-street and Smock-alley theatres, who 
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Dawson, his father, was the Polonius of the 
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night ; and, standing on the lower step of the | trees, precipices, waters in dark abyss, and 


throne, watched the whole affair with Gen- 
tleman-usher-like propriety. George, with 
the little bottle in his hand, and drawing 
close to the lower curl of the player-king, 
asleep in his chair, repeated,—* Hands 
black—no—thoughts black—and time agree- 
ing, and no creature seeing—the mixture 
vile of—of—of.” Here he happened to 
cast a look towards the angry face of his 
father, who bit his lips, and shook his wand 
at him, in wrath and reproach. Unable to 
recollect another word of the speech, he 
hastily cried out—* Into your ear it goes!” 
and, dashing down the bottle, ran away, to 
the horror of his father, the anger of Mossop, 
and the amusement of everybody else. 

Though young George could make but 
little of a printer’s devil, or a mock assassin, 
he became afterwards quite a favourite come- 
dian, and an excellent harlequin. In the 
latter, he one night had nearly tragedized 
the pantomime. Pantaloon, clown, and 
other fools, being in full chase after him, 
he had to make his escape by leaping 
through the scene. The carpenters, as in 
duty and custom bound, ought to have re- 
ceived him behind the scenes, by holding a 
carpet ready. Unmindful of this they were 
taking their mug of ale; no carpet was 
there, and, as it fell out, poor Harlequin 
George fell down on the boards—a descent 
of some eight or nine feet. Happily no 
bones were broken; but through this act of 
negligence he was mast severely hurt, and 
kept out of employment many months. 


SCENIC RECOLLECTIONS. 


At the bottom of the stupendous Powers- 
court Waterfall, on Lord Powerscourt’s es- 
tate, among the Wicklow Mountains, there 
was, in my earlier days, a pavilion, with 
its thatched roof supported by the trunks of 
tall trees ; it formed, internally, an octago- 
nal room, about thirty feet every way; it 
was open, except on two sides, but you 
could occasionally shut or throw up each 
flat at an instant. Here were sofas, a cup- 
board of china, tea-things, plates, glasses, 
knives, forks, kettles, &c.; a closet of books, 
no attendance, and “ nothing to pay.” Any 
parties that might choose to resort thither 
brought their own tea and cold provisions. 
Nothing was ever stolen, or destroyed, or 
defaced—a circumstance to the honour of 
the liberal-minded owner of this delightful 
spot, and highly to the credit of the inhabi- 
tants of so large a metropolis as Dublin. 

The Dargle, or Dark Glen, in that quar- 
ter (where I have spent alone, or with my 
young companions, or accompanied by my 
family, many happy hours, and indeed days,) 
is a vast mountain, torn in the centre 
by the giant-hands of nature, and presenting 
an ensemble of deep and grand caverns, rocks, 





golden streams, such as no language or 
pencil can desbribe. Myrtles and arbutus 
were here in wild profusion. There were 
winding paths to make accessible the steepest 
heights and depths, with seats and recesses, 
and a beautiful place of rest, called the 
Moss-house. This all-charming and aston- 
ishing spot is, or was, free to the stranger. 
No spider-cicerone to start upon you with 
a croaking voice of routine explanation, and 
an out-stretched paw of venality. You had 
all these enchanting beauties of nature for 
nothing ! 

The Dargle is ten Irish miles from Dub- 
lin: there are three different ways to it 
from thence; one is out from Stephen’s 
Green, over Ball’s Bridge, through Booter’s 
Town, where you get on the sea-beach— 
through Black Rock, half-way to Dunleary, 
up through Cabinteely, Laughlin’s Town, 
leaving Bray Head to the left, Enniskerry, 
and so among the mountains. Another way 
out of Stephen’s Green is through Donny- 
bruok, Galloping Green, Still Organ, and 
Cornel’s Court. This route is very elevated, 
and commands a view of the sea, the bay, 
and the hill of Howth, all the way. The 
third, and most inland road, is from Dublin 
out of Kevin’s Port, through Rathmines and 
Rathfarnham, and there you immediately 
rise upon the Wicklow Mountains, and con- 
tinue among them until you reach Powers- 
court. 

At Lord Powerscourt’s house is an 
octagonal room, lined with looking-glass, 
as is also the ceiling. The floor is inlaid 
with a sort of mosaic in ivory, ebony, &c. 
in very beautiful symmetry. 

When at the Dargle, I have often gune to 
sleep on a moss-bank, lulled by the roar of 
the Powerscourt Waterfall. Throughout 
the whole domain one met with pretty re- 
cesses, benches, and every means to accom- 
modate, charm, and refresh the visitor. 

I quitted Ireland in June 1781, and never 
since returned to my native land. Forty- 
eight years I have been now in England 
(1829,) but, during my weary pilgrimage in 
and about London, roughing it through eve- 
ry obstacle in my way to fame, and, as I 
hoped, to fortune, my Irish mind has been 
often at the Dargle and Powerscourt, when 
it ought to have confined itself to those 
dramatic temples, Covent-garden, Drury- 
lane,-and the Hay-market theatres. 


A HAPPY DELIVERANCE. 


On one occasion a fire happened at my 
house in Eustace-street, Dublin. After 
sitting up late with a party at supper, I had 
to pass through the room in which my two 
infants, Tottenharr and Adelaide, slept, in 
order to get to my own bed-room. On 
opening the door, flames and smoke burst 
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full upon me. The curtains of their little 
beds were in one blaze. Both were asleep. 
I snatched them up in my arms, and ran 
down stairs with them,—not without our 
being all a little schorched. Their mother 


found afterwards, on inquiry, that they had | 


been left by their maid (as she supposed) 
asleep, and that, on finding themselves 
alone, they got out of bed and ran to the 
fire, where they began kindling straws and 
bits of stick, Our unusually late supper 
that night saved my poor dear children. 


THE PRINCESS DAHSKOFF. 


When I was in Cork, I saw the Russian 
Princess Dashkoff, the favourite of Cathe- 


the opening. Justthena tipsy man chanced 
to be passing us, with his reel and stagger. 
We laughed, which put him into a great 
rage, and produced much flourish and abuse. 
We wished to pass on, but Tom Five-Cards 
called to us to stop a moment, and then 
planted himself before the drunken fellow 
in an attitude of defiance. The latter at- 
tempted to strike, and fell. Tom instantly, 
with his arms a-kimbo, and his head in a jig 
position, danced round him, singing to the 
tune of “Sir Roger de Coverley.” The man 
got up, and made ineffectual blows at Tom, 
who, still singing and dancing round him, 
gave him at intervals little taps on the cheek, 
which kept him in an irritated state of foam 





rine, Empress of Russia, who cuts such a 
famous figure in the revolution of that day. 
I do not know the cause of her being at 
Cork. It was said she was banished by her 
gentle friend, gray Katty, who was so kind 
to Warsaw. She lived on the Mall, in 
lodgings of twelve guineas a-week. I saw 
her at the play, in a side-box. She was 
not young, but I could perceive that she 
attracted more attention than the performers. 
On her first entrance, she took out a large 
coloured silk handkerchief, and spread it 
over the edge of her box,—not a mode with 
the Cork, or any other Irish, or Great Brit- 
ish ladies. This Princess Dashkoff was cer- 
tainly not very far from my mind when 
writing the character of Mrs. Cheshire 
(Rusty Fusty) in“The Agreeable Surprise.” 


A STUDIOUS PERFORMER. 


Edwin told me that his method was, when 
he got a new part to study, to turn it about 
and about, as an artist drawing from a bust, 
in order to find the points which might give 
him most power over his audience. The 
part of Tipple, in “The Flitch of Bacon,” 
first introduced him to public attention. 
This piece brought a great deal of money in 
Ireland, and proved to Shield a fine vehicle 
for his melodies. To the late Sir Henry 
Bate Dudley, its author, [ was under many 
obligations for the very kind and favourable 
mention of my dramatic pieces in his news- 
paper, “The Morning Herald,” during a 
series of upwards of forty years. 


AN IRISH EXCENTRIC. 


In my published “ Recollections,” I have 


-given some account of “Tom Five-Cards,” 


a Dublin buck of the first water. A few 
further particulars here suggest themselves 
to me respecting him. Tom was so much 
given to practical capers that it was a matter 
of some little peril to meet him accidentally 
in the streets. My brother and one or two 
friends of mine were once passing with me 
the entrance of Skinner Row, from Castle- 
street, Dublin, when we met Tom exactly at 


and fury. The excitement was increased 
iby the laughter of the standers-by, for a 
|croud began to gather round them. Every 
| time the man fell, Tom carefully helped him 
| up, and then continued his dance, his song, 
|and his taps of the cheek, the drunken fel- 
low nct being able to return a single blow. 

} In the year 1782 Tom Five-Cards became 
}a real man of fashion in London. He had 
| his estabiishment, fine house, livery servants, 
equipages, capital horses, &c. Some years 
|afterwards, he llved in chambers in the 
| Temple. I was with him one morning 
when his man of business called upon him, 
and they talked most profoundly of stock, 
fer funds, and so forth. “Ay, O’Keeffe!” 
said Tom, “you see how we manage affairs 
in London!”—Poor fellow! he managed 
affairs so that he died in the Fleet. This is 
accounted for by the fact that he was pro- 
fessionally a man of play. 
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THE RISING OF THE DEAD. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


He that was dead, rose up and spoke—he spoke— 

Was it of that majestic world unknown ? 
Those words, that first the bier’s dead silence 

broke, 

Came they with revelation in each tone ? 

Were the far cities of the nations gone, 

The solemn halls of consciousness or sleep, 
For man uncurtained by that spirit lone, 

Brought from their portal back across the deep ? 
——Be hush’d, my soul! the veil of darkness lay 
Still drawn :--thy Lord recalled the voice departed, 
To spread His truth, to comfort His faint-hearted, 
Not to unfold the mysteries of its way. 

——Oh! take that lesson home in silent faith— 
Put on submissive strength to meet, not question 
Death ! 





EPIGRAM ON A GRANDILOQUENT WRITER. 
Why we with difficulty read 
His works I now discover ; 
A lofty stile must be indeed 
Most awkward to get over. 
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LETTERS ON THE CONDITION OF 
THE WORKING CLASSES IN VA- 
RIOUS PARTS OF ENGLAND. 


NO. lL—THE SHEFFIELD GRINDERS. 


Mr. Eprror,—-Changes producing un- 
mixed good or evil seldom occur in socicty. 
Revolutions of the most destructive charac- 
ter, which shake the towers of the social 
structure to the earth, are sometimes neces- 
sary, unless men would be content to dwell 
in a time-worn and tottering edifice, con- 
cealing, in its obscure and loathsome re- 
cesses, reptiles, and hiding under its eaves 
the blind birds of night. Even the gradual 
improvement of society occasions temporary 
evils. All progress ‘is difficult; on every 
step we shed the tears of woe and the swext 
of toil. Disappoiniments are frequent: we 
sow wheat and reap tares; or when we go 
to gather the harvest, we find that mildew 
has fallen on it in the nicht, or that tempest 
has destroyed it. 

No system has yet been developed tend- 
ing so powerfully as that of commerce to 
assist the diffusion of civilization over the 
world, and to aid the growth of right social 
institutions in the communities of our own 
country. Our labourers are no longer serfs, 
dependent on the bounty of some marauding 
chief, beneath the shadow of whose castle 
their wretched huts are built. "The dis- 
graceful usurpations by which, in that dark 
era, they were oppressed are abolished; to 
each man his house is his castle, and his 
hearthstone a sanctuary. Ere long the re- 
mains of feudality will be uprooted by the 
efforts of that honest and vigorous middle 
class which commercial enterprise has cre- 
ated, and whose healthful influence society 
already begins to feel. Exclusive privileges, 
unholy and antique tenures, and unjust dis- 
tinctions, will be destroyed: society will 
cease to play the stepdame to her children, 
—cherishing some at the expense of others, 
—bidding her toil-worn sons pay in bloody 
sweat for the gems of the tiara and the gold 
of the coronet. Our merchants will not ex- 
pend their treasures, nor our more enlight- 
ened artisans spill their blood, in wars, to 
strengthen “legitimacy’s crutch.” The day 
is not very distant, we hope, when men will 
not be cajoled by a drunken sergeant to ac- 
cept the king’s bribe, and leave the loom and 
the plough for the bayonet and the bivouac, 
or desert the peaceful cottage for the bloody 
trenches and the abrupt and ghastly breach. 
But ere these changes occur, serious duties 
devolve upon us all in our respective situa- 
tions; and no efforts will more effectrral- 
ly tend to bring about the results we hope 
to attain than those directed to improve the 
condition of the labouring classes of socicty. 

The increase of manufactures has occa- 





sioned the sudden colonization of extensive‘ 
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districts, the rapid aggregation of vast masses 
of population, and an unforeseen develop- 
ment of new energies in the mass, Society 
has assumed new relations in the great 
towns which have been thus created. The 
hum of population, the roll of wheels, and the 
ciangor of mechanical operations have ban- 
ished silence from former solitudes.* Rivers, 
whose unresisted torrents were then pour- 
ed impetuously onward from their parent 
mountains to the ocean, are now diverted, 
and made the obedient drudges of the will of 
man. As, during the period in which these 
changes have occurred, the energies of the 
inhabitants have been absorbed by exertions 
necessary for their production, it would have 
been wonderful had not some evils, unex- 
pectedly engendered by the changes them- 
selves, baffled, as yet, the best-directed ef- 
forts for their removal, had not others of a 
more obscure character, by their gradual 
progress, almost escaped observation, until 
they had produced disastrous effects, and 
had not some, whose existence was known, 
been suffered to remain, because of the 
pressure of incessant occupation and over- 
whelming anxieties. Such evils chiefly 
affect the /abouring classes, and their ex- 
posure is a duty demanded from all who 
wish the natural to be separated from the 
accidental effects of commerce; and would 
thus, ‘at the same time, remove a stigma 
from its character, and hasten its peaceful 
triumph. In the efforts necessary to this 
result, each citizen ought to avoid an ignoble 
view of the duties of his station ; and, act- 
ing on the most enlarged and general prin- 
ciples, assist the promotion of the happiness 
of the mass. 

Guided by these feelings, I have, for 
some time past, been engaged in an investi- 
gation of the condition of certain classes of 
artisans, whose social condition is dis- 
tinguished by circumstances, interesting 
alike to the physician and the economist, 
and demanding the interference of an en- 
lightened and sagacious policy. 

Evils of this nature are easily overlooked 
by the mass of society. Sometimes they 
exist in districts remote from those circles 
which would feel the deepest interest in 
attempting their removal, or their character 
may be so obscure, that one portion of even 
a small community may live in ignorance of 
the miseries suffered by another. In larger 
towns, subjects of controversy frequently 
arise between the more wealthy and the 
poorer classes: the price of labour, the 
introduction of machinery, questions of 
municipal policy, and fiercer political feuds, 
tend to separate the capitalist and merchant 
from the working men. Anxieties, insep- 
arable from vast enterprises, absorb the 
thoughts and occupy the time so much, that 
great evils may affect lerge bodies of the 
citizens, and remain unknown to those 
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whom the accidents of society thus remove 
from immediate contact with them. The 
first step to the cure of a disease is a 
knowledge of its character ; and ere we can 
hope to establish a right social condition in 
the various classes of our general system, 
the evils suffered by each must be discrimi- 
nated, and the interest of every order of 
society be excited for their removal. 

He, then, whose duty it is to sit by the 
couch of the dying artisan should not mere- 
ly seek to soothe his agony, but to learn the 
source of his malady, and attempt the 
extirpation of those defects in society which 
make it the inheritance of the labourer. 
He who, in the performance of public 
services, climbs the ricketty stair to the 
cold and desolate garret of the pauper, 
ought to inquire into the social accidents or 
national evils which have occasioned his 
destitution ; and, whilst breathing the heavy 
atmosphere that surrounds the victim of 
pestilence, he endeavours to trace the 
circumstances that promote its dissemina- 
tion among the hovels of wretchedness and 
crime, he has such peculiar opportunities of 
beholding the consequences of defects in 
the structure of society, that he cannot be 
excused from the duty of exposing their 
pernicious influences ; else, how shall they 
learn t'.2ir existence whom the refinements 
and elegancies of life have surrounded by a 
charmed circle, into which these spectres of 
misery cannot intrude ? What other voice 
shall be heard in those haunts of fashion, 
whose votaries a single wail of the victims 
whom he daily beholds would scatter with 
affright? Some one must pass between the 
hut and the palace, and with a voice less 
harsh than that of the despairing crowd 
become the interpreter to power of the 
wants and. wishes of the wretched and 
abandoned. 

Your magazine is a vehicle most appro- 
priate to this office, and I am anxious that 
its pages should, for some time, be devoted 
to the promotion of these objects; and with 
that view it is my intention to send youa 
series of letters, illustrative of evils suffered 
by particular classes of the poor which de- 
mand the attention of the public. 

The Sheffield grinders are a bold and 
vigorous-minded race—uncouth and ill-edu- 
cated—prone, from circumstances which 
will be described, to dissipation—but active 
and acute, and distinguished by an indepen- 
dence of character which adds to the 
ordinary manners of the artisan a certain 
unusual roughness. They earn from twelve 
to fifteen shillings a week or more, but their 
wages, from the recent embarrassments of 
commerce, have of late been considerably 
reduced. The streets inhabited by the 
working-classes in Sheffield are well paved, 
and the houses are generally commodious 
and are better finished than those of the 
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poor in many other towns. The manners 
of the grinders result, in a great measure, 
from the independence of their social posi- 
tion. They bargain with the merchant for 
the money they receive for grinding certain 
articles of Sheffield hardware, and they pay 
a rent to proprietors of mills for the use of 
the moving power necessary to turn their 
gtinding-stones, and for the room in which 
the power moves. In these rooms, denomi- 
nated “hulls,” many grinders work together, 
each having his own “trough,” in which the 
stone turns, and immediately behind which 
he sits astride on a rough wooden bench or 
“horsing.” Closely beneath the “ horsing” 
the grinding-stone revolves with great rapid- 
ity, and the whole employment consists in 
applying to the stone the articles to be 
ground. When this work, as will be 
explained, was more healthy than it now is, 
a man has been known to spend sixty years 
of his life uninterruptedly in this monotonous 
toil. In eech “hull” is a fire-place, and 
round the hearthstone, in the intervals of 
their employment, the grinders assemble. 
They are tenants of the proprietors of the 
mill, and contractors with the merchant, and 
at the “hull hearthstone” the topics of the 
trade or of their “combination” are debat- 
ed; its rules are discussed, the prices of 
labour are communicated, and schemes are 
agitated for their mutual advantage. At 
other times, amusement or dissipation pre- 
vail; and thus the grinders strengthen their 
peculiar opinions and habits, and grow up a 
singular, independent, and almost insulated 
race. 

My chief object in this letter is the 
description of a disease to which they are 
liable in consequence of their employment. 
This malady is improperly denominated by 
those artisans the “ grinders’ asthma,” but is 
a form of tubercular consumption, peculiari- 
ties in the character of which result from its 
origin. The inhalation of an atmosphere 
loaded with filaments, or with particles of 
stone and metal, irritates the internal sur- 
face of those tubes (bronchi) which convey 
the air into the lungs in the process of 
respiration. ‘The irritation thus excited 
occasions a chronic cough; the voice be- 
comes hoarse and harsh, and the artisan 
liable to more serious catarrhs, and to 
inflammation of the substance of the lungs, 
from exposure to changes of temperature 
and other ordinary exciting causes. If he 
be long subjected to the influence of these 
circumstances, an extreme susceptibility of 
impressions is developed in the lungs—the 
cough is very distressing on wakening from 
sleep, or passing from a warm to a colder at- 
mosphere, and from speaking or walking 
quickly. By degrees, the irritation of the 
lining membrane degenerates into a chronic 
inflammation which occasions morbid se- 
eretions from its surface, thickening, or ul- 
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ceration. This chronic inflammatory action 
gradually descends lower, until at length it 
penetrates the air-cells themselves, and oc- 
casions the deposition of a small, white, 
round body, resembling an exceedingly mi- 
nute pea, and which is denominated a tuber- 
cle, and is the cause of consumption or 
phthisis. These tubercles subsequently oc- 
casion fresh irritation in the substance of the 
lungs; then fresh depositions of a similar 
character: so that the lungs are often stud- 
ded throughout their whole tissue with these 
miliary bodies, or they are crowded together 
in masses surrounded by a hard structure 
impenetrable to the air. The lungs are al- 
ternately so extensively disorganized that 
the sufferer dies in this stage from the inter- 
ruption of the respiratory function, or the 
tubercles gradually soften in the centre, 
and are coughed up mingled with sputa, 
and leave large irregular cavities in the 
pulmonary tissue, technically denominated 
‘caverns.’ Thisis the pathology of phthisis ; 
and the grinders, from that propensity to 
self-deception by which we all attempt to 
hide the disasters to which we are liable, 
conceal the fatal nature of their malady un- 
der the name of “ grinders” asthma,” a dis- 
ease which is seldom fatal until late in life. 
The grinder, when at work, sits astride 
on the rough bench, or “horsing,” placed 
immediately behind his stone, and, as he ap- 
piies the article which he grinds to its sur- 
face, he naturally bends forward over it. 
The stone and the steel are rapidly worn 
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amount to about two thousand five hundred; 
ef this number about one hundred and fifty 
viz. eighty men and seventy boys are fork- 
grinders—these grind dry, and die from twen- 
ty-eight to thirty-two years of age. The 
razor-grinders grind both wet and dry, and 
they live to betwixt forty and forty-five years 
of age. Some exceptions tothese general 
remarks may be met with amongst those who 
have continued to work at open wheels in the 
country, and amongst others who have been 
absent for many years from their employment 
as soldiers.” When the grinder leaves his 
occupation for a few years, the lungs recover 
from the irritation to which they had been 
subjected; and though, perhaps, somewhat 
more liable to its renewal, when subjected 
to the influence of the same exciting causes, 
than he would have been had he never suf- 
fered from the effects of his trade, yet a con- 
siderable time elapses before the disease is 
again excited, and his life is thus consider- 
ubly prolonged. The grinders generally 
begin to work as apprentices when they are 
about twelve or fourteen years of age, and 
twenty years of uninterrupted employment 
at dry grinding are generally fatal ; but if 
they are absent two or three years at suc- 
cessive intervals, their lives may be prolong- 
ed much beyond this period. ‘he grinders 
profess to have observed that the mest irreg- 
ular and dissipated amongst their workmen 
suffer least from the malady to which they 
are liable. It is certain that when only 
part of their time was formerly spent in this 


during their contact, and the minute spicu-| occupation, their mortality was exceedingly 


le of metal and particles of grit dust are pro- | 
pelled by the rapid revolution of the wheel | 


into the air, which thus becomes loaded 
withthem. The grinder’s face is blackened 
by an impalpable steel powder, and espec- 
ially about the nose and mouth, to which it 
is drawn during inspiration. By the inhala- 
tion of these particles is occasioned that fa- 
tal malady of which the grinders perish, 

Dr. Knight, a most intelligent physician 
of Sheffield, has communicated a valuable 
paper on this disease to the “ North of Eng- 
jand Medical and Surgical Journal ;” and as 
his statements on this subject must, from 
his long residence in Sheffivld, be receiv- 
ed with peculiar respect, I shall make occa- 
sional quotations from his paper of details, 
which I have heard confirmed by other pro- 
fessional gentlemen of that town, or have 
verified by personal observation. 

“The articles which are ground in this 
neighbourhood,” says Dr. Knight, “are 
forks, awl-blades, fire-irons, razors, scissors, 
pen-knives, table-knives, large pocket-knives, 
files; joiners’ tools, saws, sickles, and scythes. 
Some of these are ground on dry grindstones, 
others on wet grindstones ; hence the grind- 
ers are divided into two classes, the dry and 
the wet grinders—and there is a third class, 
who grind both wet and dry—altogether they 





smaller; and this observation of the grind- 
ers just alluded to proves that the benefit 
derived from even a temporary cessation 
from this employment, during one or two 
days in the week, more than counterbalances 
the injury the constitution receives from 
spending those days in dissipation. 

In 1814 the mortality of the fork-grinders 
had recently been so alarming, that an in- 
cuiry was made by the grinders themselves 
concerning the numbers who had perished in 
four preceding years. From this investiga- 
tion it was discovered that out of sixty fork- 
grinders then employed in the trade, twenty 
six had died in four years, the average of 
whose ages was thirty-three. There are about 
one hundred edge-tool-grinders in Sheffield ; 
and, during the last nine years, about thirty 
are said to have died, the average of whose 
ages was little more than thirtyfive. Among 
the fork-grinders now in Sheffield, there are 
a considerable number who have, at differ- 
ent periods, been absent from their employ- 
ment, either as soldiers, or in other oc- 
cupations, and hence their mortality has 
been Jess than usual. ‘There are about 
sixty fork-grinders above twenty years of 
age; and the following is a statement of 
the ages of fifty-six of these artisans—the 
average period they have worked at the 
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grinding-wheel—the time they have been 
absent—and the number of those who are 
affected with their peculiar malady, and of 
those who are free from it. : 

Totai pe- Total 


Ages. No. rivd at Average.periodAverage. 
wheel. $ 





Free from I) with 
malady. malady. 





Above 5) 3} 58) 194 38 12g 1 2 
45 to 51 2} 39] 195 | 2613 2 
40 to 45] 6) 122) 20 | 49) s+ 6 
35 to 40} 9} 171} 19 | 46, 55 5 
30 to solid] 262] 18 | 5 ¢ | 6 
% to 3016] 131] 13] 6 8s | 2 
2 to 25/12] 125] 107; u |i 























A similar disease prevails in many em- 
ployments in which the artisan respires an 
atmosphere loaded with small particles or 
filaments. Pattissier, in his treatise on the 
maladies of artisans, has given interesting 
details concerning the effects of some of 
these occupations. Stone-cutters and ma- 
sons often inhale sharp angular fragments 
of stone which are driven into the, air by 
their mallets; thus the greater part of them 
are tormented with cough, and some of them 
become asthmatical, or even phthisical. 
There is a memoir, at the close of Bloue’s 
“Précis d’Opérations de Chirurgie,” on the 
phthisis which attacks the workers of free- 
stone, or “ Saint-Rock.” “The greater part 
of the workmen are attacked by the disease 
of Saint-Rock before they are forty years of 
age: some, however, though very few, escape 
phthisis, and live as long_as other men. 
This disease commences by a dry cough, 
which continues for some months: the 
patients then expectorate: their sputa are 
successively white and frothy, thick, Uloody, 
and purulent : they experience occasionally 
great oppression, and a burning sensation 
in the trachea: the voice is hoarse, and 
there is continual fever. The region of the 
liver is hard, and the patients complain of 
suffering and a sensation of weight. The 
epigastrium is tender. The appetite con- 
tinues until diarrhea occurs; then the sputa 
are arrested; the hair and nails fall off; 
sleep is impossible, or accompanied with pro- 
fuse perspirations. The sufferers become 
emaciated like spectres; the limbs, the feet, 
and the hands are @dematous, and death 
occurs soon after the commencement of this 
anasarca, This affection may continue six 
months, a year, or sometimes several 
years.” . 

“The dust detached from the stone pen- 
etrates the lungs by the mouth, is arrested 


the men who work freestone are more sub- 
ject to catarrhs than other men exposed to 
cough and violent labour.’ These diseases 
degenerate most frequently into cases of 
phthisis, which slowly terminate fatally.” 
The Sheffield grinders are early apprentic- 


-| ed to their fatal trade. A boy is as capable 


of working at all the lighter branches of the 
occupation as a man; and hence some com- 
binations have framed rules to prevent men 
from having above a certain number of 
apprentices, except they are their own chil- 
dren. In the absence*of these regulations, 
some dissolute workmen would subsist in 
idleness on the earnings of the boys appren- 
ticedthem. Some boys, whose constitutions 
predispose them to be affected with con- 
sumption, soon experience the injurious 
effects of this occupation, and are obliged 
to leave it for other employments. Others, 
more robust, are for some time conscious of 
little inconvenience; but, after a certain 
interval, the characteristic symptoms of the 
malady gradually supervene. They are 
subject to a chronic cough; to a difficulty 
of breathing, increased by rapid motion, or 
especially by mounting an ascent; they 
become pale and meagre; their chests are 
bent forwards, and their shoulders raised; 
their physiognomy assumes the withered 
character of premature old age ; the muscles 
shrink, and become attenuated; and the 
eyes are hollow and anxious. Then follow 
the symptoms of that destructive malady, 
consumption :—expectoration of blood and 
purulent matter; nightly colliquative per- 
spiration and profuse diarrhea; irritative 
fever, restlessness, extreme emaciation, 
swellings of the feet and legs, a lingering 
agony, and then death. 

Can it be a just subject of wonder, that 
with an existence so precarious and misera- 
ble, victims from an early age of so fatal an 
occupation, the grinders should be prone to 
dissipation ? Monotonous, unvaried labour, is 
itself a curse which degrades man from his 
higher destinies. What worse punishment 
was ever devised to subdue the spirit of the 
most reckless felon, than that he should be 
condemned to sit at a revolving stone ten 
hours of every day, grinding steel, and in- 
haling the germs of a fatal malady—his only 
passport from the prison of toil? Suffering 
such a fate, man seeks to drown his misery 
in the delirium of inebriation. In the jocund 
revel he forgets the grim “hull,” the dirty 
trough, and the continual scream of his wheel. 
He flatters himself that the cup, which is a 
solace to his woe, is a remedy for his dis- 





in the respiratory canals, mingles itself with 
the mucosities with which these organs are 
lubricated, and sometimes forms true calcu- 
lous accretions, which excite cough and 
expectoration of blood, and may even occa- 
sion dangerous inflammations of the pleura 
and lungs. M. Blozier has observed, ‘that 


ease, and justifies what is grateful to his 
| appetite and Lethe to his mind, by maxims 
| of prudence and expediency. 

The origin of the fatal system, which 
occasions so great a mortality among the 
grinders of Sheffied, is thus described by 
Dr. Knight :-— 
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“Until the beginning of the last century, 
grinding was not a distinct branch of busi- 
ness, but was performed by men who were 
also employed in forging and hafting ; hence 
they were exposed but seldom, and then 
only for a short time, to the pernicious effects 
of grinding. They worked also in large, 
lofty rooms, which did not contain more 
than six or eight stones; were open to the 
roof, without windows, and with the cog- 
wheel always on the inside; thus, such a 
circulation of air was constantly kept up, 
that the small quantity of dust raised from 
these few stones was soon carried away. 
The wheels were always situated in the 
country, by the side of running streams, 
and frequently two or three miles from the 
habitations of the workmen, so that they had 
the advantage of pure air and moderate ex- 
ercise in passing to and from their employ- 
ment. Moreover, for several months during 
each summer, they could not work more 
than four or five hours a day, owing to the 
scarcity of water. The grinders, at that 
time, lived chiefly in the country, had less 
intercourse with each other, and were con- 
sequently less exposed to those excesses 
which frequently prevail where large bodies 
of workmen are congregated together: they 
were distinguished for their simple manners 
and temperate habits. This was the golden 
age of the grinders. 

“About the beginning of the last century, 
the division of labour was gradually intro- 
duced into the manufacture of cutlery, and 
grinding became the sole employment of the 
grinder. Some time after the middle of the 
same century several grinders were observ- 
ed to die of complaints nearly similar. The 
attention of their companions was excited, 
and they found the complaint was peculiar 
to themselves. Still, however, it was far 
from being common; for they continued to 
enjoy all the advantages which their pre- 
decessors had possessed, except that, being 
no longer employed in hafting and forging, 
they passed all their working hours at the 
grinding-wheel. 

“Towards the close of the last century, 
it was found that the business of grinding 
had so much increased, that the grinding- 
wheels already established were insuffi- 
cient; but as every fall of water within five 
or six miles of Sheffield was occupied by 
wheels, it was impossible to add to their 
number. In this emergency, those connect- 
ed with the trade resolved to avail them- 
selves of the power of steam; and, in the 
year 1786, the steam-engine was applied to 
the purposes of grinding. A great revolu- 
tion then took place in the circumstances of 
the grinder. He now worked in a small, 
low room, where there were eight or ten 
stones, and sometimes as many as sixteen 
persons employed at one time. The doors 
and windows were kept almost constantly 
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closed; a great quantity of dust was evolved 
from so many stones, and there was scarcely 
any circulation of air to carry it away. The 
steam-engine, unlike the stream that had 
formerly supplied his wheel, allowed him no 
season of relaxation; it worked, on an 
average, eleven hours in the day, and six 
days in the weck. The grinders began to 
reside, more generally, in the town; most 
of them lived near their respective wheels; 
their habits became less temperate; whilst 
the steady and industrious, having now an 
opportunity of working as much as they 
pleased, died at an earlier age than even the 
idle and the dissipated. So general has this 
destructive malady become of late years, 
that the result of some inquiries, made in 
1822, showed that out of two thousand five 
hundred grinders, there were not thirty-five 
who had arrived at the age of fifty, and per- 
haps not double that number who had reach- 
ed.the age of forty-five ; and out of more 
than eighty-four grinders, exclusive of boys, 
it was reported there was not a single indi- 
vidual thirty-six years old. 

“ As all attempts to cure grinders’ asth- 
ma, whilst the grinder continued to follow 
his employment, had failed, it was natural 
that the parties who were interested should 
endeavour to find out some means of pre- 
venting it. Many expedients have been 
suggested. Dr. Johnstone proposed that 
the mouth and nostrils should be covered 
with crape; but, in a short time, the dust 
from the stone and the moisture of the 
breath rendered the crape nearly impervi- 
ous, and then the heat and oppression of the 
breathing became intolerable. Anothercon- 
trivance was suggested by Mr. Abraham, a 
most humane and intelligent inhabitant of 
Sheffield. It consisted of magnets, so ar- 
ranged as to intercept the particles of dust 
in their passage to the mouth and nostrils. 
A full account of this ingenious invention 
may be found in the ‘Transactions of the 
Society of Arts,’ vol. xl. page 135. So high- 
ly was it valued by this Society, that they 
presented Mr. Abraham with their large 
gold medal; and his fellow-townsmen, in 
order to show the interest they felt for the 
grinders, as well as to reward Mr. Abra- 
ham’s ingenuity, requested his acceptance 
of a service of plate, value one hundred 
pounds. 

“Such were the favourable auspices un- 
der which this invention was submitted to 
the attention of the grinders; yet this ‘life- 
preserving apparatus’ was never generally 
adopted by them, nor even partially, for 
longer than five or six months. The trouble 
of arranging the magnets, and of removing 
the dust as it collected upon them, was too 
great for the grinders; besides, it was the 
metallic particles which the magnets were 
chiefly caleulated to,arrest; and there is 
reason to believe, from facts that will be 
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adduced hereafter, that the grit-dust is not 
only the most copious, but also the most in- 
jurious, part of what is inhaled by the grind- 
er. Mr. Abraham’s merit, however, was 
not confined to the application of magnets 
for the relief of the grinders; he suggested 
another contrivance, which, though less sci- 
entific, has proved of more practical utility, 
by giving rise to that series of improve- 
ments which have been since more or less 
adopted. It consisted of an additional ap- 
paratus, which was formed of a piece of 
coarse sacking, or flannel, attached to a 
frame of wood; this was to be placed be- 
fore the stone, and closely behind the safety- 
guard of magnets, so as to secure all the 
dust which they had failed to arrest. This 
sacking, or flannel, was to be kept constant- 
ly wet, and the dust was to be shaken out 
of it when sufficient had been accumulated. 
The next improvement was made by Mr. 
John Elliott. He made a box, and lined it 
in the inside with coarse canvass; the box 
was wider at one end than the other; the 
wide end was applied to the stone, and the 
canvass, when used, was to be kept moist 
with water. It was, however, soon discov- 
ered, on experiment, that the dust and the 
air from the stone dried up the moisture, and 
rendered the box useless. 

“But whilst Mr. Elliott was making ex- 
periments with his box, he observed that the 
dust was driven with great force into it; 
and, on opening the smaller end, and apply- 
ing his hand to it, he found that the revolu- 
tion of the stone produced a current of air 
sufficiently strong to drive the dust through 
the box. This fact immediately suggested 
anew idea: he attached to the box a kind 
of chimney, and covered the top of this chim- 
ney with crape, in order to allow the air, but 
not the dust, to pass through it. Some of 
the finer dust, however, still passed through ; 
to arrest this, a piece of wet cloth was 
stretched on two supporters a little above 
the crape. This improvement quickly led 
to another;—the chimney was carried 
through a hole in the wall, or a window, and 
the dust was driven entirely out of the room. 
But it was found that the current of air, 
produced by the revolution of the grindstone, 
was not of itself sufficiently strong to carry 
the dust away effectually; and it was in- 
geniously proposed to increase its power, by 
placing a fan at the entrance of the chim- 
ney,—this fan to be turned by being con- 
nected with the machinery of the steam-en- 
gme. The effect of this simple contrivance 
was extremely gratifying. The dust, as 
Soon as it was evolved from the stone, was 
carried through this chimney.with very 
great velocity; and a sanguine hope wes 
entertained, that the means had at length 
been discovered of preserving the grinder 
from the injurious effects of his trade. This 
apparatus was for some time generally 
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adopted by the grinders, with such slight 
modifications as suited the convenience of 
particular individuals. It did not, however, 
entirely answer their expectations: disap- 
pointment produced indifference ; and I be- 
lieve it is very little used at present. It 
was found, by experience, that, notwith- 
standing the quantity of dust driven off 
through the chimney or flue above described, 
still a considerable portion of the finest dust 
was carried round by the stone, and, rising 
up under the face of the grinder, was drawn 
in by his breath. It was proposed to obvi- 
ate this defect by directing a stream of air 
along the under side of the stone, so as to 
meet this current of dust, and check its fur- 
ther progress towards the lungs of the 
grinder. But the great interest which had 
been excited a few years before had now 
died away, and I believe this plan has never 
been tried. I may also mention that an ap- 
paratus has been invented by Mr. Thoma- 
son, of Birmingham, a model of which he 
very handsomely presented to the Lite 
and Philosophical Society of Sheffield. It 
was too complicated and expensive for gene- 
ral use, and would apparently—for it was 
never tried—have been less efficient than 
some of those contrivances already detailed, 
“Tt is the opinion of those who have paid 
considerable attention to the subject, that 
much might be done towards lessening the 
injurious effects of grinding. At present 
both wet and dry grinding are frequently 
done in the same room. It seems desirable 
that these two processes should be carried 
on, as much as possible, in separate rooms, 
so as to preserve the wet grinder from the 
effects of the dust raised in dry grinding. 
A large quantity of dust settles on the ma- 
chinery during the night, and is diffused 
through the room in the morning as soon as 
the engine is set in motion; thus, before 
even the grinder begins to work, the atmos- 
phere is so loaded with dust as to prove ex- 
tremely irritating to the lungs of one unac- 
customed to breathe it : this additional source 
of pulmonary irritation might be removed by 
the machinery being properly dusted eve 
morning. The idle, and even the dissipated, 
frequently live longer than their more abste- 
mious companions. As this longer duration 
of life is attributed to their washing down 
the dust by drinking freely, it is made a 
pretext for habits of intemperance : in reality 
it is owing to their being a shorter time at 
the grinding-wheel. This fact would, how- 
ever, suggest the propriety of grinders being 
allowed to work only a certain number of 
days each week. No work ought to be done 
on dry stones that can be done on wet ones.” 
These suggestions are excellent; but the 
grinders are a reckless race, and, unless 
precautions are enjoined by the law, every 
suggestion will be disregarded. Leta short 
bill, therefore, be passed this Session through 
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the House of Commons, rendering the fore- 
going provisions imperative, under heavy 
penalties ; but especially enacting that dry 
and wet grinding shall be carried on in sepa- 
rate rooms. The proprietors of the mills 
should, moreover, be compelled by this law 
to lay large main flues on each floor, and 
provide each with fans to be turned by the 
machinery, in order that a continued current 
of air may be maintained in them, and a 
small flue should be made to epen into them 
from each stone. By means of this current 
of air passing the stones, and kept up by the 
constant action of the fans in the main flues, 
the dust would be drawn into them, and the 
atmosphere of the rooms would be com- 
paratively free. 

The wet grinding still remains, and for it 
no effectual remedy has been devised. The 
mortality occasioned by this employment is 
less than that resulting from dry grinding, 
but it is an evil of a frightful magnitude. It 
is an important question whether, under the 
pressure of the accidental circumstances of 
life, men should be permitted to destroy the:n- 
selves. The grinder is apprenticed to his 
trade at a period when his judgment is im- 
mature, and when every novelty attracts the 
buoyant spirits and unburthened mind of 
youth. When the seven years of his ap- 
prenticeship expire he is of age: he has 
learned an employment whose hazards are 
alarming; but he must either cast himself 
on the cold charities of the world, battling 
alone with a hard necessity, or persevere in 
his fatal trade. The instincts which support 
the soldier in the perils of war, steep the 
spirit of the grinder in recklessness. His 
death is but antedated. “All men think all 
men mortal but themselves.” Surely is 
it an unwelcome thing to the young, the 
hopeful, and the happy, to Jeave the pleasant 
face of nature, and be shut up in one of the 
narrow crevices of the earth’s breast,—but 
not to the miserable. Moreover, the grinder 
cheats himself with the delusions that are 
common to man: though he is to die, yet, 
since he is respited, he can “ eat, drink, and 
be merry.” Then follow the cares of life; 
the burthens of a wife and family ; accumu- 
lating demands and decreasing strength ; 
and the grinder, when he might have hoped 
to retire and repose his exhausted energies, 
falls the victim of his trade. 

Our system of secondary punishments is 
neither corrective nor exemplary. Crime is 
often committed in order that the criminal 
may enjoy the benefit which the law awards 
for the encouragement of crime. Our laws 
send felons to the Arcadian solitudes of New 
Holland; whilst our industrious poor, un- 
able to defray the expenses of emigration, 
are driven by stern necessity to accept the 
eleemosynary stipend doled out to them by 
the agents of the parish, or to die in the 
crowded poor-houses of our large towns. 


The Italian Gentleman. 








For one part of this enormous evil we 
pose aremedy. Let government gradually 
build a large gaol in Sheffield, erecting suc- 
cessive portions every year until it is capa- 
ble of holding two thousand five hundred 
felons, and the machinery necessary for their 
employment. Send thither the most obdu- 
rate felons of England, and establish in this 
gaol the system of the penitentiaries of 
America. Confine each felon solitarily to 
the grinder’s stone,—let him hear nothing 
but the screams of his Ixion-like wheel dur- 
ing nine or ten hours of every day—let him 
know that every day of this employment 
subtracts another from his life,—and let him 
live in the knowledge that he is a self-de- 
stroyer, wasting his existence under some 
unseen eye that constantly watches him at 
his work; and if the spirit of the most des- 
perate villain be not subdued by this fate, 
no punishment can correct him. 

Thus, also, the grinder’s fatal trade might 
be extinguished as an-occupation for our 
honest and industrious poor. 


THE ITALIAN GENTLEMAN. 


“ Andrea Vivano, the Italian gentleman who 
lately lived with Master Husborn without the 
town, was yesterday found dead in the bed which 
the gaoler had permitted him to occupy. The 
crowner’s quest hath already been taken, and it 
has been pronounced that the deceased had swal- 
lowed some potent drug, by which he was enabled 
to sleep himself to death. There is strange dis- 
course abroad about certain horrible crimes which 
the dead man attempted, if he did not in truth 
really perpetrate ; but as it is said that the peace 
and reputation of a lady will be greatly aflected 
by its general publication, we refrain from tellin 
our readers even what little we know of this dar 
business.”—- Woodhead’s County Chronicle,— 
Thursday, Sept. 26, 1776. 





Tue above paragraph appeared: at the 
time mentioned in a newspaper, printed by 
one Wm. Woodhead, and published by him 
at his shop, the King’s Head, in a little pas- 
sage, called Harold Street, in the ancient 
port of Hastings. Sixty years ago, the very 
few chronicles circulated in the counties 
were conducted by gentlemen, who would 
have considered themselves disgraced, and 
marked for public contempt, if they had 
given to their little neighbourhood a tale of 
horror, which, however true, would certain- 
ly, in its publicity, deeply wound the feel- 
ings of some innocent persons who with 
it were unhappily connected. The editors 
of those days had no idea of pandering to 
the public curiosity by printing the sorrows 
or sins of private families; nor had they any 
idea that the time would arrive when not 
only every piece of the current scandal of 
the day would appear on their sheet, but 
when money would at last be profusely paid 
to any ingenious or mendacious personage 
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who could exclusively report a tale of terror 
or wonderment. Consequently the worthy 
Mr. Woodhead never gave to the public the 
history of “The Italian Gentleman.” <A 
long period, however, having elapsed since 
its conclusion, and as nething now lives and 
breathes which can claim kin or friendship 
with those whom it concerned, it is given to 
the world without any suspicion of impro- 
priety or fear of reproach in its publica- 
tion. 

Master Jacob Husborn lived in a cas- 
tellated stone house standing between 
Hastings and Silscomb; a small place in 
which some medicinal springs had been 
discovered, and so advertised as to draw to 
its baths and villas many visiters. He was 
proud to believe that his dwelling had been 
erected by one of his own ancestors about 
the time of the ascension of Queen Eliza- 
beth; but he possessed no written records 
of his family by which the fact could be 
placed beyond controversy. He had, how- 
ever, a few hundred acres of the good land 
of Sussex, which had certainly descended 
to him in direct entail from his great-grand- 
father; and out of the revenue which they 
produced {he farmed them not himself), he 
was enabled to support the fitting establish- 
ment of an English country gentleman, who 
aspired to nothing more than lodging, feed- 
ing, and drinking genteelly and sufficiently, 
without being indebted to either physical or 
mental exertion, or the still more despised 
operations of trade and barter. Whenever 
Mr. Hushorn was obliged to deliver his 
epinion on matters not immediately connect- 
ed with the dining-room or the stable, he 
betrayed aimself as an ultra amongst that 
class of landholders who took their tone 
from the minister and court of the day. 
Such men, and the prejudices which distin- 
guished them, are so rapidly passing away, 
that it may be worth while to expend a few 
lines in delineating the political character 
of a man who, had A not been that which is 
about to be described, in the day in which 
he lived, would have been stigmatized by 
his contemporaries as a Jacobin, a leveller, 
a traitor, or even something worse. 

Husborn, then, according to the faction of 
his day, held in most sincere respect “all 
the powers that be.” In his king, George 
the Third, then in the very prime of his 
years, he contemplated all the goodness and 
all the power which distinguished all the 
benevolent and all the puissant kings whom 
the western world could boast; and he 
doubted whether he should be more praised 
for the constancy he exhibited to the beauty 
of his wife, or admired for his indefatigable 
exertions in endeavouring to produce such 
stupendous turnips as the earth had not 
hitherto seen. Of Lord North, the minister, 
his opinion might be guessed by his fre- 
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principles which distinguished his adminis- 
tration could not by any possibility be either 
gentlemen or Englishmen. The Ameri- 
cans, who were now seriously mooting the 
question touching the sovereignty of the 
British parliament, were the objects of his 
most bitter, and, strange as it may now 
appear, most conscientious reprobation. 
He prayed every night that the honour of 
England might not be tarnished by treatin 
with the rebels while one of them retaine 
arms in his hands; and he offered thanks- 
giving for the hope that was in him, that 
General Howe and his gallant brother, who 
were going out with thirty thousand Hes- 
sians and Waldeckers, would pretty soon 
bring them to acknowledge the natural 
obedience which they owed their kind 
mother-country. Such was Mr. Husborn 
at his club, or occasionally amongst the 
neighbouring gentry on a grand jury; at 
home the most passionless and most health- 
ful animal in the world, which has hitherto 
given a practical assent to the assertion, 
“that all that is is right.” 

The household of Husborn comprised but 
few individuals; and its monotony must 
have been unbearable to one of less phleg- 
matic temperament. He had been early 
left a jolly, tearless widower, the father of 
one child, who alone of all created things 
could bring warmth and expression to his 
voice, brilliancy to his eye, or emotion to his 
heart. Margaret Husborn was some years 
past the season of absolute youth, but she 
was constitutionally the true offspring of 
her parent; and it seemed as if the seasons 
of infancy, womanhood, and mature age, 
were to pass over her without bringing 
forth those fruits of feeling, passion, and 
judgment which are wont to distinguish her 
sex. She was, indeed, a woman—full of 
the virtues and full of the weaknesses of 
her .kind—loving, credulous, passive, be- 
lieving, she was the creature, the slave, the 
admirer of all beings more intellectual than 
herself, with whom she became placed 
in contact. The Italian gentleman lived 
beneath the roof of the father and caughter 
thus described. This circumstance is easily 
explained. The Cinque Ports, about the 
middle of the last cerittury, were the favour- 
ite resorts of the idle, the fashionable, and 
the opulent, who were instructed by their 
physicians to seek health and amusement 
on their gay shores. Amongst such visiters 
to Hastings was the foreigner whose name 
has been given; and as it was not then 
accounted disreputable, even amongst peo- 
ple of independence, to receive such inmates 
within their dwellings, Vivano became 
domiciled with Jacob Husborn and his 
gentle daughter Margaret. The Italian 
was a man of singular aspect and bearing ; 
and though it does not appear, that even 
from among the most discerning of those 
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who looked upon him, any judgment was 
elicited to the prejudice of his personal and 
moral character, yet it may not be uninter- 
esting to give the description which was 
written by one who had long observed 
and could well describe appearances, if 
he could not speculate on their probable 
indication of principles and effects. 

Signior Andrea Vivano, at the time 
hinted at, was probably about the age of 
thirty. He had lived with Master Husborn 
more than twelve months—a most unusual 
circumstance, considering the short season- 
visits which people were in the habit of 
paying to the coast; and it was remarked 
that he had much improved the healthful 
hue of his complexion, and increased the 
rotundity and apparent strength of his 
limbs, since he first made his appearance. 
That which was most remarkable about him 
was his unvarying sameness of manner. 
Did the sun shine merrily in the skies, and 
all animated nature in some manner seem 
to rejoice in the calm and majestic beaut 
of the material world, Vivano would wal 
abroad, in his usual half-quiet and half- 
sullen mood, and seem as if he feared or 
disdained to raise his eyes to the glorious 
clouds above. In the wildness of the win- 
ter storm, amid the night tempest, when the 
spirits of the water shrieked, as if in 
mockery of the cries of drowning mariners, 
and all along the coast Christian men were 
busy in setting up lights to direct the 
endangered bark, he would walk out to 
look on the battle of the elements; but then, 
also, were his looks dull and passionless as 
those of a weary student at the close of his 
midnight labour; neither by countenance 
nor voice did he express fear of the great 
and mysterious powers which were busy 
around him, or the least hope or prayer that 
they would sink into peace, and leave man 
and his merchandise unscathed. Yes, the 
look of the Italian was certainly not repel- 
lent, though it must be confessed it was an 
object of curiosity to those speculators who 
pretended to look through eyes into hearts ; 
and it disappointed those who thought to 
find every biped possessed of the Semen 
face “divine.” In a word, his head was 
such a one as a young sculptor, well versed 
in the mechanical rules of his study, but 
incapable of high conceptions, would pro- 
duce,—a model perfectly regular, without a 
fault, but also without a grace. 

Whatever the stranger might be to the 
curious, he was, however, an accepted 
friend to Husborn. He reposed upon his 
imperturbable stillness; and when he ven- 
tured to launch into talk, and favour his 
inmate and his daughter with a few specu- 
lations on the course of events, finding his 
observations ever received without dissent, 
he began to plume himself on his sagacity, 
and inwardly applaud the intelligence and 
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high breeding which was displayed by at. 
least one of his hearers. 

Months passed away ; and it began to ap- 
pear, as time fled, that the approach of a 
more intimate union was about to take 
place in the little circle. Husborn had for 
some time seen that Vivano had spent much 
of his time with his danghter Margaret, 
He observed his conduct at first with apathy 
or indifference; and at last, so) much had 
his friendship increased, that he sometimes 
thought of making a few necessary in- 
quiries into his family and fortune, and ac- 
cepting him for his son-in-law at once. He 
was the more induced to arrive at this con- 
clusion, because, dull-eyed as he was, he 
could not but observe that his fair daugh- 
ter, nothing loth, accompanied the Italian 
in all his long and gloomy walks, and, be- 
sides, wasted with him many hours in the 
library,—an apartment in his house into 
which no intrusion ever occurred. This 
equivocal intimacy continued to increase; 
not that, indeed, Vivano was more tender 
than at first in his attentions to Margaret, 
but every one could see, save the indolent 
father, there was a touching submission and 
respect in the conduct of the lady towards 
her lover, which declared him the lord of her 
heart and the master of her destinies, which 
she had not betrayed during the first few 
months of their acquaintance. 

The dark cloud which had long been ris- 
ing against the peace of Husborn at length 
reached its height, and was about to burst 
on his devoted head. He, too, felt the 
course of fate concerned him, though he 
knew not how or wherefore—he fluttered 
and trembled as a bird does when the heavy 
air is burdened with the ccming storm. 
Every night he pressed his pillow he deter- 
mined that the ensuing morn should be ded- 
icated to a long interview with his guest, 
the conclusion of which, he doubted not, 
would be the recognition of one of some for- 
tune, perhaps of rank, as the husband of his 
daughter. Meanwhile, Margaret partook 
of the change which seemed to pervade all 
the family. The gay and almost reckless 
air, with which the young and innocent are 
wont to enjoy existence, had fled, and gloom 
and impatience sat on her once calm brow. 
She seemed to desire to be alone with her 
father; yet, when she appeared the most so 
determined, Vivano would decline his usual 
walk, or hour of study, and, looking at her 
full in the face, would declare that he could 
not, would not, lose her society. It became 
evident that the manner in which the indo- 
lent English gentleman, his simple daughter, 
and the strange Italian, lived together, had 
in it nothing of the elements of duration, 
and strange circumstances presently dis- 
solved it. 

A court-martial was about to be held by 
the officers stationed with their troops at 
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the castle of Hastings, on a fellow who had 
committed so atrocious a crime, that every 
one knew, though nobody of course spoke 
about it, that the trial, the sentence, and its 
execution, would succeed each other be- 
tween sun and sun. One morning Vivano 
said, indifferently (it was his custom to at- 
tend all judicial proceedings relating to 
criminal affairs, and all public punishments 
and execgtions which occurred within an 
easy range of his residence) that he should 
visit the castle. “There, of course, my dear 
lady,” said he, addressing himself to Marga- 
ret, “you will not wander.” 

Margaret trembled, and was the colour of 
one who had lain a day in the tomb. 

“Where will you spend the day ?” con- 
tinued Vivano, in the same careless tone, 
but with his singular eyes turned broadly on 
the lady’s face. 

“]—I,” said Margaret, laying her hand on 
the shoulders of her father, who, almost un- 
conscious of their presence, had been mu- 
sing with his face towards the fire—“I pur- 

ose, as the day is dry and fine, walking 
ne to the house of Madam Dorothea; my 
aunt, I hear, is unwell, and—” Margaret 
again turned and encountered the colourless 
eyes of the Italian—“ and,” said she, in a 
firmer tone, “with your good will, I will 
visit her, and return on the morrow.” 

“Thy will and mine,” said her father, with 
more sprightliness than was usual, “my 
good wench, are one; but, prythee, be not 
long away. And you, Signor Vivano, I 
shall look for you ere night-fall; you know 
how our chess-board stands, and to-night I 
will be revenged.” 

The Italian smiled after his fashion; and, 
shortly afterwards, Margaret having twice 
kissed her father’s cheek, a token of affec- 
tion rarely known to pass in their phlegmat- 
ic family, each went forth, apparently to 
fulfil the purpose each had appointed. 

The evening came, the urn hissed, and, 
the fire hummed cheerfully ; the chess-board, 
on which a game half played was exhibited, 
seemed to occupy the entire attention of 
Master Husborn, except that at intervals he 
turned somewhat impatiently towards the 
door. “ Aye,” said he, mentally, again peer- 
ing towards the table, “thus I shall circum- 
vent him, and prove my skill.” But Vivano 
did not return; and the disappointed player, 
after concluding the game in his own mind 
a dozen times entirely to his own satisfac- 
tion, with a dismal air ordered his servant 
to light him to his chamber; and particular- 
ly desired, that when the Signior came home, 
he should be told that master had gone to 
bed, vexed that he had not returned in time 
to finish the game. 

Some time after midnight the Italian 
gentleman did return, and. with his usual 
taciturnity, nodding good-night to the ser- 
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wentto bed. Inthe morning Husborn look- 
ed peevish. Vivano, who had risen before 
him, accosted him frankly. 

“Well, Sir,” said he, “the foolish wretch 
was shot—the hour was midnight. I could 
not forego the sight. You know my foible; 
it is my philosophy, not my want of humani- 
ty, which makes me curious to contemplate 
the way in which the human taper is extin- 

ished. If I had returned in the evening 

should have lost the pleasure—I mean the 
interest—I take in such scenes, and I should 
have been vexed to my own death to have 
been beaten in the match, which must yet, 
I suppose, be played out between us.” 

“ Well,” replied Husborn, with returning 
good humour, “the night is passed, and the 
present is a new day; our bonny Margaret 
will return anon, and we shall all again be 
merry.” 

The day did pass, but without its antici- 
pated merriment—the lady returned not; 
the following night was passed in restless- 
ness—the next day came, and was prolong- 
ed in its length by anxious thoughts—the 
succeeding night was one of trembling fear 
—the third day, since the departure of Mar- 
garet on her little journey, lingered in its 
course, yet she returned not to her home. 

“Sir,” said Vivano to Husborn, whose 
mind, unused to any occurrence out of the 
common course of an English independent 
life, seemed utterly broken by the loss of 
his daughter—* Sir, good and obliging Sir, 
I will instantly take horse, and visit the lady 
at whose house your daughter is sojourning ; 
doubtless some sudden illness, perhaps, after 
all, of little import, has imprisoned her in 
her chamber. Be assured of her good pres- 
ence, or at least happy tiding, ere night.” 

Husborn sank into his chair, bewildered 
in doubt and fear, and Vivano immediately 
took his leave. The father passed another 
day of undefined anguish: the night was 
destined to give point and purpose to the 
arrow of grief which was about to cleave 
his heart. Long after the clouds of even- 
ing had fallen on the earth, the slow ap- 
proach of a horse was heard at the gate. 
Husborn hastened to the portal of his house 
and received Vivano, who seemed labouring 
with some great sorrow and much physical 
exertion, and ready to sink to the ground. 
For a moment he looked as if he had for- 
gotten his own wound, and was conscious 
only of the apparently prostrate situation cf 
his friend. He led him into the accustomed 
parlour, and placing him on a chair, sat down 
in another beside him, unconsciously draw- 
ing a third before their position. The in- 
stant these movements were completed, 
Husborn cast his eyes on the seat, and sud- 
denly perceiving it was empty, he struck his 
open hands on his brow, and wept like a 
young child. Uncourted groans and sighs 
passed a few minutes; and Vivano waited 
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the return of comparative placidity and in- 
tellect before he spoke. The old man—he 
had much advanced in age during the last five 
days—drew his hands from his brows, and 
drying them mechanically with his handker- 
chief, turned towards his companion a look 
which needed not the interpretation of 
words. F 

“Sir,” said the Italian, recurring to his 
usual cold equanimity of manner, “I have 
read in some books of my native land, that 
the brave English tremble, like curs, on the 
first approach of danger and bereavement ; 
but that the moment the demons of evil and 
grief really present themselves, they assume 
the courage and constancy of their bold coun- 
try dogs, and perish not but in the warm and 
painless hour of struggling and warfare.” 

Husborn replied to this exordium with a 
childish look of inquiry. Another minute 
of silence ensued, when the speaker con- 
tinued,— 

“ Your my Margaret has not visited 
the relation she spoke of, nor has the lady 
seen your daughter since the spring of the 
last year.” 

Again the childless father pressed his 
hands upon his eyes, as he would shut out for- 
ever the light of heaven, and the conscious- 
ness of existence. Vivano paused. After 
some time, Nature ever true to herself, per- 
mitted the paroxysm of grief to subside, and 
Husborn, slowly taking his rigid fingers from 
his temples, turned a piteous look towards 
his companion, which seemed to intimate 
that he was prepared to hear the worst. 
The speaker continued,— 

“Your daughter, on the evening of the 
day she left us, was seen walking alone 
near the White-horse rock; a few hours 
afterwards, an alarm was raised along the 
coast that a boat’s crew from a pirate brig, 
which the night before had run into one of 
the neighbouring creeks, had committed 
many acts of violence and plunder, and had 
seized an unprotected woman, as she was 
wandering by the edge of the waters.” 
Husborn again averted his face; but, as he 
seemed to retain a consciousness of the 
meaning of the words addressed to him, 
Vivano steadily continued :—Upon hearing 
this rumour, I spurred my horse to the beach, 
and after some time lost in tiresome inquiry, 
I arrived at the huts of a few fishermen, by 
whom, as it afterwards appeared, the rumour 
of the atrocious acts of the pirates had been 
sent abroad. It signifies not to mention 
that the plunder of the seamen was made up 
chiefly of the coarse provisions of the coun- 
try people: they bore with them a woman 
whom they had seized on an unfrequented 
strand. Several old and discreet fishermen 
told me that, when the alarm was raised, 
and they discovered with their glasses that 
the rovers were four leagues from land, they 
saw distinctly, standing up amidst their 
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dark-blue jackets, the figure of a tall lady 
dressed in flowing white. I inquired why 
they did not make pursuit? They laughed 
at my question. Her topmost bit of canvass, 
said one, only was visible when the first 
officer of his Mayesty’s revenue cutter was 
acquainted with the outrage.” 

Vivano paused, not as if he had concluded 
his recital, but with a tone which indicated 
an expectation of hearing some remark made 
on that which he had already detailed. Not 
a word was heard: he gently raised the 
candle, and Jooked for some moments intent- 
ly on the face of Husborn; it was partly 
hidden from view, having fallen on his right 
arm, as it lay extended on the back rail of 
the chair. “Malice domestic” could not 
for a time “touch him farther.” He had 
fallen into a swoon, and was, for a certain 
period, dead to the pains of the present 
hour, and to all the hopes of the future, 
Vivano silently returned to his seat, and sat 
down like a piece of art, fashioned in imita- 
tion of humanity,—-looking like warm life, 
but being, in reality, without breath or pulse. 
This statue-like position and silence were 
maintained upwards of an hour, when the 
Italian gentleman rose with the utterly 
noiseless manner which distinguishsd all his 
movements, gave another look at the un- 
conscious Husborn, and gliding out of the 
room, passed to his own chamber. 

The sixth morning after the abduction of 
his daughter, Husborn met again, at the 
breakfast table, his friend and companion. 
A strange alteration was seen in his ap- 
pearance. The hearty rotundity of his 
countenance was broken up; his fleshy 
cheeks, which so lately bore the shape and 
hue of vigour, hung in sallow folds on his 
sunken jaws; his eyes, which, but a few 
days before, were round and bright, were 
now reduced to narrow lines, which, ob- 
scured with rheum and tears, scarce could 
take in the glaring light of day; and his 
manly hands prematurely shook with the 
weakness of confirmed palsy and extreme 
age. 

~ “ Wherefore did you leave me last night?” 
he slowly enquired, in the tone of one who 
would speak something reproachfully, but 
that he feared to do so. 

“T thought, sir,” replied Vivano, “that 
you were asleep. I know how golden are 
the minutes which the unhappy pass in 
slumber. Consider your calmness this 
morning,—perhaps it is owing to your hav- 
ing been left so long undisturbed.” 

“Alas! I slept not,” replied the afflicted 
man; “I think I shall never sleep more 
here, I mean.” 

The seventh and the eighth day since the 
departure of Margaret succeeded each other, 
and it became evident, in this brief space of 
time, that the amiable and plethoric Hus- 
born would not suddenly die of grief for the 
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loss of his daughter. He seemed to bear 
the pressure of his woes, as does the tor- 
toise a huge stone placed upon his enduring 
back; the weight which was upon him made 
him breathe hard, and remain on the spot on 
which he was fixed, yet he did breathe, and 
live. Deprived of the companionship and 
ministration of his daughter, Vivano became 
more necessary to him than ever. He now 
seldom spoke; but, when he did, he called 
him his son, and entreated him not to leave 
him alone in a world which contained for 
him few of kin, friendship, or acquaintance. 
“ When I die,” said the old man, “the house 
and lands are yours; abide here, and wait 
the coming of my child.” Another of those 
oblivious fits, so common to men of his phy- 
sical nature, succeeded, and Vivano carried 
him to his couch. 

Husborn’s remark that on this earth he 
should sleep little, proved no chance pro- 
phecy, but the emanation of some inward 
and spiritual knowledge. On the night of 
the ninth day of his distress, after sitting 
some hours listlessly in company with Vi- 
vano, he said. “My son, I have thrice 
watched the coming and going of the moon, 
and the nights appeared to me to be treble 
their usual length. I cannot sleep.” 

“Sir,” said the Italian gentleman, some- 
what carelessly, “that should be cured; 
madness or death must assuredly succeed 
after a certain number of watching hours. 
Here now,” said he, producing a small phial, 
“T have the means of commanding tranquil 
sleep and happy dreams: it is a medicine 
discovered by a monk of Rome. Take it; 
seek to slumber without its aid; but, should 
the hour of midnight again sirike on your 
ear, swallow the whole contents, and quickly 
you will fall asleep, in the pleasing con- 
sciousness of the coming of a peaceful and 
happy morn.” 

The - passive patient took the nostrum 
from the hand of his friend, and shortly af- 
terwards the household retired to rest. 

The Italian gentleman rose early the next 
morning, and, with noiseless tread, ap- 
proached the sick man’s door. He listened 
with much attention for some minutes, and 
returned. An hour afterwards he glided 
again to the chamber; all was yet still. He 
then dressed himself; and desiring the ser- 
vant not to awaken his master, who happily 
was in a deep sleep, departed for a walk, 
which, as he said, would occupy several hours. 

Vivano had scarcely passed beyond call 
from the house, when the bell of Husborn’s 
chamber was rung somewhat violently. 
The servant instantly entered, and beheld 
his master sitting upright inthe bed. “The 
Signior Vivano,” said he, wildly, “I would 
speak with him.” 

“He has left some time,” said the man, 


‘“on his morning’s walk, and J know not 


which road he has taken.” 
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“ Was this done kindly >” rapidly replied 
the master. “Well, go, and quickly, to Dr. 
Mytton, and say I need to see him in- 
stantly.” 

The message was a joyful one to a 
faithful servant who loved his master, and 
he hastened to deliver it. Hitherto all men 
of known skill and advice had been kept 
from his presence by the interposition of 
Vivano, who denounced the healing art as 
one of absolute conjecture. 

After a very short lapse of time, the 
gold-headed cane of the physician preceded 
him in his progress to the sick chamber. 
The servant had, in fact, met him within 
a few paces of Husborn’s house, to which 
he was, as he told him, purposely proceed- 
ing. In a few minutes he was standing by 
the side of his patient, had his hand on his 
pulse, and was anxiously tracing the fearful 
contortions which now shook his frame. 
He saw, in a moment, temporary delirium 
had seized on his friend, and that the 
present was no moment to enter on busi- 
ness, which required the highest exertions 
of sanity and self-possession. 

“By what fires are those demons burnt, 
who steal away a man’s heart. See, doc- 
tor,” said the bewildered man, tearing open 
his vest, “see, they have stolen mine ; what 
a horrible void is here !” 

“Your daughter,” said the physican 
mildly. He had, with learned and humane 
skill, touched the chord which vibrated to 
intelligence ; “ your daughter,” he repeated 
in a soothing tone. The wild aspect of the 
sick man fled at once; he threw himself 
forward on the bosom of the doctor, and 
covered him with his tears. Taking instant 
advantage of this sudden return of sen- 
sibility, Dr. Mytton gently chid his patient 
for his irritability. “Do you know,” said 
he, “ that I come to tell you some chance 
exists of recovering your lost daughter ?” 

Husborn raised his head from the bosom 
of the physican, and sprung up with convul- 
sive strength. 

“Nay, my friend,” he continued, “I did 
not say she had been recovered; I did: not 
say she was alive and in safety amongst her 
friends: but be patient, bear the dispensa- 
tions of Heaven, and cease not to pray that 
they may fall lightly on you.” 

The sovereignty of the poor father’s 
intellect at this instant appeared perfectly 
restored. He placed himself in a quiet, 
retired posture ; and, taking the hand of his 
attendant, said, in a plaintive but composed 
tone, “I know you, Dr. Mytton: you have 
dealt kindly towards me ; but it avails not. 
I know what I have lost. I need now no 
opiate for the mind, no administration of 
false hope, to give me peace and resigna- 
tion. As you have commanded me, I bow 
to the will of Heaven.” 

“Master Husborn,” said the physician, 
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still more depending on the improved man- 
ner of his patient, “I have spoken to you 
the words of hope; and when did Dr. 
Mytton”—rising as he spoke with some 
dignity—* when did Dr. Mytton give his 
patient hope of escape from sorrow or death, 
that he had to thank the churchyard-stone 
for concealing his falsehood or his igno- 
rance ?” ° 

“ Never, never!” said the patient. “But 
where,” continued he, in a voice which 
increased every moment in power and 
vivacity, “where is my Signior Andrea 
Vivano? He had used to watch my bed- 
side, though he never spoke to me such 
words of good cheer as I have heard from 
you.” The physician changed countenance 
when he heard the name of the Italian; but 
Husborn did not notice the circumstance, 
and proceeded. “He will be angered when 
he returns to find that I have taken counsel 
of you; he hath heretofore administered to 
me. Here—ah, here! is a draught which 
I should have taken last midnight, had not 
the watching of three nights following each 
other procured me sleep.” 

“Let me see it,” said the physician, in a 
quick, tremulous tone, seizing at the same 
time a very small bottle of some black 
liquid, which lay on a table within reach of 
the bed. Without saying another word, 
the doctor opened the bottle and tasted the 
contents. With a convulsive effort he 
instantly ejected the liquid; and, in a sort 
of constrained composure of manner, put 
the phial into his pocket. “ Farewell, my 
friend,” said he to Husborn; “remember 
that I, Dr. Mytton, have given you hopes of 
soon coming health and peace. I shall visit 
you again ere the day be out, and in the 
mean time repose in quiet. Follow only 
the directions of your faithful servant, whom 
I will instruct in his duty.” 

The physician took a hast 
and, at the door, summoned Felix, the 
honest servant of the house. “ When does 
the Signior return?” quoth he. “Perhaps, 
sir, in two hours.” “Tis well,” he replied ; 
“be without your master’s door while he is 
absent; when he returns, on your life remain 
within his chamber, and see that the patient 
receive nought from any hands but mine. 
Anon I shall return.” “Safe,” said Felix. 
The doctor and the fellow seemed to under- 
stand each other; and, as the one departed, 
the other proceeded directly to his master’s 
bed-room door, and quietly laid himself 
across it. 

It was near mid-day when the Italian 
gentleman returned. Upon entering the 
house, he looked quickly round, and in a 
somewhat hurried tone inquired the health 
of his host. “Somewhat better,” briefly 
replied Felix; “he sleeps still, and must 
not be disturbed.” Vivano appeared to 
recoil for a moment upon himself; but, 
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suddenly recovering, he waved his hand in 
token of his approbation of the intelligence, 
and walked into his apartment. 

The Italian had scarcely seated himself, 
and produced from his pocket a parcel of 
papers, which he was about to peruse, when 
a peculiar rap at the door called Felix from 
his post to receive the physician. “Stout 
Felix,” said the Doctor, “1 will now take 
charge of your master: stand you at the 
portal; let none now within go home; but, 
at your discretion, admit all who seek to 
enter.” The doctor walked slowly towards 
the room occupied by the foreigner; and as 
he put his hand on the lock, turning back 
his head, he saw the mayor of Hastings, his 
jurats, and attendants, in an imposing, but 
quiet array, enter the house. He drew 
back, and gave them precedence ; and in 
a moment the retired parlour of Master 
Husborn was filled with important per- 
sonages, and became the scene of grave 
business. An athletic man, stepping di- 
rectly up to the Signior, inquired if his 
name was not Andrea Vivano. “So they 
call me,” said the Italian with hesitation. 
“Then here I arrest thee,” said the man, 
putting his heavy hand between his neck 
and his shoulder; “here I arrest. thee, 
Andrea Vivano, for sundry capital felonies.” 

A hum of expectation filled the apart- 
ment, notwithstanding it was occupied near- 
ly altogether by those who knew the 
mystery of the whole business. The Ital- 
ian, making no present reply to the momen- 
tous summons with which he had been 
visited, the mayor stepped forward into the 
middle of the apartment, and spoke as 
follows :—*“Signior, on the oaths of two 
good and veritable men I have issued my 
warrant, charging you with having com- 
passed and designed the deaths of more 
than one of his Majesty’s subjects. We 
are instructed that one of your victims now 
lies in this house in mortal extremity; and 
therefore are we here in person to take 
from him his last evidence, so that your 
crimes, if they be proved against you, 
escape not punishment in this world by the 
untimely death of true witnesses.” 

“ May it please your worship,” said Dr. 
Mytton, stepping forward with alacrity, 
“the worthy Master Husborn is not in 
extremis. The whole course of examina- 
nation, which will doubtless end in the 
committal or deliverance of that man, may, 
with much physical benefit, take place in 
his presence; nay, 1 almost predicate that 
the excitement of his latent feelings, which 
certainly will be exhibited on the occasion, 
may determine him at once towards health 
and reason.” 

“ As you advise, worthy doctor,” said the 
mayor; “such a course will at least save the 
time and trouble of further examinations.” 

Presently the whole party were in the 
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spacious chamber occupied by Master Hus- 
porn. He sat, after the physician had whis- 
pered something earnestly in his ear, with 
much placidity and self-possession in an 
easy chair placed in the centre of the room. 
The mayor and his attendants were soon 
suitably accommodated; and the prisoner 
having been placed between the athletic 
man who had. arrested. him and the stout 
Felix, the worthy Dr. Mytton, who seemed 
to take upon himself the office of public 
prosecutor, stepped forth. “Call,” said he, 
with the voice of one expecting to be obey- 
ed, “ Mistress Colville.” An attendant went 
to the door, and ushered in a matronly wo- 
man, of suspicious gentility of appearance. 
“Look round,” said the physician, “and see 
if you behold any of whom it becomes you 
on your oath to testify the truth.” 

he woman turned round, and encounter- 
ed the figure of the Italian gentleman, as he 
stood, with folded arms, calmly looking to- 
wards the ceiling of the room. “That is 
the man!” she at once exclaimed ; “I know 
him by his whitely eyes.” 

“Briefly, but truly, declare what you 
know of him,” said the mayor. 

“First relieve me of that weight of gold!” 
exclaimed the woman, throwing down a 
heavy purse of guineas; “I cannot breathe 
freely while it lies on my bosom.” 

For a moment the witness breathed hard, 
and trembled ; then, clasping her hands, and 
appearing to look upward with joy and grat- 
itude, in a firm tone she spoke as follows :— 

“On the night of the 7th of the current 
month, that gentleman, whose name | know 
not, but who, as I take it, is a foreigner, en- 
tered my obscure lodgings in ‘the outskirts 
of the neighbouring town of Winchelsea. I 
need not detail the discourse which private- 
ly engaged us. I promised to receive at 
his hands, at a certain coming time, a lady 
whose situation required a matron’s care, 
and, for her honour’s sake, a matron’s vigil- 
ance. At the time appointed they came. I 
thought, while I looked on the young stran- 
ger, that she might have withheld her visit 
for some time, at least; but that was not 
my business. He had great ado to part 
from her: she wept much; and I heard her 
detain him, almost by mere force, until he 
had made many vows, the purport of which 
I could scarcely collect. At length he 
came down stairs. ‘Here,’ said he, giving 
me that purse, which then contained five 
more pieces, ‘here is for thy charges; and,’ 
said he, whispering, ‘they will serve thee 
well until I return from that foreign clime 
to which I have privily told thee I am des- 
tined; but, added he, ‘if—and thou know- 
est the chances of the time—neither mother 
nor child should remain to be thy burthen, 
the residue of the purse is thine.’ Iwas 
about to ask some explanation, but he hasti- 
ly — me be silent and discreet, and van- 
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ished. The next day I looked on my lodger; 
her eyes were red with weeping. I could 
have taken my sacramental oath she had 
been my own poor daughter, who died bro- 
ken-hearted about fifteen years ago, when 
she was about her age. From that moment 
I resolved she should receive from my hands 
all the care and service of a mother. A 
night or two afterwards, screams of anguish 
issued from the lady’s room: I rushed from 
my door, and summoned a worthy man, one 
Master Gournay, who lived near me. He 
was by her bedside in a few minutes; and 
in an hour afterwards he made me under- 
stand, frightened as I was, that my lodger 
had given birth to a dead child; and that, 
being now in a state of high delirium, my 
sole business was to take care lest in a 
moment of returning strength she committed 
violence on herself.” 

Husborn, who had been sighing audibl 
during this recital, at length demanded, wi 
emotion, “ Does she live—does she live?” 

The physician waved -his hand, and ina 
moment his daughter Margaret was on her 
knees before him. The good man uttered 
a sort of hysteric laugh; his face and neck 
then suddenly assumed a purple colour, his 
eyes closed, and he fell back on his chair. 

he physician and Master Gournay hasten- 
edtohim. “This I feared,” said the latter. 

“Tf you bleed him,” observed the Italian, 
for the first time breaking his peace, “he 
dies upon the spot.” 

The medical men exchanged a brief look 
of incredulity; and, before ten could be 
counted, they had struck a lancet into his 
arm, and his blood spouted directly on the 
prisoner. Not many minutes elapsed be- 
fore the benevolent doctors succeeded in re- 
storing, not only animal life, but perfect sen- 
sibility to the patient. He spoke not; but he 
raisedhis daughter, and placed her by his side. 

“ May it please your worship now,” said 
Dr. Mytton, “my patient’s strength having, 
contrary to. my anticipation, shown itself 
unequal to the present hearing of the full 
developement of the scenes of guilt where- 
of the gracious course of events has given 
me the knowledge, permit me to depose to 
certain particulars, which, doubtless, will 
determine your worship at once to hold this 
man with a strong hand until he abide his 
trial. Sitting last night alone in my study, 
this gentleman, Mr. Gournay, a worthy 
practitioner of Winchelsea, called on me. 
It is the custom of medical men, as well 
amongst those of small talents and fame as 
with those of regular title and extensive 
practice, to take counsel of each other; and 
more especially do we exchange advice 
amongst ourselves when some moral wrong, 
too often the cause of bodily disease, comes 
to our knowledge. In fine, Mr. Gournay 
told me that he had been suddenly called to 
attend an unknown female, whom he had 
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delivered from the pains of childbirth, and 
the imminent danger of madness or death, 
who had, by the advice of her lover, swal- 
lowed an almost certain’ poison. All, he 
said, that he could elicit from the poor pa- 
tient was, that her lover had promised to be 
her husband); that he had convinced her her 
confinement must be secret, while he 
solemnly guaranteed to give full satisfaction 
to her friends; and, finally, that the last 
promise he extorted from her was, that, at 
the moment she felt the pains of a mother 
come upon her, she should swallow the con- 
tents of a small phial (a portion of which 
Mr. Gournay presented me with), which, he 
assured her, would carry her through her 
hour of trial without pain or consciousness. 
I immediately set out to visit the young 
female, and at once knew her to be the 
dauginer of the honest Master Husborn. I 
said not a word of this recognition, but went 
home. In the morning, early, I took my 
way to this house, pondering in my mind 
what would occur in my interview with its 
master, whose loss, and consequent illness, 
I had been made acquainted with. While 
I was thus filled with doubtful anticipations, 
walking slowly, I was summoned to hasten 
my pace, to give aid in a case of imminent 
danger. I found this sufferer,” pointing to 
Husborn, “bereft of reason. By moral and 
physical means, I in part restored him to the 
dignity of his nature. He confided to me 
his secret sorrows ; and amongst other mat- 
ters which seemed to him of least impor- 
tance, he showed me this small phial, the 
contents of which he had been requested, 
by his dear acquaintance, friend, and son- 
in-law that should have been, Signior An- 
drea Vivano, now standing there, to quaff 
off, at midnight, as the means of procuring 
the blessing of sleep.” A pause ensued, 
and all eyes were turned towards the Italian 
gentleman. The physician continued— 
“The phial found in the hand of the young 
lady by my colleague, and that delivered to 
me by Master Husborn, are alike; and the 
contents of both the syrup of the poppy of 
Natolia, a thrice mortal poison. A tithe 
me of the contents now remaining, swal- 
owed by any present, would produce instant 
and unresisted death, unless, as it does hap- 
pen with the human economy once in about 
fifty experiments, a retching sickness should 
supervene, and the drug should be rejected.” 

general respiration of breath, which 
seemed indicative alike of satisfaction and 
horror, pervaded the whole chamber. Silence 
ensued ; and the mayor, taking up a pen, was 
about to sign a paper, when he was interrupt- 
ed by a hollow laugh, which proceeded from 
the Italian. “Well!” he exclaimed, with 
affected ease, “to what purpose is this mum- 
mery? You say I administered my good 
medicine to this simple man and his daugh- 
ter, to destroy, and not to save their lives. 
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Be itso: the bad opinion of any here wil 
not affect the peace of an Italian. Behol 
they are alive! I have committed no murder ; 
set me free !” 

“ Signior,” said the magistrate with extra- 
ordinary gravity, “you contemplated mur- 
der, and worked warily for its consummation, 
I know not the laws of your country; but 
here, in England, where we know no assas- 
sins, if a man take counsel to circumvent the 
life of his fellow-creature, and is prevented 
in his design by the kind interposition of 
Providence, nevertheless he is amenable.to 
the same mortal penalty as if his machina- 
tions had been successful.” 

The Italian closed his eyes for a moment, 
but made noreply. The magistrate proceed- 
ed to complete his signature ; and present- 
ly the apartment was cleared of all neigh- 
bours and strangers. 

The event of the following day has been 
recorded by the intelligent William Wood- 
head. It only remains to mention, that, 
amongst Vivano’s papers left in the house of 
Master Husborn, a fair copy of the will made 
in his fovour was found, and a citation from 
the elders of the University of Padua, call- 
ing on one Signor Vicentino, a physician, to 
appear at a private examination, in the case 
of certain libels issued against, charging 
him with attempting the lives of two women 
living in that city. The latter document 
bore the date June 5, 1775. 


THE GENTLEMAN IN SEARCH OF AN 
INVESTMENT. 


S1r,—You are a wise man, so the people 
say in our town (a very respectable town, 
that has its own market and its own circulat- 
ing library). You are a wise man, and you 
write bookk and you make speeches, and pass 
for having a great deal of general informa- 
tion. Now, Sir, if you really are so clever, 
you have an opportunity of doing me a ve 
essential service, and (what is likely to touc 
your pisiesdwopy) this great service to me 
may be performed without any trouble or ex- 
pense to you. 

I am not an author, Sir, thank God! No 
offence, I hope. I am not an author, so that 
Iam not going to ask you to read and cor- 
rect my three volumes, or to praise them. 
I am not an author, or that which is, or used 
to be, a term synonymous—a poor man. 
am not a solicitor for your panegyrics, nor 
for your purse: I am tolerably rich, and tol- 
erably stupid, and have grace sufficient to 
thank Providence for these and all its bless- 
ings. But still riches have their cares, and 
stupidity its cogitations. I come to you thus 
careworn and cogitating. I come to you, 
and beg you will whisper me some advice 
that will bring rest to my pillow, and give 
interest to my property. My case is really 
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a hard one,—more hard than any one with- 
out experience could readily imagine. I 
have heard of a certain Jason who went in 
search of a golden fleece ; of a very dirty 
fellow, named Diogenes, who took a lant- 
ern to look for an honest man.—lI have heard, 
too, of a Mr. Celebs who went looking 
about for a wife (that, too, must have been a 
difficult business, if the gentleman wanted a 

ood wife, and was himself a little difficult): I 
0 not know any one I can recommend, with- 
out, indeed, itis my youngest daughter ;—but 
youare married, Mr. Editor, and this is for- 
eign to my subject, or has only such relation 
to itas I was going to establish when I in- 
tended saying that neither Jason, when he 
went after his golden fleece,—nor Diogenes, 
when he sought his honest man,—nor Ce- 
lebs, when he looked out for his wife, had 
half such trouble or painstaking thrown 
away as I have had in looking after my— 
my—my Investment! Yes, Sir, it is an in- 
vestment I am looking for, and rray can you 
tell me where to find one? If you area 
superficial observer you will say the matter 
is easy ; so any inexperienced fortune-hun- 
ter says itis to run away with an heiress, 
But give me leave to tell you the matter 
on hand is a difficult one,—a very difficult 
one; as urgent as difficult, for what is a man 
to do who does not mean to live beyond his in- 
come? Get anincome! and, to get an income, 
he must find an investment. My situation is 
this :—About thirteen years ago, I came into 
a property of one hundred thousand pounds, 
It was on mortgage ; but the gentleman on 
whose property the mortgage was, though 
rich enough to pay me my interest regularly, 
was always careless enough not to do so, 
Lawyer’s letters would be written, and law- 
yer’s letters returned; and it was never till 
after six months, and much botheration, that 
I got my quarter’s dividend paid. 

“How can you be such a fool?” said a 
neighbour to whom I was relating my mis- 
fortunes. “Put your money in the funds; 
nothing is like funded property ;—so com- 
fortable; no trouble. Dividend-day arrives, 
—dividend paid,—no lawyers. Stockbrok- 
ers, clear-headed fellows, settle your busi- 
ness, and there’s the money.” 

Now this advice would not have weigh- 
ed with me so much coming from any 
other man; but coming from Mr. David 
Dofornothing, who was said to have a large 
fortune. himself, and who always spoke 
in that sharp, short, decided tone, which is 
deemed natural as breath to the nostrils of 
aman of business, it decided me at once, and 
I gave notice that my mortgage should be 
withdrawn. Many difficulties occurred; 
money could not be raised,—property could 
not be sold,—lawyer’s bills got heavy; at 
last, however, my one hundred thousand 
pounds, though somewhat shorn of their 
beams, were extracted from the vice-like 





jaws of the Hedgeworth estate. The five 
per cents, were the security at that time in 
vogue ; and, after coquetting a little while 
with the fours and the threes, I closed with 
the fives, and there was an end of the mat- 
ter. The first year passed away, and noth- 
ing could be more delightful: my income was 
as punctual as my clock ; and, in addition to 
my income, I learnt from my stockbroker 
that my capital was increased by a thousand 
pounds, “ For,” said he, ,“ funds have risen 
nearly one per cent. since your investment,” 
Admirable investment! thought I, and ex- 
cellent contrivance fur making money com- 
fortably, without fuss or fidget. “ Ay,” said 
the broker, rubbing his hands, “ and I dare 
say they will rise two per cent, by the next 
year.” I went home, had my house new 
painted and papered, took an extra footman, 
and hired a villa at Richmond for the season. 
Now I had bought into the five per cents. 
at one hundred and twenty pounds, so that 
the interest I received for my money was 
four per cent. I had got four and a half on 
my mortgage, but the comfort of the thing 
made the difference. Murmurs, however, 
shortly after arose that the five per cents. 
were to be paid off. Stocks fell. I saw 
them fall with indifference, until the idea 
struck me, that, as I had gained a-thousand 
pounds by their rising one per cent. I 
must have lost ten thousand pounds by their 
descending ten. The thought was horror. 
I hastened to my broker, “Yes, oh yes, Sir, 
said he smiling, ‘if you sell out, you'll lose 
ten thousand pounds ; but if you don’t sell 
out, why, Sir, if you don’t sell out, and the 
five per cents. are not paid off, you'll lose no- 
thing.” “Well, that’s a comfort,” said I, 
breathing more freely; “then I won’t sell 
out.” “But,” continued the broker, finish- 
ing his sentence with a pinch of snuff, “if 
the five per cents. are paid off, why then, 
instead of ten thousand pounds you'll lose 
twenty thousand pounds.” Good God, what 
would my poor aunt say ? Loose twenty 
thousand pounds in one year; and how ?— 
simply in seeking an investment. I waited 
a day or two: the malignancy of the reports 
increased; funds fell proportionably ; and, 
at last, I sold out with a loss of fifteen thou- 
sand pounds, having sold in the morning, 
whereas, if I had waited till the evening, I 
should have lost seventeen thousand pounds. 
“How very lucky you’ve been!” said the 
broker, as he enclosed me alist of the sale. 
My one hundred thousand pounds were now 
very considerably reduced; and, with the 
remaining capital in my hands, I stood hes- 
itating and uncertain where to place it. 
Well, Sir, for one year I could not muster 
up sufficient courage to ventnre further than 
Exchequer Bills. Twelve months had thus 
elapsed, when, sitting one day at my writing- 
desk, and much meditating upon this un- 
profitable state of things, my old friend and 
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schoolfellow, Joe Harris, was introduced to 
me. Joe Harris was always thought a 
sharp, shrewd, dashing fellow, who lived 
better than other folks by making twenty 
shillings go farther than they could. His 
income was known to be derived from twenty 
thousand pounds, and he spent about 
eighteen thousand pounds a year. I could 
not have been visited more opportunely; 
and I put to Joe Harris, Sir, the very ques- 
tion t have been putting to you. He 
laughed in my face. “An investment,” 
said he, at four per cent.! why I, by having 
my wits about me, make ten per cent. of 
every farthing of my money.” 

“ Get me but four, and you shall have the 
surplus.” “A bargain! There are Span- 
ish bonds,—what can be more secure than 
Spanish bonds? Representative govern- 
ment, free people—free as air. Spanish 
bonds are only at sixty: and here are Rus- 
sian bonds—bonds of the despotic autocrat 
—at a hundred: is not that monstrous? all 
a Jew’s trick. Buy Spanish bonds, I tell 
you: they give nine per cent. for your 
money, and are as sound as hearts of oak, 
my boy. What the devil! do you think 
I'd advise you to a foolish thing? What 
should I gain by it?” 

The last argument was unanswerable: it 
convinced me; andI invested thirty thou- 
sand pounds of my remaining eighty-five 
thousand pounds in the bonds of the Cortes. 
For the first year they brought me two 
thousand eight hundred pounds in interest, 
and this was all that remained of my capital 
the year after. Don’t think, Mr. Editor, 
that I had rashly speculated ;—the govern- 
ment war acknowledged and established,— 
the Spanish King was free and consenting, 
—the English ambassador was at his court. 

The rest of what I was going to 
say you'll find in an article in “ The Times,” 
written nine years ago last February ; by 
reading which I very much justified myself 
in my own conceit. But neither that article 
nor any other article has ever brought me 
back my money: one of the reasons for my 
low estimate of literary talént. 

Since that time, Sir, it’s useless to tell 
you that my remaining capital has unfortu- 
nately wandered through a variety of in- 
vestments. I’ve had iron shares, and salt 
shares, and silver shares, and gold shares; 
and Brazilian bonds, and Colombian bonds, 
and Greek bonds, and French bonds. Ay, 
only think of that—there was the unkindest 
cut of all—those French bonds ; everybody 
said those French bonds were so secure. 
As I alternately lost my hundreds in the 
Mexicans, iad the Brazilians, and the 
Greeks, and the Colombians, every one said 
to me, “ But why don’t you purchase French 
bonds?” Well, Sir, I did purchase French 
bonds; and what was the consequence ?— 
what was the consequence ? Could I help 
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the revolution? Had I anything to do with 
the Glorious Days? I knew no more of 
Charles the Tenth, and Prince Polignac, and 
Marshal Marmont, and Monsieur Lafitte, 
and General Lafayette——I knew, Sir, no 
more of these people than the man in the 
moon—never had a word to say to any of 
them—never even dreamt of the gentle- 
men; and yet do they contrive between 
them to make a revolution which loses me 
ten thousand pounds :—ten thousand pounds 
went in three days of glory with which I 
had nothing to do—which brings me no 
glory—not a grain ;—on the contrary, all 
my friends, the very friends to whose advice 
I owe my misfortune, call mea great fool 
for not having seen that liberty must tri- 
umph!- I did not want to have anything to 
do with liberty—I never was a politician; 
and here I lose thirty thousand pounds be- 
cause liberty is beaten in Spain, and ten 
thousand pounds because liberty is victorious 
in Paris! 

I don’t want to appeal to your pity, orto 
the pity of any man living; but I only ask 
you whether mine is not a very pitiable 
case! And then, I have got thirty thousand 
pounds yet left to plague me, and that’s my 
reason for troubling you. How shall I invest 
it? I tell you at once that I’ve washed my 
hands of all foreign and outlandish specula- 
tions. No mines, Sir, either. There is 
hardly a metal that is not pregnant to me 
with painful recollections. I want to look 
at home for “some safe and wholesome se- 
curity ;’—such is the language and such 
the terms that all my friends use to me, and 
I wish for nothing better than to find this 
“safe and wholesome security ” they talked 
tome about. The four great national in- 
vestments, my bankers tell me, are Bank- 
stock, India-stock, Land, and the Funds; 
which last, by the way, have already used 
me, as I explained at the beginning of my 
narrative, rather hardly. The first words that 
struck me,I confess, were, “ Bank-stock.” 
“Safe as the Bank,” “sure as the Bank,” 
“sound as the Bank,” were words that had 
rung in my ears from my earlier boyhood; 
and no sooner had that investment been 
mentioned than I wondered at my former 
follies, and imagined that all my cares 
were happily concluded. Still, not wishing 
to engage hastily, though with the fairest 
prospects, I mentioned my intentions to a 
wary friend, a great woollen merchant, who, 
having a house in Threadneedle-street, was, 
I thought, more likely than any one to advise 
me on the subject of the Bank. “Good 
God !” said he, “ don’t you know the char- 
ter is just expired? It’s found to be all 
trickery and humbug. It’s lucky, indeed, 
that you came to me. God knows if the 
Company will even pay a shilling in the 
pound. You may as well throw your money 
into the Thames. A man in these days 
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cannot be too cautious.” “ Very true,” said 
I, in a melancholy voice; “and so, after 
what you say of the Bank, [ll think no 
more about it.” This, of course, I made up 
my mind to: ‘and India-stock next claimed 
my consideration. I readily remembered 
that an old uncle of mine, who died exceed- 
ingly wealthy, was always called by the 
family “as rich as the Indies :” besides, all 
people went out to India to make their for- 
tunes; and I had no doubt, therefore, that 
India-stock must be of a very solid and ad- 
vantageous description. “What!” said my 
wary friend, who had been at school with 
me, and who, though a woollen merchant, 
was always fond of his classics—* what!” 
said my wary friend, “quo tendis iter? 
You avoid Scylla, which is the Bank; and 
ou plunge into Carybdis, which is the 
ast India Company. Do you know what 
a horrid set of people you were about to 
connect yourself with? Do you know 
what the East India Company are ?—Do 
you know what they are ”” he repeated in a 
more awful tone. “I don’t say that they 
are murderers, but I'll tell you what they 
decidedly are—they are monopolists. They 
suffer women to be burnt alive, Sir, and 
they double the price of tea—and—and—in 
short, in a free country like this, they are 
not to be tolerated. Liberty won’t allow it, 
Sir—liberty won't allow it.” “Oh,” said I, 
mournfully, mindful of Spain and of France, 
“if liberty means to have anything to do 
with the concern, I wash my hands of it at 
once, and there’s an end of that matter.” 
Land and the funds now seemed my only 
resources. The idea of purchasing a farm 
much pleased my wife; and my eldest boy, 
who is just beginning Virgil, cited, with a 
very pretty voice, something about “ Agri- 
cole,” which I knew was very pat to the 
purpose. I determined then to consult a 
great landed proprietor, an intimate acquaint- 
ance of mine, as to the best means of making 
a safe landed investment. “You can’t be 
serious!” he exclaimed. “What! think of 
purchasing land, and at this moment, too! 
—why, the man must be mad! I’ve landed 
property, it’s very true, that came to me 
from my ancestors, and which I can’t get 
rid of; I wish I could. Landed property, 
Sir, is destruction. As to farming land 
yourself—look ye, it’s the high road to a 
prison. Say you let your land for a term of 
years—at an average price, taking one 
year with another: the year is a fair one, 
and you get your rent; the year is a bad 
one, and no rent is paid you: murmur, and 
the tenant leagues with the poachers, op- 
poses you at the vestry, sticks the opposition 
colours about his windows at an election, 
lets your hedges go out of order, works out 
your land, and—doesn’t pay you your rent 
after all. But if a man would have bought 
land twenty years ago, who would buy it 





now, with the total repeal of the corn-laws 
hanging over his head? In five years 
every landed proprietor will be a beggar, 
Sir.” “Then there is nothing else,” said I, 
at last, “but to go back,” (the ordinary 
course, as our curate, a very sensible man, 
informed me, in all human undertakings,)— 
“there is nothing else,” said I, “but to go 
back to the funds; and, after all, they can’t 
well reduce the three per cents, as long as 
there are fours. This idea, at once simple 
and conclusive, pleased me ; and I mention- 
ed my intention to a cousin who passes 
amongst us fora very far-seeing man, and 
in whom my wife and I have a considerable 
confidence. “Reduce, indeed!” said he, 
shoving back his spectacles over his bald 
forehead,—* reduce, indeed! no such luck 
for the fundholders. I'll tell you what their 
next reduction will be,” slapping me famil- 
iarly on the back, and turning a glass that 
was on the table topsy-turvy,—* that’s what 
it will be, Sir (pointing to the inverted glass). 
You and I will live tosee the day when 
poople will talk of the funded system as 
they talk of Law’s system, or any other ridi- 
culous and jobbing contrivance. Why, 
what do you think it is, this funding system? 
Your father wants a sum of money, and he 
does not like to stint himself to pay it, so he 
quietly sits down and writes a draft payable 
upon his neighbour’s grandson, whom he 
never saw, whom he knows no more of than 
the child unborn, for he is the child unborn ; 
and then the old gentleman’s family make a 
noise, and say that its infamous if the neigh- 
bour’s grandson don’t pay this bill at first 
sight. This, Sir, is the funded system; and 
this, I say, can’t last ten years—no, nor five 
years, now that we have a reformed Parlia- 
ment.” 

I can’t say that I quite understood my 
cousin’s mode of arguing, though he speaks 
very slowly , and Jays an emphasis on every 
syllable, which always induces me to believe 
that what he says 1s of great importance. 
I can’t say that I quite understood my cous- 
in’s mode of argument. But I did not at all 
like his action of turning the wine-glass 
topsy-turvy. “So, then,” said I, “you would 
not advise me to invest my money in the 
funds?” “No; to be sure I would not,” 
said he, thumping his fist heartily on the table. 

Now you see, Sir, the full extent of my 
misery. The four great national invest- 
ments, says my banker, are Bank-stock, In- 
dia-stock, Land, and the Funds; and I am 
equally ruined if I invest my money in Bank- 
stock, or India stock, or in land, or in the 
funds. 

You need not speak to me of mortgages, 
Sir. I thought of that, and spoke of it, 
though I forgot to say so, to my friend the 
landed proprietor. But, as he said to me, 
if land is worth nothing, what’s a debt upon 
land worth? 
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In short, Sir, here am I, a very prudent 
man, who have already lost seventy thousand 
pounds, because I did not like to live beyond 
my income ; and now, wise as I am grown 
by experience, there seems no way to pre- 
serve my capital but spending it. This, 
since it is at once the most prudent and 
agreeable thing, I should have no objection 
to do; but my wife says that the whole 
thirty thousand pounds must go to our eldest 
boy, and that we must put by out of our in- 
come a provision for the younger children. 
It’s in vain that I rationally point out to her 
the impossibility of what she requires; in 
vain I tell her that there’s no such thing now- 
a-days as income—that it’s an idle and fal- 
lacious word—that the very term “income” 
is asyren, which only lures on to the de- 
struction of capital. “Nonsense, nonsense, 
my dear,” repeats Mrs. ; “you should 
do as everybody tells you, and get into none 
of your foolish scrapes and schemes, but find 
a good wholesome investment.” 

Now, Mr. Editor, if you have the bowels of 
compassion in you, tell me where such an 
investment is to be found, or satisfy my 
wife that she disquieteth herself after a vain 
shadow, and that the most sensible thing we 
can do with our money is to get rid of it as 
fast as we are able. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
JonaTHan Toomucu. 








*.* We regret that Mr. Jonathan Toomuch in 
his zeal for advantageous speculation. should 
have overlooked that auspicious investment sold 
some three years ago in the neighbourhood of 
Gatton. At present, since he asks our advice, 
what does he think of investing his remaining 
thousands in the purchase of an estate in Jamaica ? 


== 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXPOSED. 


FROM AUTHENTIC DOCUMENTS AND UNDOUBTED 
FACTS. 


To the Editors of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Sir,—We are indebted to the present 
Government for a measure, the tendency of 
which is to remove much of the oppression 
that has for ages been accumulating on us, 
—I allude to the appointment of a Commit- 
tee to investigate the State and Manage- 
meat of all Corporate Bodies. This seems 
tq aim at the very root of monopoly—the 
great engine of injustice. Unfortunately, 
it does not include some of the most in- 
jurious of those institutions which have 
been founded on improper distinctions, and 
are depending for their existence and 
power on the secrecy of their transactions. 

In the hope that others may follow a 
salutary example, I shall do all in my power 
to expose the evil doings of the Royal 
Academy of the Fine Arts,—an establish- 
ment assuming merits that do not belong to 
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it, and exercising a harassing tyranny over 
the profession it pretends to foster. It is 
true that a society that contains no extraor- 
dinary wealth or talent, that has not endur- 
ed three-quarters of a century, and depends 
on misconception and misrepresentation, 
will cease to exist when other monopolies. 
are exposed and corrected. There are, how- 
ever, good reasons for not deferring the 
statement I am about to make. A monopo- 
ly of so recent an origin affords opportunities 
of tracing the carly progress and intrigues 
of such bodies, not to be found in corpora- 
rations cradled in a darker and more distant. 
age. 

et may be said, that any portion of society 
that claims for its members a permanent 
control over the opinions, productions, or 
actions of their fellow-creatures, assumes a 
power which the most conceited individuals, 
standing unconnected with party, would be 
ashamed to ask—a power calculated to 
degrade intellect and repress independent 
exertions. 

How far has the Royal Academy been 
guilty of this assumption? In 1765, King 
George the Third granted a charter to the 
Society of Artists, under the management 
of twenty-four Directors, including a Presi- 
dent, Vice-President, Treasurer, and Secre- 
tary. In those days, when the distinction 
between royal and national property was 
not understood, the eyes of the public were 
not opened to the mischief of such grahts: 
it was not perceived that the right of con- 
ferring honours, properly intrusted to the 
Prince, was nothing in its effects compared 
to the practice of granting exclusive power 
over commerce, industry, or talent. The 
Sovereign may be supposed to know some- 
thing of those who perform services to the 
state, either in a civil or a military capacity; 
but he must trust implicitly to ministers or 
favourites for information on science, litera- 
ture, or the arts; and as the actual ministers 
of the crown have themselves too much to 
attend to, to advise the king on such mat- 
ters, so they are of course left to favourites, 
who are at once ignorant and irresponsible: 
the creatures themselves of favouritism, 
they have their favourites in return. The 
power of favourites was svon felt by the 
chartered Society. Strange, the celebrated 
engraver, one of its members, had offended 
the Earl of Bute; and I will leave it to 
those who have seen, or may hereafter 
consult, Strange’s Letter to that nobleman, 
to say, whether that offence did not give 
rise to the plot that created the Royal 
Academy on the ruins of the original 
chartered Society. It is enough for me, 
that whilst the twenty-four directors were 
consulting how to obtain from the King 
command to form a Royal Academy, and 
adopt that title, four of those same directors 
obtained that right for themselves, without 
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having communicated their intention to 
their coadjutors; and when their object was 
accomplished, and not till then, they inform- 
ed their victims that the monarch had been 
graciously pleased to command that a Royal 
Academy be instituted under his special 
care! The other twenty directors imagin- 
ed, of course, that they were to share the 

nted boon, and it was meant that for a 
time they should entertain this opinion ; but 
as soon as they had allowed the plaster- 
casts, and other property, to be conveyed 
from their school in St. Peter’s-court, St. 
Martin’s-lane, to the rooms in Pall-mall, 
taken for the new Academy, their eyes 
were opened, and they were informed that 
the four favoured members had alone the 
right of electing whom they pleased to the 
honour of associating with themselves. 
George the Third visited the exhibitions of 
both societies, the old chartered Association 
as well as the new Academy; he likewise 
declared, that he did not intend to support 
one set of men more than another. But it 
was soon found that the favourites had 
resolved otherwise; and we need not won- 
der if the frankness of the Prince gave way 
to the maneuvres of courtly partisans, 
particularly when, as supreme proprietor of 
the Royal Academy, its welfare became of 
some consideration ; for we must not forget, 
that his Majesty not only provided the 
premises, but also that he had promised to 
make good any deficiency in the revenue of 
the new institution. hen the King was 
at length made to understand how Mr. 
Strange had been misrepresented to him, 
that gentleman was knighted; but the real 
mischief once accomplished continued to 
exist: a responsible, because a chartered, 
society had been sacrificed to an uncharter- 
ed establishment, whose secret conclave 
issued its final decisions with no other 
control’ than that of a sovereign to whom 
they had free access, whilst it was denied 
to those who suffered from its mal-adminis- 
tration. Even if Strange had been guilty 
of want of courteous deference to the mon- 
arch, this would have been no cause for 
granting despotic rights and influence to a 
‘small number of artists over the many who 
pursued that career. It has been said that 
‘they possessed no power out of their own 
establishment, and that within their walls 
they had every right to do as they pleased. 
It is easy to prove that this is incorrect on 
both points: first, that they assumed power 
and direct influence in various institutions 
and public transactions; and, in the next 
place, that they have not, nor ever had, a 
right to inveigle other artists by false and 
unjust pretences within the range of their 
control. It is manifest that the Prince, his 
Ministers, nay, the Parliament itself, have 
lent their power to a body of men who have 
no legally corporate existence, though, 
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through the supineness of others of equal 
talent with themselves, and countenanced 
by authority, they exercise unlimited control 
over the fine arts of this country. 

I shall endeavour to prove, from the 
history of the Academy,—Ist. That it is 
averse to a charter that would render it 
amenable to the laws of the country; 2nd. 
It has done little to promote, and much to 
prevent, the advance of the fine arts; 3d. 
That a progress in the fine arts has been 
most conspicuous in those branches which 
have not been subjected to the care or 
instructions of the Academy; 4th. That 
the control held by that institution over 
rising genius reduces artists to an abject 
dependence on their will, totally at variance 
with that freedom and dignity without 
which the fine arts can do but little in sup- 
port of civilization and virtuous sentiment ; 
oth. That instead of keeping their power 
within their walls, they have attempted to 
produce an universal subserviency to their 
dictation and interest,—so much so, indeed, 
that even the House of Commons has 
deputed its authority to this Company, 
which depends on the breath of its patron, 
losing sight of that important distinction 
between royal and national institutions. 

Ist. As to its dislike to a legal charter. 
In 1802, the President West, having differ- 
ed with a majority of the Council, and aware 
of his influence with the forty, summoned a 
general assembly, and, contrary to one of 
their fundamental laws, which places the 
whole management in the hands of the 
Council, those who had opposed the Presi- 
dent were suspended. An appeal was made 
to the King, who referred it to the Attorney- 
General ; and the result of his opinion was, 
that the suspended members were, by order 
of his Majesty, restored; but Sir Robert 
Adair’s advice, to have recourse to a char- 
ter, in order to prevent dissensions, was not 
attended to, any more than Barry’s proposal, 
some years before, as it is given in his Let- 
ter to the Dilettanti, 1799, in these words :— 
“T further propose, that the Academy recom- 
mend to the Council to reconsider the. busi- 
ness respecting the security and disposal of 
the property of the Academy, and that some 
proper means be adopted to obtain for the 
Academy such a chartered and legally cor- 
porate existence as will connect it with the 
nation.” I pretend to no particular knowl- 
edge of the secret machinations of this insti- 
tution; but having perused the Annals and 
Epochs of Art by Mr. Prince Hoare, their 
secretary for foreign correspondence, who, 
in several instances in the last of those 
works, refers, not to the Annals made out 
by himself, and to be considered as the 
Academy’s authentic documents, but to the 
above-mentioned Letter to the Dilettanti, I 
consider the contents of that letter authen- 
tic, and the passage here quoted to contain 
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the principal cause of Barry’s expulsion. 
His desire to have proper securities on 
the funds of the institution, and the still 
more important wish to see it connected, by 
charter, with the nation, were not to be en- 
dured : besides, he saw no necessity for sus- 
picious secrecy. 

2nd and 3d. These points may be con- 
veniently illustrated together. The expres- 
sions of Fuseli, in the Academy Lectures, 
printed with the sanction of that body, would 
sufficiently prove the first; the latter be- 
comes evident from reference to the history 
of our principal artists. Mr. Fuseli says— 
“We have now been in possession of an 
Academy more than half a century; all the 
intrinsic means of forming a style alternate 
at our command; professional instruction 
has never ceased to direct the student ; pre- 
miums are distributed to rear talent and 
stimulate ambition ; and stipends are grant- 
cd to relieve the wants of genius and finish 
education ; and what is the result? If we 
apply to our Exhibition, what does it present, 
in the aggregate, but a gorgeous display of 
varied powers, condemned, if not to the 
beasts, at least to the dictates of fashion and 
vanity? Florence, Bologna, and Venice, 
each singly taken, produced more great his- 
toric pictures than all Britain together, from 
its earliest attempts at painting to its pres- 
ent efforts.” We may smile at a monopoly 
as the stimulant to ambition, and at the folly 
of granting stipends to relieve the wants of 
genius, after looking over the list of their 
pupils who have obtained the gold medal 
either in painting or sculpture; but no one 
can doubt that Mr. Fuseli is right as to 
the result. One of the panegyrists of our 
Academy has, indeed, remarked, that it is 
unfair to reproach the institution with inca- 
pacity, when every academy in Europe is 
equally liable to the same reproach. How- 
ever inconsistent the fact and the conclu- 
sion may be, I heartily join in supposing 
other academies to be also amenable to 
the same censure: it is not the individual, it 
is the system that works evil; for, as Barry 
so well said, “low artists will sway and gov- 
ern in an academy who could never have been 
known to the public if that academy had not 
been in existence.” If we next consider 
how many of the best living and late artists 
were not educated by the Academy, and 
how thin the remaining phalanx would ap- 
pear without them, we need go no farther to 
prove that the establishment is worse than 
useless. Martin and Clennel were pupils 
of Muss; Flaxman studied with his father, 
and, under the chartered Society, at the 
Duke of Richmond’s gallery—a few months 
only at the Academy, where he claimed, 
but was denied the gold medal; Opie was 
the pupil of Dr. Wolcot, wha brought him 
from Cornwall ; Chantrey learned carving at 
York, resided some time at Twickenham, 
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visited Italy, and returning thence wag 
elected into the Academy as Flaxman had 
been; Bird of Woolverhampton was none of 
theirs; Wilkie they will hardly claim, al- 
though he did for a short time draw amongst 
them: his first master, Graham, of the Edin- 
burgh Academy,* might with more justice 
claim the glory of his education, but in eith- 
er case his performances were not esteem- 
ed: he was unnoticed and unknown till 
his native talent, displayed in a shop window 
at Charing-cross, fixed the attention of the 
public—the public approved, and then the 
Academy found merit in his works, Sir 
Thomas Lawrence, in his youth, received 
premiums from the Society of Arts; but 
when he became a probationer for admission 
to the schools of the Royal Academy, his 
claim was not allowed, and he withdrew to 
seek eminence without their instructions, 
Gibson, now the greatest sculptor in Europe, 
was a ship carver at Liverpool, assisted by 
the advice of Canova when at Rome. In 
Landscape painting, Doctor Monro, of the 
Adelphi, did more to advance the art than 
any academy in Europe : under his direction, 
Turner, Girtin, and Varley acquired style and 
taste. The genius of Danby and Stanfield 
learnt to sport in the glimmer of sun-light 
or float on the surface of the waters without 
their guidance. Bonington was a stranger 
to their schools. But how can the instruc- 
tions in the Royal Academy be thought of 
any value, when we find that their own 
Presidents and Professors arose to their 
highest honours without being students of 
the establishment? Reynolds of course 
was not a student, nor West, who came not 
to England until his studies were complet- 
ed; Sir Thomas Lawrence was refused, and 
yet at his death they had not an artist 
fostered under their direction fit to suc- 
ceed him; they elected Mr. Shee, now 
Sir Martin, who may have studied with them, 
but who acknowledges himself a pupil of the 
Dublin Academy, or rather of Mr. W. 
West, professor at that institution. The 
succession of Professors is equally deci- 
sive. The first was Penny ; after him came 
Barry—he was too good, and they expelled 
him; Opie succeeded, and Fuseli, a Swiss, 
came next; and lastly Mr. Phillips, the only 
one of all the professors of painting they can 
call their own. What would become of 
them without external support and renova- 
tion, if in sixty years they were unable to 
rear more than one professor of painting, 
and not even one President for their own 





* There are Serious objections to all gratuitous 
institutions for learning. The provincial acade- 
mies are, however, much less objectionable than 
the Royal at Summerset-house; their influence 
extends not so wide, they compete with each 
other; and a teacher with his pupils constantly 
under his eye, is better than a new visitor every 
month. 
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use, although, long ere the Academy was 
in existence, Hogarth, Reynolds, and Barry 
learnt to think and to paint ? If the disinter- 
ested exertions of the Academicians have 
been so unsuccessful, let us ascertain the 
extent of their liberality, by enquiring into 
the advantages they derive from their ap- 
intment. It is hardly necessary to men- 
tion, that the Exhibition is so completely 
under their management, that they declare, 
in their Catalogue, that the decision of the 
Council is final. Now the advantages of 
this management alone are immense. We 
think it strange that the East India Compa- 
ny should enjoy exclusively the trade to 
China, and yet we allow forty self-elected 
Painters, Sculptors, and Architects to say, 
“none shall place their works in the only 
exhibitions sanctioned by Government and 
Royalty itself, and of course by the nobility, 
without our gracious permission.” 

How do they manage the Exhibition ? 
They of course begin by placing their own 
performances in the best situations; they 
next proceed to fill up the gaps with such 
pictares as they think most suited to the 
general effect, without fear of being com- 
plained of individually ; for their operations 
are secret,—their decisions final. Having 
arranged the pictures to their mind, the forty 
Academicians, and eigateen or twenty as- 
sociates, are let in to paint during four days 
on their works, to the disparagement of 
the pictures of the unprivileged artists. 
This completed, every nobleman and gen- 
tleman who is supposed to take an interest 
in the fine arts is invited to dine with the 
President and members of the Royal Acad- 
emy; a sumptuously splendid dinner is 
provided ;—wine makes the soul generous; 
complimentary toasts pass freely round; 
the guests join in the raptures of the en- 
tertainers, and, in honour of the chairman, 
declare portraits to be the only genuine 
historical paintings ; nor does any one pres- 
ent dare to deny the foul aspersion on in- 
tellectual art. Perhaps atthat very moment 
the highminded artist, whose sense of in- 
dependence precludes his participating in 
their joys, as it also shuts out the opportuni- 
ty of selling his pictures, receives the ac- 
customed notice, that it is impossible, for 
want of space, to admit his pictures: he 
has no other choice than mean submission 
or wretched penury. If we turn our eyes 
to the Academician, we behold employment 
ever attendant on power and influence. 
If extravagance or misfortune prevent him 
from making a provision for old age, he is 
allowed an annuity not inferior to the hard- 
earned income of some of the proudest of 
the profession. In like manner his widow 
receives a pension equal to that which the 
country pays to the suffering family of 
many a distinguished officer who fought 
and bled in a foreign land. Yet all that 
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the Academicians do is perfectly disinterest- 
ed! The publicis surely not aware, that 
the liberal instruction so much talked of is 
also paid for out of the general fund; the 
lectures of the professors, the attendance of 
the visitors, have each their appointed sti- 
pend. Add to all this the chance of being 
appointed keeper, librarian, or secretary, 
with a handsome salary, and some of the 
advantages of the situation, with much of 
the disinterested liberality of the members, 
will be understood ; but lest the reader sup- 
pose that those duties in which they have 
no obvious interest are here overlooked, 
and to convince him that without remunera- 
tion there would be but little liberality, I 
must state, that some years ago, when the 
importation duty on pictures and prints was 
exorbitant, government generously allowed 
the studies of artists to be introduced free ; 
but to prevent imposition, placing confidence 
in the Royal Academy, two members of 
that body were required to attend at the 
Custom-house, examine the pictures on 
which the permit was claimed, and make 
their declaration accordingly. For this 
task there was no remuneration provided ; 
and will it be believed, that these disinter- 
ested gentlemen frequently, on that account, 
postponed their visit till the neglected artists 
lost sight of their property, which, in some 
instances, indeed, found its ultimate way to 
the sale-room! You would charitably sup- 
pose this negligence to be, at least, acciden- 
tal. By no means: for some, yes, some 
even of the most liberal and distinguished 
among the Academicians, declared, when 
called upon to perform this duty, “that they 
considered it a very troublesome office ; it 
was a great sacrifice of valuable time that 
ought to be devoted to the interests of their 
families, and for which they received no 
remuneration whatever.” As the Academ- 
icians arranged among themselves to per- 
form this duty in rotation, it could only fall 
upon each of them once in twenty months. 
But when one had discovered that by de- 
ferring it until the period of his successor, 
he could shift it entirely from his own 
shoulders, the practice soon became too fre- 
quent; and yet they were all disinterested 
and liberal men! 

4th. We are come to a charge of great 
interest—that the Academy holds an op- 
pressive sway over the aspiring mind, and 
paralyzes at once its vigour and its inde- 
pendence. Their elections afford ample 
means and undoubted proofs of this asser- 
tion. No artist can be elected an associate 
unless he be at the time an exhibitor: now, 
as the Council possess the power, at their 
caprice, of excluding your works from the 
exhibition, it is self-evident, that, by so 
doing, they effectually shut hg out from 
the honours and degrees of the institution, 





without, too, either appeal or remedy, for 
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their decision is final. If a large historical 
picture, even were it equal to Raphael’s 
Transfiguration, were to be sent to them for 
exhibition, they might deem it inconvenient 
to find a place for so large a performance ; 
that excuse would be sufficient to expel the 
artist from the list of candidates. They 
will tell you that you may come again next 
year with a production of similar dimensions, 
for it cannot be expected that ten pictures 
should be excluded to allow room for one. 
Artists, men of talent and sympathy, would 
say this!—men, too, who are appointed on 
the pretext of reviving the historical school ! 
Some may think that ten gold frames will 
attract more visitors than one grand paint- 
ing; that a man of genius can pare down 
his imagination at their bidding; that he 
must and will submit to the dictation of men 
who calculate merit in the fine arts accurd- 
ing to the receipts of the exhibitions. The 
walls are loaded with trash, cry the public. 
True—but trashy portraits; and every fool 
who has had his likeness taken‘sends twenty 
more fools, at a shilling a-piece, to stare at 
it! In the mass of those who set their names 
down on the list of candidates for the asso- 
ciateship, some, having failed in the attempt, 
cannot bring themselves to the task of re- 
newing the appeal; but a great number, 
prompted by the necessities of a family, or 
the excitement of relations, who view the 
advantages of a seat in Council with the 
same disinterested liberality as the Acade- 
micians themselves inscribe their names, 
year after year, on this list of dependents.* 
The lowest number of candidates, for some 
years past, is forty-eight. It is, therefore, 
impossible for them all to succeed; but the 
great majority are in a state of vassalage 
to the members—the whole thus forming a 
supreme faction of forty senators, twenty 
knights, and fifty plebeian clients. The 
practice of attending the superiors’ levecs, 
and that of imploring their vote and interest, 
are among the more insignificant, the least 
odious kinds of servility; the very words 
and thoughts of the clients ere under sub- 
jection; these gentlemen would as soon 
sign a petition to free them from the oppres- 
sion, as paint a picture contrary to the ad- 
vice of members in Council; and if Govern- 
ment should institute an inquiry, the willing 
evidence from this quarter would probably 
be scanty and imperfect. 

The situation of those who obtain the 
honours of the associateship is well defined 
as the purgatory of the Academy: it is in 
this intermediate state of torture that they 
prove their fitness for a happier condition. 
If talent must raise them to the higher rank, 
why is not Clint among the privileged ? 





* Martin having once put his name thereon, is 
deemed by them conceited, because he would not 
repeat it. Gibson had more patience, but it is 
supposed to be exhausted. 
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But from the evidence of facts, it is not too 
much to infer that a hasty or ungovernable 
temper, a large family with scanty pecunia- 
ry means, and sometimes professional jeal- 
ousy, are the main reasons that keep out 
men of talent. If poverty is to be a cause 
of exclusion, (and what artist doubts it?) 
then is the superannuated fund reserved for 
improvidence alone; and this is called en- 
couraging the fine arts! Further reasons 
for many strange manceuvres we can but 
guess at, through the veil of secrecy that 
partly hides their transactions—glaring facts 
alone are outward signs; but when they in- 
dicate that Martin and Gibson are inadmis- 
sible to rank and honour among artists, that 
Clint and Arnold are condemned to perpetu- 
al purgatory, whilst, with the exception of 
Mulready, there is, perhaps, not a single in- 
stance of an Academician who has improved 
since his nomination, we feel the mass of 
evidence more than sufficient to prove to us 
that the system may indeed promote sub- 
servience, but does not foster merit. 

It is now time to illustrate the last charge, 
viz. that the Academy, whilst it forbids 
members of other similar institutions be- 
coming members of their own, interfere with 
everything that can add to their power and 
interest, claiming a right to administer na- 
tional establishments, which ought ever to 
be kept unmixed with royal bounties or di- 
rect ministerial influence. In this it not 
only assumes control over artists, it pretends 
to dictate to the nation. In the Annals and 
the Epochs of Art, by the Secretary for 
Foreign Correspondence to the Royal Ac- 
ademy, Mr. Prince Hoare informs us that 
there was a time when that institution was 
allowed to decide the claims of candidates 
for public monuments. One of the first 
cases of the kind was that in 1783, when 
the island of Jamaica applied by its agent to 
the Academy to adjudge premiums for the 
designs that might be offered for a statue of 
Lord Rodney, and inspect its execution. In- 
stead of advertising an open competition, they 
appointed five members from among them- 
selves. This brought shame upon them; for 
three of the five, aware of the intrigues of a 
faction amongst the forty, paid no attention 
to the invitation, and Bacon and Tyler were 
the only competitors, to the great mortifica- 
tion of the President. Again, in 1792, when 
the East India Company voted a statue to 
Lord Cornwallis, the case was still worse, 
for only one model was presented, preclud- 
ing all competition whatever: this excited 
the indignation of the East India Company. 
I shal] mention one more instance. In Jan- 
uary, 1806, they refused to allow Bacon 
(junior) to presenta model for the monument 
to Lord Nelson; Government condemned 
their decision in May. Thus were the East 
and West Indies, and Government itself, 
trifled with. It was time to put an end to 
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such proceedings ; and yet their amanuen- 
sis complains that these appoinments had 
gradually been taken from them, and the 
power placed in the hands of the Committee 
of Taste, composed of gentlemen of enlight- 
ened views and liberal education, but not 
professionally conversant with the fine arts ; 
whereas, in former days, the President was 
nominated a member of the first commission 
to see public monuments executed by na- 
tive artists: the Committee for regula.ing 
the Situations of Monuments in the Cathe- 
drals being at the same time composed of 
some gentlemen of the Monument Com- 
mittee, and two painters, two sculptors, and 
two architects, members of the Academy. 
They utter these complaints, and at the 
same time assure you they have no wish to 
interfere with general art, or monopolize 
that territory of taste which extends beyond 
their own modest domain! 

The appoinment of the Committee of 
Taste, in 1798, having thus checked their 
ambition in one way, the Academy had re- 
course to another speculation; for, in 1804, 
these disinterested gentlemen proposed to 
Government a plan for a Gallery of British 
Honour at an expense of 5000/. per annum 
—of course to be, like all the transactions 
already noticed, for their sole benefit. 
However, Mr. Pitt discountenanced the pre- 
posterous demand; so did Mr. Fox, when 
they had the assurance to renew it. Unfor- 
tunately their influence at court enabled 
them to gain an ascendency in the British 
Institution, founded in 1805 ; for the Prince 
refused his sanction and patronage unless 
means were devised to secure the Academy 
from the effects of opposition, although their 
own creation was in opposition to the char- 
tered Society. 'T’o accomplish this purpose, 
the President of the Royal Academy was 
appointed honorary member of the new es- 
tablishment, the members were each allowed 
free admittance, and a favourable attention 
secured to all pictures which had been al- 
ready exhibited in their rooms, by articles 
introduced in the rules and regulations of 
the new institution; besides one to have 
the British Gallery closed during the exhibi- 
tion at {Somerset House. As the Royal 
Academicians can exclude from their exhi- 
bition all but their own and their friends’ 
works, and enjoy, moreover, a preference at 
the British Gallery, that institution is virtually 
a dependence on that monopolizing authority 
—historical painting is discouraged, and por- 
traits admitted, contrary to its original pur- 


‘ pose. Their power was not yet at its height ; 


—a national galiery of the works of deceased 
artists was formed under the auspices of 
Lord Goderich. A direct interference at 
such a time might have excited suspicion 
and discontent ; but, by getting their Presi- 
dent raised to the dignity of a trustee to the 
British Museum, both national institutions 





were at once brought under the influence of 
a royal irresponsible society of artists ; for 
the Gallery is under similar regulations with 
the Museum, and in several points depen- 
dent on its management. 

All this assumption of power was still in- 
sufficient. According to the practice of all 
companies, chartered or not, their expenses 
and extravagance had kept pace with their 
revenue, and at length their receipts de- 
clined. If they had really been active in 
promoting their own interest when their in- 
come was increasing, they would not relax 
in their exertions in the hour of necessity. 
A plan was submitted to the trustees of the 
National Gallery, for a building decorated 
with Corinthian columns, to receive the Na- 
tional Gallery and the Royal Academy—to 
be constructed on the site of the King’s 
Mews. This plan was submitted, by Mr. 
Wilkins, R. A., the Academy’s architect, to 
Ministers, in 1831, and some months after a 
meeting of ministerial and other leading 
members in Parliament took place, the Pres- 
ident of the Academy being present; draw- 
ings were submitted, but they contained no 
indication of a Royal Academy, the whole 
of the design in question applying to the 
National Gallery only. The drawing was 
found so inadequate in beauty and import- 
ance, that it was suggested that Parliament 
would rather grant a larger sum for one hand- 
some building, than furnish money for an edi- 
fice that could do no credit to the nation— 
that if a greater expense was incurred for a 
more extensive building, the Royal Academy, 
or some of the Societies at Somerset House, 
might be brought to it. The gentleman 
who made this proposal was not aware that 
he had fallen into the very plans that the 
architect had submitted to Government, but 
for some reason or other withheld from the 
present assembly. At a subsequent meet- 
ing, the larger drawings were produced, a 
grant was then obtained from Parliament of 
50,000, exclusive of a few hundreds for the 
warming apparatus; and this included the 
whole expense ; 15,000/. being furnished for 
the first year. A model has also been 
made, and most of the gentlemen capable 
of forming an opinion who have seen it, de- 
clare the elevation (although designed by 
the Academic architect) to be impure, in- 
convenient, and disproportioned. All this 
has been done without Parliament being in- 
formed, or any one inquiring whether the 
Academy had any claim on the country ; 
whether it was private, royal, or national 
property ; whether its members had funds 
of their own; or how far it was prudent or 
proper to connect a royal institution with a 
national establishment. It is true Mr. Hume 
declared, that, having communicated with 
various artists, he had reason to fear that 
the academicians managed the concern rath- 
er for their own interest than the public 
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good ; he therefore hoped that their bye- 
aws and regulations would be investigated 
before they were installed inthe new building. 
It has been properly observed out of the 
house, that the Royal Academy has no 
better claim on the public than the society 
in Suffolk-street, or that of the painters in 
water colours, or indeed any other private 
society, or even individuals. We are told 
that accommodation in Trafalgar-square, in 
lieu of the apartments at Somerset House, 
is but a fair exchange; that their present 
rooms would be particularly convenient for 
government offices; that the King gave 
26,0001. for the said premises, and therefore 
the exchange is no favour whatever. Par- 
liament would have done well to ascertain 
who received the 26,000/., and what became 
of the money, and also whether that sum 
included the purchase of the Royal and An- 
tiquarian Societies’ rooms ; besides, it is not 
certain that those apartments are worth 
anything like the amount. When we con- 
sider the expense of converting them into 
public offices, their present internal arrange- 
ment being altogether unfit for such a pur- 
se, their actual value to Government can 
e very little. Mr. Wilkins has acknowl- 
edged that the new palace at Trafalgar- 
square will exceed the Parliament grant by 
25,0001., and others say that 150,000/. will 
not cover the whole expense; if, therefore, 
the Academy is to obtain one-half of a new 
building worth more than 10,000/., in place 
of an old concern originally worth 26,0001, 
according to their own account, who can 
say that it isa fair exchange? Is it wise 
to enter into a bargain with an irresponsible 
society? Why not investigate, listen to 
complaints, and assist the oppressed, instead 
of lavishing the public money on oppressors? 
The course pursued in getting up the plan 
and designs bears too much resemblance 
to the jobbing of former times, before the 
new charter of freedom was obtained. 
Surely this is not to continue; the first 
building erected out of the funds of a free 
people will not be made a disgrace to the 
administration that procured us the Reform 
Bill—a lasting monument of vanity and de- 
graded art; nor will an uncontrolled, self- 
elected body of men be longer permitted to 
usurp our rights. 
I am, Sir, &c. 
March 12th, 1833. G. F. 
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Sir Henry Parnett.—One of the pleas. 
antest things in these latter days is the 
election of Sir Henry Parnell for Dundee, 
There has been something like a free choice 
here, and the ground of preference was high 
political worth. It was Parnell against the 
field ; out of all the world was he chosen ; 
and the only possible motive was admiration 
of his public conduct, respect for his talents 
and his character. Neither the Dundee 
testimony to his merit, nor a view of his 
conduct, can be very agreeable to some of 
the men with whom he used to co-operate, 
His reason for leaving office must be gall 
and wormwood to some who have no inten- 
tion of quitting it:-— 

“When I was Secretary of War I examined 
minutely every item of expenditure, with a view 
of making reductions; and, after having satisfied 
myself as to the several points, I communicated 
the result to the Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
furnishing at the same time a system of estimates 
which I approved of. Although it appeared at 
the time that my leaving office was in conse- 
quence of opposing the payment of five millions 
of the public money to Russia, believing the pay- 
ment to be improper, the true cause of my quit- 
ting office was my unwillingness to bring forward 
estimates such as the Ministry approved of, be- 
lieving them to be improper, and such as I could 
not vote for. Had I consented to bring forward 
the estimates without reduction, I have no doubt 
but I should have been still in office ; but I have 
always acted on one principle—that of doing 
what I considered right, without deviating to one 
side or another. I could not, when in office, con- 
sent to vote for those things which I had so long 
opposed.” 

As for liberal opinions, the profession of 
them is no rarity; the difficulty is to find 
men who hold opinions to be any other than 
stepping-stones.~ It is moral worth,—stead- 
fastness in political faith,—sincerity and 
truth in the advocacy of the cause he holds, 
that have raised Sir Henry Parnell’s char- 
acter to its present pitch of elevation. He 
almost alone, of many high names, has 
thought the same thing right, both in and 
out of office. This seems but a poor test to 
the speculatist ; but alas! the man of prac- 
tice has of late found office an ordeal even 
more formidable than has ever been dream- 
ed of. They who wish to live long and well 
in the stormy times that are coming must 
adopt Sir Henry Parnell’s maxim. In or 
out pursue the right. Dundee is a new 
borough ; it has the merit of having chosen 
for its first and its second members two of 
the honestest men that ever sat in the House. 





Harwequin-InFLvENzA.—The theatres 
have been shut up on account of the influ- 
enza: a tragedy or a farce, as people like to 
view it, which takes up a stage so wide 
that it will admit pf no other performance. 
The fact is, that the influenza is a great 
pantomime; some unseen Harlequin is 
probably playing his pranks. It is not Har- 
lequin-death: when he has a fit of fun, no- 
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thing will serve him buta stroke of cholera 
or black plague; but some merrier imp, 
who slaps poor people on the nose or the 
neck, and straightway they begin to com- 
plain of rheum or else rheumatics, limp and 
hop, grow red in the eyes, and large in the 
throat. Perhaps there are more epidemic 
imps than one; they are now having a full 
swing in town. “ Do you see that fine girl ?” 
one imp may be supposed to say to another, 
as they are wandering about the streets. 
“She is going to a ball to-night.” “Give 
her a slap, Atrabolos,” cries his companion. 
“Oh no; it is a shame.” “Stuff: [ have 
this instant put her lover and his whole 
family to bed; the creatures were eating a 
hearty supper, and laughing, as if Epidemos 
did not exist. I pounced among them; 
and just touched them round. Oh! you 
should have seen the effect of my hocus 
pocus. First they were silent: some then 
began to get red in the nose; others put 
their hands out to feel their head; some 
drew their pocket handkerchiefs; one old 
woman hobbled to bed, and her grandson 
scrambled for the doctor. The servants 
came in: slap the second. They soon found 
their way back again, and now they are all 
in bed.” “Oh!” said Atrabolos, “that is 
nothing to my exploits. You know the wo- 
men were going to have a court-day; well, 
I went the round of the milliner’s shops, 
and struck five hundred modistes all of a 
heap in the course of a morning. I thought 
I should have died to see the finery drop, 
and be bedropped: in short, the whole 
army of millinery was put hors de combat ; 
and, in place of their robes and their ruffs, 
the ladies received nothing but the ‘pre- 
vailing complaint ’—this is our nom de guerre. 
When we take a walk and amuse ourselves, 
the poor devils fly into their holes like sa- 
dred rabbits. “There is a bank open, let us 
establish a run upon it, Epidemos.” “ Pshaw, 
Atrabolos: you are for half measures. I 
will stop it at once. Observe a moment, 
and see what course the currency question 
will take in this individual case. Ha! ha! 
ha! There is a check for them. How will 
you have it? Heads or tails—neck and 
heels: and that last stroke on the old cashier 
will give him a disease in the chest ; he will 
hardly recover. I should not be surprised 
if they have to put him at full length into 
the iron safe. See how they troop ;—ninety- 
four filed off already! Mark how each calls 
at the doctor’s shop.” “Come, let us be off, 
Epidemos ; that firm is pretty weak now: 
payment is stopped ; a very small dividend 
will return to business to-morrow. Do you 
see those blue and yellow lights where the 
crowd is flocking? Yes; that is the shop 
of a fellow making a fortune by our fun. 
See how he is corking up black draughts,— 
he is almost lost in James’s powders: he 
cannot dole out his poison fast enough. 
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Listen to the murmurs of his customers.” 
“ Let us slap him, Airabolos: stick him fast 
betwe > a bottle of Tinctura Rhei and a 
jar of “antharides. There he is ;—he can’t 
speak: and see, instead of cutting a plaster, 
he is cutting capers. I have given it tohim 
in the acute shape. His apprentice will put 
him to bed, and prevent his turning our sport 
in this neighbourhood into serious earnest.” 
“That will do, Epidemos. Where shall we 
go?—to the play?” “Oh, no: the theatres 
are shut up. I amused myself at rehearsal 
this morning. But there are the chapels.” 
“True: if poor Rowland Hill had not just 
been so cruelly treated by that brute Mors, 
we should have had a fine field. As it is, 
let us go to the House of Commons. It is 
said, Hume has made five thousand speeches 
this session; we will give the reporters a 
rest, and send him home to ‘economize’ 
his, animal substance.” 
[Exeunt Atrabolos et Epidemos. 





TxeE Bopy-Pieper.—To send a man to 
prison for debt is to pawn his body fora spe- 
cific sum. The gaoler is the pawn-broker ; 
instead of three balls, his sign is a bunch of 
keys. Pawnbrokery is, however, a rational 
proceeding, for the pledge always retains 
the value for which it is engaged; but 
body-pledging has this folly in it, that the 
moment the body is pledged, it loses value, 
—sometimes the whole of its value, always 
the greater part. Putting an honest man in 
prison is like taking the cork out of cham- 
pagne, and double locking it in a cool cellar. 





ENGLISHMEN BaprisED, BUT NOT Born 
BY Act oF PaRLIAMENT.—It is a specimen 
of the wisdom with which our laws are 
cared for, that, at this moment, and for some 
time past, in this country no provision has 
been made for the registration of births. 
Baptism alone is registered by the clergy- 
man, and as baptism may take place at any 
period, and perhaps, in half the births, never 
according to church forms, there is virtually 
no public record of the ages of children un- 
der acertain age. The subject has been 
very properly brought before the House of 
Commons by Mr. Wilks, who stated that the 
registration of the birth clause was acciden- 
tally omitted in the bill, owing to some 
botching amendment between the Lords and 
Commons. Admirable legislation ! 

But the registration of birth, of marriag’, 
and of death, is a strictly civil proceeding ; 
the use of itis altogether worldly, and is 
clearly an affair of municipal government. 
Let people celebrate their marriages by 
what religious rites they please; let them 
bury their dead according to such forms as 
are approved in their community ; but let it 
be incumbent on them all to register the fact, 
and witness it by their presence, before an 





officer appointed for the purpose, the keeper 
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of the documents of the district in which the 
event takes place. But who is this officer? 
There is none such; it is only one deficien- 
cy outof many. When a proper municipal 
machinery is established, he will not be 
wanting. He isin the French administra- 
tion, the maire of the district: his name 
does not matter much; any municipal insti- 
tution, however, that leaves him out, or 
hands the duty over to parson and clerk, is 
so far faulty, and, indeed, most imperfect. 
The parish documents, such as they are, 
are at present in very unsafe keeping: they 
frequently days and nights remain in the 
cottage of the clerk or the parsonage, neither 
of which places are fire-proof. ‘The keeper 
of these documents, and all parish accounts, 
papers, leases, and agreements, ought to 
have a receptacle avove accidents. A 
duplicate should also be preserved in the 
capital, and out of them a national registry 
formed, a department which would go well 
with a national registry of wills; and also 
the official registry of mortgages, and other 
acts, in case that wholesome measure should 
be enacted. 





No Trust.—The Scots Greys, on arriv- 
ing at York, sent round a trumpet and a 
serjeant to warn the inhabitants against 
trusting any of that corps beyond the 
amount of a day’s pay. This must be 
allowed to be a candid proceeding. It is 


vulgarly exemplified by the proverb of 


“calling stinking fish ;” a degree of honesty 
never expected from mortal fishmonger. 
Fame is generally reputed a liar. Virgil’s 
portrait has been hitherto the accredited 
form of painting her; artists, however, who 
wish to delineate a true Fame, should, in 
future, take a trumpeter of the Scots Greys 
as a model. The act is, after all, highly 
creditable to the regiment; though the brand- 
ing “No Trust” on the colours of so famous 
a body of men may be considered a some- 
what severe instance of self-denial. Yet 
the true way of preventing men from 
getting into debt, drunkenness, and dis- 
grace, is to insist upon the ready-money 
principle, which, were it carried into uni- 
versal practice, would, at one stroke, annihi- 
late the debtor’s gaols and ruin three-parts 
of the lawyers of the country. 

The exception to be made is of trade: 
trade is a speculation. When one man 
sells another’s goods for re-sale, if he does 
so on credit, he joins in some measure in 
the speculation, and, in case of its failure, 
ought not to be invested with the baleful 
power of seizing the body of his creditor, 
tearing him from his family, destroying his 
hopes, his prospects, his happiness, and, in 
most instances, his character. People ought 
to associate in anticredit societies, and all 
members of it write upon their doors, “No 
Credit here,” after which it should be 
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unlawful to sue the inhabitant who had thus 
imitated the wholesome example of the 
Scots Greys. 





THE LOVE OF THE UNSEASONABLE,— 
The absurdities of this exceedingly civilised 
land yield an abundant harvest to the 
observer; a man with a taste for them, with 
but a small annuity to supply his neces- 
sities, might live a most luxurious life on 
the follies of the capital alone. What 
necessity for plays or operas, or parties or 
races, with the ways of London open to 
him? But then he must have a true relish 
for them; he must be no cynic to sneer, 
but an epicure in folly, who hugs himself 
and chuckles with delight over a nice little 
piece of the true absurdity. The prevalent 
“Jove of the unseasonable” is a fine exam- 
ple of folly. The sight of people buying 
green peas in April, at four guineas a quart, 
and raspberries at half a crown an ounce, 
would be a treat for a whole evening to one 
who revelled in such entertainment. Bad 
peas in April, at a price as dear as gold, 
instead of fine peas in June, at the price of 
bread or potatoes, and that not from any 
eager longing, or any excessive love of the 
pea-flavour, but simply that people may 
open their eyes at table, and exclaim in 
their hearts, “What an Amphytrion!” If 
chips were to be had only at the same price, 
they would be presented in a consommé of 
bank notes. A man who has green peas at 
his table in April knows that thereby he is 
one of few ; he is an exclusive par force, or 
forcing. To enjoy the same pleasure that 
many share is alien to the spirit of England, 
and this is the principle and secret of the 
race of fashion in this country. The few 
enjoy a pleasure till the many gradually 
learn its source and master its approaches; 
it is then deserted for another. Rank and 
riches are for ever “seeking pastures new:” 
when the vulgar herd rushes in, away they 
troop like scared fowl. Society in England 
is constructed on the same principle attrib- 
uted to matter, which is held together by 
the attraction of cohesion and held off from 
a too close union by the attraction of repul- 
sion. We are bound together in one whole 
of civilization, but detest fellowship ; separ- 
ate ourselves into small divisions, and when 
these divisions cannot be kept up naturally, 
we do it artificially ; and when other means 
fail, resort to green peas in April. 





Marcu or Intetiect.—A little boy, at 
one of the hospitals, was frequently found 
in a most unseemly state. His age, of two 
years and a half, forbade the idea of his 
being drunk, to say nothing of his inability 
to walk to the gin-shop, or, when he was 
there, to pay for his drams. Yet the gener- 
al appearance of the creature, as well as 
the odour of his breath, which ought, as that 
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of an infant, to have been as pure as new- 
made hay, permitted no doubt of the fact: 
it was pronounced by the doctors that the 
small beast was drunk ; in short, an habitual 
drunkard. The means of inebriety were 
discovered in the case of spirits of wine 
used for the cupping-glasses ; it was found 
that the boy took a cupping-glass too much ; 
the rogue had stolen a march upon the 
doctors; his inquiring spirit had Jed him 
into the secret of the spirit of wine ; but, 
alas! his knowledge stopped short at its 
most direct use. ‘l'his is always the result 
of a smattering. The first use a servant 
makes of his literature is to read his mas- 
ter’s letters; but this is no more an argu- 
ment against education, than this child’s 
drunkenness against burning spirits of wine 
under the cupping-glass. The march of 
intellect is a mauvais pas when it halts: 
science must not be taken at the wrong 
end, or the pupil will be found drunk instead 
of a doctor. 





Tue Genera Amnesty.—lIt is a matter 
of some surprise that the doctrines of Mr. 
Attwood are not more popular. Its oppo- 
nents even allow that the majority of heads 
of houses are insolvent; from east to west, 
from Charing-cross to Whitechapel, it was 
stated, in the Commons, that every other 
house contains an insolvent. In Downing- 
street, Lord Althorp was told, in a large as- 
sembly, that one-third of Regent-street had 
been bankrupt, and that three times as 
many compositions had been made in the 
same district. To the arithmetic of this 
statement objections have been made, since 
four-thirds happen to be more than the 
whole. It is easily answered, however, by 
observing, that one person may make several 
compositions, inclusive even of the bank- 
rupt himself, previous to his bankruptcy. 
But if these statements are not exaggerat- 
ed, the insolvents are the majority of the 
country, and therefore it is surprising that 
there is not a louder applause of the Att- 
wood scheme. The fact is, itis not gener- 
ally understood that it would act as an am- 
nesty, or the outcry of the insolvents would 
make the welkin ring; that is to say, if it 
be true that we are so very insolvent. Now, 
instead of mystification about currency, de- 
preciation, and Peel’s Bill, would it not be 
better at once to proclaim a great amnesty 
of debt? Let it be stated at once, that that 
clause of the Lord’s Prayer, “Forgive us 
our debts,” (according to one translation,) is 
now to be acted upon; that the great ledger 
of pecuniary sins is to be wiped out, and we 
are all to begin afresh from the 1st of April 
—that next year we shall all be without 
debt in the world. This is pleasant doc- 
trine for the sinner in this way, and perhaps 
would be the shortest plan. Or, if this plan 
is not adopted, we have another to propose, 





which may be equally agreeable to the cur- 
rency people ; let them declare all debts, from 
tomorrow, irrecoverable, the debtors only be- 
ing bound to pay interest for them in perpe- 
tuity, at the rate of the funds. This would 
convert individual debts into national ones ; 
relieve all the insolvents, of which the ma- 
jority is said to consist, by means simply of 
a partial tax. Here is an equitable adjust- 
ment; it has the merit of being less of a 
robbery than the currency scheme, and not 
so much of a bankruptcy as Mr. Cobbett’s ; 
it is an arrangement tor the relief of the na- 
tional distress. We recommend it to some 
nostrum-monger in want of a popular arti- 
cle. 





Ricwarp Coster—tHE Biti-ConqueEr- 
or.—Crime has its heroes as well as virtue ; 
every year sees the canonisation of famous 
men on the wrong side; “reformers,” always 
happy in a small minority ; “equitable ad- 
justers,” on a private scale; upholders of 
the “currency,” who cannot bear the stag- 
nation of the circulating medium. Names 
arise upon the memory, sacred to enormity : 
Robin Hood, Turpin, Huffey White, Ikey 
Solomons. Should the minority ever get 
the upper hand, these are the heroes that 
will be commemorated in college declama- 
tions, where now nought is heard but of 
Cesar and Alexander, Locke and Bacon. 
The year 1833 will in future ages be famous 
as terminating the career of Richard Coster, 
a great conqueror in the East—a sort of 
Jenghis Khan, or Nadir Shah, in the city; 
one who has made war upon civilisation for 
now upwards of twenty years. In a book 
called the “Commercial Annual,” we have 
seen a slight sketch of his exploits ; the form 
of the narrative is a banker’s note-book. 
The historian first detected the rising genius 
of Coster in the year 1810; he was then in 
Newgate, Bristol. Great men frequently rise 
from small beginnings ; in a few years he ap- 
peared above the horizon of town; hada firm 
in the city, attached Co. to his name, and 
thenceforward carried on the war under va- 
rious titles from various quarters, and with 
a numerous and well-appointed army, year 
after year, till the Journal ends abruptly at 
the date of 1823. The banker probably 
thought, that after that period his hero was 
before the world, and stood in no need of 
his memoranda. In barbarous ages, con- 
querors assumed the sword, and ravaged 
countries with fire and slaughter. Conquest, 
however, partakes the character of the times ; 
the achievements that used to be effected 
with steel are now performed by paper. 
The siti was Richard Coster’s great im- 
plement of war. We have an idea of who 
was the inventor of gunpowder, but who in- 
vented the bill? What army is to be com- 
pared with a troop of indorsers? What 
masked battery equal to a fictitious firm ? 
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The stamp gives justice to the cause, and, 
with an able general acceptor and a drawer 
of note, no power on earth cap stand a well- 
arranged BILL: this was the origin and the 
support of Coster’s power. His firms were 
imposing, various, and numerous; his back- 
ers were well disciplined ; his bills business- 
like ; he knew the country well, and under- 
stood the grand art of combined movements ; 
the result may be anticipated. He had a 
brilliant and not a brief career; his track 
was marked by spoliation and suffering, as 
in the case of all conquerors; but he shed 
no blood, and this is his grand improvement 
upon the practice of barbarous times. He 
overran the commercial world; nay, he 
made its treasures his own, and availed him- 
self of its most precious resources, but he 
spared life. Richard Coster may not say, 
dying, he never wrote a line he wished to 
blot, but he may leave his native land, de- 
claring, that, though a Paper-Cromwell, he 
is “ guiltless” of his country’s “ blood.” 





Go anp MAKE GoosEBEeRRY PiEs.—A 
meeting was held on Wednesday, the 17th, 
at Guildhall, to consider of the introduction 
of Poor Laws into Ireland. The assembly 
permitted a Mr. Rosson, described as a bar- 
rister, to talk thus :— 


“ Absentees would never be induced to agree 
to poor-laws for Ireland, and the business must 
be taken into hand by Englishmen, in spite of the 
absurd theories and often-refuted nostrums of 
politicel economists. Of these he would refer to 
the works of Dr. Chalmers. and Miss Martineau. 
The former had published a work which consist- 
ed mainly of the exploded doctrines of Mr. Mal- 
thus, viz., that Pops ation had a natural power to 
double itself in fifteen years. And it was this 
that had led Irish landowners, who supposed it to 
be based in truth, to drive the tenantry off their 
lands, to prevent the accumulation of population. 
Mr? Sadler’s Law of Population had completely 
refuted the assumptions of Dr. Chalmers, and it 
was lamentable to see the Doctor’s name still 
lent to sanction a false political doctrine. He 
(Mr. Rosson) would dismiss further notice of Dr. 
Chalmers, by saying that he intended to send the 
Doctor a gold ring with the motto ‘ Ne Doctor 
ultra Cathedram.’ Miss Martineau, in her work 
called ‘Cousin Marshall,’ had supported the same 
misnamed system of political economy, taking the 
errors of Malthus as the basis of her speculations ; 
and he would say to her, as Dr. Primrose is re- 
lated to have said to his daughter, in the ‘ Vicar 
of Wakefield,’ after she had ” so her ignorance 
of a scientific subject, ‘ Go and assist your mother 
in making gooseberry pies.’ (Hear, hear, and 
laughter.) The young lady might be talented, 
and her reception by the learned lord who so ably 
filled the woolsack would lead to that supposition ; 
but she decidedly had no talent for political econ- 
omy. (Hear, hear.) The splendid dreams of 
theorists would go for nothing ; practical demon- 
stration was the thing required; and all that he 
thought the a would ask for of the Gov- 
ernment was a full and impartial inquiry, that 
the truth might be elicited. (Hear.)” 


Nay, the wiseacres of the city seem to 
have applauded this stuff. It was bad enough 
to let this busy gentleman be the spokes- 
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man of the meeting, and to move the first 
resolution ; but that, when he began to defile 
such names as Chalmers and Martineau with 
mere mention only, they did not hoot him 
from his stand, proves that the reign of 
Cockneydom is immortal. The intellect of 
Mr. Rosson appears to be about ona par 
with a flea inthe influenza; and yet the city 
of London, in Common Hall assembled, per- 
mitted this lively little monster to play, hop, 
and skip, and bite over the names of Chal- 
mers and Martineau, benefactors of their 
race, ornaments of their age. But the 
whale must have its shrimp. “Go and make 
gooseberry pies.” Why should Miss Mar. 
tineau be sent to make gooseberry pies,’~ 
but because she is of the sex which chiefly 
gives us our cooks? And is not Mr. Ros- 
son of that sex that goes to make tailors? 
would it not be right to say to him, Go 
and help your father to make breeches? 
He makes very bad speeches, possibly he 
might show talent in stitching: it is clear 
that he botches matters of science. Men of 
Mr. Rosson’s fractional species cannot bear 
intellectual superiority in women: they say 
with the Jewish synagogue-service—* Oh 
Lord, I thank thee that I am not a woman.” 
Now if woman turns out to be their su- 
periors, then there is nothing on earth that 
such persons have to thank God for: the 
resource is spite. The barrister’s sycophan- 
cy is not, however, wholly consumed by the 
overflow of his tiny streams of gall. “The 
young lady might be talented, and herre- 
ception by the learned lord who so ably fill- 
ed the woolsack would lead to the supposi- 
tion.” Ah, yes! Miss Martineau has noth- 
ing to give a‘sycophant barrister: but the 
Lord Chancellor—Oh, yes! he has only to 
give a reception, and straightway the recip- 
ient is talented. Mr. Rosson has the Com- 
mentator’s leave to knock at the Lord Chan- 
cellor’s door as often as he pleases; but he 
promises never, therefore, to call him talent- 
ed. 





EXAMINATION OF PrisoneRs.—“ The Lord 
Mayor.—Prisoner, did you tell Mr. Mott where 
you bought it ? 

“ Mr. Humphreys (for the prisoner).—He is not 
bound to answer that question. 

“The Lord Mayor—Well, if you didn’t tell 
ore Mott where you got it, you will tell me, per- 

aps 7 

ae The prisoner appeared to be desirous to speak. 

“‘ Mr. Homphreys.—You are not obliged to tell 
anything about it. : 

“ The Lord Mayor.—I will not allow any solic- 
itor to interfere for the purpose of preventing me 
from examining a prisoner. His Lordship repeat- 
ed the question. 

“Mr. Humphreys.—My Lord, you have not 


the power legally to examine the prisoner in that . 


manner. It 1s illegal in every respect. 

“The Lord Mayor.—I shall examine himac- 
cording to my own plan. Iam convinced that I 
am justified. I have, upon former occasions, 
mentioned the authority upon which I act. 

“Mr. Humphreys.—I beg, then, that your ques 
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tions may be put down, my Lord. I repeat to my 
client, that he is not bound to answer. 

«“ The Lord Mayor.—An honest man would not 
refuse to answer any question : on the contrary, 
he would be glad to acquit himself if he could by 
answering every question. I should wish to dis- 
charge him this moment, if I thought him an hon- 
est man; but you don’t wish him to answer me. 

“ Mr. Humphreys.—I certainly object to such a 
mode of exam.nation as your Lordship is pursuing. 
It is against the practice of magistrates, and 
wholly unknown to professional men.”’ 


This is a description of dialogue that is 
constantly occurring at the Mansion House, 
where the Lord Mayor, with much good 
sense, but altogether contrary to a favourite 
maxim of Jaw, invariably endeavours to 
learn all he can from the prisoner. This 
practice is always strenuously resisted by 
the attorneys, and has given rise to much 
controversy. ‘The question lies ina small 
compass: there is but one purpose to serve 
—the detection of crime for the sake of the 
public ; this object is to be pursued in all ways, 
unless where the individual inconvenience 
does not exceed the chance of good to the 
community. Now,is this the case in interro- 
ping a culprit in a preliminary examination? 

he question is, is a man to goto prison on 
the suspicion? His own story will probably 
commit him if he is guilty ; if innucent, it is 
highly probable that it will discharge him. 
Here both parties gain. The only objec- 
tionthat has been urged is on the ground 
of the examination being a species of mor- 
al torture; true, but only to the criminal; 
and why is he to be spared moral torture, 
when the welfare of the public is the result ? 
If the examination of an innocent man pro- 
duced moral torture, then we should have 
to weigh his individual inconvenience, and 
the advantage likely to arise to the public. 
But such an interrogatory is so far from being 
either an inconvenience or a torture to an 
innocent man accused of crime, that he would 
court such an opportunity of clearing him- 
self, and consider it his best privilege. This, 
however, would not suit the Old Bailey 
practitioners, whose harvest comes after 
the commital—who care very little for 
the result of the trial, but who must have 
their client safe in zaol for a season. Most 
generally the accused is guilty, and the objec- 
tion to the interrogatory is therefore intelli- 

ble enough; they dare not say that they 

read their client will commit himself ; they 
therefore mouth out some maxim of law, 
the spirit of which is always that the crim- 
inal shall have a good chance of escape. 
With the lawyers the whole matter is an 
affair of art; the game must be caught by 
tule, or not at all. This is the meaning of 
giving “law” insport ; if the object were to 
kill vermin, the fox would be slaughtered at 
once ; but no, he is let go—he runs, until dis- 
tance secures him a fair chance of escape ; 
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and this is called “law.” So it is in the 
game of justice; the lawyers enjoy, nay 
live by, the chase; and an unceremonious 
destruction of the vermin-criminal would 
not only put an end to the day’s sport, but 
the day’s subsistence. It isthe rule, there- 
fore, to give him “law.” First the game is 
bred and preserved, and then he is bagged. 
He is then let loose—law is given; if death 
ensue, it is all fair; the probability, however, 
is that the quarry will give the hounds anoth- 
er run. 





Tue Press-Power.—There is something 
remarkabie in the manner in which the 
power of the press—the Fourth Estate— 
has been recognised by the two rival des- 
pots of the East. Both the Grand Seignior 
and the Pacha of Egypt, in different ways, 
have recognised the legitimacy of the peri- 
odical press. Ina speech from the throne, 
the Sultan acknowledged the services of 
the editor of the Smyrna newspaper, and 
permitted that functionary to address him, 
vivd voce, after the manner of a royal repre- 
sentative, in a set speech. The Pacha of 
Egypt has sent over to Europe for the editor 
of a newspaper, as he used to do for steam- 
engines and spinning-jennies, and has as- 
signed him a salary equal probably to that 
of one of his best generals. This direct 
mode of acknowledging the New Power is 
very different from the style in which it is 
alternately coquetted with, and flouted by, 
the old governments of the West. The 
orientals, of course, intend to use it as a 
tool—a slave, and already class it as a wea- 
pon in their armoury. In Europe, the press 
sets up for itself: it is sometimes master, 
sometimes agent: its position is uncertain ; 
it neither knows how to obey nor always to 
command, and yet it feels conscious of the 
power of ordaining. The depositaries of 
power in Europe are various, and the sources 
often independent of each other. The pe- 
riodical press sometimes speaks with the 
voice of one, and sometimes another ; it 
now proclaims the privileges of the aristoc- 
racy, now the rights of the people. The 
way in which it has been treated is curious. 
Were the monster of Frankenstein among 
us, what should we do withhim? The tim- 
id would cry, Kill him at once, we cannot 
bear this constant state of alarm; the pru- 
dent would say, No, Jet us bind his arms, 
and then he may wander where he pleases— 
he can hurt nobody ; on the contrary, wiser 
persons would say, Tie his legs, his arms 
may then beat the air; the generous would 
say, Let us teach him, and when he knows 
what is right, he will feel no inclination to 
do mischief. Objectors, however, would 
cry, Education is tedious ; who is to answer 
for him in the meantime? Build a strong 
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house for him, chain him to the wall, feed 
him on bread and water, and then if he likes 
to learn, let him—he will have leisure. Un- 
der such circumstances, it is not likely that 
his education would proceed very fast; he 
must, however, learn in his own defence: if 
not, his masters, getting tired, would blind 
him to save trouble, and then the result 
would be like that of the glorious book of 
Solomon, he would pull the house down 
over the head of himself and his persecutors. 
So may be shadowed forth the present con- 
dition of the press in Europe. 





Farat Facizity or Printine.—In the 
lives of most great poets of whose biogra- 
phies any details are known, it is found 
that, on arriving at a certain age—even pre- 
ceding that of their legal majority—they 


celebrated the period by a conflagration of 


their earliest attempts at song. These very 
poems are not to be supposed all lost: a 
good idea or a strongly felt sentiment is 
never lost on a man of genius; he may but 
handle it rudely in its early expression, but 
when he burns his juvenile efforts, he takes 
care to preserve the valuable parts in his 
mind, and as to which are such, no better 
critic is usually to be had than the origina- 
tor, if he be truly a man of genius. This is 
a sort of sifting now become almost impos- 
sible. The present facility of printing, 
joined with the natural desire to be read im- 
mediately consequent upon _ production, 
though it may be of a thing which the wri- 
ter will afterwards be rejoiced to burn, is 
such that the young poet has no chance of 
escape. He is sure to print; of the whole- 
some effect of suppression he can have no 
experience. His ought-to-be-burned MSS., 
—the trials of his pen,—the putting out of 
his poetical feelers, appear unhappily in 
little hot-pressed duodecimos—the ridicule 
of the town, or worse, the object of its neg- 
lect: improvement the author is not permit- 
ted to derive from it; he must not borrow 
even from himself after he is once printed ; 
and it is hardly likely that he should after- 
wards feel much appetite to please the pub- 
lic who, by their representatives the critics 
and the booksellers, treat him so ill. The 
consequences are lamentable: the young 
poet is disgusted with the exercise of his 
early faculties, would gladly burn that in 
print which he ought to have burned in MS., 
and gives up the cultivation of his imagina- 
tion altogether; or, on the other hand, he is 
driven into misanthropy,—he nurses his ge- 
nius and his vengeance together. Examples 
of the mischief of early printing occur eve- 
ry day. These observations have the merit 
at least of having occurred cver some scores 
of juvenile volumes: the last of the kind 
that we have met with is “Poems by Alfred 
Domett.” 
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THE LION’S MOUTH. 
“ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat, 


INTERESTING ANECDOTES AND His. 
TORICAL TRAITS RELATING TO THE 
LAST POLISH REVOLUTION. 


One of the national guard, commissioned 
to collect patriotic donations, witnessed an 
act -of devotion accompanied by circum- 
stances which give it: an inestimable value, 
Invited to call on a lady, whose virtues and 
misfortunes had been known to him for 
three years, he found her surrounded by 
four young children, and dwelling in an 
abode, the appearance of which evidently 
proved poverty, supported with resignation 
and dignity. How great was his astonish- 
ment, when the interesting mother deposited 
in his hands the only remaining piece of a 
magnificent service of plate, which had long 
supplied the deficiency of her small income! 
Aiter this, taking her son into her arms, 
“Behold,” said she, “ behold all I now pos- 
sess in the world; his father has left us in 
order to hasten to the defence of our walls, 
for he belongs less to us than to his coun- 
try. One day this child will imitate his ex- 
ample, and if then I see Poland glorious and 
free, do not pity me, I shall not be quite un- 
happy.” Lieutenant N accepted the 
gift in respectful silence. 

The patriotism of Polish ladies, in gene- 
ral, has nothing of that manly boldness 
which makes a female forget the character 
of hersex. Itcannot be otherwise. In Po- 
land, enthusiasm is unlike that sudden im- 
pulse elicited by some extraordinary circum- 
stance, characterizing nations enjoying pub- 
lic prosperity. Strengthened by misfor- 
tunes, cultivated in silence, it becomes 
grave and circumspect. The love of their 
native country is, in the heart of Polish 
ladies, a calm and religious sentiment; it 
does not exclude timidity and reserve; it 
renders these two qualities still more touch- 
ing. The wedding-ring, deposited by the 
Polish ladies upon the altar of their country, 
is its ingenious emblem. To sacrifice with- 
out hesitation their dearest affections; to 
suffer, and never complain ; to leave martial 
power to men, and content themselves with 
the power of the mind; to share the pains of 
their fathers and husbands, resigning to them 
all the glory of triumph; it is thus that Po- 
lish mothers inculcate on their daughters the 
duties of women. 

The peasants of the palatinate of War- 
saw, who, compared to others, enjoy a state 
of comfort, resolved unanimously to pay 12 
advance the taxes of the year 1831, and de- 
posited immediately this patriotic offering 
on the altar of their country. ; 

During the first days of the revolution, 
when the country was still in that state of 
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effervescence inseparable from a violent 
crisis, the government were at first unable 
to direct their attention on the innumerable 
troops of volunteers, who hastened to the 
capital, asking for arms. All these people 
were encamped in the open air almost a 
whole week in the environs of Warsaw ; and 
endured, without uttering a single complaint, 
the inclemency of the season, the privation 
of the first necessaries of life, and the most 
cruel trials which can be imposed on patri- 
ots. 

Never were the recruits escorted by 
gensdarmes. The march was ever opened 
by musicians; it gave the idea of a patriotic 
festival, rather than a march of young sol- 
diers. It happened, that at the numbering 
of them, twice as many as were required 
were found. One day in particular, the or- 
ganizing chiefs would have been greatly 
embarrassed, had not the merchants of 
Warsaw offered to provide for the equipment 
of these brave volunteers. Thus the regi- 
ment was organized. 

One day, when the Dictator, Chlopicki, 
was reviewing the national guard, a villager 
desired to be presented to him. The whole 
troop perceived with emotion an old peasant 
followed by his three sons, already, like 
himself, wearing the uniform. The virtuous 
old man had sold his oxen, that the state 
might not be put to the expense of their 
clothing. Thus he gave to his country his 
fortune, his life, his children—all he possess- 
ed in the world. 

A poor countryman, whose fortune con- 
sisted only in a little horse, was one day 
journeying to Warsaw. A polish nobleman, 
going the same way, and struck by the pre- 
occupied air of his fellow-traveller, held with 
him the following discourse. “My friend, 
why are you so sorrowful?”—“I am not 
sorrowful, sir; on the contrary: I heard our 
soldiers were in want of horses, and there- 
fore intend to present them with mine. O, 
the excellent beast!” “And why are you 
so thoughtful, my good man?”—*Sir, it is 
because I have known my horse for a long 
time ; my horse has always worked with me, 
and now I shall be left to work alone. But 
we ought not to regret what we give to our 
brethren.” “My friend,” replied the noble- 
man, with emotion, “could not we contrive 
to make a bargain with each other? Would 
you not sell your horse to me? I will give 
you 30 dollars for it, 15 of which you may 
give to the Dictator, and with the remaining 
15 you can purchase an excellent work- 
horse.” 

It was with joy the bargain was conclud- 
ed; but soon afterwards the countryman 
hastened to overtake the nobleman, and said 
to him, “ Sir, I thank you for your goodness, 
but I beseech you, take back your 30 dol- 
lars. Ihave got an idea still better than 
yours. I too will turn soldier; thus I and 
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my horse will not separate, but serve our. 
country together.” 

Among the emigration in mass of the 
landed proprietors of the duchy of Posen, 
able to bear arms, one made a visible sen- 
sation. Marcinkowski, a young physician, 
had obtained regard of all, both by his knowl- 
edge in the practice of his art, and that sub- 
lime love of mankind which is the lot of a 
few superior minds. At an age when the 
pleasures of life have so much attraction, he 
was seen renouncing every comfort, scarce- 
ly allowing himself an indispensable rest. 
Leaving the comfortable mansion where his 
reputation had placed him, he hastened to 
carry his earnings to the hut of the poor. 
His door was never closed against the un- 
fortunate, so that he seldom could enjoy a 
moment’s leisure; even the time for his 
meals depended on these short intervals, 
when his assistance was not claimed by any 
suffering being; in short, he lived only for 


‘the benefit of others. ‘T’o the observation 


of a friend about the excess of this self- 
neglect, Marcinkowski replied, “The time 
of the poor is more valuable than mine.” 

Chosen to fill the office of physician in an 
hospital of the Sisters of Charity, it was 
with joy he accepted a situation the duties 
of which did so well agree with his senti- 
ments. One will easily believe, that no 
salary was accepted by Marcinkowski ; his 
zeal seemed to increase his means. He 
endowed this establishment with a portion 
of his income; but still more precious than 
gold were the continual benefits which, by 
his soothing consolations, this benevolent 
man administered to the sick, and which, 
more effectually than physic, contributed to 
recover them. The love of his country was 
the strongest passion of his noble heart. 
Scarcely had the news of the events of 
Warsaw reached Posen, when the Doctor 
took a resolution as irrevocable as sudden. 

He was under the control of the civil and 
military authorities. He immediately ad- 
dressed to them the following letter :— 

“T beg to be relieved from the engage- 
ments which retain me here. I consider no 
obligation more sacred than to devote my- 
self to my country, which at this moment 
calls all her sons to arms. When this letter 
will reach its destination, I shall be far from 
hence, and on the glorious road which no 
human power can make me abandon.” 

The sudden departure of the Doctor was 
an important event for the town of Posen. 
How many voices united to call down the 
protection of Heaven upon him and the 
cause he hadembraced! But nothing could 
be compared to the despair of the sick in 
the hospital; their cries and sobbings were 
re-echoed through the vaults of the wards; 
and the Chaplain was compelled to address 
them in a speech, in which he reminded 
them that the Most High is the first protec- 
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tor of the poor and the orphan. But while 
this heart-breaking scene was affecting all, 
what was the remark of the person to whom 
the eloquent and laconic epistle of Marcin- 
kowski had been directed? “Indeed,” said 
he, “it is not surprising: that man had al- 
ways something singular about him.” Let 
us pity those who are unable to qualify su- 
periority and greatness of mind otherwise 
than by stamping it with singularity. 

After the memorable night of the 29th 
November, the Grand Duke remained for 
three days longer encamped near Warsaw. 
Besides the regiment of the horse guard, re- 
tained by its chiefs, Vincent Krasinski and 
Kurnatowski, he had about 7000 Russian 
troops under his command. Constantine, 
however, considered his cause as lost: in- 
stead of trying the assault, he offered to ne- 
gotiate with the administrative council, who, 
for the moment, ruled the new order of 
things. The council agreed to the propo- 
sal; and on the 2d of December, a deputa- 
tion, composed of Prince Adam Czartoryski, 
Prince Lubecki, Count Wladislas Ostrowski, 
and Joachim Lelewel, left the town for the 
enemy’s camp. Admitted into the presence 
of the Czarewitch, the deputies perceived at 
the very first moment, that in him a great 
moral revolution had taken place. Thus a 
violent political shock develops not only the 
strength of nations, it also operates power- 
fully upon the spirit of every individual. 
That despotic confidence which does not 
admit even the possibility of a doubt had 
forsaken Constantine. For the first time in 
his life, experience had taught him that there 
exist other rights than those of the despot, 
and that the latter may be subjected to 
strange vicissitudes. From his habitual im- 
petuosity, he had fallen into a sort of dejec- 
tion. He listened in silence to the condi- 
tions which the deputies had come to pro- 
pose to him, as the only means of accommo- 
dation, when one word, all on a sudden, 
called forth again those fits of violence 
which were inherent in his character. Count 
Osirowski addressed him thus :—-“ Yes, 
Prince,” said he, “it is the faithful execu- 
tion of the constitution, the base of social 
order, that we demand of our Sovereign.” 
“Of your Sovereign, of your Sovereign!” 
cried the Grand Duke, rushing suddenly 
before the Count, a well-known sign of 
wrath, “tell me who will dare to place him- 
self between the Sovereign and the consti- 
tution? Who will dare?” At this ques- 
tion, the noble deputy retreated two steps, 
and leaning on his sword, caused it to make 
a clash—a clash which was understood by 
all the assistants, and which caused his ter- 
rible interlocutor to shudder. 

At the moment when an artillery officer 
had pointed a cannon, he had his two legs 
shot off by a bullet. “The cannon is well 





pointed ; fire!” cried he, falling. Off went 
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the shot, set a waggon on fire, and spread 
terror and death among the ranks of the 
enemy. 

During the battle of Grochow, a boy 
fourteen years of age, showed the intrepidi- 
ty of a hero. This young soldier, named 
Ferdinand Danowski, carried away by an 
inconceivable bravery, had, in the middle of 
uninterrupted musket shots, advanced to an 
isolated elevation. There calmly facing 
the enemy, he did not cease firing; and it 
was not till after he had killed three soldiers 
and the officer commanding the troop, that 
he fell himself, struck by a ball. Being re- 
moved by his comrades who had run to his 
assistance, and who could not suppress their 
emotion, he said to his officer, without suf- 
fering a single complaint to escape him, 
“Save me, Colonel, I may still render some 
service to my country. 

Garezynski, formerly a staff officer, near- 
ly sixty years old, re-entered the ranks of 
the army as a private, and fought at the 
side of his son at the battle of Kurow. 
They were surrounded by a number of about 
twenty Russian dragoons. In vain did they 
endeavour to ward off their blows; the 
young man received a deep wound. Gare- 
zynski, seeing this, displayed a desperate 
bravery, and our soldiers had time to save 
the son and father. 

A courier, sent by Marshal Diebitsch to 
the Emperor, having been taken by a lanc- 
er, offered him 400 ducats for his deliver- 
ance. “Though you were to give me 
4000,” replied the honest soldier, “I ama 
Pole, and shall not suffer you to pass.” He 
immediately took his prisoner to the head- 
quarters, presenting him to the General-in- 
chief, but without speaking of the action 
which he had performed with as much sim- 
plicity as nobleness. It was the courier him- 
self, who, still more moved with admiration, 
related to the General all that had happen- 
ed, exclaiming, “In all the armies of the 
Emperor, you would not find one single in- 
dividual resembling this man.” 





To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 


Sir,—Should you think the contents of 
the following letter worthy consideration, 
I beg your insertion of them :— 

The translators of Horace have unfortu- 
nately rendered Perse, Persians; whereas, 
the Persians were, in the days of the Sabine 
bard, sunk as a nation. The writers of the 
Augustan era invariably designate by Per- 
se, the Parthians. A mistake very similar 
has been made by the illustrious admirer 
and translator of Cicero, who rendered 
Gete (See Ciceron. Ep. ad Att. 145.) 
“ Goths,” who were first heard of two hun- 
dred and fifty years after the persecuted 
orator’s assassination. 

It may fortune that some of your many 
readers were not aware of the fact; and to 
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English readers, unskilled in classic lore, 
‘such intelligence would not be ungrate- 
ful. 

Leaving to your experienced judgment, 
whether or not to insert the foregoing re- 
marks in your valuable periodical, I have 
the honour to sign myself, 

Your humble Servant, 

April 23, 1833. P. 





We have had much. gratification in the 
perusal of L’Europe Liitéraire, a new 
French Journal of remarkable excellence. 
Some of the Essays are full of a philosophi- 
cal yet natural beauty that: raises them to 
the height of standard compositions. 

We propose shortly giving an article on 
the present state of the French periodical 
press, not forgetting the merits of the Revue 
de Paris, (edited by M. Pichot, author of 
the very interesting work on Charles Ed- 
ward,) nor the various talent of the Revue 
des deux Mondes. 

In answer to a Correspondent, who com- 
ments on an article in the Magazine of last 
month, called “Sketches at Paris,” we beg 
to say that the author sent it us from Paris, 
where he has resided some years. We do 
not quite agree with his views, however 
amusing may be his portraits. We shall 
give early insertion to a very different kind 
of article, on the State of French Society, 
by the author of the paper on Talleyrand, 
published some time since in this Maga- 
zine. 

Sonnets by A. F. B. 

Poems by Theta. 

Communications for the author of “The 
Permanent Epidemic ” at Mr. Colburn’s, 13, 
Great Marlborough Street. 

Recollections of College. 


REPOSE OF THE HOLY FAMILY. 
A Sonnet. 
By Mrs. Hemans. 


Unper a palm tree, by the green old Nile, 
Lulled on his mother’s breast the young child 
lies, 
With dove-like breathings, and a tender smile 
Brooding above the slumber of his eyes : 
And through the silence of the burning skies, 
Lo! the dread works of Egypt’s buried kings, 
Temple and pyramid, beyond him rise, 
Regal and still, as everlasting things. 
Vain pomps! from Him, with that pure flowery 
cheek, 
Soft shadowed by his mother’s bending head, 
A new-born spirit, mighty and yet meek, 
Through the whole world like vernal air shall 
spread ; 
And bid all earthly grandeurs cast the crown 





Before the suffering and the lowly down. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Rev. Rowianp Hitt.—Tue Rev. Row- 
land Hill died on the 11th ult., at his house 
in Blackfriars-road, after an illness of about 
a week, Mr. Hill was born in August, 
1744, He was the son of Sir Rowland 
Hill, Bart., of Hawkestone, an ancient and 
highly respectable Shropshire family. His 
elder brother, Sir Richard Hill, for several 
sessions sat in the House of Commons as 
member for the county: he was a man of 
distinguished piety, benevolence, and ec- 
centricity, and was the author of a tract, 
entitled “ Pietas Oxoniensis,” in defence of 
the young men who were expelled from the 
University of Oxford, in 1766, for praying 
and expounding the Scriptures. This has 
given rise to the erroneous notion that Mr. 
Rowland Hill was one of the number. The 
present Lord Hill, Commander-in-Chief of 
his Majesty’s Forces, is nephew to the 
venerable personage who is the subject of 
this brief memorial. 

Mr. Hill was educated at Eton College, 
whence he was removed to St. John’s 
College, Cambridge, where he took the 
degree of M.A. with some éclat. Before 
he was of age to take orders, he occasion- 
ally preached at the Tabernacle, and at the 
Tottenham-court-road Chapel, which threw 
some impediment in the way of his receiv- 
ing ordination. The Bishop of Bath and 
Wells at length was induced to admit him 
to deacon’s orders, which was the highest 
step he was permitted to attain in the 
hierarchy. Mr. Hill was, however, always 
tenacious of his clerical character, regarding 
himself as an episcopal clergyman. , One of 
the first public occasions upon which he 
distinguished himself was in delivering a 
funeral oration on the death of Mr. Toplady, 
who had forbidden a funeral sermon to be 
preached on the occasion, and who, more- 
over, had expressed his disapprobation of 
some of Mr. Hill’s uncanonical proceedings, 
although his young friend stood high in his 
esteem. In 1783, Mr. Hill laid the first 
stone of Surrey Chapel, which was opened 
in 1784; but although he was usually con- 
sidered as the pastor, preaching there 
constantly during the winter, the chapel 
was not licensed as under his pastoral care. 
He generally spent a considerable portion 
of the summer in visiting various parts of 
the United Kingdom, preaching in placus 
of worship of almost every denomination 
which would admit of his services, and 
occasionally to large assemblies in the open 
air. The remainder of the summer he 
usually passed at Wotton-under-Edge, 
Gloucestershire, where he had a house and 
achapel. About the time that he opened 
Surry Chapel, he married Miss Mary Tud- 
way, sister of Clement Tudway, Esq., M.P. 
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for Wells, by whom he had no issue. Mrs. 
Hill died a few years ago. 

Few ministers of the Gospel have had to 
bear the scornful brunt of opposition—to 
contend against religious animosity—and to 
bear on through good report and evil report, 
through so long and active a career, as Mr. 
Hill. Few have challenged the encounter 
so boldly, or sustained it so single-handed. 
The independent and ambiguous ecclesias- 
tical position which he assumed, as theo- 
retically a Churchman and practically a 
Dissenter,—a Dissenter within the Church, 
a Churchman among Dissenters,—neces- 
sarily involved him, especially in the earlier 
part of his career, in continual polemic 
skirmishing. His very catholicism some- 
times put on an aggressive form; for of 
nothing was he so intolerant as of sectari- 
anism. But while he thus made himself 
many opponents, his blameless character 
precluded his having any personal enemies. 
The sarcastic or censorious polemic was 
forgotten in the warm-hearted philanthro- 
pist, the indefatigable evangelist, and con- 
sistent saint. It is quite true, that Mr. Hill 
both said and did things, occasonally, which 
few other men could have said with good 
effect, or done without imprudence. But 
the unimpeachable integrity and purity of 
his intentions, the sanctity of his life, the 
charm of his manners, the dignity of true 
breeding which rescued from vulgarity his 
most familiar phrases and his most eccen- 
tric actions, conspired to secure for him, 
through life, the affectionate veneration 
of all who enjoyed the privilege of his 
acquaintance, or understood his character. 
In Mr. Hill, no ordinary degree of natural 
shrewdness was combined with an unsus- 
pecting and guileless mind. This some- 
times laid him open to imposition. Deep 
and accurate as was his acquaintance with 
human nature, he was not always quick- 
sighted in reading its appearances in the 
individual. He understood the heart better 
than the moral physiognomy of character: 
and thus his shrewdness did not preserve 
him altogether from forming mistaken 
estimates. His generous benevolence was 
a distinguishing trait of his character; and 
he seemed to have the power of inspiring 
his flock with a similar spirit. On two 
occasions on which collections were made 
in the churches and chapels throughout the 
kingflom, (the Patriotic Fund at Lloyd’s, 
and the subscription for the relief of the 
German sufferers,) the collections at Surrey 
Chapel are recorded to have been the 
largest raised at any one place. The sum 
annually raised for charitable and religious 
institutions at Surrey Chapel, has been 
from 1,500/. to 2,000/. As a preacher, 
Mr. Hill was extremely unequal, as well 
as systematically unmethodical; generally 
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rambling, but pithy, often throwing out the 
most striking remarks, and sometimes inter- 
spersing touches of genuine pathos, amid 
much that bordered upon the ludicrous, 
But even in his most grotesque sallies, 
there was a redeeming simplicity of purpose 
and seriousness of intention. You felt that 
the preacher did not mean to trifle; that 
there was no attempt at display, no unhal- 
lowed familiarity in his feelings, or want of 
reverence to sacred things. In his more 
private expository exercises, he was gener- 
ally grave and edifying, with few inequali- 
ties, and often highly impressive. In the 
devotional part of the service, he was 
uniformly chaste, solemn, and fervent. Of 
late years, the majesty of venerable age 
that invested his appearance added not a 
little to the impressive effect of his instruc- 
tions. We shall never forget his rising to 
rebuke the tempestuous discord of the 
Bible Socicty Anniversary, held in Exeter 
Hall, in May, 1831. The keen yet mild 
reproof came from his lips with almost the 
force of prophetic authority ; and the strong 
good sense of the few sentences he uttered, 
went directly home to the minds of the 
auditory. His physical powers had long 
been in a declining state, but his intellectu- 
al energies remained almost unimpaired to 
the end of his existence. 

Among the publications of Mr. Rowland 
Hill are the following :—“Imposture De- 
tected, and the dead Vindicated,” 8vo. 
1777.—* Sermon on the Death of the Rey. 
J. Rouquet, of Bristol,” 8vo. 1778.—* An- 
swer to J. Wesley’s Remarks upon the 
Defence of the Character of Whitfield and 
others,” 8vo. 1778.—“ Sermon preached on 
occasion of Laying the First Stone of the 
Chapel in the Surrey-road,” 1783.—* Aph- 
oristic Observations proposed to the con- 
sideration of the public, respecting the 
Propriety of admitting Theatrical Amuse- 
ments into Country Manufacturing Towns,” 
8vo., 1790.—* Expostulatory Letter to W. 
D. Tattersal, A. M.,” in which the bad 
tendency of stage amusements is seriously 
considered, 8vo., 1796.—* Journal of a Tour 
through the North of England and parts of 
Scotland, with Remarks on the Present 
State of the Church of Scotland,” 8vo., 
1799.—-* Extract from a Journal of a 
Second Tour from London through the 
Highlands of Scotland, and the North-west- 
ern parts of England,” 8vo., 1800.—*A Plea 
for Union, and a Free Propagation of the 
Gespel, being an Answer to Dr. Jameson’s 
Remarks on the Author’s Tour,” 8vo., 1800. 
—* Village Dialogues,” 2 vols., 1800.— 
“ Apology for Sunday,” 8vo., 1801.—* Cow- 
pock Inoculation Vindicated,” 12mo., 1806. 
—*A Warning to Christian Professors,” 
12mo., 1806.—“ Investigation of the Nature 
and Effects of Parochial Assessments being 
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charged on Places of Religious Worship,” 
1811.—* Letter on Roman Catholic Eman- 
cipation,” 1813. 





Rev. Epmunp Cartwricut. M.A., 
F.A.S.—On the 18th March, at Littleharnp- 
ton, in Sussex, of a lingering illness, the 
Rev. Edmund Cartwright, M.A., F.AS., 
Rector of Earnley, Vicar of Leominster, 
and Prebendary of Ferring, in the same 
county. By his amiable manners he was 
endeared to all who knew him, but his pa- 
rishioners in particular will long retain a 
grateful recollection of his pastoral care and 
attention. His addresses from the pulpit 
were equally admired for the soundness of 
the doctrines they contained as for the per- 
suasive and impressive manner in which 
they were delivered, and they were contin- 
ued long after the effort became extremely 
detrimental to his declining health. A few 
weeks before his death, Mr. Cartwright 
officiated in the pulpit on the same day, both 
at Littlehampton, and Leominster, and ad- 
ministered the sacrament to a large num- 
ber of communicants. His wasted appear- 
ance, combining with the earnestness and 
energy of his discourse, made on this occa- 
sion a deep impression on the minds of his 
affectionate auditory, who listened in al- 
most breathless anxiety to catch the last 
thrilling accents of that melodious voice 
which was so soon to be for ever silent. 
Mr. Cartwright was the author of a “His- 
tory of the Rape of Bramber,” which is 
highly esteemed for the correct and exten- 
sive information it affords; and was also a 
contributor to the “Gentleman’s Maga- 
zine,” and other antiquarian publications. 
He was the only son of the Rev. Dr. 
Cartwright, well known on account of his 
scientific and literary attainments (especial- 
ly as the inventor of the power-loom); and 
was also nephew to the late venerable and 
excellent Major Cartwright. Mr. Cart- 
wright has left a widow and three sons ; the 
eldest of whom is adjutant of the 23rd 
regiment of native infantry in Bombay ; the 
second a midshipman on board his Majesty’s 
ship the Rattlesnake, Captain Graham; and 
the third, intended for the navy, is at Dr. 
Burney’s nava! academy at Gosport. 
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Extracts from the Information received by his 
Majesty’s Commissioners as to the administra- 
tion and Operation of the Poor-Laws. Pub- 
lished by Authority. 8vo. 

Tue operation of the Poor-laws, be it for 
evil or good, is in their administration: that 
the miseries which this has created, amount- 
ing almost to the demoralization and ruin of 





the people, require the prompt and effectual 
interference of Parliament, these extracts 
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fully demonstrate. The Commissioners 
assure his Majesty’s Principal Secretary of 
State for the Home Department, that the 
modes in which the Poor-laws are admin- 
istered, the motives to their mal-administra- 
tion, and the results of each form of mal- 
administration, are so numerous and so di- 
versified, that a complete statement of them, 
even without comment, would fill a much 
larger volume than that which they now 
present to his lordship. The details in con- 
firmation of this statement are fearful; the 
baneful effects of the system, as it is now 
carried on, not in the agricultural districts 
merely, but through the whole country, are 
steadily and rapidly progressive. What is 
to bedone? Either the Poor-laws will de- 
stroy the country, or the country must anni- 
hilate their mal-administration. Half meas- 
ures will notavail. The axe must be laid 
to the root of the tree. Out-door pauper- 
ismmustcease. Employment must be found 
for all that can work, and that employment 
must be sustained by adequate wages; and 
parish relief afferded only to the aged, the 
infirm, and the destitute, who cannot help 
themselves. What other changes are im- 
plied before the working poor can be brought 
to this condition of independence, we are 
not prepared to discuss; but one thing is 
certain, the Poor-laws cannot continue as 
they are; and our charitable institutions 
must not operate as premiums on idleness 
and profligacy.—Mr. Chadwick’s evidence 
is of remarkable value. 


History of Moral Science. Robert 
Blakey, author of an Essay on a oa Good 
and Evil. 2 vols. 8vo. 


This work professes to give to the gen- 
eral reader, and the student of moral philos- 
ophy, a condensed and correct outline of the 
leading theories of moral duty, which are 
either in common circulation in our semina- 
ries of learning, or are referred to in the 
writings of our most popular theoretic mor- 
alists. A short biographical notice accom- 
panies the analysis of each system, which, 
for the most part, are taken from Aikin’s 
General Biography, the Edinburgh and 
London Encyclopedias, and other similar 
sources, 

The author refers all the systems he has 
examined to six distinct heads—Ist. The 
eternal and immutable nature of all moral 
distinctions; 2nd. That utility, public or 
private, is the foundation of moral obligation ; 
3d. That all morality is founded upon the 
will of God; 4th, That a moral sense, 
feeling, or emotion, is the ground of virtue ; 
5th. That it is by supposing ourselves in 
the situation of others, or by a species of 
sympathetic mechanism, that we derive our 
notions of good and evil; and 6th, The 
doctrine of vibrations and the association of 
ideas. Those whose doctrine is mainly 
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founded upon the first principle—that of 
the eternal and immutable nature of all 
moral disiinctions—are Dr. Cudworth and 
Mr. Locke ; Bishop Cumberland, who adopts 
however, the principle with more qualifica- 
tions than several others; Mr. Wollaston, 
by his fitness of things; and Dr. Clarke, by 
the truth of things; Dr. Price, Mr. Gisborne, 
and Dr. Dewar. 

Those writers who ground their theories 
upon the doctrine of utality, or, as it is term- 
ed, the selfish system, are rather numerous. 
Mr. Hobbes is the first on the list; Mr. 
Hume and Mandeville are of the same 
school: Pope and Bolingbroke, that is if 
the former understood his master, take the 
universal weal as the standard of morals. 
Paley, Godwin, and Bentham advocate the 
same principle. Archbishop King stands 
alone in maintaining that the will of God is 
the sole foundation of virtue,—if we except 
Ly. Paley, who has coupled this principle 
with the system of expediency. Those 
who are advocates for a moral sense are 
Shaftesbury, Bishop Butler, Dr. Hutcheson, 
Lord Kames, Professor Stewart, and Dr. 
Thomas Brown; Dr. Cogan’s theory seems 
grounded on the same views. Dr. Adam 
Smith’s Theory of Moral Sentiments is the 
only one which is grounded solely on the 
principle of sympathy. Dr. Priestley and 
Dr. Hartley are the only two writers who 
maintain that the association of ideas is the 
ground of good and evil. Mr. Blakey ob- 
serves, “That there are none of these dif- 
ferent systems that are not, in some degree, 
founded on truth; but the great imperfec- 
tion which runs through them all is, that 
they attempt to generalize too much. We 
cannot resolve all the moral feelings and 
habits of our nature into one general prin- 
ciple.” And he adds, “I readily confess, 
however, that as a mere theory, I am inclined 
to approve of Archbishop King’s in prefer- 
ence to any other.” Perhaps were we to 
pursue the subject, we should arrive at the 
same conclusion. In our apprehension, re- 
lation is the great basis of morality ; and as 
it is only by a divine revelation that we can 
come to a knowledge of this, in all its bear- 
ings, as we are connected with the Diety 
and each other, and with the present and a 
future state, we must decide upon the nature 
and obligation of virtue according to the 
revealed dictates of Heaven. Hence arises 
the necessity that the will of God should be 
made known to us; and when this is ascer- 
tained, the reasonableness of implicit obe- 
dience to whatever it requires. 

The work is executed with considerable 
ability, and will be read by all who desire to 
obtain an acquaintance with the elements of 
moral science, and withthe sources whence 
a more extended knowledge of the subject 
may be derived, with great advantage. 
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A Treatise on the Physiology and Diseases 
of the Eye ; containing a new mode of curing 
Cataract without an Operation ; Experiments 
and Observations on Vision ; also on the In- 
flection, Reflection, and Colours of Light; 
together with Remarks on the Preservation of 
Sight, and on Spectacles, Reading-glasses, 
§c. By John Harrison Curtis, Esq. Oculist; 
and Aurist in Ordinary to his Majesty, §:c. dc. 
§c. 8vo. 

Berore we proceed to give an acconnt of 
this work, it may not be uninteresting or 
misplaced to state a few particulars relative 
to the author. Mr. Curtis, a gentleman 
whose name as an aurist has for many years 
stood among the foremost in this country, 
is descended from a family in which skill in 
the healing art, and the sciences connected 
with it, seems to be hereditary. Mr. Wil- 
liam Curtis, the celebrated botanist, who 
instituted the herbarising at Apothecaries’ 
Hall, and was the author of the “ Botanical 
Magazine,” the “Flora Londinensis,” &c, 
was his uncle; John Curtis, his grandfather, 
a member of the S-ciety of Friends, wasa 
surgeon of no inconsiderable repute, at 
Alton, in Hampshire; and his father was 
long eminent as a physician. Having en- 
joyed the benefit of early instruction under 
the latter, in due time Mr. Curtis came to 
London, and diligently attended the lectures 
of the most celebrated professors in the 
metropolis; and, after obtaining his qualifi- 
cations from the Royal College of Surgeons, 
he was appointed one of the medical officers 
to the Royal Naval Hospital at Haslar, 
where he served nearly six years. His 
conduct here appears to have given the 
greatest satisfaction to the various authori- 
ties; and, in consequence, he was promoted 
to the rank ofa principal medical officer to 
the depdt of prisoners of war at Forton, in 
which there were nearly 5000 men. While 
at Haslar, he had also the good fortune to 
be introduced to his present most gracious 
Majesty, then Duke of Clarence, on the 
occasion of his inspecting that establishment, 
and to obtain a warm expression of his com- 
mendation of his zeal and ability. At the 
close of the war Mr. Curtis returned to Lon- 
don, well versed, not only in the theoretical 
details of his profession, but having had the 
most ample opportunities of secing disease, 
and, as we have shown above, having, by 
the testimony of the most competent persons, 
zealously profited by his advantages. About 
the year 1816, he began to make the dis- 
eases of the ear his most particular “= 
and seeing the numbers of the poor who 
were afflicted with such maladies, he suc- 
cessfully devoted all his energies to the 
formation of the Royal Dispensary for Dis- 
eases of the Ear. In this good work he 
was assisted by many of the brightest orna- 
ments of rank, wealth, genius, science, and 
philanthropy ; and the institution may now 
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be said to stand upon a secure and lasting 
basis, being supported by their Majesties 
the King and Queen, by several other mem- 
bers of the Royal Family, and by the most 
distinguished nobility and gentry: a glance 
over the list of patrons will fully bear us out 
as to the truth of what we here assert. 
But Mr. Curtis’s enterprising mind was not 
yet satisfied; and having, in his extensive 
practice in all the various affections of the 
ear, had continual occasion to notice the 
intimate connexion existing between the 
eye and ear, and having been convinced of 
this fact by the circumstance of having, in 
many cases, cured amaurosis, dimness of 
sight, &c., by remedies intended only for 
aural complaints, he has Ween induced to 
give the subject that full and deliberate 
consideration which its importanee deserves ; 
one of the first consequences of which is 
the present Treatise,in which he explains 
his motives, views, and expectations, besides 
giving us a capital, yet popular, account of 
the principal diseases of the eye, illustrated 
by some valuable cases confirmatory of the 
success of his plan of treatment. But we 
must now lay before our readers some ac- 
count of this work. 

After an instructive Introduction, Mr. 
Curtis enters on his subject, and divides his 
work into six chapters ; in the first of which 
he treats of the physiology, or structure and 
uses of the different parts of the eye ; and 
ends it with a description of the organ in 
quadrupeds, birds, fishes, and insects: this 
latter portion is very interesting, and will 
well repay an attentive perusal. Indeed, it 
seems to be the aim of Mr. Curtis to amuse 
while he instructs; and instead of. following 
the plan ofsome writers, who think that sci- 
entific knowledge ought to be conveyed only 
ina dry and unattractive form, he strews 
around his path the lighter flowers of lite- 
rature, and does not disdain to enliven his 
subject with classical story and historical 
allusion. The second chapter is on the ex- 
terna] diseases of the eye ; and the third on 
those thatare internal. Under the first class 
are ophthalmia, epiphora, ulceration, specks 
and opacities of ‘the cornea, pterygium, 
staphylama, and iritis; and under the latter, 
cataract, cancer, and amaurosis. Of catar- 
act, Mr. Curtis says,— 

“Tt is necessary thoroughly to examine the eye, 
and to be satisfied that the disease is actually cat- 
aract, as it is often a matter of considerable dif- 
ficulty to determine whether the cataract be spu- 
rious or not. In all cases of incipient cataract, 
I should recommend, occasionally, a moderate ab- 
stracticn of blood from behind the ears, and 
the application of a small blister to the na 
of the neck, or behind the ears, which should 
be kept open some weeks. After the chron- 
ic inflammation is subdued, the cataract is to be 
touched every morning with a solution of the 
potassa cum calce, beginning witha weak solu- 
tion, and increasing it gradually. In the incip- 
~~ of cataract I am convinced much good 
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may be done, and a cure effected ; but when the 
disease is become confirmed, and the patient is old 
and feeble, there is little to be expected, and an 
operation had always better be avoided.” 

It does appear to us that this plan of treat- 
ment is so judicious, and at the same time so 
simple, that it must recommend itself to the 
judgment of all who read it. The remarks 
on amaurosis, and the prescriptions for it, are 
equally deserving of praise, and show that 
the object of Mr. Curtis is to cure at the 
least possible amount of pain and incon- 
venience, and not, as we regret to say is the 
case with but too many oculists of the pres- 
ent day, to advise operations where, if they 
knew anything of the organ they profess to 
treat, they must be aware that there is not 
much chance of success. 

A chapter on Light comes next ; append- 
ed to which are selections from a series of 
experiments and observations on the Inflec- 
tion, Reflection, and Colours of Light, by 
Lord Brougham, when only sixteen years 
of age. We are sure we need add nothing 
more than this bare statement to induce our 
readers to peruse them with avidity. 

The sixth chapter is on the Preservation 
of Sight, and on Spectacles. It contains 
advice of paramount importance to all 
who wish to preserve their sight unimpared 
to old age, and is agreeably diversified by 
various matters: for instance, we are told 
that “ his late Majesty, George IV. was al- 
ways particularly careful of hiseyes; and it 
is by no means improbable that the afflic- 
tive blindness of his revered father, during 
several of the closing years of his life, was 
often present to his mind, and was the main 
cause of his care in thisrespect. The spec- 
tacles he used for viewing distant objects 
were No. 6; for nearer objects, No. 2; but 
it is very singular, that for reading he wore 
only preservers of 36 inches focus.” The 
chapter is also enriched by some valuable 
notes from SirDavid Brewster, Dr. Smith’s 
work on Optics, Dr. Young, &c., to which 
we can only refer our readers. 

A few miscellaneous remarks, selected 
from various portions of the work, shall close 
our notice. 

The following curious physiological fact, 
as regards the eye of the opossum, is new 
tous:—“The size of the crystalline lens 
varies in proportion to that of the vitreous 
humour, and sometimes very considerably, 
My friend Dr. Weatherhead,” adds Mr. 
Curtis, “ found the largest lens, in this point 
of view, in the eye of the opossum, one of 
which he presented to the Zoological Society, 
and which is now in their gardens.” 

The ensuing shows how anxious Mr. 
Curtis is to obtain information on all that 
concerns the structure of the eye and ear: 
—*“T was present at the dissection of an os- 
trich by Mr. Brookes, in the Gardens of the 
Zoological Society; and was afterwards 
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favoured with a more particular examina- 
tion of the eye and ear of this gigantic bird, 
called by the Arabs the ship of the desert.” 

After giving, in the Introduction, a mas- 
terly coup d’ei over the structure of the 
human body, we have these striking re- 
marks : 

« But wonderful as all this is, and much as our 
astonishment is excited by the nice adaptation of 
means to their various ends, yet another principle 
remains to be noticed more wonderful than these 
—I mean the soul—the immortal y@x+—about 
the seat of which much has been written, hither- 
to unsuccessfully, and which some have supposed 
to bein the pineal gland, others in the corpus 
callosum, others in the cerebrum, and some in 
the cerebellum. Yet much as this purely specula- 
tive question has engaged attention, it is strange 
that so few endeavours have been made to answer 
the practically-important query of— Where is 
the principle seat of disease?’ Instead of dis- 
cussing what we can know nothing about, would 
it not be wiser and better to seek to solve this 
great problem? If it be in any one part more 
than another, I should be inclined to think that 
part isthe semilunar ganglion and solar plexus, 
situated near the stomach, and connected with 
the great sympathetic nerve, which exercises such 
a leading influence on all the organs of the body, 
and more particularly on those of the eye and ear.” 

The importance of an accurate acquaint- 
ance with the functions of these ganglia has 
induced Mr. Curtis to spare no pains to ac- 
complish this object; he has accordingly, 
he tells us, recertly had an opportunity of 
carefully examining them, when he divid- 
ed with a scalpel the semilunar ganglion 
and solar and celiac plexuses, in the dis- 
secting-room of the King’s College, in the 
presence of the demonstrator of anatomy, 
Mr. Partridge, of which he gives a full and 
particular account. 

Mr. Curtis’s object in publishing this work, 
is “ to prove that in diseases of the eye the 
best results may be expected from mild 
means, if employed in time; and to show 
that a very large portion of the operations 
now performed on this organ are not only un- 
necessary, but are in fact injurious, and de- 
structive of the end for which they are under- 
gone. Indeed, Professor Thomson of Edin- 
burgh, and the late Mr. Abernethy, have 
both affirmed that the triumph of surgery is to 
cure without an operation.” 

Of the cases we have said nothing; they 
are plain, straightforward statements of facts, 
without any wordy adornments, and con- 
vince us that the aim of the author in them 
has been res, non verb. We may add, that 
they bear out the statements made in the 
Pathology in a manner the most com- 
plete. We cordially recommend the work 
to all classes troubJed with affections of the 
eyes; but to our own craft it addresses it- 
self with particular emphasis, as well as to 
barristers, clergymen, and indeed to all whose 
employments are literary. The value of 
the hints and cautions in the chapter on pre- 
serving the sight, &c. isso very great, that 
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they should be engraven on the 
hands of all such individuals. 


palms of the 


John Milton, his Life and Times ; Religious 
and Political Opinions ; with an Appendiz 
containing animadversions upon Dr. Johnson's 
“ Life of Milton,” &c. Sc. By Joseph Ipi- 
mey, author of the “ History of the English 
Baptists,” Sc. &e. Fe. 8vo. 

Joun Mitton and Joseru Ivimey!—The 
historian of the English Baptists, and the 
author of the “ Paradise Lost!” The great- 
est and the meanest names in our literature 
thus strangely associated was a problem 
which at first startled us, but we soon solved 
it, when we remembered that inferior minds 
frequently mistake arrogance for ambition, 
and that “ fools rush in where angels fear to 
tread.” What could persuade the coarse, 
unclassical, bigoted Baptist, who stamped 
infamy upon himself by a vain endeavour 
to sully and obscure the glory of the great 
liberal of his party,—the illustrious Robert 
Hall,—what could induce this man to un- 
dertake the life of Milton ; a task so entirely 
beyond his sphere, and for which he does 
not possess a single qualification? Two 
reasons, besides his overweening and lu- 
dicrous vanity, will account for this amazing 
presumption: it afforded him an opportunit 
of wounding the feelings of the Englis 
Catholics of the nineteenth contury, by iden- 
tifying them with popery as it existed in 
this country soon after the dawn of the 
Reformation, and which Milton so power- 
fully assailed; that his leading motive was, 
doubtless, the notion that he could add 
something to the glory of his sect by con- 
necting the name of Milton with their 
distinguishing tenet—-that of adult, in 
opposition to infant baptism. This he might 
have done in the Baptist Magazine, or in 
some single page of some forthcoming 
Homily, without attempting his life. Ifa 
jury could be summoned to decide on this 
remarkable case, they might, perhaps, bring 
in a verdict of “insanity ;’ we are sure it 
would not be “justifiable homicide.” 

Mr. Ivimey begins his preface with an 
assertion which he must know is not borne 
out by facts. “The former biographers of 
Milton,” he tells us, “have exhibited him 
principally in his character as a poet, but 
have obscured his features as a patriot, a 
Protestant, and Non-Conformist.” Is this 
to be endured, when Dr. Symmons’s book is 
probably in every library in the empire? 
How dare Mr. Ivimey affirm that the char- 
acter of Milton is not fully and universally 
portrayed in the liberal and enlightened 
pages of this beautiful piece of elegant and 
attractive biography! Was ne likely to ob- 
scure the lustre of the Patriot or the Protes- 
tant, who thus describes himself in his pre- 
face—“I glory, as I profess myself to be @ 
wuic, to be of the school of Somers and of 
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Locke, to arrange myself in the same politi- 
cal class with those enlightened and virtu- 
ous statesmen who framed the Biri oF 
Ricnts and the Act oF SETTLEMENT ; and 
who, presenting a crown which they had 
wrested from a pernicious bigot and his fam- 
ily, to the House or Hanover, gave that 
most honourable and legitimate of titles, the 
Free CuoicEe oF THE PEOPLE, to the Sov- 
ereign who now wields the imperial sceptre 
of Britain.” 

Mr. Ivimey also blunders in the first page, 
and mistakes from ignorance in the very 
next paragraph to that in which he misrep- 
resents from prejudice. He uttributes the 
translation of Milton’s “Treatise of Chris- 
tian Doctrine” to the present Bishop of 
Chester ; he ought to have known that it was 
translated and published by his brother, the 
Bishop of Winchester, when he was Deputy 
Clerk of the Closet, and Librarian to the 
King. When the size and price of Dr. 
Symmons’s work are considered, what are 
we to think of Mr. Ivimey when he declares 
“that the Lives of Milton have usually been 
59 large and expensive, that they have been 
placed out of the reach of the generality of 
readers ?” and is it likely that his coarse, vul- 
gar, ungrammatical, and sectarian perform- 
ance, nearly as large as Symmons’s volume, 
and not much less in price, will supersede 
this admirable specimen of good writing, 
just criticism, and liberal and manly think- 
ing? We cannot, therefore, flatter his 
“hopes that a small volume, comprising 
everything of importance respecting this 
noble-minded and gigantic man, will not be 
unacceptable nor unprofitable to the bulk of 
his countrymen.” We want no, Protestant 
Dissenting life of Milton. If Robert Hall 
had undertaken to give to the world Milton’s 
Life and Times, would he have dreamed of 
such a thing as binding him toasect? Hall 
was, perhaps, the only Non-conformist of 
modern times that could have done justice to 
suchatheme. He could 

“* Soar aloft where Milton sits ;” 


while poor Joseph Ivimey never waddled 
beyond the precincts of a barn-door in his 
life. We imagine that educated, high- 
minded, and liberal Protestant Dissenters 
will feel themselves under very slender ob- 
ligations to this their good Baptist brother 
for meddling with things too high for him. 


Lives of Eminent Missionaries. By John 
Carne, Esq. Vol. II. 12mo. Select Libra- 
ry. Vol. VIII. 

We noticed the former volume of this 
work, and commended it in terms which, we 
believe, it justly merits. The present is, in 
all respects, equal to it. The Memoir of 
David Brainerd is a masterpiece of biogra- 
phy. Mr. Carne has a true perception of 
moral as wellas of scenic beauty; and his 
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descriptions are frequently touched with 
sublimity and pathos. 


The Life of Archbishop Cranmer. By 
Charles Webb Le Bas, M.A. Vol. I. 12mo. 
Theological Library. Vol. IV. 

We notice this first volume of the “Life 
of Archbishop Cranmer,” chiefly for the 
purpose of announcing that such a work is 
in progress; and that it is our intention to 
enter much more at large into the contents 
of the entire work when we receive the sec- 
ond volume. We nowonly remark, in pass- 
ing, that Mr. Le Bas writes under a very 
natural bias: he is something of a high- 
churchman ; and is enamoured of his sub- 
ject, not so much on account of its intrinsic 
excellence, as from its connexion with the 
hierarchy, of which he is a great admirer 
and strenuous defender. “The master- 
builder of the Protestant church of Eng- 
land,” in our view, was not the best archi- 
tect in the world. He was too full of the 
old model to give us the plain and simple 
structure of a complete and thorough refor- 
mation. He was first a persecutor; and 
therefore cannot be truly considered as a 
martyr. ‘Those who use the sword, some- 
times perish by the sword. Cranmer and 
Calvin were good men ; but as they profess- 
ed to understand the Gospel, and to teach it 
to mankind, they ought to have displayed 
its spirit. We will never extenuate the 
guilt of persecution, nor listen with patience 
to apologies offered in behalf of intolerance, 
whether the offender be Thomas a Becket, 
Thomas Cranmer, or the Rev. Charles 
Webb Le Bas, or any other Reverend or 
Right Reverend that may choose to sit in 
judgment upon the conscience of his broth- 
er. Protestantism implies the right of 
every man to think for himself in matters of 
religion; Popery denies this right; it as- 
sumes infallibility, and persecution is the 
natural and necessary consequence. The 
Protestant cannot persecute, without brand- 
ing both himself and his system with the 
grossest inconsistency. 


Tours in My all India, and in Parts of the 

a fountains. By Major Archer. 2 

ous. 

Major Archer, during his residenee in In- 
dia, acted as Aid-de-Camp to Lord Comber- 
mere, and had, therefore, peculiar opportu- 
nities of making himself acquainted with 
many scenes and persons of which travel- 
lers, under less favourable circumstances, 
must have continued ignorant. The jealousy 
of the native Princes is well known ; but their 
tents were uncovered at the approach of a 
British magnate and his train. Major 
Archer has turned his advantages to good 
account. His work contains much that is 
both useful and interesting: it is written in 





a plain and simple style, with more attention 
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to fact than to ornament. The more valua- 
ble portions are those which relate to the 
visits of the Commander-in-Chief to the 
courts of the native Princes; the ceremonies 
observed, the amusements prepared, and 
the character and habits of the various groups 
in attendance. 


The Testimony of Nature and Revelation to 
the Being, Perfections, and Government of 
God. By the Rev. Henry Fergus, Dunferm- 
line. 12mo. 

A very seasonable and valuable work. 
Its philosophy is unimpeachable, and its 
theology pure and elevated. The sceptic, 
whether he derives his sophisms from nature 
or revelation, is here answered, The author 
assumes the principle that man is a rational, 
immortal, and accountable being, in a course 
of education for a higher stage of existence ; 
and he has undertaker to instruct him in all 
that it concerns him to know in his proba- 
tionary state. He, of course, attaches infin- 
ite importance to the revelation of His will 
with which the Almighty has favoured us in 
the Holy Scriptures. The Gospel, he tells 
us, is closely allied to natural religion; and 
its accordance with'the appearances of the 
world, and the constitution of the human 
mind, is a proof of their common origin. It 
brightens our prospects under the trials of 
life, and gives clearer and more comprehen- 
sive views of faith and duty than the volume 
of creation affords; yet, as there are many 
valuable works on evangelical truth in com- 
mon circulation, instead of enlarging on 
this part of the subject, Mr. Fergus has sat- 
isfied himself with giving a general view of 
the evidences of divine revelation; of its 
harmony with the intimations of nature ; and 
of the duties of piety and obedience to 
which it leads. We heartily concur with 
him in the hope that the serious considera- 
tion of the whole may, under the blessing 
of God, help to confirm the faith, comfort 
the heart, and encourage the pious exertions 
of those who love the truth and desire to 
obey it. In this volume, and in the gener- 
ality of treatises which reach us from the 
other side of the Tweed, we observe a com- 
mendable absence of sectarian antipathies 
and prejudices. These writers do not place 
their particular church above Christianity: 
in this their discretion is equal to their char- 
ity. 


Lives of the British Admirals, with an In- 
troductory View of the Naval History of 
England. By Robert Southey, LL.D., "Poet- 
Laureate. Vol. I. 12mo. Cabinet Cyclopedia, 

Vol. XL, 

Dr. Southey is unquestionably one of the 
most industrious men of this working gener- 
ation. He that has written so much, and who 
has so many readers among al] classes and 
all parties, must possess considerable talents 
and a large fund of general information. 
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Dr. Southey, with qualifications of a very 
superior order, is a man surfeited with pre}- 
udices—prejudices in politics, in religion, 
and in literature ; he has given to party what 
was meant for mankind. But he is, notwith- 
standing, a writer of great power, and is pe- 
culiarly gifted in making the worse appear 
the better cause. ‘The present undertaking 
exhibits his talents and acquirements in a 
favourable point of view ; and this introduc- 
tory volume discovers great patience of re- 
search, great facility in the use of his mate- 
rials, and a wonderfu] power of communi- 
cating his own impressions to the minds of 
his readers. He has raised a monument to 
the naval glory of his country in these 
pages, which is worthy of the biographer of 
Nelson, and which will place him high 
among the chronicles ofher fame. “Osi sic 
omnia !” 


Entomological Magazine. No. III. 


This is, to our taste, by far the best num- 
ber of this interesting periodical that has 
yet appeared. The exquisite letter by 
Rusticus, on the Hop-fly, will render it 
highly serviceable to the grower of that 
very precarious plant. Rusticus seems not 
only thoroughly to understand his subject, 
but has the happy knack of making it in- 
telligible to others. In our last notice we 
gave a long extract from this writer: we 
shall now select for quotation an article of 
a far different kind, yet no less excellent in 
its way—a Monody on the death of the 
celebrated French author, Latreille, who 
has been, during the last fifty years, contin- 
ually publishing works on natural history, all 
of which are held in the highest estimation. 
The verses are appropriate, and full of good 
poetry as well as good feeling. 


“A voice of sorrow floats upon the gale, 

"Tis Science weeps—she weeps for thee, Latreille! 
At length thy bright career is o’er, 
Thy honoured voice shall teach no more; 
And we, who doatingly have hung 
Upon the wisdom of thy tongue, 
All eager lest a single word 
Should chance to pass thy lips unheard, 
That, as a father’s to his child, 
Instruction poured in accents mild, 
Not only to bright science true, 
But advocating virtue too— 
Now drop upon thy hallowed bier 
The honest tribute of a tear. 


“Oh, Frenchman! dost thou wonder ? wouldst thou 
know 

Whence comes this lay, and whose this strain of 
woe ? 


And deem’st thou that no honest hand 
Can hold the pen in foreign land, 

And thus with grief unfeign’d bewail 
Thy own, thy loved, thy lost Latreille, 
Nor seek to hide his sterling worth, 
Because thy country gave him birth 7— 
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Oh! learn that our impartial eye 

Finds merit under any sky ; 

Our pearls of knowledge have been strung 
From every land, in every tongue ; 

And shall we ill for good return, 

Nor let the palm where won be worn ? 
No! when our Fire-fly spreads her wings, 
An equal light on all she flings; 

A guardian banner is unfurled 

For merit over all the world! 


“And, Britain, as thou readest, put to rest 

All envious feeling, if such haunt thy breast. 
The mighty has resign’d his trust, 
The teacher mingles with the dust ; 
And surely we shall seek in vain 
To find on earth his like again. 
O, let not then thy niggard frown 
Attempt to dim his radiant crown ; 
But keep his matchless worth in view, 
And honour give where honour’s due; 
Boughs of the weeping-willow bear— 
Wreaths of the gloomy cypress wear; 
And with us pay thy tribute here— 
One heartfelt sigh, one parting tear.” 


The Political Text Book. 


The Political Text Book comprises a view 
of the origin and objects of government, 
and an examination of the principal political 
and social institutions of England. This 
volume is recommended to all by its con- 
venient size (for a great book is a great 
evil); to the many by its extraordinary 
cheapness; to the few by the judgment, 
care, and good taste by which it is pervaded. 
We find that the titles of its principal 
divisions are those “of society and govern- 
ment;” of “political rights, duties, and 
restraints ;” of “the source, creation, and 
distribution of wealth;” of “property; and 
of political and religious distinctions.” 
Under these several heads are arranged 
some most judiciously selected extracts 
from the writings of Swift, Smith, Rousseau, 
Price, Paley, Paine, -Montesquieu, Milton, 
Mandeville, -—Locke, Junius, Hume, Hel- 
vetius, Hodgskin, Godwin, Franklin, Cooper, 
Burke, Bolingbroke, Blackstone, Bacon, and 
Bentham. It is almost to be regretted, 
though certainly an error on the right side, 
that we should have so little from the 
compiler himself; for the little of his own 
composition with which we are favoured 
creates no small desire for more ; marked as 
it uniformly is by a spirit of humane and en- 
larged philosophy, and by a style possessing 
all the properties of harmony, perspicuity, 
and force. Of this excellent little volume 
it may, with perfect truth, be said, that there 
is no one important subject of politics, 
political economy, the principles of morals 
and legislation, or anything which could 
bear upon social institutions or public hap- 
piness, in which the reader may not have 
the reasonings and opinions of men the 





wisest, the ablest, and the most benevolent, 
that ever adorned or enlightened the human 
race. This publication is, at the present 
moment, most opportune; for the great 
st-uggle between the dominant few and the 
oppressed many has commenced in right 
earnest; and the period of its duration, as 
well as the success of its final issue, are 
wholly dependent upon the kind and extent 
of popular knowledge. 


Sermons preached in the Church of the Holy 
Trinity, Upper Chelsea. By the Rev. Wil- 
liam Edelman, A.B., late Curate of that Par- 
ish. 12mo. 

All that we can say of the late Chelsea 
curate is that in our opinion, few rectors 
preach so well; and that we wish all the 
parishes in the empire were supplied with 
curates such as Mr. Edelman. The ser- 
mons are plain without being coarse ; their 
whole tendency seems to be to enkindle 
and to keep alive a spirit of rational devo- 
tion, as the great incentive of Christian 
virtue. Mr. Bradley’s sermons are, we 
understand, in great demand among the 
orthodox clergy. Mr. Edelman’s, we think, 
are quite equal to them, both as to senti- 
ment and composition, and we cordially 
recommend them to the same class of rea- 
ders. 


The True Doctrine of the Latin Subjunctive 
Mood proved upon the Authority of the best 
Latin Classics. By the Rev. R. Bathurst 
Greenlaw, M. A. of Worcester College, Ox- 
ford. 8vo. 

At a time when the knowledge, or rather 
an intimate and deep acquaintance, of the 
classics, is confessedly so rarely to be met, 
it has given us no slight degree of pleasure 
to find a gentleman pursuing his study of 
the dead languages with so much classical 
ardour as to raise him to the arduous under- 
taking of extracting truth, where so many 
of our very first scholars had found the 
bottom of the well too deep for them to 
reach. Mr. Greenlaw, notwitstanding the 
wearying duties of a school,—notwithstand- 
ing the many disappointments, the constant 
anxiety, which we conclude no schoolmas- 
ters are exempted from,—has, convinced of 
the truth of the doctrine he propounds in 
the book before us, ardently seized every 
leisure moment in following it through all 
the windings of its recess; and the fruit of 
this honourable labour are the pages now 
before us. 

Dr. Crombie, Dr. Copleston, the present 
Bishop of Llandaff, and Dr. Parr, are 
among the number of our classics who have 
attempted to unravel the doctrine of the 
Latin subjunctive mood, and to lay down 
and explain rules for its right use and 
proper application; but all the results of 
their endeavours have, instead of simpli- 
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fying, tended to involve the use of the 
subjunctive mood in greater uncertainty 
and doubt. Each has proposed a number of 
rules, more or less, all having an infinity of 
exceptions: and in consequence of this ac- 
cumulation of rules and exceptions, the sub- 
junctive mood had become a second Tower 
of Babel, surrounded by builders all using 
different methods in its construction. The 
object of Mr. Greenlaw’s work is to prove 
“that the Latins were guided by some fixed 
and easy principle” in their use of the 
subjunctive mood—what that principle is— 
and that it is an universal test admitting of 
no single exception. 


The Private Life of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
considered as an Example to all his Disciples, 
and a Demonstration of his Mission. By 
Thomas Williams. 12mo. 

We are too much pleased with the con- 
tents of this volume to quarrel with its title, 
which does not give a just view of its pre- 
tensions. Mr, Williams has been long be- 
fore the public as a polemic and a theologi- 
an, a biblical critic, a translator of Solomon’s 
Song, and the editor of the Cottage Bible,— 
a work which is learned without ostentation 
—which sometimes condenses in a page the 
substance of a volume—which patiently un- 
ravels real difficulties and starts no imagin- 
ary ones—which the scholar can consult 
with advantage, and which the poor man 
cannot read without receiving instruction 
and comfort. The present volume is a beau- 
tiful narrative of the entire life of the found- 
er of Christianity. It distinguishes between 
the man Christ Jesus and the Divinity to 
which the human nature was united. In 
the one he is exhibited as an example; in 
the other as the Wonderful, the Counsellor, 
the Mighty God, who, by miracles of power, 
and by sustaining the suffering being of hu- 
manity, achieved the redemption of mankind. 
The practical tendency of the whole consti- 
tutes its chief excellence. We congratu- 
late the author on the continued vigour of 
his faculties. At the age of seventy-five a 
man does not want the compliments of a cir- 
cle he expects so soon to leave. But yet it 
may gratify him to know that, in the estim:- 
tion of his contemporaries, his last work is 
not a whit inferior to those which he produc- 
ed in the meridian of his life, and that it ap- 
pears to them the most appropriate close to 
his numerous and useful labours in the cause 
of virtue and happiness. ; 


The Tyrol. By the Author of “Spain” in 

1830. W vols. ’ Bes 

We have had frequent occasion to praise 
the works of Mr. Inglis. He is an agreea- 
able and enlightened traveller, and an hour 
spent in his company is always well spent. 
If the ground over which be has lately 
journeyed has been less fertile than Spain, he 
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has found, at least, enough to yield ample 
recompense for his labour. 


THE DRAMA. 


Tue Drama has been even more than usually 
barren during the past month. The influenza ap- 
pears to have threatened long before it came; 
and when it did come and actually closed the 
doors of our theatres—of all save one—it seemed 
more like a public relief than a public affliction ; 
so far, at least, as the large houses were concern- 
ed. Of novelty, at Drury Lane and Covent-Gar- 
den, there has been none. M. Laporte has wisely 
abstained from expenditure that produces nought ; 
and Captain Polhill was but little disposed to go 
out with a flash—to terminate his career in glory, 
He has given place to Mr. Bunn; and Mr. Bunn, 
as the new lesee, has not yet had time-to satisfy 
us as to whether he means to continue the old 
plan or to invent and follow a new. We shall 
wait with considerable anxiety to ascertain his 
decision upon this matter. If he can do no bet- 
ter than his predecessor has done, why then 


“ Farewell, a long farewell,” 


to all the greatness of old Drury, and to all hopes 
of its prosperity. 

The English Opera Company, at the Adelphi, 
is proceeding well, and we understand success- 
fully. Few men have higher claims upon public 
support than Mr. Arnold—no theatre a better 
right to anticipate patronage on the part of all 
who regard the drama. Mr. Morris, at the Hay- 
market, has contrived to secure a very efficient 
corps dramatique—eflicient we say, taking the 
present state of the “ profession’ into considera- 
tion; for perhaps, within the last half century, 
there has not been so lamentable a lack of talent 
—either original or acquired—wherewith to sup- 
port the acted drama. Our great lights have 
either gone out or gone off—Kean in the doctor's 
hands, Kemble in America, Young enjoying the 
otiwm, &c., and Macready—we know not where. 
It is, therefore, to Warde, and Vining, and Kean, 
junior, and a few more of the true melo-dramatic 
school, that Shakspeare is to be confided,—if he 
be fool-hardy enough to show his once honoured 
countenance upon the boards of either of the 
“big” houses. We look, with deep anxiety, to 
the coming of a time when matters will be other- 
wise—when genius may be fostered, encouraged, 
and qwuentel, as in the days when to write for 
and to act upon the stage were considered among 
the higher and more noble efforts of which the 
human mind is capable. Our notice of this month 
cannot embrace the new drama of Mr. Sheridan 
Knowles ; and we regret it. Although we do not 
class him with the Beaumonts and Fletchers and 
Massingers, the persons of the*better age of Eng- 
lish dramatic literature, we estimate him suffi- 
ciently high to hail with pleasure any production 
from his pen. If he stands almost alone, at the 
present moment, or at least far above all competi- 
tors, it is not because there are none that can 
compete with him, but because there are none 
that will, while it is neither honourable nor pro- 
fitable so to do. A better era is, we trust, at 
hand—we have sunk so low that it would be diffi- 
cult to sink deeper. 
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FINE ARTS. 


THE WATER COLOUR GALLERIES.—The water 
colour galleries, old and new, are now open to 
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the public. Both have deserved well, and both 
will, doubtless, be successful. It is known that 
the elder, however high may be its merits, is a 
sort of poly. It ists of a company from 
whence competition is comparatively excluded. 
Its members have had their recompense; they 
have earned it, and they have had it. The new 
—the “ associated society” have adopted another 
plan, one more in keeping with the character of 
the age—more liberal ; we will add more just. This 
body will also meet with its reward. ‘They will 
earn it, and- they will have it. 





PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


RoyaL InstirutTion.—Mr. Faraday read a 
lecture on Mr. Brunel’s new mode of construct- 
ing arches. Mr. Brunel lately raised an experi- 
mental structure at Rotherhithe, consisting of a 
pier and two semi-arches, one on-each side. One 
of these is the half of en arch 100ft. span; the 
other the half of an arch 80ft. The portion of a 
bridge which is thus formed is 4ft. Gin. in width, 
and 95ft. in length; it weighs about 105 tons, 
is loaded at the shorter end with 114 tons of iron, 
to keep it in equipoise: it is built of brick and 
Roman cement, and stands upon no other support 
than the pier ; nor was any other centering used 
in its construction than two or three small boards, 
which hung from the structure itself. These ex- 
traordinary results arise from the use of ties in 
the upper courses of brick-work, of which the 
bridge consists. The ties are of hoop-iron, about 
three-quarters of an inch wide and one-fifth thick ; 
these are here and there embedded horizontally 
in the cement, making the joints, and trussing, 
as it were, the bridge, and preventing the pro- 
jecting arms constituted by the semi-arches from 
falling. ‘hey support the arches in a manner 
equivalent to that of the powerful and costly 
centering usually referred to in the construction 
of large arches. Mr. Faraday explained these 
points, and the manner in which the practical 
details were carried on, by reference to experi- 
mental trials, drawings, and a model, upon a large 
scale, of a proposed bridge over the river Thames. 
The anticipated advantages of the mode are, the 
use of cheaper materials than stone—of substances 
lighter, not only in their specific weight, but be- 
cause of the smaller quantity required,—diminu- 
tion of the workmanship, and, consequently, of 
expense,—less costly foundations and centerings,— 
avoidance of settlements,—and non-interference 
with the river beneath. The value of the Roman 
cement in the proposed mode of construction, its 
hardness, its adhesion to iron, wood, or even 
hempen ties, were stated, and illustrated by many 
trials: and important numerical results were 
given upon these and correlative points. 


Astronomicat Society.—To George Biddell 
Airy, Plumian Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Cambridge, the Society’s medal was 
this re awarded, for a paper, read before the 
Royal Society, on an Irregularity of Long Period 
in the Motions of the Earthand Venus. Amongst 
the less perfect parts of the system developed by 
Newton, may be reckoned that which relates to 
the cause of certain small irregularities or dis- 
turbances in the motion of the planets. After a 
lapse of sixty years, Clairaut was the first that in- 
vestigated the method by which the cause of the 
planetary disturbances is explained, and their 
effect computed. From the time of Clairaut tojthe 
present, the list is but small of those who have 
ventured to attack this profound and intricate in- 
quiry, In it, however, are to be found the names 
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of D’Alembert and Euler, (who, with Clairaut, 
may be considered the fi s of the planetary 
theory,) La Grange, and La Place, by whose re- 
senthne it was shown, that the apparent anoma- 
lies in the motion of Jupiter and Saturn, which 
seemed at one time to impair the Newtonian 
system, have only tended more effectually to 
strengthen and confirm it: but professor Airy’s 
is the first successful attempt made by any English- 
man, since the time of Newton, to improve the 
planetary tables ; and in the paper alluded to, his 
investigations leave behind those of Euler, La 
Grange, and La Place, although the latter was 
assisted by Burckhardt. 








Batu LITERARY AND PHILOSOPHICAL INsTI- 
TuT:oN.—At a recent meeting Dr. Kay read a 
paper “‘on the Erect Posture of the Body, as pe- 
culiar to Man,” of which the following is a brief 
outline : 

After congratulating the Meeting upon the 
formation and moe | prosperity of the Insti- 
tution, and expressing a hope that, in the absence 
of other communications, his present “ feeble, 
and perhaps premature effort, to advance the ob- 
jects contemplated in its establishment,” would 
shield him from the charge of intrusion, and in- 
sure to him, “ asa volunteer in the newly formed 
corps,” the lenient clemency of his fellow asso- 
ciates; Dr. Kay made some general remarks upon 
the study of natural history, more especially that 
branch of it which embraces man and the inferior 
animals; tracing the superiority of the former to 
his “ moral a intellectual relations with the 
world around him. As constituted lord of the 
creation, man walks forth in all the pride and 
majesty of undisputed authority—unquestioned 
supremacy. It is true, the lower tribes of animals, 
the subjects of his unlimited, his despotic sway, 
no longer fawn, and gamble, and disport them- 
selves, for very pleasure at his feet—it is true, 
‘the fear of man, and the dread of man, is now 
upon every beast of the earth, and upon every 
fowl of the air, upon all that moveth upon the 
earth, and upon all the fishes of the sea ’—it is 
true, they instinctively shun his approach, and 
betake themselves to their separate and secret 
places of retreat, andleave man the solitary ten- 
ant of the scene—or, at a distance wait and watch 
his every movement, disdaining closer interview. 
All this man knows and feels, and would fain it 
were otherwise ; and yet, the fear which hastens 
flight—the liberty that would not be enslaved— 
and the caution that prompts to watchfulness— 
constitute some of the most pleasing and inter- 
esting subjects of his study.” The writer antici- 
pated an objection that might be raised as to the 
“expediency of seeking to establish a position 
generally admitted,”’—observing very justly, that 
“peculiarities might exist in various animals, 
and yet the precise character of these differences 
which constitute generic distinctions, not always 
be equally conspicuous—or, if apparent, ro 
appreciated—the peculiarity might exist, and yet 
its specific nature be difficult of demonstration.” 
Reference was made to several authors who had 
broached the opposite doctrine—Moscati, in a 
paper published in 1771, and entitled “Von 
der K6rperlichen evesentlichen unterschiede 
Zwischen der structur der Thiere, und der Men- 
schen;” and ‘to Monboddo, in his well-known 
work. 

In the prosecution of his subject, Dr. Kay en- 
deavoured to show—first, that the erect posture is 
adapted to the conformation of the human sub- 
ject; and, secondly, that it is peculiar to man. 
That to preserve this a, it is requisite— 

d 





first, that the parts should be so disposed as to be 
maintained in a state of equilibrium; secondly, 
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that the centre of gravity should fall within the 
= occupied by the feet ; thirdly, that the feet 
should have a surface sufficiently broad and se- 
cure for the purpose of standing.” In support of 
the first proposition, Dr. Kay entered into a partic- 
ular enumeration of the principal anatomical pecu- 
liarities observed in the human frame ; showing 
the beautiful adaptation of each to its respective 
office, considered in relation to the erect attitude. 
This description, though highly scientific, would 
hardly, we conceive, possess sufficient interest for 
the general and unprofessional reader.—The sec- 
ond inquiry was then discussed, viz. whether 
the “‘erect posture is peculiarto man.” This 
led the writer to a brief recapitulation and sum- 
mary of the preceding peculiarities of organiza- 
tion, and to the introduction of others not pre- 
viously named. From the centre of gravity not 
falling within the space occupied by the feet— 
from the relative situation and connexion of the 
canium with the vertebral column—from the par- 
ticular construction of the inferior extremities— 
it was clearly proved, that the line of gravity 
must always be distorted while the quadruped 
supports itselfon two feet only; whence the in- 
fvrence was fairly deduced, that ‘‘ man is the only 
animal possessing the essential requisites in the 
necessary degree.” It was not denied that some 
animals, e. g. the bear, ape, &c. might be taught 
to walk erect,or to assume the attitude of the 
more distinguished biped—but it was, neverthe- 
less, maintained, that this position,even under 
the most favourable circumstances, always ap- 
pears irksome, constrained, and painful. In proof 
of this assertion, the Simia satyrus of Linnzus, or 
Ourang-outang, was selected from the class Quad- 
rum, and as approximating nearest in its exter- 
nal character to man—various eminent authori- 
ties were cited, (Cuvier, Deamand, Vosman, &c.) 
to show that, though this ape, or, as it has been 
not inaptly styled, “‘ burlesque upon human na- 
ture,” resembled man in the construction or dis- 
position of certain parts, it in reality formed no 
exception to the general rule. The following con- 
clusions were regarded, therefore, as legitimate— 
ist, That of all the inferior animals, the Simia sa- 
tyrus approaches nearest in its general form to 
the human subject.—2d, That this animal can and 
does occasionally support itself in the erect pos- 
ture, though with apparent difficulty.—3d, That 
the same horizontal, semi-depending posture, or 
that observed by the quadrumand inclining, is 
natural and proper in the Ourang-outang, in com- 
mon with all the ape tribe.—4th, That though it 
resembles man in various particulars, there exist 
differences sufficiently wil marked, to show that 
man could never degenerate into an ourang-ou- 
tang, nor an ourang-outang be elevated to the 
rank of the human species. We shall conclude 
our notice of Dr. Kay’s paper in his own words: 
“Hitherto we have confined ourselves to the 
consideration of man as intended to preserve the 
erect posture—we have, as yet, spoken of him as 
differing from the brute only in his external form. 
* his outward character—but there is a dignity, a 
majesty, it would seem, in the human counte- 
nance, which strikes awe and terror into the 
brute beast. It is true, man is endowed with rea- 
son—it is true, genius lightens up the fire of his 
eye—it is true, wisdom sits enshrined at the por- 
tals of his lips, and renders eloquent the very mu- 
sic of his voice; but lower that stately, towering 
form—conceive man, if it be possible, on a level 
with the brute; and what would reason avail him ? 
(I speak by comparison) what his genius? His 
boasted talent and commanding eloquence, what ? 
It may be fancy—imagination, with its fictions, 
may mislead—but were the same Almighty fiat 
which singled out a Nebuchadnezzar, and made 
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him a very beast of the field—were the same 
power which created man as he is, again to be 
put forth in all its energy, and in a moment to re- 
duce every human being to the state of the dis. 
graced monarch—from that moment, methinks 
man would cease to lord it over the brute—the 
fear of him would go forth upon the eartia no more 
—the hungry lion and the famished tiger, no 
longer recognizing the human form, would mark 
him out as their prey, and glut their savage appe- 
tites with his blood.’ Ra 
Pronaque cum spectent animalia cetera terram, 
Os homine sublime dedit ; celumque tueri 

Jussit, et erectos ad sidera tollere vultus, 


VARIETIES. 

House and Window Duty.—A notice on this 
subject has just been printed, by order of the 
House of Commons. The sums paid by each 
county are—Bedford 6,9921. 2s. 14d., Berks 25,6641, 
Gs. 10d., Bucks 14,9241. 10s. 0}d., Cambridge 15,- 
4621. 8s. 64d., Chester 23,4211. 18s. 113d., Cornwall 
13,0621. 14s. 11$d., Cumberland 9,0591. 1s, 14d., 
Derby 14,6221. 5s. 3}d., Devon 48,8921. 5s. 14d., 
Dorset 16,2651. 17s. Od., Durham 14,7881. 3s. 10- 
#d., Essex 42,7541. 12s. 104d., Gloucester 61,5911. 
19s. 54d., Hereford 10,0€31. 12s. 6d., Hertford 
23,7011. 1s. 9d., Huntingdon 5,218. 9s. 14d., Kent 
89,5771. 178. 14d., Lancaster 153,0561. 3s. 53d., 
Leicester 18,1781. 12s. 94d., Lincoln 25,6831. 0s, 
103d., Middlesex 1,039,8571. 12s. 104d., Mon- 
mouth 6,3551. 10s. 5d., Norfolk 331,5701. 18s, 
74d., Northampton 16,6091. 6s. 63d., Northumber- 
land 22,7621. 1s. 84d., Nottingham 19,441. Is. 

d., Oxford 18,1181. 48. 2d., Rutland 2,2501. 0s. 
2h4d., Salop 20,3661. 15s. 44d., Somerset 109,241. 
2s. 74d., Southampton 53,2201. 14s. 114d., Stafford 
27,1671. 188. 33d., Suffolk 25,0321. 188. 114d, 
Surrey 191,3441. 13s. 64d., Sussex 64,9521. 2s. 
104d., Warwick 44,5941. 9s. 64d., Westmoreland 
6,0631. 88. 43d., Wilts 22,3531. Is. 84d., Worces- 
ter 25,7811. 1s. 64d., York 100,5491. 1s. 84d. 
The places which pay most are Westminter, 
London, Bath, Liverpool, Southwark, Brighton, 
Bristol, Manchester, Birmingham, Cheltenham, 
Hull, Newcastle, Norwhich, and Leeds, each of 
which places pays above 10,0001.; Greenwich 
comes next. 


Judges’ Salaries and Retired Allowances.—A 
return of the amount of Judges’ Salaries and Re- 
tired Allowances since 1792 has just been printed 
by order of the House of Commons. ‘The sal 
of the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Benc 
was, in 1792, 4,0002., and those of the Chief Jus- 
tice of the Common Pleas ard Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer, each 3,5001., whilst the salaries of the 
other Judges were each 2,4001., not including 
fees. Augmentations to these salaries took place 
in 1799 and 1809, and in 1825, when the salary of 
the Chief Justice of the Court of King’s Bench 
was fixed at 10,0001., that of the Chief Justice of 
the CommonPleas at 8,0001., the Chief Baron of the 
Exchequer at 7,0001., and each of the other Judges 
at 5,5002. The retired allowance of the Chief 
Jnstice of King’s Bench, in 1799 was 3,0001., and 
of the Puisne Judges 2,0001.—In 1813 the retired 
allowances of the Chief Justices were augmented 
8001., and those of the Puisne Judges 6001. each. 
A further augmentation took place in 1825, mak- 
ing the total amount of the retired allowances at 

resent—for the Chief Justice of the King’s 
nch, 4,0002., for the Chief Justice of the Com- 
mon Pleas and the Chief Baron of the Exchequer, 
3,7501.; and for the Judges, 3,500%. The salary 
of the Lord Chancellor, in 1792, was 5,0001., ex- 
clusive of fees. These fees, in 1832, made the 
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salary amount to about 14,7001. No change took | 0. 


place in the fixed salary from 1792 until last year, 
when the salary of the Lord Chancellor was fixed 
at 14,000/., with a retired allowance of 5,0001. 
The salary of the Master of Rolls is now 7,0001., 
and that of the Vice Chancellor 6,0001., with a 
retired allowance of 3,7501. each. 





From a parliamentary ‘return, printed by order 
of the House, it appears that there are 50,796 li- 
censed victuallers in England, and that 24,293 of 
that number brew their own beer. In the district 
of Coventry there are 1,240 victuallers, and 1,115 
brew their own beer. In Leeds there are 998, 
and 904 brew ; in Halifax, there are 1,003, and 880 
brew; in Manchester, 1,345, and 817 brew; in 


Sheffield, 1,083, and 901 brew; while in Durham | 000 


district, out of 1,437, only 152 brew ; and in Liv- 
erpool, only 167 brew, out of 1,610. In Reading, 
47 out of 1814; in Norwhich, 43 out of 1,050; 
and in Rochester, 32 out of 1,056. The total 
number of licensed brewers in England is 1,753; 
and the number of persons licensed for the gene- 
ral sale of beer, and who brew their own, is 13,- 
102. The brewers in Scotland are 216, and brew- 
ers in Ireland 216. ‘The export of beer from the 
United Kingdom amounts yearly to 70,136 barrels, 
of which 28,881 go to the East Indies, and 13,461 
to the West Indies. 





The Suitors’ Fund.—Chancery.—An account 
of this important fund has just been laid before 
Parliament. It isa fund arising from a per cent- 
age on the property of suitors in Chancery, and 


the salaries of the officers of the Court of Chan- | 187 


cery are paid out of it. In 1800, the fund was in- 
vested in stock to the amount of 643,1771. The 
dividends amounted to 19,5441. and the salaries 
paid out of it to 4,6041. After 1810, the fund 
and the salaries greatly increased. In 1832, the 
total amount of the fund invested in stock was 
2.146,0071. The dividends amounted to 59,2421., 
and the salaries to 45,0771. ; leaving a balance of 
54,0001. out of the dividends. The salaries com- 
prise those of the Lord Chancellor, the Vice 
Chancellor, the Accountant General, Registrars, 
their clerks, and the porters. 


The receipt stamp duties for 1832 amounted 
to 23,9321. 9s. 11d. on —— — 28,3591. 
7s. 1d. on threepenny ; 38,3241. 13s. 3d. on sixpen- 
ny; and 49,4851. 16s. on shilling stamps. A total 
of 145,2001. 0s. 3d. 





The following return of the number and prop- 
erty of lunatics confined under the authority of 
the Crown, has been made to the House of Com- 
mons :— & oad. 


399 Lunatics, whose annual incomes are 200,158 1 9 
57 have less than 100/. per annum, amounting to 3,254 11 9 
61 who have 100/., but ed than 0 
50 who have 200/. but less than 300/. 12,130 0 3 
31 who have 300/. but less than 400/. 10,050 15 10 


153 who have 400/, and upwards 235,047 11 11 
48 whose incomes are not ascertained 
1.200,158 1 9 
The number of quarters of malt which paid du- 
ty from the 10th of October 1831, to the 20th of 
tober, 1832, was 4,845,828. The amount of 
duty was 4,976,694. 19s. 9d. The number of 
pay -w used in distillation in the United King- 
om for the same period was 440,756 
Savings’ Banks.—The amount of monies in- 
vested in Savings’ Banks and Friendly Societies in 
the United Kingdom, and standing in the names 
of the Commissioners for the Reduction of the 
National Debt, is 13,540,0391. 7s. 10d. The in- 
vestment of this capital is—in 3 per cents, 5,513- 
51 





501.; 34 per cents., 592,0151. 8s. 8d.; Exchequer 
bills, 1,859,000. 1s. ee 





The amount of the expenses paid by the Treas- 
ury on account of committees of the House of 
Commons for the year 1832, was 9,0761. 12s. 3d. 
The most expensive items are, Committee on 
East India Affairs, 1,018. 19s ; Irish Tithes, 7711. 
15s.; Disturbed State of Ireland, 1,0911. 18s. ; 
Factories’ Regulation Bill, 1,5771. 0s. 6d. 

Wool.—England and Wales feed 36,000,000 of 
sheep, each of which yields a fleece of four pounds 
weight, or 144 millions of pounds, which, at 1s. 
per pound, is worth 7,400,000/. These, manufac- 
tured, produce 20,000,000. leaving a profit of 12,- 
,00Ul. per annum to the various manufactur- 
ers. 


Coals.—By a return to the House of Commons, 
the quantity of coals, culm, and cinders imported 
into London in 1830, amounted to 2,079,275 tons ; 
in 1831, to 2,045,292 tons; and in 1832, to 2,139,- 
078 tons. 





Cotton.—The imports of raw cotton manufac- 
tured in this country in 1781 were only 5,000,000, 
lbs. ; in 1800, it had increased to 86,000,000 Ibs. ; 
in 1820, to 147,000,000 Ibs. ; in 1830, to 250,000,- 
000 lbs. The annual value is not less than 36,- 
000,0001. sterling; the wages paid 22,000,000/. 
sterling; and it keeps in employ 1,250,000 per- 
sons, or twenty-five times as many as were en- 
gaged in it fifty years ago. In Manchester alone 
,000 persons are engaged in the cotton trade. 





East India Company’s Debt.—It appears by 
accounts recently published that the total debts 
of the East India Company amount to 30,774,0921. 
of which 22,913,9901. is held by Europeans, and 
7,860,1021. by natives. 


The number of persons employed under the 
Board of Excise in Scotland, and the total amount 
of the salaries paid them for the year ending 5th 
of January, 1832, appear, from a Parliamentar 
return, to be as follows :—1,035 persons enelanel, 
salaries 110,7261. 6s. 8d. 


The Phenix Park, Dublin, contains, 1758 stat- 
ute acres, enclosed by a wall; 400 acr@s of it are 
appropriated to the Government, and the remain- 
der to the public accommodation. The annual 
outlay for improvements and maintenance is upon 
an average 1 ,8001. 





A return of the number of commitments under 
the game laws, from the Ist of November 1831, to 
the Ist of November 1832, has been made to the 
House of Commons. We select those where they 
appear most numerous. Aylesbury, 104; Bury 
St. Edmund’s, 117; Cambridge, 43; Derby, 100; 
Devizes, 165; Dorset, 36; Knutsford, 68; Lewes, 
77; Maidstone, 69; Oxford, 151; Petworth, 82; 
Preston, 57; Reading, 58; Salop, 49 ; Southwell, 
102; Stafford, 60; Winchester, 142. 





The number of pounds of soap made in Eng- 
land, from the 5tb of Jan. 1832, to the like period 
in 1833, is 109,104,119 pounds of hard, and 7,547,- 
067 pounds of soft. 


The number of Bankruptcies in 1822 was 1,419; 
1823, 1,250; 1324, 1,240; 1825, 1,475; 1826, 3,- 
307 ; 1827, 1,688; 1828, 1,519; 1829, 2,150; 1830, 
1,720; 1831, 1,886 ; 1832, 1,722.—Total,19,376 in 
11 years. 





Unrolling of a Mummy.—An extremely inter- 
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esting examination of a mummy took place a few 
days ago at the Charing-cross Hospital, in the 
presence of several gentlemen who had been in- 
vited by Mr. Pettigrew to witness the process. 
Mr. Pettigrew having made some remarks upon 
the subject of mummies generally, proceeded with 
the development of the mummy under observation. 
He remarked, that between the different layers of 
cloth there was gum and bituminous matter, and 
that the foot was soft, which promised well for 
the authenticity of the mummy.—[The general 
interest now became very great, and every step 
was watched with the utmost curiosity.] It was 
Lere discovered that the foot was gilt; it was 

resently discovered that the legs were gilt ; the 

ands were laying by the sides, near the abdomen 
was found a small mass, which appeared as if it 
might have been a papyrus path. gue bitumi- 
nous matter: the thumb and fore-finger of the 
right hand were strongly gilt. Mr. Pettigrew re- 
marked, that a mummy which was unwrapped in 
the Haymarket some time since occasioned doubt 
whether the gilt was applied at the time, as the 
accounts had described the nails only as being 
gilt ; but this instance set the matter at rest, for 
the body appeared to have been gilt all over. 
The subject wasa male, and the beard was ex- 
tremely perfect, rather curled and red. Several 
insects were found, which had been preying upon 
the skin. Some remarkably light, fine crystals 
were found near the right hand, and some small 

ieces of grey wool near the back of the neck. 
The mummy is supposed to have been preserved 
in wax. The bituminous matter appeared to have 
been applied exceedingly hot, making the removal 
of the coverings very difficult. Mr. Pettigrew 
observed that he was sorry there would not be 
time to proceed to the examination of the mouth, 
in which it was not uncommon to find a piece of 
coin. During Mr. Pettigrew’s various remarks 
and his unravelling of the mummy, there were 
frequent strong expressions of the great satisfac- 
tion and gratification which he had afforded. 


New Fire.—Mr. J. Hancock, of North End, 
Fulham, has, we are assured, invented a compound 
which burns under water, and which continues 
inflammable in any accumulation of moisture. It 
is in all respects similar to the much celebrated 
Greek Fire. He proposes to apply it not to hu- 
man destruction, but to the saving the lives of 
miners. It is the most perfect and unerring fuse 
for blasting ever contrived; the wet, damp, and 
water, which often interfere, being no hinderance 
to its effect and definite action. It may, too, be 
accommodated to time, as a yard will burn out in 
one or two minutes, or in five or six minutes, as 
desired. It is, moreover, as cheap as any fuse that 
ever was made.—Literary Gazette. 


An eminent botanist has calculated that since 
the discovery of the New World, 2,345 varieties 
of American trees and plants, and 1700 from the 
Cape of Good Hope, have been transplanted into 
Europe ; and that these being added to the intro- 
duction of exotics from China, the East Indies, 
New Holland, and other parts of Asia and Africa, 
and the confines of i gee make the varieties of 
cultivated plants with which the temperate cli- 
mate of Europe has been enriched amount to 

? 





The expenses of committees of the House of 
Commons since 1830, have been altogether 12,- 
6291. 1s. 3d. The inquiries which have cost most 
of this sum are the Carrickfergus election forger- 
ies, 1,2251. 3s.; East India affairs, 1,4751. 1s. ; 
disturbed state of Ireland, 1,0911. 18s.; Factories 
Regulation Bill, 15771. 0s.6d. There is one item 
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for the Regent-street Act of two guineas only, 
The Dramatic Literature Committee cost 175J, 
9s.; the Waterloo New-street Bill, 13%, +15i,: 
Windsor, and Buckingham Palaces, 2601. 5s.. 
civil list charges, 151. 18s. ; steam-carriages, 74. 
Evesham Disfranchisement Bill, 4321. 19s. 9d. ; 
Irish tithes, 7711. 158. ; West India colonies, 394), 
8s.; silk trade, 6571. 7s.; Bank Charter, 3861.; 
slavery, 6911. 15s.; Liverpool Election Bill, 1511, 
17s.; observance of the Sabbath, 2921. 10s. 


RURAL ECONOMY. 


PeRuapPs no department of gardening requires 
more skill than the laying out of grounds. The 
culture of plants and tilling of the ground are com- 
paratively mechanical, and may be practiced by 
persons of the meanest capacity ; but to lay out 
grounds requires a portion of mind as well as tech- 
nical skill. A landscape gardener should have 
somewhat of a painter’s eye ; he should be able 
to conceive the idea of a whole, and should un- 
derstand how to execute detached parts in sucha 
manner asto make each appear perfect in itself, and 
yet tocombine harmoniously with the rest. It is bad 
taste to have a highly architectural villa set down 
abruptly in the midst of park scenery. A house 
is avowedly entirely a work of art, and there 
should be a gradual transition from it, by means 
of gardens, &c., also betraying marks of the hand 
of man, to the wild beauties of nature. Agreea- 
bly to this principle, the ground nearest the 
house should be highly and richly cultivated, and 
should display something of an architectural char- 
acter in its forms and general appearance; it 
should consist of beds of flowers planted in masses, 
These beds may be of any kind of geometrical 
shapes, always taking care, however, to have the 
forms such as to harmonize with each other, so 
as to produce a whole, and in such positions that 
one could not be displaced or substituted for 
another without destroying the effect. It is a 
fundamental principle in laying out grounds, that 
there should be either a real or an apparent rea- 
son for every curve. A knot of trees, a bed of 
flowers, a statue, or a vase, will suffice to excuse 
a bend in the walk or plantation, which, without 
some such object, aan be extremely unsatisfac- 
tory to the eye. In pleasure-grounds nothing 
can have amore beautiful effect than a fine smooth 
green lawn, with a few low evergreens jutting 
out upon it with their branches touching the 
ground, in such a manner as to break the formali- 
ty of a straight, or even curved, unbroken line as 
a boundary. A smooth green lawn, however, can 
only be obtained where there is an open space, 
as grass never grows well under trees, and is 
besides difficult to clip and keep in order. Dug 
earth has also a bad effect among trees, and occa- 
sions a great deal of labour to keep it neat. The 
best mode is to cover the ground with ivy, which 
will look well both in summer and winter, and 
will soon form an excellent covering ; it will not 
injure the trees, and will rather serve to protect 
the roots from the frost. A few ferns may be 
introduced among the trees with excellent effect, 
and nothing is finer in the process of vegetation 
than to watch their volute-like headsslowly unroll- 
ing themselves, and expanding into large, spread- 
ing, fan-like leaves. 


== 
USEFUL ARTS. 


Railroads.—A patent has been lately granted 
to H. Scrivenor, Esq, the Secretary of the 
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British Iron Company, for an improvement in the 
construction of Iron Railways, which appears 
likely to be attended with important results, in 
reference to this extensive branch of our manu- 
factures. It may be necessary to premise, for the 
information of some of our readers, that railways 
consist of two parts, the rail itself, and the chair 
or pedestal on which the chair rests; that both 
of these were formerly made of cast iron, and 
that cast iron for such purposes is a very inferior 
material to wrought iron, being much less calcu- 
Jated to resist any of the sudden jars or strains to 
which railways are peculiarly liable. About 
twelve years since,a Mr. Birkenshaw obtained a 
patent for making the rails of wrought iron in- 
stead of cast, which was found to be a great 
improvement, and consequently came almost 
immediately into general use; but the chairs or 
pedestals still continued to be made of cast iron, 
(notwithstanding the obvious disadvantages of 
such construction), on account of the supposed 
impossibility of rolling iron of che necessary 
shapes for constructing |the chairs, unless at a 
very great increase of expense. This difficulty 
Mr. Scrivenor has succeeded in removing. The 
advantages contemplated by this invention are 
numerous :—the first and most important to the 
public is increased safety ; the next, reduction of 
expense to the proprietors of railroads, as well in 
the first cost of laying them down as in the 
subsequent keeping them in repair. The steadi, 
ness and safety of the rail depend on the stability 
and security of the chair or are 9 on which it 
rests. These can never be obtained with a chair 
of cast iron, because that metal is not calculated 
to withstand the frequent jars and shocks which 
are occasioned by the sudden stoppages of the 
immense weight constantly passing along the 
rails. From this cause the cast-iron chairs fre- 
quently crack and split, and consequently become 
unsafe and unfit for use, thereby entailing a con- 
stantly recurring expense on the proprietors as 
well as insecurity to the public. All these evils 
are intended to be obviated by the chair for 
which Mr. Scrivenor has obtained a patent, 
which, being made of a better material, requires 
less weight of iron, and is therefore less expen- 
sive, and can moreover be constructed at the same 
works as the rail, and the chairs and rail can 
consequently be exactly fitted to each other, 
whereas, at present, the rails are constructed in 
one place, and the chairs in another. This 
invention promises to be attended with equal ad- 
vatanges tothe public, to the inventor, and to the 
proprietors of railroads. These are only a few of 
the benefits that will accrue both to the public 
and to the proprietors of rail-roads by the use of 
the patent chair, 


New Oven.—This oven is formed of three 
separate sheets of iron or tin, and is in the form 
of a segment of a cylinder: in making it, sheet 
metal of suitable dimensions is bent round~-so as 
to form about three-fourths of a circle, the edges 
are then joined by a flat piece, which forms the 
bottom of the outer case. A second piece of 
sheet metal is then bent into the same form, but 
is to be the segment of a smaller circle than the 
first, so that, when om into it, there will be 
the space of an inch between them; this, when 
in its place, is to be riveted to the bottom of the 
outer case. A plate is to be put on at the back 
end, and a rim fixed, enclosing the space between 
the two at the front. The space may be filled 
with charcoal, or other bad conductor, or may be 
occupied by air only. Through both these ves- 
sels two holes for flues are to be made at the top, 
one near to each end, and these are to lead to 
one common pipe, furnished with a damper} 





another hole is to be made for the escape of 
steam. Heat is to be applied by a round stove, 
or furnace, under the miadle of the oven, a hole 
being perforated through the bottom sufficiently 
large in diameter to receive it; and a ring of cast 
or of wrought iron is riveted to the bottom, in 
order to give the requisite strength to this 
opening. 

A third box, made in the form of the other 
two, constitutes the oven proper. This is made 
exactly in the form of those already described, 
and is to be slipped into its place within them, 
leaving a space between it and the second box, 
and also between its back end and the first, 
which space is for the passage of smoke and 
heated air from the fire, around the oven to the 
flues. The bottom of this is exposed to the 
action of the fire in consequence of the perfora- 
tion made through the outer box. When this 
last is secured in its place, a door is to be fitted 
to it in the usual way. 


= 
GREAT BRITAIN. 


THE REVENUE, 
Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue ci 
Great Britain, in the Year and Quarter ended 
5th of April, 1833, showing the Increase or 
Decrease on each head thereof. 
Year ending April 5th, 1833. 


Decrease. Increase. 





Customs, £432,047 
Excise, 21,088 
Stamps, £188,970 

Taxes, 15,443 
Post Office, 79,006 

Miscellaneous, * 2,799 
Total Ordin. Revenue, 267,976 471,377 


Imprest and other Monies, in- 
cluding Repayments of Ad- 





vances for Public Works, 26,988 
Total Income, 267,976 498,365 
Deduct Decrease, 267,976 
Increase on the year, 230,389 


Abstract of the Net Produce of the Revenue of 
Great Britain, in the Quarter ended 5th of 
April, 1833, showing the Increase or Decrease 
on each head thereof. 








Quarter ending April 5th, 1833, 
Increase, Decrease. 
Customs, £43,628 
Excise, * 33,645 
Stamps, 82,076 
Taxes, £59,970 
Post Office, 2,000 
Miscellaneous, 9,337 
Total Ordin. Revenue, 69,307 161,349 
es and other Monies, in- 
cluding Repayments of Ad- 
vances for Public Works, 378 
Total Income, 69,307 161,727 
Deduct Increase, 69,307 





Decrease on the Quarter; 92,420 
The usual returns of the net produce of the 
revenue for the quarter just ended are thus of a . 
mixed character, presenting upon the whole 
finanical year, as compa with the last, an 
increase of 230,3891.; but upon the quarter itself 
a deficiency to the amount of 92,4201. The most 
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unfavourable items in the account are those of 
the ‘“ Stamps” and “Post Office,” in both of 
which the falling off is uniform upon the age and 
quarter ; the first being 188,970. upon the year, 
and 82,0761. upon the quarter ; and as regards the 
Post Office, the deficiency is 70,0061. as to the 
ear, and 20001. to the quarter. The Assessed 
‘axes, on the other hand, show an increase upon 
the two periods—upon the first, of 15,4431., and 
upon the fatter of 59,9702. The “ Miscellaneous” 
have proved more productive by 27991. upon 
the year, and 93371. upon the quarter, than their 
returns in the last year. The Customs give an 
excess of 432,0471. over the receipts of last year, 
but are less by 43,6287. upon the quarter ; and the 
Excise also, though better upon the whole year 
by 21,0881., betrays a falling off upon the quarter 
to the amount of 33,6451. The amount of Ex- 
chequer Bills required for the coming quarter is 
estimated at 4,282,6541. 





The following ministerial changes have taken 
place :—Privy Seal—Earl of Ripon, in the room 
of the Earl of Durham. Colonial Secretary— 
the Right Hon. E. G. Stanley, in the room of 
Viscount Goderich. Secretary for Ireland—the 
Right Hon. Sir J. C. Hobhouse, in the room of 
the Right Hon. E. G. Stanley. Secretary at War— 
the Right Hon. Edward Ellice, in the room of 
Sir J. C. Hobhouse. Viscount Howick has been 
succeeded by John Lefevre, Esq., as Under 
Colonial Secretary. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 

Vaccination.—At the meeting of the Académie 
de Médicine, Paris, of the 26th ult., M. Gerardin 
read a report of the state of vaccination in France, 
by which it appeared that, since 1827, the num- 
ber of persons vaccinated had diminished very 
nearly one half! This fact is worthy the at- 
tention of the committee in our own country, now 
occupied in investigating the vaccine question. 
It appears that from the time the functions of the 
Vaccine Board of France and the maintenance of 
vaccination were intrusted to the Academy of 
Medicine, aided by a few prizes distributed an- 
nually by the Government to the most zealous in- 
oculators, the number of persons subjected to the 
protecting influence of the cow-pox has progres- 
sively diminished. The event alluded to took 
place nine years ago; and the apprehension of the 
consequences has recently become so great, that, 
in a paper of the 28th ult. which now lies before 
us, the press is urged to co-operate with the Ac- 
ademy ‘in procuring the intervention of “ authori- 
ty.” In 1827 the number vaccinated in France 
was 404,295; in 1831 it amounted only to 214,360! 
—Medical Gazette. 


The number of refugees at present in France, 
who have borne arms in unsuccessful revolts 
— tyranny, or otherwise suffered in the cause 
fliberty, amounts to between 8,000 and 10,000 
ersons. The French Government, with a gene- 
wity rarely equalled, has obtained from the 
hambers for their support a sum of 5,000,000 
ancs, or about 00,0001 This exemplary act of 
neficence received not only the support of the 
zislature, but was anticipated by the zealous 
ishes of the people of France. 


The Cotton Trade.—In France, in 1831, the 
tton spun was 74,000,000lbs., besides the Brit- 
‘1 yarn smuggled through Flanders. In Alsace, 
/wer looms are increasing fast. Average wages 
f spinsters, 5s. 8d.; time of labour, 13 to 14 
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cotton is 8d. 3-5th ; wages 4s. 5d.; wages in simi- 
lar mills in Britain, 8s. 4d. Inthe Prussian and 
Rhenish Provinces in 1830 the cotton spun was 
7,000,000lbs. Powerlooms have been profitably 
introduced. In Saxony, cotton spinning is just 
commencing, and fast augmenting ; in 1831 there 
was spun 1,200,000lbs. cotton; average wages 
3s. 6d. They spin as cheap as the British as high 
as No. 50 warp, and No. 80 weft. In Lombardy 
in 1831 the cotton spun was 4,000,000Ibs. In 
Austria it is fast advancing; in 1831, 12,000,- 
000lbs. ; average wages 3s. 9d. In India, the new 
mill, twelve miles above Calcutta, works every 
day, 91 hours in the week. The spinner manag- 
ing one mule earns Is. 9d.; his pieces (three 
number) 9d. to 1s. each. No. 20 to No. 40. In 
the United States, in 1831 the cotton spun was 
77,550 ,000Ibs. 


LIST OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Journal of an Excursion to Antwerp during the 
siege of the Citadel in December 1832. By Cap- 
tain the Hon. C. S. W. 12mo. 

The Bridgewater Treatises, Kidd on the Phy- 
sical Condition of Man. . 8vo. 

Northcote’s Fables, 2d series, 

The Black Death in the 14t 


st 8vo. 
Century, from 


the German of Dr. Hecker. By Dr. B. Babing- 
ton. 12mo. 

The Tyrol, with a Glance at Bavaria. By H. 
D. Inglis. 2 vols. 8vo. 


The Travels of an Irish Gentleman in Search of 
a Religion, with Notes and Illustrations. By the 
Editor of Captain Rock’s Memoirs. 2 vols. fools- 
cap 8vo. 

Criminal Law ; being a Commentary on Ben- 
tham on Death-Punishment. By H. B. Andrews. 
8vo. 

Quintana’s Lives of Celebrated Spaniards. 8vo. 

Recosd Commission, a General Introduction to 


Doomsday Book; with Three Indexes. By Sir 
William Ellis. 2 vols. 8vo. 

History of the French Revolution. By A. Ali- 
son. 2 vols. 8vo. : 

History of Dissenters. By Bogue and Bennet. 
2d edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Chitty’s General Practice of Law, Vol. I., Part 
I. Royal 8vo. 


The Bridgewater Treatises, Whewell’s Astron- 

omy and General Physics. 8vo. 
ory’s Ancient Fragments of the Phenician, 

Chaldean, Egyptian, and other Writers. 8vo. 

Cory’s Metaphysical Inquiry on Ancient and 
Modern Philosophy. 12mo. 

The Library of Riana. Vol. IV., the Stolen 
Child. By John Galt. 12mo. 

The Puritan’s Grave. By the Author of the 
“ Usurer’s Daughter.” 

The Port Admiral, a Tale of the War. By the 
Author of “ Cavendish.” 3 vols. 8vo. 

Edgeworth’s Novels and Tales, Vol. XII.—Be- 
linda, Vol. II. 12mo. 

Sir Gilbert Blane’s Dissertations on Medical 
Science ; New Edition. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Roscoe’s Novelist’s Library, Vol. XV.—Don 
Quixote, Vol. III. (complete in 3 vols.) 12mo. 

Tour in Upper India and parts of the Himalaya 
Mountains. By Major Archer. 2 vols. 8vo. 

Present State of the Canadas. 18mo. © 

Faust, a Dramatic Poem. By Goethe. Trans- 
lated into English Prose, with Notes, &c. Svo. 
The Government of India. By Major-Gen. Sir 
John Malcolm. 8vo. 
Collections from the Greek Anthology. By the 





/ urs. In Switzerland in 1831 the cotton spun 
was 18,816,000lbs. No. 40 costs 144d. when 


Jate Rev. R. Bland and others ; new edition, by 
J. H. Merivale, Esq., F. S. A. 8vo. 
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THE POLITICIAN. No. XV. 


Parliamentary Mismanagement of Time— 
Ministerial want of Foresight—Sir John 
Hobhouse’s Conduct explained—Sir Robert 
Heron’s proposed Motion that Members 
should not vacate Seats on taking Office— 
The National Convention—The Verdict 
on the Policeman. 


THE mismanagement of time, during the 
present Session, has been this :—too much 
has been attempted to have had much done. 
It is not that Ministers have not brought 
forward measures—it is because they have 
brought forward so many, that they have 
completed none.—The characteristic of the 
time is therefore poust. Throughout all 
the great interests, there floats an anxious 
spirit of disquietude and uncertainty. No 
man knows what will be the fate of any of 
the measures hitherto introduced—we can- 
not track them to their bourne. The West 
Indian question of to-day may be very dif- 
ferent from the West Indian question of to- 
morrow. The Bank Charter of next week 
will not, perhaps, be the Bank Charter of 
next month. The public attention, dis- 
tracted with so many questions, sees all 
agitated and none settled—none, at least, of 
a remedial nature—and this is a great mis- 
fortune ; those of a discouraging nature are, 
indeed, determined for the present. We 
are quite sure that the Assessed Taxes 
will not be taken off—we are not sure 
that tithes will not be kepton. This mis- 
management of time has resulted from a 
want of bold and sagacious forethought in 
the Government; they were not aware of 
the temper of the people at the commence- 
ment of Parliament. They imagined that, 
having effected a great change, the people 
were prepared for patience—as if one change 
in the construction of a state is not necessa- 
rily the parent of impetuous desire for a 
thousand changes in the working! They 
imagined that, ee granted a benefit to 
the A ae they had full reason to expect 
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the confidence of the people—-that they 
might accordingly assume an attitude of 
power, and dally with purposes of good—as 
if the confidence of the people is ever given 
tomen! No, itis given to circumstances: 
they may believe in a man’s wish to serve 
them, but it is to his situation, and the pow- 
ers belonging to it, that they alone trust for 
obtaining the service. The people saw a 
liberal House of Commons, but they saw 
also a Tory House of Peers; they were 
fearful the Ministers should halt and trim 
between the two—the Ministers have seem- 
ed to do so, and the popular apprehension 
runs at once into the popular distrust. 

It is this want of foresight which has 
brought so many difficulties on the Govern- 
ment. They need not have done half so much, 
but they might have done it with a greater 
effect. Their very first act,in the very first 
week of Parliament, should have been the 
appointment of two Committees—the one to 
inquire into the state of the Finances, and re- 
port tothe House what reduction could be 
made—the second, to inquire into the best 
means of establishing a National Education.* 
There would have been an openness, a 
courage, a grandeur in these propositions, 
that would have dazzled the whole people. 
Prepared for great changes, they would 
have hailed these vigorous yet safe first 
steps to them. Thus the ministers would 
have put a stop at once to the motions of Mr. 
Hume, which have done them so much harm. 
They might, with a fair front, have referred 
all his sinecure and saving propositions to 
the Finance Committee they had summoned 
—meanwhile they would have had time to 
breathe. The Committees could not have 
reported till the end of the Session, if so 
soon, and they would have had ample tei- 
sure to act upon their reports. 

Thus, clearing away a load of embarras- 





* One of the first acts of the Doctrinaire Min- 
istry has been to institute, through M. Cousin, 
inquiries into the Education of Prussia, in order 
to acquire experience for establishing Education 
in France. 
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sing motions, and commencing business with 
the air of earnestness and honesty, they 
might have devoted themselves at once to 
the great measures they desired peculiarly 
to introduce ; and, by this time, instead of 
having lost ground with the people, they 
would be immeasurably higher than before 
the Parliament was summoned. But, want- 
ing this foresight and frankness of design, 
anxious to show the higher classes that they 
were not the democrats they were accused 
of being ;desirous of putting a little into 
this scale, because they had just put a little 
into the other ;—they stop the gaping ex- 
pectation of the people with the damp dis- 
couragement of the King’s speech,—and 
gallop away from the hopes of England up- 
on the wings of a despotism for Ireland. 
Oh, that fatal measure !—Not that the Eng- 
lish, in general, cared much for a harsh 
blow upon brother Pat. So far as Ireland 
was concerned, they stomached the affront; 
—but the abstract principle of Liberty was 
concerned also,—and the injury to that 
principle offended them more than the inju- 
ry tolreland. They were made angry, too, 
by a droll sort of jealousy ;—they were an- 
gry to see that Ireland received so early 
and disproportionate a share of attention,— 
angry that we were engaged in quarrelling 
with Pat, instead of minding our own con- 
cerns ;—they consoled themselves, however, 
by the belief that, so much flogging for Ire- 
land, the Ministers must counterbalance by 
a whole cart-load of cakes for England. 
And thus their expectations of relief, in- 
stead of being damped, were raised tenfold, 
by the evidence of harshness.—Thus disap- 
pointment has followed disappointment ;— 
the ministers have seemed to be always 
taken by surprise, and the country always 
doomed to be cheated into discontent. 
Thus good measures have produced no sat- 
isfaction,—and a general sentiment of dis- 
gust has swallowed up the merit of many 
individual measures. The Irish Church 
Reform—the English Tithe Bill—the open- 
ing of the China trade—the well-meant, if 
doubtfully practical Emancipation scheme 
of Mr. Stanley—have fallen like flakes of 
snow,—melted in a moment—on the excited 
and acrid mind of the public.—So much good 
may men do,—and, for want of a greatness of 
design in the doing it, lose even the gratui- 
ty of thanks! 

As all‘species of ill-doing requjre their 
victim, so the mismanagement of the Minis- 
ters has produced its own;—and, as the 
victim of a party is usually one of the best 
of the band, so the victim of the Whigs has 
been Sir John Hobhouse. Nothing has 
more deeply convinced us of the low stand- 
ard and the dim comprehension of public 
virtue in this country than the fact that 
nobody understood, and nobody appreciated, 
the generous and noble conduct of that 





most honourable man. Now,—stay,—we 
see asmile on your face, Sir. You are a 
Westminister elector? Very  well;—a 
word or two with you:—let us consider this 
question. You chose Sir John Hobhouse 
as your representative ;—he is a Minister, 
—but, mark, not a Cabinet Minister—viz, 
not a man who has a voice in any measure 
submitted to Parliament. He has always 
interested himself most diligently in the 
repeal of the Assessed Taxes. Nay,— 
mind this,—if you get them repealed next 
year, as you most likely will, you will owe 
the relief, in a great measure, to the ear- 
nestness and power with which Sir John 
Hobhouse began to direct, and mould, and 
excite, and lead Public Opinion towards the 
justice of affording it. Well,—he is a Min- 
ister,—he is anxious for the repeal of these 
taxes,—he accompanies you to Lord Althorp, 
he persuades Lord Althorp, he urges him 
publickly, and before your face, to that 
repeal;—but, mind, he is not a Cabinet Min- 
ister,—he has nomore power than any inde- 
pendent member of the House of Commonsto 
obtain it. Lord Althorp, as usual, says neither 
yes nor no, You go away ;—Lord Althorp 
brings on his budget ;—it dissatisfies you ;— 
you come to Sir John ;—he promises, as faras 
hecan, toaid you. Thecountry gentlemen 
alarmed at the clamour against the Assessed 
Taxes, resolve to make a push for themselves. 
Sir W. Ingilby leads the charge; and, by 
Jove, one fine night, when the whipper-in was 
asleep, they knock off two millions of the 
Malt Tax!—Two millions of Revenue are 
now gone ;—two millions worth of taxes 
are to be made up: by way of making them 
up you still urge the necessity of cutting 
down a few millions more! You call on 
Sir John Hobhouse to present your petition 
to that effect, and to vote for Sir John Key’s 
motion, which is to leave the revenue minus 
some six or seven millions. Sir John Hob- 
house presents your petition ;—the next day 
comes on Sir John Key’s motion,—and the 
next day Sir John Hobhouse has resigned, 
—resigned both seat and office; it is for 
this you blame him. Have we stated the 
case fairly? Yes; that’s well. You blame 
him for this conduct. You say he should 
have stayed in parliament, resigned his 
office, and voted for the repeal of the As- 
sessed Taxes. Pardon us; you mistake the 
question: it would no longer have been to 
vote for the repeal of the Assessed Taxes, 
—it would have been to vote for a deficit, in 
the revenue, of seven millions;—the ques- 
tion was no longer what it had been ;—it 
was no longer whether we could spare 
some two or three millions ;—it was whether 
we could spare some seven millions;—it 
was not a question whether you would re- 
peal the Assessed Taxes, but whether you 
would have a Property or Income Tax in 
their stead. This alters the case. Sir 
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John Hobhouse thinks we cannot spare sev- 
en millions, or that a Property and Income 
Tax would be a bad substitute. He may 
be wrong. We think he was; but he was 
not wrong on the question on which he had 
promised you his support. He had promised 
toassist you in a relief of two millions,— 
not in the repeal of seven:—he had promis- 
ed to aid you in the removal of the Assessed 
Taxes, but not in establishing the necessity 
of new taxes (including an Income tax) as a 
substitute. In fact, any considerate and 
unprejudiced man must perceive that the 
unexpected success of Sir W. Ingilby’s 
motion had placed the whole question on a 
different footing. But even thus did your 
late Representative vote against you? Did 
he mould himself to the Ministers? Did he 
prefer themto you? Did he value his office 
more than your interest?—No; he forsook 
the ministry,—he left his office,—he re- 
signed seven thousand a year rather than 
vote against your wishes. But rather than 
vote to turn out (for so Lord Althorp’s motion 
imperitively put it) the Ministers with whom 
he had just been acting,—rather than vote 
for a deficit of seven millions,—rather than 
vote for the substitution of new taxes,—he 
resigned his seat in parliament. And this 
is the conduct you cannot understand; this 
is the conduct you suspect,—you asperse. 
Why, good heavens! if Sir John Hobhouse 
had not cared for you; if he had not been 
nobly fastidious in his public conduct, what 
was to prevent his keeping both seat and 
office? What was to prevent his making 
a compact with the government, and with- 
holding his vote altogether? You would 
have called on him to resign ;—very well :— 
he might have told you to produce a majori- 
ty of signatures, po in so vast a constituen- 
cy, that, you are well aware, would have 
been impossible ; or he might have told you 
he was chosen for his votes during seven 
years, and not for withholding the vote of 
one night. Aye, and in either of these 
answers public opinion would have borne 
him out. But because he took the most 
disinterested line in his power,—because he 
put all possible selfishness from him,—be- 
cause, in the flush of ambition, in the pride 
of place, amidst the prospects of opening 
greatness, he resigned both his office and 
his seat, you accuse him of sinister motives. 
Unable to appreciate his conduct, you as- 
sign mysterious and impossible reasons to 
it; and that which should have placed his 
fair name above all suspicion, you make the 
pretext for all attack ;—you have punished 
him for his virtue ;—through him you have 
struck a blow at public virtue throughout 
the country. You have chosen in his stead 
an excellent and enlightened man, a gallant 
soldier, a resolute politician. We grant all 
this: but the victory of the best individual 
in England is contemptible compared with 
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the discouragement you have given to pure 
and disinterested principle. 

Heartily, however, do we trust that some 
other constituency will shortly atone for the 
blindness of that which has deserted a man 
because he deserted seven thousand a 
year ; and that parliament will not long lose 
the services of one of the very few of our 
public men who, to high talents, unites a 
sensitive honour. This, ty the bye, brings 
us to another question. The misfortune of 
that dislike which liberal constituencies 
seem to feel to their representatives takin 
office is, that the government will be afrai 
to fill up their vacancies with liberal men ; 
they may lose their seats in taking office. 
The ministers will thus be forced to renew 
themselves from the Tories, whose seats 
are usually pretty secure by wealth and 
family interest ; and thus, in fact, the people 
will punish themselves, and virtually choose 
the very men they would desire most to 
have eschewed. 

Sensible of the evils that would result 
from the necessity of vacating his seat 
every time a man changed one office for 
another,—knowing that while some con- 
stituencies are enlightened, others are 
bigoted,—seeing Sir Henry Parnell out of 
Parliament because he opposed the Repeal 
of the Union,—and knowing that it might 
equally have happened to him had he been 
Chancellor of the Exchequer,—a certain 
member, at the early part of the session, 
while the ministers were yet popular and 
the act would haye been as gracious as 
prudent, asked Lord Althorp in the House 
whether he proposed to introduce any mea- 
sure by which ministers might sit but not 
vote in the House by virtue of their office. 
Strong in the persuasion that popularity is 
immortal, Lord Althorp answered,—* No,” 
and seemed to consider the notion quite out 
of the reach of future expediency. There 
again is the want of foresight! Now Sir 
Robert Heron, the especial friend of the 
ministers, and probably with their concur- 
rence, has given notice of an express 
motion, that members should not vacate 
their seats on taking office. At the time 
the member we refer to asked the question 
—the ministry yet popular-—no motion 
could have been better timed; now, with an 
unpopular ministry, no motion can be more 
unseasonable. hus, from the want of 
foresight, nothing is ever done at the time 
it should be ; and what ought to be a wise 
providence against probable events, is made 
a clumsy remedy after they have occurred. 

One word before we conclude,—on this 
unlucky National Convention, and the ver- 
dict of the jury. Here, again, what bung- 
ling! Why not have taken possession of 
the place instead of beating people out of 
it?—or why not have avoided all mistake 
and misinterpretation by at once reading 
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the Riot Act? Because, scream the gov- 
ernment newspapers, the law did not 
require the reading of the Riot Act. Dear 
gentlemen, that is no answer to the ques- 
tion. Did not the people believe the law 
did require the reading of the Riot Act? 
Do you not own that they did? Do they 
not still believe so in spite of your asser- 
tions to the contrary? The duty of a 
benevolent and a wise government was to 
see that the people should not sin through 
ignorance if it could be avoided; and, 
knowing the sad complication of our laws, 
they might at least have chosen a clear law 
when they had the option. Here again the 
want of foresight !—-they disperse the 
National Convention, a most trumpery and 
worthless enemy, and they bring down 
upon themselves the verdict of the jury that 
sat upon the poor policeman, and that is an 
enemy of far greater importance, for it is 
not the enemy of a mob, but the enemy of 
public opinion. We are sorry for that 
verdict; it was evidently honest, but its 
ulterior consequences may be mischievous. 
A National Convention is another word for 
national disorder ; it can only be supposed 
to take place when all forms of regular 
legislation are suspended; and a verdict 
of “Justifiable Homicide” against a man 
who kills a policeman for assisting legally 
to disperse a mob with so ominous a name 
is a justification of riot against law. And 
this the bungling and mismanagement of 
the Home Secretary have brought upon us. 
We are sorry, also, for the feeling that 
seems to grow up against the Police force, 
—a most valuable substitute for the old 
watchmen. But we doubt whether they 
will ever be well administered and controll- 
ed,—whether they will ever be placed 
under a proper head, until a regular minis- 
ter and central bureau of police be estab- 
lished. All our reforms are regulated by 
the poor spirit of detail, and never in the 
great one of a comprehensive principle. 
But the Bank Charter and the Slavery 
Question are hurrying on,—-more first 
words, of which we are never to hear the 
last. We must suspend our review of past 
events. Well, by the way, may the mea- 
sures brought before our present parliament 
be called questions,—everybody questions 
their merit, and nobody answers for their 
result ! 


MODERN NOVELISTS AND RECENT 
NOVELS. 


Mrs. Gore, her Novels and Genius—Mrs. Sheri- 
dan, ‘Aims and Ends,” “Carwell,” &¢—Mr. 
Scargill, “The Puritan’s Grave’’—Mr. D’Is- 
raeli—Captain Marryat—“ Godolphin.” 


Tae changes in literature arise not so 
much in proportion as intelligence is in- 





creased in height, but in proportion as it 
extends its surface. Men first like what 
presents itself to their senses, and in that 
age,—behold the passion for the drama, 
Enlightenment spreads, and they then like 
what presents itself to the mind,—behold 
the passion for written fictions. The drama 
and the novel belong to the same class,— 
are addressed to the same miscellaneous 
and extensive audience,—appeal equally to 
the passions,—resort to the same sources of 
nature,—apply the same rules of art; but 
the mind to which the novel is addressed 
has attained a further step in civilization 
than that to which the drama presents itself, 
The written fiction applies its influence toa 
more mature and sedate and reflective stage 
of intellect, when the illusive is less charm- 
ing, and the active Jess exciting. It is 
natural also to suppose that, as civilization 
spreads, the spirit of commerce extends; as 
the spirit of commerce extends, fewer per- 
sons are left idle enough to go abroad for 
amusement,—they rather seek it at home. 
The novel becomes more convenient as 
well as less expensive than the play ; it can 
be read at the odds and ends of leisure,—it 
waits your own time,—you may abbreviate 
or lengthen its acts as you will,—it is a 
pliant servant of the genius of entertain- 
ment, and conforms its proportions of diver- 
sions exactly to your necessities or your 
whims. By degrees, then, the novel ex- 
tends its ancient and legitimate empire, and 
comes at last almost to monopolize the 
whole realm of the imagination. 

But it is very remarkable, that in propor- 
tion as the demand in literature for any par- 
ticular class of composition increases, the 
staple of the supply becomes deteriorated; 
the attention of all emulators of every grade 
of intellect is attracted to that market which 
is most in fashion; and the very rage for 
an especial description of work inundates 
us with a world of worse than mediocre 
competition. Thus when plays were most 
the fashion, as in the reigns of Charles Il. 
and of Anne, we had, in proportion to the 
few good plays of the time, a horde of the 
most villainous. Thus when Scott and 
Byron brought poetry into fashion, there 
never before were so many bad poems 
pressed into the world. We may add, in- 
deed, to the rush of inferior writers, the 
tempting demand which is made upon the 
better ones; they are irresistibly forced on- 
ward by the flatterry of the public taste, 
and the natural excitement of emulation, 
and maintain themselves rather by a fertility 
in producing than a diligence in perfecting. 
You see, in the best of these writers, a 
power beyond their performance; you see 
that they wanted nothing but time and 
labour to have made their good novels into 
great works. We are sensibly struck with 
this truth in reading the novels of Mrs. 
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Gore. No writer of the day has a more 
remarkable power of industry; but instead 
of applying that power, like Pope, to the 
finish of a work, she devotes it, like Lope de 
Vega, to the rough draughts of a thousand 
works,—she casts off the rough impressions 
of her sparkling and various mind with a 
rapidity which defies correction. She is 
the great improvisatrice of three volumes at 
a breath. It is a proof of her talents that, 
with all this haste and precociousness, .Mrs. 
Gore falls into neither of the two faults you 
would imagine most probable. In the first 
place, she is not an incorrect writer—on the 
contrary, her stile is easy, polished, grace- 
ful, and peculiarly her own. It is even so 
finely executed at times that you might im- 
agine she composed with great care and 
slowness ; above all, she is singularly felici- 
tous in the coinage of phrases and epithets; 
she is the consummator of that undefinable 
species of wit which we should call (if we 
did not know the word might be deemed 
offensive, in which sense we do not mean 
it) the slang of good society. Thus a 
preparatory school she has termed a bread 
and milkery; and she determines a whole 
class in an epithet when she calls a certain 
description of country gentry “ kill their own 
mutton sort of people.” Other novelists 
have hit off a character by an aphorism ; but 
Mrs. Gore is the first who ever hit off a 
character by a word! This species of con- 
ventional wit must, however, sometimes run 
from the just into the affected, and from the 
odd into the overstrained. And in such instan- 
ces—not very frequent—are to be found the 
only blots in the easy and vivid style of the 
authoress of “ Mothers and Daughters.” The 
second bad consequence which you would 
suppose must arise from hasty composition, 
but which Mrs. Gore happily escapes, is the 
evidence of exhaustion. You would sup- 
pose that the stream must run low and 
shallow after such repeated drainings; but, 
no,—there is a vitality in her composition, a 
copiousness in her command of words and 
incidents that never testify an impoverished 
fancy or a fatigued invention; the stream 
glides through new banks, but it never 
seems less fresh or less full. But though 
the consequence of an over-hasty and forced 
productiveness be not visible either in a 
negligent style or a languid story, it is 
nevertheless very evident in Mrs. Gore’s 
compositions ; it is visible not becattse she 
writes worse in her later works, but be- 
cause she does not improve; not because 
her works are not good, but because they 
are not much better. They are excellent 
as sketches, but, for the most part, they 
are only sketches,—they want-colour, body, 
—the principles of duration. They are 
more like brilliant specimens of a work 
than works of themselves; the story has 
not lain long enough in the mind,—it has 





not been sufficiently saturated by the im- 
agination; it wants depth of conception 
and elaborateness of execution. Her char- 
acters are not compound enougi,—they are 
too much exemplifications of particular 
qualities or foibles,—they want that rich 
redundance of faculties, humours, and con- 
tradictions which marks the hand of a medi- 
tative artist,—a Cervantes ora Richardson. 
And it is evident that these deficiencies 
proceed from a want of due time and con- 
templation, and no lack of adequate genius. 
Mrs. Gore’s misfortune is to be too easily 
pleased with the first notion of her story 
and her characters, and too trustful to the 
capacities of her subsequeut invention. 
We doubt whether she would have the 
heart to rub out any characters she had 
once put in,—to throw half a volume in 
the fire,—not because it was bad in itself, 
but because it was not in harmony with the 
rest. She executes with too great a facili- 
ty;—in one word, she -does not ponder 
enough before she sets pen to paper. Ano- 
ther characteristic of Mrs. Gore’s genius 
is a habit she has of keeping its two facul- 
ties,—the light and the serious, entirely 
separate; she rarely amalgamates them. 
Her “Hungarian Tales,”—to our mind the 
most perfect and permanent of all her works, 
—partake almost wholly of the soft and 
grave ; their beauty consists in their depth 
of sentiment. The easy and graceful 
sketch of “Mothers and Daughters” is al- 
most as entirely made up of the levities 
and glittering frigidity of social life; its 
tone is original in its utter absence of sen- 
timent. True that in some of her tales 
Mrs. Gore has recourse to both sources of 
interest, but rarely with success, because 
evidently without sufficient preparation. 
She does not play the springs of both grave 
and gay with ease at the same time; her 
colours run into each other while yet moist, 
and the result is the spoiling of the picture. 
But few people ever painted with so felici- 
tous a hand the scenery of worldly life; 
without any apparent satire, she brings be- 
fore you the hollowness, the manceuvres, 
and the intrigues of the world with the 
brilliancy of sarcasm, but with the quiet of 
simple narrative. Her men and women, in 
her graver tales, are of a noble and costly 
clay; their objects are great, their minds 
are large, their passions intense and pure; 
—she walks upon the stage of the world 
of fashion, and her characters have grown 
dwarfed as by enchantment. The air of 
frivolity has blighted their stature; their 
colours are pale and languid,—they have no 
generous ambition—the glory and the 
vision have left them,—they are little people ! 
—they are fine people! This it is that 
makes her novels of our social life so natu- 
ral, and so clear a transcript of the original. 
—She deals with persons whom you meet 
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every day, and makes you feel that with 
them romance and emotion—the tender 
and the holy—would be out of place,—would 
be absurd. Incarnations of the loftiness 
and sanctity of life dancing at ball-rooms 
and walking in Kensington Gardens !— 
what an incongruity! It would remind us 
of the “Spectator’s” account of Punch and 
his wife dancing in the Ark. 

This characteristic of Mrs. Gore’s world- 
lier novels—the characteristic of lowering 
the sources of emotion and of interest to the 
ordinary persons of the world from whom 
they are to be drawn—she shares with 
some other novelists of the day. In Lord 
Mulgrave it is peculiarly visible. You see 
that that charming author, whose mind is 
naturally fastidious and romantic, is always 
attempting to suit his characters to the 
scene in which they move. So again in the 
work now before us, by Mrs. Sheridan, we 
find two tales—the one, “ Aims and Ends,” 
of the fashionable life of the present day ; 
another, “Oonagh Lynch,” of the adventu- 
rous life of a century anda half ago. In 
the fashionable tale, the characters seem 
lowered and inaned unconsciously; the 
whole story, which betrays, in its vein of 
sentiment and tone of thought, the accom- 
plished author’s deep conception of the 
beautiful and good, does not contain one 
single character in which the moral beauty 
or goodness is displayed—the personages of 
the plot, breathing a common air of artifice, 
are rendered alike by a common constitu- 
tion of selfishness—the climate darkens and 
flattens down the features of the mind—the 
form of the man is preserved, but where 
is the stamp of the god? Thus the heroine, 
who is of course made as handsome and 
interesting as she can be, is a coquet with- 
out principle and without heart; she trifles 
with her lover,—loses him without visible 
regret,—marries a noble fool, nearly ruins 
her character with a noted libertine,—is 
sent down to the country to reform, and is 
not easy till she has snared the affections 
of a young married curate (!)—destroys his 
domestic comfort,—leads him to suicide, and 
survives ; but by way of mending the mat- 
ter, turns froma beauty toa bore. The rest 
of the characters are on a par with the hero- 
ine—they are all drawn with consummate 
ability and profound experience—you can 
conceive no more painfully small specimens 
of human nature :—even the poor curate, 
meant to be the highest character of all, is 
a wayward, sensual, selfish gentleman, who, 
because he cannot be an adulterer, resolves 
to be asuicide. Yet all this want of eleva- 
tion in the characters of the book is a proof 
of the art of the writer ;—she meant to paint 
the low life above stairs, and she has done 
it ;—she has flung aside, as impertinent to 
the task, all the many admirable qualities 
she possesses as a writer. Full of deep 





consciousness of the noble, the author of 
“ Carwell,”—the creator of the most gene- 
rous, faithful, devoted, high-wrought char- 
acter of modern fiction,—has only availed 
herself of it in “ Aims and Ends,” in order 
to paint accurately the elements of the 
mean ;—choosing the latter toil somewhat 
ay on the principle upon which James 

- in his “ Demonologie,” recommends an 
acquaintance with the devil; “for since,” 
saith he, “the devil is the very con 
opposite to God, there can be no better way 
to know God than by the contrary.” 

The second of Mrs. Sheridan’s tales— 
“Oonagh Lynch,” is exactly the reverse in 
spirit to “Aims and Ends.” There the au- 
thor breathes a more pure and lofty air— 
There all, even to the weakness and supersti- 
tion of the heroine, is full of nobleness and 
of passion.—Chivalric loyalty,—high daring, 
—devoted love ;—these are the mental ont 
= on which our author now lavishes her 
skill. 

Mrs. Sheridan’s style is pure and touch- 
ing; her ornaments and allusions are intro- 
duced with much grace and effect,—her re- 
flections appropriate, often deep and often 
tender. She has the fault of Mrs. Gore in not 
giving sufficient previous preparation to her 
plot ; and, as elaborate compositions, neither 
of the tales before us is equal to “Carwell,” a 
story which, for minute fidelity to truth, for 
high tragic conception, both of plot and 
character, has very few equals in modern 
fiction. But everywhere, even in this last 
work, you see that rarest of all literary 
beauties, a beautiful mind,—an_ intimate 
persuasion of the fine and great truths of 
the human heart,—a delicate and quick per- 
ception of the lovely and the honest—an 
intellect that profits by experience, and a 
disposition which that experience cannot 
corrupt. And this reflection brings us to 
another writer to whom. it is, perhaps, no 
less applicable,—we speak of the ingenious, 
versatile and searching author of “Truckle- 
borough Hall,” “The Usurer’s Daughter,” 
and the work now on our critical table, viz. 
“The Puritan’s Grave.” 

If we were to point out one romance of the 
day which more than another would become 
a Christian pastor to write, it is this last 
production of Mr. Scargill’s. It is written 
in a subdued and gentle spirit of faith and 
charity; it is pregnant with unaffected 
piety,—passion there is not in it,—but there 
is the presence of a quiet and deep love— 
that blessed spirit walks, breathes, and has 
its being, through the whole book. The 
story is very simple,—the language pur- 
posely antiquated and patriarchal to suit the 
nature of the story and the date of its 
events; hence, if often eloquent and high 
in diction, it is often also too formal and 
precise ; and we think, on the whole, a more 
easy and fluent style, such as the author 
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usually adopts, would have been the more 
advisable ; the characters are few, and the 
four prominent ones are the Puritan and his 
daughter, her lover, a cavalier, and a rich 
and generous merchant who seems stepped 
out of one of her earlier dramas. The ele- 
ments of these characters are neither noisy 
nor glaring,—they are remarkable for their 
stillness,—they are eloquent from their re- 
pose. In this the author has evidently tried 
an experiment common enough to the Ger- 
man novelists, and, in our opinion, he has 
amply succeeded. But whoever would do 
justice to this book must read it, as the Ger- 
man novels we refer to are read—with 
great patience, and a certain reverence; 
the reader must be prepared for the ab- 
sence of exciting events; his mood must 
be in harmony with the work ; he must read 
slowly, pencil in hand, to mark the holy and 
eloquent passages that occur; he must con- 
sider himself reading a tale, which, without 
the pedantry of a preacher, is suffused with 
the spirit of some beautiful homily ; he will 
feel, as he proceeds, no very exciting inter- 
est—no hurried emotion; but when he has 
closed the last page, he will find his soul in- 
sensibly smoothed, and, as it were, Chris- 
tianized over. He will recollect the work, 
not in any detached passages, but as one 
which has made a gentle but no fleeting 
impression on his mind; it has soothed all 
his better feelings, and made itself a sanc- 
tuary in his kindlier dispositions. The mind 
of Mr. Scargill is not of a common cast,— 
he loves to philosophize and to refine,—he 
goes, in his various novels, from experiment 
to experiment, and moulds his genius ac- 
cording to some abstract idea. He does 
not deal sufficiently in bold situations and 
strong contrasts,—he is not so popular as he 
ought to be, because he has too great an 
apprehension of the common-place. He 
should indulge more in dialogue, in action, 
in melodrame, in order to strike the herd ; 
but then he is, to be sure, not a novelist 
alone ; he has two other characters to sus- 
tain, and cannot easily lose sight of the re- 
finements of a philosopher and the dignity 
of a pastor. 

What the author of the “ Puritan’s Grave” 
wants, the author of “Contarini Fleming” 
has to an excess; the one injures himself 
by the too quiet, the other by the too rest- 
less. We have so lately reviewed the last 
work of Mr. D’Israeli, that we shall not now 
pause to analyse his peculiar genius. He 
only requires to strive less in order to do 
more,—the most perfect image of strength 
in the world is the statue of Alcides, but it 
is of Alcides in repose—the fighting gladi- 
ator pains you too much with his eternal ef- 
fort. No man living, perhaps, exceeds Mr. 
Israeli in natural powers,—and he has 
only to learn to be natural in order to be 
permanently great. His pictures only want 





one ingredient, namely, that darkening var- 
nish with which Appelles is said to have al- 
ways carefully subdued whatever was florid 
in his colours. 

Of a very different kind of intellect from 
that displayed by Mr. D’Israeli, and, indeed, 
from that which characterises any of the 
writers we have thus briefly endeavoured to 
describe, is the talent exhibited in Captain 
Marryat’s works. Far remote from the 
eastern and the voluptuous, from the vision- 
ary and refining, from the pale colourings of 
drawing-room life, and the subtle delicacies 
of female sentiment and wit, the genius of 
Captain Marryat embodies itself in the hu- 
mour, the energy, the robust and masculine 
vigour of bustling and actual existence; it 
has been braced by the sea-breezes; it 
walks abroad in the mart of busy men, with 
a firm step, and a cheerful and healthy air. 
Not, indeed, that he is void of a certain 
sentiment, and an intuition into the more 
hidden sources of mental interest; but 
these are not his forte, or his appropriate 
element. He is best in a rich and various 
humour,—rich, for there is nothing thread- 
bear or poor in its materials. His characters 
are not, as Scott’s often are, mere delinea- 
tions of one oddity uttering the same eter- 
nal phraseology, from the “Prodigious” of 
Dominie Sampson to “Provant” of Major 
Dalgetty,—a laughable but semewhat a 
poor invention: they are formed of com- 
pound and complex characteristics, and 
evince no trifling knowledge of the meta- 
physics of social life. But though he may 
be said almost to equal Smollett in concep- 
tion of character, he falls into the common 
deficiency of the age, and does not suffi- 
ciently meditate, work up, and elaborate his 
materials. His plots are never worthy of 
the characters employed in them,—-the 
characters never placed in scenes calculat- 
ed to call forth the rich peculiarities he has 
ascribed to them. He may conceive a 
Strap, a Lismahago, or a Commodore Trun- 
nion; but his execution will not make us 
know them in the flesh and blood, in the in- 
timate and homely, manner that Smollet has 
done. He presents to us delightful ac- 
quaintance, but Smollett gave us friends 
that last us all our lives. A hundred years 
ago Captain Marrfat would have written 
perhaps but one or two novels, each the 
growth of some five years at least. We 
are sure they would have been master- 
pieces. He has now only to meditate, to 
mature, to proceed with fear and caution, in 
order to continue Roderick Random to the 
present day. 

The peculiar characteristics of Captain 
Marryat are shared by some of his nautical 
brethren; and the author of “ Cavendish” 
has evinced much ability and very vigorous 
promise in the works that have issued from 
his pen. 
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We have now gone as fully as our space 
would allow through a series of authors, each 
excellent in their way, each of a different 
school. The female,—the fashionable,— 
the clerical,—the naval,—all betray some- 
thing of the sectarian influences. We 
have left ourselves but a few words to say 
of a new work just out, which, to much that 
is original, seems to add nothing, that is 
professional. “Godolphin” is the work, to 
all appearance, (for the author is unknown,) 
of an idle but cultivated person of genius; 
the sex of the writer does not seem to us to 
be easily gathered from the nature of the 
work; now certain passages that betray a 
writhing consciousness of the social position 
of women, (a consciousness that no man 
could experience,) seems to indicate a fe- 
male pen ; and now some deep, strong, mas- 
culine burst of passion, particularly in the 
first, and part of the last volume, as strongly 
declares the author to be of the harder sex. 
The style of the work is an evident imitation 
of that of a certain author whose novels 
have been popular beyond their merit; but 
this is only a style of words and aphorisms, 
—the style of mind is essentially different ; 
a soft and enervate gentleness,—an Italian 
colouring of subdued enthusiasm, are the 
characteristics of “Godolphin.” Its design 
is very elaborate: it is evidently a work of 
forethought and labour:—unity of moral 
conception is strictly preserved throughout, 
and to that is often (but never vainly) sacri- 
ficed the unity of mere story. The design 
is declared by the author to be the influence 
of the great world upon genius in either sex; 
and according to him (or her) this influence 
makes the woman a brilliant intriguant, and 
the man a visionary sensualist. We have 
seen some critiques in which the design has 
been blamed because the woman sets out 
with the resolution to do so much and does 
so little ; but this seems to us the main truth 
and great merit of the design,—it displays 
the exact and necessary position of women 
who are cursed with ambition. The char- 
acter of Saville, a fine gentleman, would be 
excellent if not a little too much compound- 
ed from that of Manleverer, in “ Paul Clif- 
ford.” The character of Fanny Millinger, an 
actress, is one of the best in the book, but 
seems to us also borrowad from the actress 
in “Wilhelm Meister.” Nothing can be 
more natural than the characters and tone 
of the work,—nothing more improbable than 
the plot. This want of congruity convinces 
us either that the work is by two hands, or 
by an unpractised novelist. In proportion 
as an author writes novels, (and this is very 
remarkable in Scott, (his plots grow more 
artful, and his characters less so. Still, des- 
pite the want of ‘probability in the story of 
“ Godolphin” the interest is always sustained 
and keen. And even the visionary and 
mysterious nature of the tale, while it of- 





fends the judgment onrecollection, absorbs 
the emotions in perusal.* 

There seems to be no abatement in the 
interest taken in fictions ; but instead of be- 
ing concentred to a few of the best, the appe- 
tite seems to have enlarged to grossness 
and devours everything miscellaneously, 
Formerly the novels of Mrs. Gore or Mrs, 
Sheridan would have run through half a 
dozen editions in a year ; but now the circu- 
lating libraries, instead of buying six copies 
of Mrs. Gore’s novel, distribute their favour 
impartially to Mrs. Gore and five other wri- 
ters ; no matter what their works be, so Jong 
as they are new. 

The people of F'iji believe that all things, 
stones, axes, chisels, &c. have a soul, and 
are immortal ; they will, itis pretended, show 
you a sort of well, across which runs a 
stream of water, wherein you may perceive 
the spirits of men and stones, women, and 
canoes, animals, and houses,—all the defunct 
souls of all the pots, pans, and rubbish of 
the world, tumbling over one another into 
the Haven of Immortality. Just so seems 
the present miscellany of literary composi- 
tions, and the soul of the King or the Palace 
goes down the tide, lumbered and hid by the 
clattering, crowding souls of all the slop- 
pails and scrubbing-brushes ! 


JOURNAL OF CONVERSATIONS 
WITH LORD BYRON. 
BY LADY BLESSINGTON. NO. VIII. 


How much has Byron to unleurn ere he 
can hope for peace! Then he is proud 
of his false knowledge. I call it false, be- 
cause it neither makes him better nor hap- 
pier, and true knowledge ought to do the 
former, though I admit it cannot the latter. 
We are not relieved by the certainty that 
we have an incurable disease ; on the con- 
trary, we cease to apply remedies, and so 
let the evil increase. So it is with human 
nature: by believing ourselves devoted to 
selfishness, we supinely sink into its with- 
ering and inglorious thraldom; when, by 
encouraging kindly affections, without anal- 
yzing their source, we strengthen and fix 
them in the heart, and find their genial in- 
fluence extending around, contributing to 
the happiness and well-being of others, and 
reflecting back some portion to ourselves. 
Byron’s heart is running to waste for want 
of being allowed to expend itself on his 
fellow-creatures; it is naturally capacious, 
and teeming with affection ; but the world- 
ly wisdom he has acquired has checked its 
course, and it preys on his own happiness 





*There is astrology in ‘“Oonagh Lynch,” and 
astrology in “‘Godolphin.” Could passages in the 
latter work have been written by Mrs. Norton ? 
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by reminding him continually of the aching 
yoid in his breast. With a contemptible 
opinion of human nature, he requires a per- 
fectibility in the persons to whom he at- 
taches himself, that those who think most 
highly of it never expect: he gets easily 
disgusted, and when once the persons fall 
short of his expectations, his feelings are 
thrown back on himself, and, in their re-ac- 
tion, create new bitterness. I have remark- 
ed to Byron that it strikes me as a curious 
anomaly, that he, who thinks ill of mankind, 
should require more from it than do those 
who think well of it en masse; and that 
each new disappointment at a discovery of 
baseness sends him back to solitude with 
some of the feelings with which a savage 
creature would seek its lair; while those 
who judge it more favourably, instead of 
feeling bitterness at the disappointments 
we must all experience, more or less, when 
we have the weakness to depend wholly 
on others for happiness, smile at their own 
delusion, and blot out, as with a sponge, 
from memory that such things were, and 
were most sweet while we believed them, and 
open a fresh account, a new leaf in the led- 
ger of life, always indulging in the hope that 
it may not be balanced like the last. We 
should judge others not by self, for that is 
deceptive, but by their general conduct and 
character. We rarely do this, because that 
with le besoin d’aimer, which all ardent 
minds have, we bestow our affections on 
the first person that chance throws in our 
path, and endow them with every good and 
noble quality, which qualities were un- 
known to them, and only existed in our own 
imaginations. “We discover, when too late, 
our own want of discrimination; but, in- 
stead of blaming ourselves, we throw the 
whole censure on those whom we had over- 
rated, and declare war against the whole 
species because we had chosen ill, and 
“loved not wisely, but too well.” When 
such disappointments occur,—-and, alas! 
they are so frequent as to enure us to 
them,—if we were to reflect on all the an- 
tecedent conduct «nd modes of thinking of 
those in whom we had “garnered up our 
hearts,” we should find that they were in 
general consistent, and that we had indulg- 
ed erroneous expectations, from havin 

formed too high an estimate of them, an 

consequently were disappointed. A modern 
writer has happily observed that “the sour- 
est disappointments are made out of our 
sweetest hopes, as the most excellent vine- 
gar is made from damaged wine.” We 
have all proved that hope ends but in frus- 
tration, but this should only give us a more 
humble opinion of our own powers of dis- 
crimination, instead of making us think ill 
of human nature: we may believe that there 
exists goodness, disinterestedness, and af- 
fection in the world, although we have not 
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had the good fortune to encounter them in 
the persons on whom we had lavished our 
regard. ‘This is the best, because it is the 
safest and most consolatory philosophy ; 
it prevents our thinking ill of our species, 
and precludes that corroding of our feel- 
ings which is the inevitable result; for as 
we all belong to the family of human na- 
ture, we cannot think ill of it without dete- 
riorating ourown. If we have had the misfor- 
tune to meet with some persons whose in- 
gratitude and baseness might serve to low- 
er our opinion of our fellow-creatures, have 
we not encountered others whose nobleness, 
generosity, and truth might redeem them ? 
A few such examples,—nay, one alone,— 
such as I have had the happiness to know, 
has taught me to judge favourably of man- 
kind; and Byron, with all his scepticism 
as to the _pertectibility of human nature, al- 
lowed that the person to whom I allude was 
an exception to the rule of the belief he had 
formed as to selfishness or worldly-minded- 
ness being the spring of action in man. 

The grave has closed over him who shook 
Byron’s scepticism in perfect goodness, and 
established for ever my implicit faith init; 
but, in the debts of gratitude engraved in 
deep characters on memory, the impression 
his virtues have given me of human nature 
is indelibly registered,—an impression of 
which his conduct was the happiest illus- 
tration, as the recollection of it must ever 
be the antidote to misanthropy. We have 
need of such examples to reconcile us to 
the heartless ingratitude that all have, in 
a pe or less degree, been exposed to, 
and which is so calculated to disgust us 
with our species. How, then, must the 
heart reverence the memory of those who, 
in life, spread the shield of their goodness 
between us and sorrow and evil, and, even 
in death, have left us the hallowed recollec- 
tion of their virtues, to enable us to think 
well of our fellow-creatures ! 


“ Of the rich legacies the dying leave, 
Remembrance of their virtues is the best.’’ 


We are as posterity to those who have 
gone before us—the avant-coureurs on that 
journey that we must all undertake. It is 
permitted us to speak of absent friends with 
the honest warmth of commendatory truth; 
then surely we may claim that privilege for 
the dead,—a privilege that every grateful 
heart must pant to establish, when the just 
tribute we pay to departed worth is but as the 
outpourings of a spirit that is overpowered 
by its own intensity, and whose praise or 
blame falls equally unregarded on “ the dull 
cold ear of death.” They who are in the 
grave cannot be flattered; and if their quali- 
ties were such as escaped the observance of 
the public eye, are not those who, in the 
shade of domestic privacy, had opportunities 
of appreciating them, entitled to one of the 
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few consolations left to survivors—that of 
offering the homage of admiration and praise 
to virtues that were beyond all praise, and 
goodness that, while in existence, proved a 
source of happiness, and, in death, a conso- 
lation, by the assurance they have given of 
meeting their reward ? 

Byron said to-day that he had met, ina 
French writer, an idea that had amused him 
very much, and that he thought had as much 
truth as originality in it: he quoted the 
passage, “La curiosité est suicide de sa 
nature, et l’amour n’est que la curiosité.” 
He laughed, and rubbed his hands, and re- 
peated, “Yes, the Frenchman is right. 
Curiosity kills itself; and love is only curi- 
osity, as is proved by its end.” 

I told Byron that it was in vain that he 
affected to believe what he repeated, as I 
thought too well of him to imagine him to 
be serious. 

“ At all events,” said Byron, “you must 
admit that, of all passions, love is the most 
selfish. It begins, continues, and ends in 
selfishness. ho ever thinks of the happi- 
ness of the object apart frore his own, or 
who attends to it? While the passion con- 
tinues, the lover wishes the object of his 
attachment happy, because, were she visibly 
otherwise, it would detract from his own 
pleasures. The French writer understood 
mankind well, who said that they resembled 
the grand Turk in an opera, who, quitting 
his sultana for another, replied to her tears, 
* Dissimulez votre peine, et respectez mes 
plaisirs.’ This,” continued Byron, “is but 
too true a satire on men; for when love is over, 

‘ A few years older, 
Ah! how much colder 
He could behold her 
For whom he sighed !’ 

“ Depend on it my doggrel rhymes have 
more truth than most that I have written. I 
have been told that love never exists without 
jealousy; if this be true, it proves that 
love must be founded on selfishness, for 
jealousy surely never proceeds from any 
other feeling than selfishness. We see 
that the person we like is pleased and 
happy in the society of some one else, 
and we prefer to see her unhappy with us 
than to allow her to enjoy it: is not this self- 
ish? Why is it,” continued Byron, “that 
lovers are at first only happy in each other’s 
society? It is that their mutual flattery and 
egotism gratify their vanity ; and not finding 
this stimulus elsewhere, they become de- 
pendent on each other for it. When they 
get better acquainted, and have exhausted 
all their compliments, without the power of 
creating or feeling any new illusions, or even 
continuing the old, they no longer seek each 
other’s presence from preferenee; habit 
alone draws them together, and they drag 





on a chain that is tiresome to both, but which 
often neither has the courage to break. 
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We have all a certain portion of love in our 
natures, which portion we invariably bestow 
on the object that most charms us, which ag 
invariably is—self; and though some de- 
gree of love may be extended to another, it 
is only because that other administers to our 
vanity ; and the sentiment is but a reaction, 
—a sort of electricity that emits the sparks 
with which we are charged to another body; 
—and when the retorts lose their power— 
which means, in plain sense, when the flat- 
tery of the recipient no longer gratifies ug 
—and yawning, that fearful abyss in love, is 
visible, the passion is over. Depend on it 
(continued Byron) the only love that never 
changes its object is self-love ; and the dis- 
appointments it meets with make a more 
lasting impression than all others.” 

I told Byron that I expected him to-mor- 
row to disprove every word he had uttered 
to-day. He laughed, and declared that his 
profession of faith was contained in the 
verses “ Could love for ever;” that he wish- 
ed he could think otherwise, but so it was, 

Byron affects scepticism in love and 
friendship, and yet is, I am persuaded, capa- 
ble of making great sacrifices for both. He 
has an unaccountable passion for misrepre- 
senting his own feelings and motives, and 
exaggerates his defects more than any 
enemy could do: he is often angry because 
we do not believe all he says against him- 
self, and would be, I am sure, delighted to 
meet some one credulous enough to give 
credence to all he asserts or insinuates with 
a $5 to his own misdoings. 

f Byron were not a great poet, the char- 
latanism of affecting to be a Satanic charac- 
ter, in this our matter-of-fact nineteenth 
century, would be very amusing: but when 
the genius of the man is taken into account, 
it appears too ridiculous, and one feels mor- 
tified at finding that he, who could elevate 
the thoughts of his readers to the empyrean, 
should fall below the ordinary standard of 
every-day life, by a vain and futile attempt 
to pass for something that all who know him 
rejoice that he is not; while, by his sublime 
genius and real goodness of heart, which 
are made visible every day, he establishes 
claims on the admiration and sympathy of 
mankind that few can resist. If he knew 
his own power, he would disdain such un- 
worthy means of attracting attention, and 
trust to his merit for commanding it. 

“T know not when I have been so much 
interested and amused, (said Byron,) as in 
the perusal of — journal: it is one of 
the choicest productions I ever read, and is 
astonishing as being written by a minor, as 
I find he was under age when he penned it. 
The most piquant vein of pleasantry runs 
through it; the ridicules—and they are 
many—of our dear compatriots are touched 
with the pencil of a master; but what pleas- 
es me most is, that neither the reputation of 
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man nor woman is compromised, nor any 
disclosures made that could give pain. He 
has admirably penetrated the secret of Eng- 
lish ennui, (continued Byron,)—a secret that 
isone tothe English only, as I defy any for- 
eigner, blessed with a common share of ih- 
telligence, to come in contact with them 
without discovering it. The English know 
that they are ennuyés, but vanity prevents 
their discovering that they are ennuyeuz, 
and they will be little disposed to pardon the 
person who enlightens them on this point. 
—— —— ought to publish this work (con- 
tinued Byron), for two reasons: the first, 
that it will be sure to get known that 
he has written a piquant journal, and peo- 
ple will imagine it to be a malicious libel, 
instead of being a playful satire, as the Eng- 
lish are prone to fancy the worst, from a 
consciousness of not meriting much for- 
bearance ; the second reason is, that the im- 
partial view of their foibles, taken by a stran- 

r who cannot be actuated by any of the 
ittle jealousies that influence the members 
of their own coteries, might serve to cor- 
rect them, though I fear réflerion faite there 
is not much hope of this. It is an extraor- 
dinary anomaly, (said Byron,) that people 
who are really naturally inclined to good, as 
I believe the English are, and who have 
the advantages of a better education than 
foreigners receive, should practise more ill- 
nature and display more heartlessness than 


’ the inhabitants of any other country. This 


is all the effect of the artificial state of soci- 
ety in England, and the exclusive system 
has increased the evils of it ten-fold. We 
accuse the French of frivolity, ( continued 
Byron,) because they are governed by fash- 
ton; but this extends oily to their dress, 
whereas the English allow it to govern their 
pursuits, habits, and modes of thinking and 
acting: in short, it is the Alpha and Omega 
of all they think, do, or will: their society, 
residences, nay, their very friends, are 
chosen by this criterion, and old and tried 
friends, wenting its stamp, are voted de trop. 
Fashion admits women of more than dubi- 
ous reputations, and well-born men with 
none, into circles where virtue and honour, 
not &-la-mode, might find it difficult to get 
ont ;and if (on hearing the reputation of 

ady this, or Mrs. that, or rather want of 
reputation, canvassed over by their associ- 
ates) you ask why they are received, you 
will be told it is because they are seen 
everywhere—they are thedashion.—I have 
known (continue Byron) men and women 
in London received in the first circles, who, 
by their birth, talents, or manners, had no 
one claim to such a distinction, merely be- 
cause they had been seen in one or two 
houses, to which, by some manceuvring, they 
got the entrée; but I must add, they were 
not remarkable for good looks, or superiority 
in any way, for if they had been, it would 





have elicted attention to their want of other 
claims, and closed the doors of fashion 
against them. I recollect, (said Byron,) on 
my first entering fashionable life, being sur- 
prised at the (to me) unaccountable distinc- 
tions I saw made between ladies placed in 
peculiar and precisely similar situations. I 
have asked some of the fair leaders of fash- 
ion, ‘Why do you exclude Lady ——, and 
admit Lady ——, as they are both in the 
same scrape?’ With that amiable indiffer- 
ence to cause and effect that distinguishes 
the generality of your sex, the answer has 
invariably been, ‘Oh! we admit Lady —— 
because all our set receive her; and exclude 
Lady because they will not.” I have 
pertinaciously demanded, ‘Well, but you 
allow their claims are epual ?’ and the reply 
has been, ‘Certainly; and we believe the 
excluded lady to be the better of the two.’ 
Mais que voulez-vous? she is not received, 
and the other is; it is all chance or luck; 
and this (continued Byron) is the state of so- 
ciety in London, and such the line of dem- 
arcation drawn between the pure and the 
impure, when chance or luck, as Lady —— 
honestly owned to me, decided whether a 
woman lost her caste or not. I am not 
much of a prude, (said Byron,) but I declare 
that, for the general good, I think that all 
women who had forfeited their reputations 
ought to lose their places in society ; but 
this rule ought never to admit of an excep- 
tion: it becomes an injustice and hardship 
when it does, and loses all effect as a warn- 
ing or preventive. I have known young 
married women, when cautioned by friends 
on the probability of losing caste by such 
or such a step, quote the examples of Lady 
this, or Mrs. that, who had been more im- 
prudent, (for imprudence is the new name for 
guilt in England,) and yet that one saw these 
ladies received everywhere, and vain were 
precepts with such exampies. People may 
suppose (continued Byron) that I respect 
not morals, because unfortunately I have 
sometimes violated them: perhaps from this 
very circumstance I respect them the more, 
as we never value riches until our prodigali- 
ty has made us feel their loss ; and a lesson 
of prudence coming from him who had 
squandered thousands, would have more 
weight than whole pages written by one 
who had not personal experience: so I 
maintain that persons who have erred are 
most competent to point out errors. It is 
my respect for morals that makes me so in- 
dignant against its vile substitute cant, with 
which I wage war, and this the good-natured 
world chooses to consider as a sign of my 
wickedness. We are all the creatures of 
circumstance, (continued Byron ;) the great- 
er part of our errors are caused, if not ex- 
cused, by events and situations over which 
we have had little control: the world see 
the faults, but they see not what led to them: 
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therefore I am always lenient to crimes 
that have brought their own punishment, 
while I am little disposed to pity those who 
think they atone for their own sins by ex- 
posing those of others, and add cant and hy- 
pocrisy to the catalogue of their vices. Let 
not a woman who has gone astray, without 
detection, affect to disdain a less fortunate, 
though not less culpable female. She who 
is unblemished should pity her who has 
fallen, and she whose conscience tells her 
she is not spotless should show forbearance ; 
but it enrages me to see women whose con- 
duct is, or has been, infinitely more blamea- 
ble than that ofthe persons they denounce, 
affecting a prudery towards others that they 
had not in the hour of need for themselves. 
It was this forbearance towards her own sex 
that charmed me in Lady Melbourne: she 
had always some kind interpretation for 
every action that would admit of one, and 
pity or silence when aught else was imprac- 
ticable. 

“ Lady ——, beautiful and spotless her- 
self, always struck me as wanting that pity 
she could so well afford. Not that I ever 
thought her ill-natured or spiteful; but I 
thought there was a certain severity in her 
demarcations, that her acknowledged purity 
rendered less necessary. Do you remem- 
ber my lines in the Giaour, ending with— 


No: gayer insects fluttering by 

Ne’er droop the wing o’er those that die ; 
And lovelier things have mercy shown 
To every failing but their own ; 

And every woe a tear can claim 

Except an erring sister’s shame. 


“ These lines were suggested by the 
conduct I witnessed in London from women 
to their erring acquaintances—a conduct 
that led me to draw the conclusion, that 
their hearts are formed of less penctrable 
stuff than those of men.” 

Byron has not lived sufficiently long in 
England, and: has left it at too young an 
age, to be able to form an impartial and 
just estimate of his compatriots. He was a 
busy actor, more than a spectator, in the 
circles which have given him an unfavoura- 
ble impression ; and his own passions were, 
at that period, too much excited to permit 
his reason to be unbiassed in the opinions 
he formed. In his hatred of what he calls 
cant and hypocrisy, he is apt to denounce 
as such all that has the air of severity; and 
which, though often painful in individual 
cases, is, on the whole, salutary for the 
general good of society. This error of 
Byron’s proceeds from a want of actual 

rsonal observation, for which opportunity 

as not been afforded him, as the brief 
period of his residence in England, after he 
had arrived at an age to judge, and the 
active part he took in the scenes around 
him, allowed him not to acquire that perfect 
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knowledge of society, manners, and cus- 
toms which is necessary to correct the 
prejudices that a superficial acquaintance 
with it is so apt to engender, even in the 
most acute observer, but to which a power- 
ful imagination, prompt to jump at conclu- 
sions without pausing to trace cause and 
effect, is still more likely to fall into, 
Byron sees not that much of what he calls 
the usages of cant and hypocrisy are the 
fences that protect propriety, and that they 
cannot be invaded without exposing what it 
is the interest of all to preserve. Had he 
been a calm looker on, instead of an 
impassioned actor in the drama of English 


|fashionable life, he would probably have 


taken a less harsh view of all that has so 
much excited his ire, and felt the necessity 
of many of the restraints which fettered him, 

A two years’ residence in Greece, with 
al) the freedom and personal independence 
that a desultory rambling life admits of and 
gives a taste for,—in a country where 
civilization has so far retrogarded that its 
wholesome laws, as well as its refinements, 
have disappeared, leaving license to usurp 
the place of liberty,—was little calculated 
to prepare a young man of three-and-twenty 
for the conventional habits and restraints of 
that artificial state of society which extreme 
civilization and refinement beget. No 
wonder then that it soon became irksome to 
him, and that, like the unbroken courser of 
Arabia, when taken from the deserts where 
he had sported in freedom, he spurned the 
puny meshes which ensnared him, and 
pined beneath the trammels that intercepted 
his liberty. 

Byron returned to England in his twenty- 
third year, and left it before he had com- 
pleted his twenty-eighth, soured by dis- 
appointments and rendered reckless by a 
sense of injuries. “He who fears not, is to 
be feared,” says the proverb; and Byron, 
wincing under all the obloquy which malice 
and envy could inflict, felt that its utmost 
malignity could go no farther, and became 
fixed in a fearless braving of public opinion, 
which a false spirit of vengeance led him to 
indulge in, turning the genius, that could 
have achieved the noblest ends, into the 
means of accomplishing those which were 
unworthy of it. His attacks on the world 
are like the war of the Titans against the 
Gods,—the weapons he aims fall back on 
himself. He feels that he has allowed 
sentiments of pique to influence and deteri- 
orate his works; and that the sublime 
passages in them, that now appear like 
gleams of sunshine flitting across the clouds 
that sometimes obscure the bright luminary, 
might have been one unbroken blaze of 
light, had not worldly resentment and 
feelings dimmed their lustre. ; 

This consciousness of misapplied genius 
has made itself felt in Byron, and will yet 
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lead him to redeem the injustice he has 
done it; and when he has won the guerdon 
of the world’s applause, and satisfied that 
craving for celebrity which consumes him, 
reconciled to that world, and at peace with 
himself, he may yet win as much esteem for 
the man as he has hitherto elicited admira- 
tion for the poet. To satisfy Byron, the 
admiration must be unqualified ; and, as I 
have told him, this depends on himself: he 
has only to choose a subject for his muse, 
in which not only received opinions are not 
wounded, but morality is inculcated; and 
his glowing genius, no longer tarnished by 
the stains that have previously blemished it, 
will shine forth with a splendour, and 
ensure that universal applause, which will 
content even his ambitious and aspiring 
nature. He wants some one to tell him 
what he might do, what he ought to do, and 
what so doing he would become, I have 
told him; but I have not sufficient weight 
or influence with him to make my represen- 
tations effective; and the task would be 
delicate and difficult for a male friend to 
undertake, as Byron is pertinacious in 
refusing to admit that his works have failed 
in morality, though in his heart I am sure 
he feels it. 

Talking of some one who was said to 
have fallen in love, “I suspect (said Byron) 
that he must be indebted to your country 
for this phrase, ‘falling in love; it is ex- 
pressive and droll: they also say falling ill; 
and, as both are involuntary, and, in gener- 
al, equally calamitous, the expressions 
please me. Of the two evils, the falling il] 
seems to me to be the least; at all events 
I would prefer it; for as, according to phi- 
losophers, pleasure consists in the absence 
of pain, the sensations of returning health 
(if one does recover) must be agreeable; 
but the recovery from love is another affair, 
and resembles the awaking from an agreea- 
ble dream. Hearts are often only lent, 
when they are supposed to be given away 
(continued Byron); and are the loans for 
which people exact the most usurious in- 
terest. When the debt is called in, the 
borrower, like all other debtors, feels little 
obligation to the lender, and, having refunded 
the principal, regrets the interest he has 
paid. You see (said Byron) that, & [ 4An- 
glaise, I have taken a mercantile view of 
the tender passion ; but I must add that, in 
closing the accounts, they are seldom fairly 
balanced, ‘e cid sa 1 tuo dottore.? There 
is this difference between the Italians and 
others, (said Byron,) that the end of love 
is not with them the beginning of hatred, 
which certainly is, in general, the case 
with the English, and, I believe, the French: 
this may be accounted for from their having 
less vanity; which is also the reason why 
they have less ill-nature in their composi- 
tions, for vanity, being always on the qui 





vive, up in arms, ready to resent the least 
offence offered to it, precludes good tem- 
er.” 

I asked Byron if his partiality for the 
Italians did not induce him to overlook 
other and obvious reasons for their not be- 
ginning to hate when they ceased to love: 
first, the attachments were of such long 
duration that age arrived to quell angry 
feelings, and the gradations were so slow, 
from the first sigh of love to the yawn of 
expiring affection, as to be almost imper- 
ceptible to the parties; and the system of 
domesticating in Italy established a habit 
that rendered them necessary to each other. 
Then the slavery of serventism, the jeal- 
ousies, carried to an extent that is unknown 
in England, and which exists longer than 
the passion that is supposed to excite, if not 
excuse, them, may tend to reconcile lovers 
to the exchange of friendship for love; and, 
rejoicing in their recovered liberty, they are 
more disposed to indulge feelings of com- 
placency than hatred. 

Byron said, “Whatever may be the 
cause, they have reason to rejoice in the 
effect; and one is never afraid in Italy of 
inviting people together who have been 
known to have once had warmer feelings 
than friendship towards each other, as is 
the case in England, where, if persons un- 
der such circumstances were to meet, an- 
gry glances and a careful avoidance of civil- 
ity would mark their kind sentiments to- 
wards each other.” 

I asked Byron if what he attributed to 
the effects of wounded yanity might not 
proceed from other and better feelings, at 
least on the part of the woman? Might 
not shame and remorse be the cause? 
The presence of the man who had caused 
their dereliction from duty and virtue call- 
ing up both, could not be otherwise than 
painfuland humiliating to women who were 
not totally destitute of delicacy and feel- 
ing; and that this most probabiy was the 
cause of the coldness he observed between 
persons of opposite sexes in society. 

“ You are always thinking of and reason- 
ing on the English, (answered Byron:) 
mind I refer to Italians, and with them 
there can be neither shame nor remorse, 
because, in yielding to love, they do not 
believe they are violating either their duty 
or religion; consequently a man has none 
of the reproach to dread that awaits him 
in England when a lady’s conscience is 
awakened,—which, by the by, I have ob- 
served it seldom is, until affection is laid 
asleep, which (continued Byron) is very con- 
venient to herself, but very much the re- 
verse to the unhappy man.” 

I am sure that much of what Byron said 
in this conversation was urged to vex me. 
Knowing my partiality to England and all 
that is English, he has a childish delight 
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in exciting me into an argument; and as I 
as yet know nothing of Italy, except through 
books, he takes advantage of his long resi- 
dence in, and knowledge of the country, to 
vaunt the seperiority of its customs and 
usages, which I never can believe he prefers 
to his own. A wish of vexing or astonish- 
ing the English is, I am persuaded, the mo- 
tive that induces him to attack Shakspeare ; 
and he is highly gratified when he succeeds 
in doing either, and enjoys it like a child. 
He says that the reason why he judges the 
English women so severely is, that, being 
brought up with certain principles, they 
are doubly to blame in not making their 
conduct accord with them; and that, while 
punishing with severity the transgressions 
of persons of their own sex in humble posi- 
tions, they look over the more glaring mis- 
conduct and vices of the rich and great— 
that not the crime, but its detection, is 
punished in England, and, to avoid this, 
hypocrisy is added to want of virtue. 

“ You have heard, of course, (said Byron,) 
that I was considered mad in England; my 
most intimate friends in general, and Lady 
Byron in particular, were of this opinion; 
but it did not operate in my favour in their 
minds, as they were not, like the natives of 
eastern nations, disposed to pay honour to 
my supposed insanity or folly. They con- 
sidered me a mejnoun, but would not treat 
me as one. And yet, had such been the 
case, what ought to excite such pity and 
forbearance as a mortal malady that re- 
duces us to more than childishness—a pros- 
tration of intellect that places us in the de- 

endence of even menial hands? Reason 
agin: sea Byron) is so unreasonable, that 
few can say that they are in possession of it. 
T have often doubted my own sanity; and, 
what is more, wished for insanity—any- 
thing—to quell memory, the never-dying 
worm that feeds on the heart, and only 
calls up the past to make the present more 
insupportable. Memory has for me 


‘The vulture’s ravenous tooth, 
The raven’s funereal song.’ 


There is one thing (continued Byron) that 
increases my discontent, and adds to the 
rage that I often feel against self. It is the 
conviction that the events in life that have 
most pained me—that have turned the milk 
of my nature into gall—have not depended 
on the persons who tortured me,—as I ad- 
mit the causes were -inadequate to the ef- 
fects:—it was my own nature, prompt to 
receive painful impressions, and to setain 
them with a painful tenacity, that supplied 
the arms against my peace. Nay, more, I 
believe the wounds inflicted were not, for 
the most part, premeditated ; or, if so, that 
the extent and profundity of them were not 
anticipated by the persons who aimed them. 
There are some natures that have a predis- 
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position to grief, as others have to disease; 
and such was my case. The causes that 
have made me wretched would probably not 
have discomposed, or, at least, more than 
discomposed, another. We are all differ. 
ently organized; and that I feel acutely is 
no more my fault (though it is my misfor- 
tune) than that another feels not, is his, 
We did not make ourselves; and if the 
elements of unhappiness abound more in 
the nature of one man than another, he is 
but the more entitled to our pity and for- 
bearance. Mine is a nature (continued By- 
ron) that might have been softened and 
ameliorated by prosperity, but that has been 
hardened and soured by adversity.” Pros- 
perity and adversity are the fires by which 
moral chemists try and judge human na- 
ture; and how few can pass the ordeal! 
Prosperity corrupts, and adversity renders 
ordinary nature callous ; but when any por- 
tion of excellence exists, neither can injure, 
The first will expand the heart, and show 
forth every virtue, as the genial rays of the 
sun bring forth the fruit and flowers of the 
earth; and the second will teach sympathy 
for others, which is best learned in the 
school of affliction.” 


JEAN PAUL RICHTER. 
“ANNIHILATION.” 


Upon the rough and many-peaked Par- 
nassus of Germany there stood a man, 
apart from the rest, who uttered strains of 
wild poetry which have, comparatively speak- 
ing, been heard but by few! Amidst the 
crowd of talented men whom Germany 
produced in the last century, Jean Paul 
was the most remarkable, if not the great- 
est. Jean Paul was the most German of 
them all; the freest thinker and the boldest 
swimmer in the ocean of thought; the most 
perfect master of his language, and one of 
the deepest philosophers who ever was & 
great poet, or one of the loftiest poets who 
ever was a great philosopher. He did not 
mould his thoughts into language, but he 
seized that immense and plastic language 
and compressed it into his thoughts; never 
were dead words summoned to life by 8 
more cunning magician, or ideas more 
preciously embalmed in words. No man 
ever brought more capital of his own to 
trade with in the world of letters than Jean 
Paul; and moreover, he possessed the 
faculty of finding gold where a more super- 
ficial eye could see nothing but dross— 
such was the power of his observation ; and 
of placing the old in immediate and proper 
communication with the new—such was his 
power of application. For him the spirit of 
Germany was a familiar spirit: he shared 
her deep erudition, her obscurity, her broken 
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fortunes, her sublime flights of imagination, 
and her researches into the subterranean 
regions of the intellect, till what was hers 
became half hisown. For him the serious 
Face of Nature was unveiled; his was one 
of those clear eyes which see beauty 
understandingly, and one of those pure 
hearts which desire not only to possess, but 
rather to enjoy; for him the mind of man 
was a subject kingdom; he knew the 
peculiarities of the animal, as well as the 
prerogatives of the soul; he knew what to 
ridicule and what to love; and from these 
sources he drew the nutriment of his under- 
standing, and left us the gnarled and knotted 
tree of his works. Drunk with brandy one 
half of the day, and with ambrosial dreams 
the other half, he was one of those strange 
mixtures of coarsness and refinement, purity 
and vulgarity, illusion and clear-sightedness, 
perturbed hopes and soothing sentiments, 
which the world only witnesses in its mo- 
ments of earthquake. 

The peculiar domain of his intellect was 
the region of dreams, and the predominating 
property of his style was metaphor: now 
metaphor is dream epitomised. No man 
ever wrote more on the Incomprehensible 
and the Invisible, prcisely because he 
thought he saw and comprehended it, so 
clear were the shapes of his visions—so 
strong were the grappling-irons with which 
he seized them ; what he saw of Heaven he 
told to Earth. 

Thus it was that Jean Paul preserved his 
mind unstained and pure to the last: he 
knew less of life than of existence; and 
whilst those around him fell under the mani- 
fold perplexities and passions of the world, 
the current of his thoughts went on and 
scarcely wore him down; as in the night, 
dreams of unknown lands and labours visit 
us, and we nevertheless wake in the morn- 
ing refreshed with our sleep. 

Jean Paul was, however, no mystic. From 
his early youth he combated the crooked 
orthodoxy of the schools, and sought after 
the truth with the clear method of a lover of 
light, and not as a lover of darkness. His 
pity was not of the wailing kind; the world 
was to his eye “no vale of tears,” as he says 
in one of his letters, but “rather a vale of 
joy.” To his fellow creatures he bore the 
goodly kindliness of a pure soul; his heart 
was ever ready to overflow with the purest 
feelings of our nature ; in his friendships he 
was steady and ardent, as his long intimacy 
with Jacobi sufficiently proved, for, as he 
said, “he was my friend, and is so still, for 
death has assuredly not severed our hearts.” 

We say that Jean Paul was no mystic, 
because in fact his form and not his method 
was symbolical ; he adopted the most poeti- 
cal expressions for his philosophical ideas, 
and hence he has been accused of being too 
difficult to be understood, because few have 





been clearsighted enough to understand 
him. He was a lyrical poet, because he 
was an enthusiastic man ; and he was occa- 
sionally a satirist, because he was a humo- 
rous and anobserving one. Thus far and no 
farther has Germany gone: it would be folly 
to mistake her enthusiasm for passion, her 
humour for wit, or her observation for inven- 
tion. Jean Paul was a man of the Present, 
aman of the People, and a man of Change ; 
he expressed in his writings the eloquent 
confusion of the state of the public mind in 
his country, as it was in his lifetime, and is 
to the present day. Broken and divided in 
their form as is the political surface of the 
Confederation, and the social depths of the 
nation, now warm and imaginative as the 
South, now obscure and strong as the North 
of Germany, the writings of Jean Paul ex- 
hibit the most perfect unity which that disu- 
nited country has produced; they are the 
most harmonious expression of the many 
strange notes and sounds which are to be 
heard around. Whatevermay be our opin- 
ion of Jean Paul as an individual, great is 
our admiration for that portion of the individ- 
ual—the best and purest portion—which he 
has transfused into his works. He is 
always himself in view, not indeed as one of 
those Titanic poets who make mankind 
think, but as one who has thought a great 
deal for mankind. If, aswe may sometimes 
be tempted to imagine in the despondency 
of ignorance, all the wisdom of the world is 
nothing but the science of mistakes, Jean 
Paul is one of those authors who endear us 
to our convictions by the energy and depth 
of his own. Few men are capable and 
willing to renounce all authority, and to 
protest against the creeds of fashion and 
creation «vith as much courage as our au- 
thor. Jean Paul lived between two mighty 
Revolutions, and he was one of the few 
persons who considered them, and under- 
stood them both simultaneously. He was 
alive to the agitation and change of exter- 
nal Europe, far more than is usual among 
the thinkers of Germany; the French Rey- 
olution opened his horizon on one side, and 
on the other he saw light stream in upon 
him from those philosophers who were not 
the contemporaries of Robespierre and St. 
Just without deep reason. His capacious 
mind received much of the transitory 
thoughts of the wonderful crisis in which he 
lived; the impressions of Revolution are 
everywhere manifest in his writings; their 
effects on the social creed of mankind will 
be better known as those writings are better 
understood. “As it was written or the 
west gate of Chersonesus, ‘Here lies the 
way to Byzantium,’ so is it also written on 
the west gate of this century, ‘There lies 
the way to Truth and Virtue,’ said Jean 
Paul, in 1794. Since that time the bright 
hopes of the poet were doubtless checked 
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and dimmed by the various clouds which 
arose around; he saw war and much op- 
ression—the former was as revolting to his 
eart as the latter was to his head. There 
is scarcely a work of Jean Paul’s which 
does not contain bitter animadversions and 
deep lamentations on the waste of human 
blood, and the cruel pastime of Princes. 

Nevertheless, in all the strange changes 
of the Kaleidoscope of the World, Jean 
Paul was a happy man, because the deep 
convictions we have before alluded to were 
enough to hallow the heaven of his heart, 
and his imagination was ever ready to bear 
him away as it were on angel-pinions to the 
Paradisiacal regions of Eternity: he was 
blest in happy thoughts beyond any poet of 
his age, because the infinite variety of Na- 
ture was ever about him to please the child- 
ish simplicity of his spirit, and he was sur- 
rounded by myriads of personifications and 
metaphors—-witnesses of his thoughts— 
“swimming round him,” to use the express- 
ion of a German critic, “like the multifari- 
ous fishes of a great ocean.” 

We subjein a translation of one of his 
most characteristic compositions—if trans!a- 
tion is a word fit to be appliedto Jean Paul ; 
say rather that the following vision has 
been done into English, with a view to give 
a partial idea of the powers of this wonder- 
ful man to our readers. 





ANNIHILATION— 
A VISION. 
By Jean Paul. 


Aut Love believes in a double Immortal- 
ity, in its own and in that of its object: from 
the moment in which love begins to fear 
that it should cease, it has already ceased, 
To our hearts it is the same, whether our 
beloved one, or merely his love disappears. 
He who doubts of our Eternity lends to the 
fair heart which opens itself before him, or to 
its perfection at least, the unperishable 
nature of the purest existence, and finds the 
clear one whom he has seen sink into the 
dark earth, glimmering over him in broken 
starlight in Heaven. 

Man—who always questions himself too 
much, and others too little—cherishes not 
only secret inclinations but secret opinions, 
the contrary of which he imagines to be his 
belief, till some strong emotion of Fate or 
Poetry leys the concealed bottom of his in- 
nermost soul open before him. Thence we 
may, perhaps, have read the title of these 
pages with coolness ;—we may even accept 
our court Annihilation; but we tremble 
when our heart discloses to us the horrible 
contents of this chimera, to think that the 
Earth in which we would all lay our sunken 
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heads to rest, is nothing else than the broad 

headman’s block of pale crippled humanity 

when it comes out of prison. , 
* * * * 


Ottomar lay in the furthermost house of a 
village from which he looked out on the 
battle-field of the Unburied; he was in the 
last stage of a putrid fever. In that night 
his loose blood filled his agitated heart with 
a hell-stream of distorted apparitions, and 
this dark boiling stream of blood reflected 
the hollow light sky, and shivered forms and 
jagged flashes of lightning. When the 
morning returned in its coolness, and when 
the venom of the tarantula sting of fever 
was gone from his tired heart, the immovea- 
ble storm of War roared before him with 
ceaseless fire and blows; and again these 
bloody pierced phantoms stood before him 
in his midnight dreams like corpses. 

In the night of which I am speaking, his 
fever had reached the steep and critical 
eminence between Life and Death. His 
eyes were like immense mirrors in a hall of 
mirrors, his ears like immense ears in a 
wuispering-gallery, his nerves reached out 
giant limbs to him—the moving forms on 
the printed bed-curtain became thick and 
blood-coloured, and shot upwards and fell 
again as in battle; a boiling waterspout 
drew him up in its seething vapours, and 
underneath, out of the innermost depth, 
there crept keen little ghosts, which had 
haunted him before in a fever of childhood, 
and they crept with cold clammy toadsfeet 
over his warm soul, and said, “ We torment 
thee ever.” 

On a sudden, as his darkened heart 
seemed to have rolled back and worked it- 
self out of the hot crater of his fever, tae 
yellow gleam of a neighbouring fire shone 
over the paper of the room. His dry hot 
eye stared half-shut on the transparent 
figures of the curtain, which flapped in the 
distant light ;—all at once a Form stretched 
itself forth from amongst them with a corpse- 
white motionless countenance, white lips 
white eyelids and hair. 

The form reached towards the sick man 
with long crool:ed feelers, which played out 
of the sockets of its eyes. It approached, 
and the dark spots on its feelers closed to- 
gether against his heart, like points of ice; 
it drove him backwards with its chilly breath, 
backwards through walls and rocks, and 
through the earth, and the feelers were like 
daggers in his heart; and when he sank 
backwards, the world broke down before 
him—the ruins of demolished mountains, 
and the rubbish of dust-hills fell below—and 
there poured down a hail of clouds and 
moons—the worlds descended in bow-shots 
over the corpse-white form, and suns hung 
round with globes sank in a* long heavy fall, 
andat last there came a dusty stream of ashes. 
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“White Form, who art thou?” asked at 
last the man. “If I name my name thou 
art no more,” said the white Form without 
moving its lips, and neither earnestness, 
nor joys, nor love, nor wrath, was there in 


that countenance; Eternity passed andy 


changed it not. : . 

The Form brought him on a narrow path 
formed of earth-clods, which were iaid un- 
der the chains of dead men; the causeway 
went across a sea of blood, out of which 
there rose white hairs and children’s fingers, 
like the blossoms of a water plant, and it 
was covered with brooding doves, and with 
wings of butterflies, and nightingale’s eggs, 
and men’s hearts. The Form crushed them 
all as it skimmed over them, and it drew 
over the pond of blood a swimming veil 
made of the wet linen which lies upon cead 
men’s eyes. The red waves rose over the 
terrified man, and the narrowing path went 
over cold and slippery mushrooms, and at 
last over a long cool slippery adder. 

He slid down, but a whirlwind turned him 
round, and he saw before him the extent 
of an immense plain of black ice, on which 
all the nations lay, which had died upon the 
Earth—starks, frozen armies of corpses, and 
deep below in the abyss, an earthquake 
was ringing in all eternity, a little cracked 
bell—it was the death-bell of Nature. “Is 
that the second World?” asked the com- 
fortless man. The Form answered, “The 
second World is in the grave between the 
teeth of the worm.” He looked upwards to 
seek a consoling Heaven, but above him 
was spread a thick black smoke, the im- 
mense pall which is drawn between the 
Heaven of the Worlds, and this dark chilly 
gap in Nature ; and the ruined mansions of 
the part smoked up, and made the pall 
blacker and broader ; and then there passed 
the apparition of a falling burning world, 
with its red shadow on the dark covering, 
and an eternal blast bore in it the wail of 
sinking voices, 

“We have suffered, we have hoped, but 
we suffocate—Oh! Almighty power, create 
nothing more.” 

Ottomar asked, “ Who annihilates them 
then ?”»—“T,” said the Form, and it drove 
him among the armies of corpses, into the 
masked world of annihilated men; and as 
the Form passed before a mask with a soul, 
there spurted a bloody drop from its dull 
eye, such as a corpse sheds when a mur- 
derer approaches it. And he was led on 
unceasingly, by the mute funeral proces- 
sion of the pest, by the rotten chains of ex- 
istence, and by the conflicts of the spirits. 
There saw he first of all the ashy brethren 
of his heart pass by, and in their counte- 
nances there still stood the blighted hope of 
reward ; he saw thousands of poor children 
with smooth rosy cheeks, and with their 
first smile stiffened, and thousands of 
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mothers with their uncoffined babes in their 
arms, and there he saw the dumb sages of 
all nations with extinguished souls, and with 
the extinguished light of Truth, and they 
were dumb under the great pall, like singing 
birds whose cage is darkened with a cov- 
ering, and there he saw the strong endurers 
of life, the numberless, who had suffered 
till they died, and the others who were 
lacerated by horror, and there he saw the 
countenances of those who had died of joy, 
and the deathly tear of Joy was still hang- 
ing in their eyes; and there he saw all the 
lives of the earth standing with stifled 
hearts, in which no Heaven, no God, no 
Conscience, dwelt any more; and there 
he saw again a world fall, and its wail pass- 
ed by him, “Oh! how vain, how nothingly 
is the groaning and struggling, and the 
Truth and the Virtue of the world!” and 
there at last appeared his father with the 
iron ball globe which sinks the corpses of 
that ocean, and then as he pressed a tear of 
blood out of the white eyelid, his heart, 
which ran cold with horror, exclaimed 
“Form of Hell, crush me speedily ; anni- 
hilation is eternal, there live none but mor- 
tals and thou. Am I alive, Form?” 

The Form led him gently to the edge of 
the ever-freezing field of ice; in the abyss 
he saw the fragments of the stifled souls of 
animals, and on high were numberless tracts 
of ice, with the annihilated of higher worlds, 
and the bodies of the dead angels, were for 
the most part of Sun’s light, or of long 
sounds, or of motionless fragrancy. But 
there over the chasm, near to the realm of 
the dead of the Earth, stood a veiled being 
on a clod of Ice; and as the white Form 
passed, the Being raised its veil; it was 
the dead Christ, without resurrection, with 
his crucifixion wounds, which all tlowed 
afresh, on the approach of the white Form. 

Ottomar bent his tottering knee, and 
looked up to the black concave, and prayed, 
“Oh! good God! bring me back again to 
my good earth, that I may dream of life.” 
And while he prayed, the blood-red shadows 
of crushed worlds flew across the broad 
pall of smoke. And then the white Form 
stretched out its feelers, like arms towards 
Heaven, and said, “I will draw down the 
Earth, and then I will name my name my al 

And whilst the feelers with their black 
points rose higher and higher, a little cleft 
in the cloud became light, and it at last 
broke asunder, and our reeling earth sank 
as it were into the fascinating, greedy jaws 
of a rattle-snake ; and whilst the cloud-girt 
globe fell lower, there rained upon it blood 
and tears, because there were battles and 
martyrdoms upon it. 

The grey narrow Earth waved about 
transparent, with its young nations by the 
side of its stark dead nations—its arc was a 
long coffin of adamant, with the inscription, 
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“ The Past,” and in the hollow of the earth 
there glowed a round fire, which melted the 
keys of the long coffin; the lily-buds and 
flower-buds of the earth became mouldy, its 
fields were as the green skin on a pool of mud; 
its woods were moss, the peaks of its Alpine 
girdle were as a spoked wheel, its clocks all 
struck at once ; and the hours hastily became 
centuries, so that no life lasted the time out; 
men were to be seen on the earth growing, 
and then waxing rudely and tall, and stout, 
and grey, till they bent themselves and lay 
down. But the men upon the earth were 
very happy. The lightning of Death 
flashed indeed ruthless among the careless 
nations, one while on the warm heart of a 
mother, another while on the smooth round 
brow of a child, on the bald head, and on 
the warm rosy cheek. But men had their 
consolation; dying lovers, those who buried, 
and those who wept, hung softly over those 
whose eye was waxing dim, the friend over 
the friend, parents over children, and they 
said, “ Depart ye—we shall meet again be- 
hind Death, to part no more.” 

“JT will show thee,” said the Form, “how 
I annihilate them.”—A coffin became trans- 
parent—in the placid brain of the Man, 
therein lying, the Life stili glowed, plaster- 
ed over with clay, surrounded by a cold 
dark sleep, and cut off from the broken 
heart.—Ottomar exclaimed, “Lying Form, 
the Life still glows; who extinguished the 
spark ?”—-The white Form answered, “ Hor- 
ror! Look down.”—A village church was 
split asunder, a leaden coffin sprung open, 
and Ottomar saw his own body mouldering 
in- it, and his brain burst—but there was no 
spot of Light on the open head. The Form 
stared at him, and said, “I have drawn thee 
out of thy brain—thou art already long since 
dead”—and it seized him cuttingly with its 
cold metallic feelers, and whispered,— 
“Tremble, and die—I am God.” 

There rushed a Sun downwards which 
embraced the wide Heaven, melted the 
desert of ice, and the region of the masks, 
and flew on with a mighty noise in its 
endless curve, leaving a flood of light 
behind it, and the severed ether rang with 
ineffable music. Ottomar swam in ether, 
surrounded by an opaque sleet of little balls 
of light; from time to time the flash of a 
falling Sun pierced the white light, and a 
soft glow was wafted around. The thick 
cloud of light floated on the tones of the 
ether, and the waves of ether rocked it as it 
hovered over them. ‘Till at last the cloud 
sank below in flakes of light, and Ottomar 
saw the eternal Creation lying round about 
him; Suns were careering above him and 
below him, each one bearing the flowing 
spring-tide of its worlds and soft rays 
through Heaven. 

The sunny mist was floating downwards 
far away in the ether like a brilliant snow- 
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cloud, but the mortal was retained in that 
biue Heaven by a jong sound of music 
coming over the waves; the sound re. 
echoed suddenly through the whole bound. 
less ether, as if the Almighty hand was 
running over the clouds of creation.—And 
in all the orbs there was an echo as of 
jubilee; invisible springs floated by in 
streams of fragrancy; blessed worlds pass. 
ed by unseen with the whispering of ineffa- 
ble joy; fresh flames gleamed in the Suns, 
The sea of life smelled as if its unfathoma. 
ble bottom was rising, and a warm blast 
came to shake the sun-rays and rainbows, 
and strains of joy and light clouds out of 
the cups of roses. -All at once there was a 
stillness in the whole of immeasurable 
space, as if Nature was dying in ecstacy—a 
broad gleam, as if The Endless One wag 
going through creation, spread over the 
suns, and over the abysses, and over the 
pale rainbow of the milky way—and all 
nature thrilled in delicious transport, as a 
man’s heart thrills when it is about to 
forgive. And thereupon his innermost 
soul opened itself before the mortal, as if it 
were a lofty temple, and in the temple was 
a Heaven, and in the Heaven was a man’s 
form which looked down on him, with an 
eye like a sun full of immeasurable love.— 
The Form appeared to him, and said, “I am 
eternal Love, thou canst not pass away.”— 
And the form strengthened the trembling 
child who thought to die of wonder, and 
then the mortal saw through the hot tears 
of his joy, darkly, the nameless form—and a 
warm thrill dissolved his heart, which over- 
flowed in pure, in boundless love, the 
creation pressed languishingly, but close 
against his breast, and his existence, and all 
existences were one love, and through the 
tears of his love Nature glistened like a 
blooming meadow-ground, and the seas lay 
there like dark-green rains, and the suns 
like fiery dew, and before the sun-fire of the 
Almighty there stood the world of spirits as 
a rainbow, and the spirit broke its light into 
all colours, as from century to century, they 
dropped, and the rainbow did not change, 
the drops only changed, not the colours, 

The All-loving Father looked forth on 
his full creation, and said, “I love you all 
from Eternity—I love the worm in the sea, 
the child upon the earth, and the angel cn 
the sun.—Why hast thou trembled? Did I 
not give thee the first Life, and Love, and 
Joy, and Truth? Am I not in thy heart ?— 
And then the worlds passed with their 
death-bells, but it was as the church-ringing 
of harmonica-bells for a higher temple ; and 
all chasms were filled with strength, and all 
Death with bliss. 

The happy man thought that his dark 
earthly life was closed; but the cloud-girt 
Earth rose ugain, and drew the men of the 
Earth back into its cloud. 
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The All-loving father veiled himself in 
the All. Buta glimmering lay still upon a 
jong icebergh far behind the sun. The 
high icebergh Jay streaming in the rays, 
bended flowers were waving in their bloom 
towards the melting wall, a boundless land 
lay disclosed in the moonlight, stretching 
far into the sea of Eternity, and he saw 
nothing but numberless eyes, which looked 
upwards, and shone in blessed tears, as the 
spring with its warm showers glistens in 
the sun, and he felt, by the yearning and 
longing of his heart, that these were his 
own, that these were our men who were 
dead. 

The Mortal looked up, as he fell towards 
the earth, with hands raised in prayer, to 
the spot in the blue firmament where the 
Endless One had appeared to him—and a 
still glory hung motionless on that high 

lace—and as he trod and parted more 
oly the glowing haze of our globe, the 
glory stood steadily in the ether, deeper 
than the ever-rolling earth—And as he 
stood upon the earth, the glory was still in 
the blue east, and it was the sun. 


The sick man was standing in the garden 
—his first bitter and poisonous dream had 
driven him there the morning air was 
breathing around, the fire was cooled, his 
fever was abated, and his heart was at rest. 

And as the tremble of his fever gave 
birth to this drearn of Hell, and the victory 
of Nature to this dream of Heaven—as the 
vision of torture had hastened the crisis, and 
the vision of consolation the cure—even so 
do the dreams of our spirits not only kindle 
a fever in our souls, but cool and heal that 
fever also, when the phantoms of our hearts 
vanish, and we rejoice in their dispersal. 


H. K. 





SONNET. 
MINGLED RECOLLECTIONS. 


THERE is a sweet remembrance of sad things-— 
There is sad memory of things most sweet— 
There is a mood when these strange spirits 

meet, 

And flit together on contrasted wings ;— 

There is an hour—there is a spot which brings 
Such checquered mood to me ; this mossy seat 
Of garden-solitude, where poplars greet 

On high with shadowy kiss, as, whispering, clings 

Dark branch to branch, till scarce a star-beam 

through 
Glitters, though many in the heavens are met; 

This seat and hour upcall in long review 
Past joys and ills with strangely-mixed regret : 

Pleasures I dare not, if I might, renew— 

Sorrows I would not, if I could, forget. 
G HER *. 





A NEW GALLERY OF PICTURES. 


Spenser, the Poet of the Painters—Character of 
his Genius—A Collection of Pictures from him 
with analogous assignments of them to Old 

asters. 


An old lady, to whom Pope one day read 
some passages out of Spenser’s “Faerie 
Queene,” said that he had been entertain- 
ing her with a “gallery of pictures.” Pro- 
bably he had been reading some of the al- 
legories, or the description of the pictures 
in the Enchanted Chamber; but the words 
would apply to the “Faerie Queene” in 
yeneral. Spenser has been called, and just- 
ly, the “ most poetical of poets ;” not because 
his poetical faculty is in itself greater than 
that of some others, but because he is in- 
variably, and (not to use the word in an in- 
vidious sense) merely poetical. His morals 
are deep or superficial, as the case may 
happen: they are those of the age. His 
politics are aristocratical, and are being 
daily refuted. But his delight in nature, in 
the voluptuous and the beautiful, is true and 
unceasing. ‘The moment he enters upon 
his task, we see him, like a poetical boy let. 
loose in a field, loosing about with a de- 
termination to enjoy everything he beholds; 
to turn his back upon everything real, or 
what is exclusively called so, however he 
may pretend to bear it in mind; and to give 
himself up to the dreams of books, of ro- 
mances, of mythology, of whatsoever is re- 
mote from the prose of human affairs. 

But though Spenser beheld the beautiful 
with the eyes of a true and great poet, and 
could felicitously express its inner nature, 
there was an indolence and (not to speak it 
offensively) a sensuality in his temperament, 
resembling that of a man addicted to lying 
on the grass and weaving dreams of pleas- 
ure, which disposed him to content himself, 
if not with the surface of what he beheld, 
yet with the beauty of its forms and the 
vivacity of its colours; and hence, if in one 
sense of the word he is the most poetical of 
poets, he is in every sense the most pictorial 
of them,—the painter of the poets,—or, if 
you will, the poet for the painters ; for while 
he has the power of conveying those im- 
pressions of the invisible, and illustrations 
of one thing by another, which are the in- 
nermost part of the magic of poetry, and 
the despair of its sister art, he is in the habit 
of soothing his senses and delighting his 
eyes, by painting pictures as truly to be cal- 
led such, as any that came from the hands of 
Titian and Raphael. It is easy to show 
that he took a painter’s as well a poet’s de- 
light in colour and form, lingering over his 
work for its corporeal and visible sake, 
studying contrasts and attitudes, touching 
and re-touching, and filling in the minutest 
parts ; in short, writing as if with a brush 
stead of a pen, and dipping with conscious 
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eyes into a luxurious palette. Spenser’s 
muse is dressed in the garments of a sister 
who is only less divine than herself; and 
the union of the two produces an enchant- 
ment, never perhaps to be perfectly met 
with elsewhere. 

It is the object of the following papers to 
show that the painters ought in an especial 
manner to love and study Spenser as their 
poet; that his “Faerie Queene” contains a 
store of masterly, poetical pictures, as capa- 
ble of being set before the eye as those in 
a gallery; and that he includes in his singu- 
lar genius the powers of the greatest and 
most opposite masters of the art, of the Ti- 
tians in colouring and classical gusto, the 
Rembrandts in light and shade, the Michael 
Angelos in grandeur of form and purpose, 
the Rubenses in gorgeousness, the Guidos 
in grace, the Raphaels and Correggios in 
expression, and the Claudes and Poussins, 
and even the homely Dutch painters, in land- 
scape. Spenser can paint a ditch, a flower- 

arden, an enchanted wood, @ palace, a 

lack-smith’s shop, an elysium. He can 
paint nymphs wanton or severe; warriors, 
satyres, giants, ladies, courts, cottages, her- 
mitages, the most terrible storms, the most 
prodigious horrors, the profoundest and 
loveliest tranquillity. His naked women are 
equal to Titian’s, his dressed to Guido’s, his 
old seers to Michael Angelo’s, his matrons 
and his pure maidenhood to Raphael’s, his 
bacchanals to Nicholas Poussin’s ; and for 
a certain union of all qualities in one, we 
know net his equal. In his gorgeousness 
he never looses sight of good taste: he is 
Raphael while he is Rubens. If he has 
any fault, itis that his pencil sometimes 
drags; not indeed from want of enjoy- 
ment, but from excess of it. He goes on, 
heaping touch upon touch, till the canvass 
runs over with luxury. Butit is still luxury, 
and the superfluities are all in keeping. 
He is the inventor of a phrase which has 
been often quoted as doing justice to a great 
and neglected part of the creation. What 
are contemptuously called “weeds,” he calls 
“ weeds of glorious feature.” This is a just 
description of his own weeds. The rank- 
ness of his genius is that of a mighty and 
beautiful soil, not of a coarse one. 

We have had Shakspeare galleries and 
Milton galleries in England, more ambi- 
tiously than successfully painted. In truth, 
the speculation is dangerous. An occa- 
sional scene out of a great poet is difficult 
enough, but who except another race of 
demi-gods in painting could be expected 
to paint visibly up to the invisible and subt- 
ler imaginations of the masters of thought !— 
otherwise what a thing a Spenser gallery 
would be! However, this great poet is 
often more paintable than his brethren, for 
the reasons here given; and to young artists 
who have the true passion for their art, and 
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are bent upon being equally inspired and 
painstaking (the only way of proving their 
inspiration,) the “ Faerie Queene” may be 
recommended as a special pictorial volume, 
a new portfolio to add to their collections, 
If they cannot paint everything they see in 
him, they may paint much, and he will help 
to cultivate their gusto. He will accustom 
them to live in a beautiful world, and to 
save them from tastes inferior and hurtful, 
The “Faerie Queene ” is a book of beauty, 
visible and intellectual. If Raphael and 
Titian, who had Ariosto for their friend, 
could have known Spenser, they would 
have hailed his acquaintance with delight. 
The Italians would speak of him with trans- 
port, if they had a translation of his poem: 
we mean, of course, a good one, and not un- 
worthy of him,—not inferior, for instance, 
to the one we possess in England of Dante, 
by Mr. Cary—the best poetical version in 
the language. As it is, the Italians know 
nothing about Spenser; which has always 
appeared to us justas if in England we 
knew nothing of the pictures in the Vatican 
or at Venice. If an Italian, after talking of 
the great painters of his country, were to 
turn round upon us, and ask us who was our 
great English painter, it might be answered 
“Spenser.” It is no disparagement to the 
real merits of Reynolds, Wilson, Gains- 
borough, and others, to say that they are 
far inferior. Let our young artists, how- 
ever, greedily Jay hold of his book and 
study it, and perhaps they will furnish us 
with an answer we should like better. 

We will begin with a bit of light and shade 
i la Rembrandt. It may be here observed, 
that Rembrandt was born long after Spen- 
ser: otherwise, from this and other passages 
in the “ Faerie Queene,” it might have been 
suspected that the poet had seen his works, 
for we take him to have been a diligent pe- 
ruser of pictures wherever they were to be 
found. The collections, however, in Eng- 
land, were nothing in his time to what they 
are now, and the poet does not appear to 
have travelled ; so that the pictorial instinct 
in him was very genuine. That he was 
conscious of it, and professedly fond of 
painting, we have no doubt, as well from 
the manifest impossibility of its being other- 
wise, as from critical intimations to the effect, 
which we shall hereafter notice. Michael 
Angelo he once mentions by name. Speak- 
ing of a friend’s criticisms upon a poem, he 
says that they abounded in picturesque de- 
tail, “so singularly set forth and portrayed, 
as, if Michael Angelo was there, he could 
(I think) nor amend the best, nor reprehend 
the worst*.” 

A title, as in a catalogue, is given to each 
of the pictures here selected, both for easi- 





*See the Letter in Todd’s edition of Spenser, 
vol. i., p. XXxviii. 
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ness of reference and for the very pleasure 
of giving them. It makes them look more 
like an actual gallery. And we have added 
the names of such painters as they soonest 
bring to mind, and as appear most likely to 
have succeeded in their execution. 

A knight, with his mistress and a dwarf, 
arrives atthe mouth of a cave in a wood. 
The lady is speaking. 


Tue Den or Error.—Rembrandt, for its light 
and shade. 
This is the wandering wood, this Errour’s Den, 
A monster vile whom God and man do hate ; 
Therefore I read “‘ Beware.” “Fly, fly !” quoth 
then 
The fearfull dwarfe ; ‘this is no place for living 
men.” 


But full of ire, and greedy hardiment, 
The youthfull knight could not for aught be 
staide ; 

But forth into the darksom hole he went, 

And looked in :—his glistering armour made 

A litile glooming light, much like a shade. 

Book I., Canto I,, st. 13. 

Milton has been here in his “ Pensieroso :”— 

Where glowing embers through the room 

Teach light to counterfeit a gloom. 
But his picture has not the solemnity of the 
other; nor did his subject require it. Mod- 
ulation in verse answers in painting to gus- 
toof handling. Spenser tastes the colour 
here, while he paints it,— 

A little glooming light, much like a shade. 


How beautifully the accent falls on the 
word much,—with that pause before it! how 
solemn it makes the progress of the line! 
how low and deep in the sound! By this 
light the warrior perceives a monster in the 
den, half serpent, half woman, the folds and 
huge knots of whose tail fill the whole cavern. 
Spenser never balks an effect for want of 
grandeur and amplitude of parts. 

Suppose Rembrandt had painted this pic- 
ture. What a beautiful thing he would have 
made of the armour and the “ glooming 
light!” But would he have painted the 
knight himself, all youthful dignity? and 
the lady, all pure loveliness? Unfortunately, 
we know he would have failed in those. 

The poet, in pursuit of his allegory, 
thinks proper to give us some loathsome 
images in the Den of Errour; to relieve 
us from which he suddenly lifts us out of 
it by means of a simile, and seats us with 
a shepherd on a hill, in a scene fit for 
Cuyp:— 


SHEPHERD anv Gnats.—Cuyp. 
As gentle shepherd, in sweet eventide, 
When ruddy Phebus gins to welke in west, 
High on a hill his flock to viewen wide, 
Marks which doe bite their hasty supper best : 
A cloud of cumbrous gnattes doe him molest, 





All striving to infix their feeble stinges, 
That from their noyance no where can rest ; 
But with his clownish hands their tender wings 
He brusheth oft, and oft doth mar their murmur- 
ings. Book J., Canto I., st. 23. 


This is painting, with music init. We 
hear the low, deep, buzzing, annoying, but 
still gentle sound of the gnats,—the mur- 
murings which the shepherd mars. What 
two exquisitely selected words! and how 
expressive is the repetition of the word oft / 
Then the sheep biting their hasty supper;— 
could anything paint more vividly the man- 
ner in which sheep eat,—the pettiness and 
yet eagerness of the motion? There is 
more life in it than in Milton’s epithet of the 
“nibbling flocks.” Nibbling does not imply 
such appetite. 

The following is a picture for Nicholas 
Poussin,—classical, dark, solemn, imagina- 
tive. A spirit is sent by an enchanter to 


Tue House or Morpuevs.—Nicholas Poussin. 


He making speedy way through spersed ayre, 
And through the world of waters, wide and 
deepe, 
(what a fine weltering line, fit for the paint- 
er of the “ Deluge !”)— 


To Morpheus’ house doth hastily repaire. 
Amid the bowels of the earth full steepe, 
And low, where dawning day doth never peepe, 
His dwelling is: there Tethys* his wet bed 
Doth ever wash ; and Cynthia still doth steepe 
In silver dew his cver-drooping head ; 

Whiles sad Night over him her mantle black doth 

spread. 


Whose double gates he findeth locked fast ; 

The one faire fram’d of burnysht yvory, 

The other all with silver overcast ; 

And wakeful dogges before them farre doe lye 

Watching to banish Care their enemy, 

Which oft is wont to trouble gentle Sleepe. 

By them the sprite doth passe in quietly, 

And unto Morpheus comes, when drowned deep 
In drowsie fit he finds ; of nothing he takes keepe. 


And, more to lulle him in his slumber soft, 
A trickling streame from high rock tumbling 
downe, 
And ever drizzling raine upon the loft, 
Mizt with a murmuring wind, much like the 
sowne 
Of swarming bees, did cast him in a swowne. 
No other noyse, nor people’s troublous cries, 
As still are wont t’annoy the walled towne, 
Might there be heard : but careless quiet lies 
Wrapt in eternall silence, far from enemies. 
Book I., Canto I., Stanza 39. 


What a solemn, remote, fantastic, dreamy 
picture is here, like those of some of the 
old German painters, but with more rich- 





* The sea. 
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ness init! We are to fancy a scene at 
the foot of enormous mountains, deep, per- 
haps, as the middle of the earth, and on 
the unknown borders of the sea; there is 
no light, yet something instead of it that 
serves to show an ivory and a silver gate ; 
the house is partly covered and partly open, 


with the sea washing the heavy i ag | of 
is lull- 


the god’s bed ; “ever-drizzling rain is 

ing him upon the loft,” mixed with the 
sweet sound of bees; and the watch-do 
are far off, far even from the gates; while 
everything like enmity is in endless remote- 
ness, 

Now for a picture to equal that famous 
one of Correggio, in which he made all the 
light emanate from the figure of the infant 
Jesus. But did the poet intend us to have 
this literal notion of the light, or to feel 
only the lustre of the sentiment? He has 
perplexed the borders of the visible and 
invisible, and fairly left us to feel on the 
subject as we please. Let the reader, ac- 
cordingly, make his choice. We confess 
we think, by the last line, that he meant us 
to suppose the light made manifest as a 
kind of saintly grace. The germ of the 
idea isin the light which is described as 
beaming from the aspects of Moses and 
Jesus in the scripture. 


Una 1n THE SotitupE.—Correggio. 


Yet she, most faithful lady, all this while 

Forsaken, wofull, solitarie mayd, 

Far from all people’s press, as in exile, 

In wilderness and wastefull deserts strayed 

To seek her knight ; who, subtily betrayed, 

Through that late vision which th’ Enchanter 
wrought, 

Had her abandoned : she, of nought afrayd, 

Through woods and wastness wide him daily 
sought ; 

Yet wished tydinges none of him unto her brought. 


One day, nigh wearie of the yrksome way, 
From her unhastie beast she did alight ; 
And on the grass her dainty limbs did lay 
In secrete shadow, far from all men’s sight : 
From her fair head her fillet she undight, 
And laid her stole aside : her angel face, 
As the great eye of heaven, shined bright, 
And made a sunshine in the shady place ; 
Did never mortal eye behold such heavenly grace. 
Book I., Canto IIL, st. 3. 


Nothing is more striking in Spenser than 
the astonishing variety of his pictures, and 
the rapidity with which he passes from one 
kind to another. He is now in the depths 
of darkness, now in the tip-tops of airiness 
and light, now in a hermitage, now in a 
palace, now in a dungeon, in hell, or in 
heaven. We have just been beholding the 
perfection of virtuous loveliness in a “sun- 
ny spot of greenery.” The following is a 





picture which would have set Giulio Ro. 
mano to work ina transport of admiration, 


NigHT AND THE Witca DvEssA TAKE THE 
Bopy or SaNnsFoy To THE HouszE or Puro, 
Giulio Romano. 


Then to her yron wagon she betakes, 
And with her beares the fowle wel-fardur'd 
witch, 
(who was really hideous, but appeared 
handsome by means of sorcery,)— 
Through mirksome ayre her ready waye she 
makes. 
Her twyfold teme (of which two black as pitch, 
And two were browne, yet each to each unlich) 
Did softly swim away, ne ever stamp, 
Unless she chanced their stubborne mouths to 
twitch ; 
Then, foaming far, their bridles they would 
champ, 
And, trampling the fine element, would fiercely 
ramp. 


So well they sped, that they be come at length 
Unto the place whereas the Paynim lay, 
Devoid of outward sense and native strength, 
Covered with charmed cloud from view of day 
And sight of men, since his late lucklesse fray. 
His cruel wounds with cruddy blood congealed 
They binden up so wisely as they may, 
And handle softly, till they can be healed; 

So lay him in her charett close in night con- 

cealed. 


And all the while she stood upon the ground, 
The wakeful dogs did never cease to bay ; 
As giving warning of the unwonted sound 
With which her yron wheels did them affray, 
And her dark griesly look them much dismay. 
The messenger of death, the ghastly owle, 
With drery shriekes did also her bewray ; 
And hungry wolves continually did howle, 

At her abhorred face, so filthy and so foul. 


Thence turning backe in silence soft they stole, 
And brought the heavy corse, with easy pace, 
To yawning gulf of deep Avernus’ hole. 
By that same hole an entraunce, dark and base, 
With smoake and sulphur hiding all the place, 
Descends to hell : there creature never past, 
That backe returned without heavenly grace; 
But dreadful furies, which their chains have 
brast, 
And damned sprights sent forth to make ill-men 
aghast. 


By that same way the direful dames do drive 
Their mournfull charett fill’d with rusty blood, 
And downe to Pluto’s house are come belive, 
Which passing through, on every side them stood 
The trembling ghosts, with sad amazed mood, 
Chatt’ring their iron teeth, and staring wide 
With stonie eyes; and all the hellish brood 
Of fiends infernal flocked on every side, 

To gaze on earthly wight that with the Night 

durst ride. 
Book I., Canto V.., st. 28. 
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This is a picture of the supernatural ; 
and wonderfully fine and ghastly it is. In 
the following we are on earth again, grap- 
pling with the robustest and activest idea 
of life. The artist who could paint a fine, 
muscular, masterly figure of a man, with an 
expression, in his face and person, of animal 
passion sublimated, and who was an animal 
painter besides, and could also draw a 
beautiful woman suffering under maternal 
terror, could not do better than take it up 
for a subject. But where is he to be found? 
Edwin Landseer would do justice to the lion- 
cubs ; and if the human figures were youn 
lords, or pretty Scotch girls, they anil 
have no reason to complain of him; but has 
he epic force enough for the son of the 
rustic demigod, and the mother who pro- 
duced him? It would be fine to see him 
paint a picture that should say Yes to this 
question. He is a great artist, made for 
duration; and, for aught we know, has 
the seeds in him of a still greater. But it 
is difficult to assign an imaginary painter 
to the picture of Spenser, even out of the 
greatest names consecrated by time. 

The crest of Prince Arthur’s helmet, with 
the famous comparison of the Almond-tree, 
might have pipued Titian to try how he 
could emulate its minute richness. Yet the 
top of “ green Selinis all alone,” would per- 
haps have suited Claude better. He would 
have made a delicious lonely scene of it, 
uniform without monotony. 


Tae CrREsT AND THE ALMOND-TREE.— Titian 
or Claude. 
Upon the top of all his lofty crest, 
A bunch of heares, discoloured diversly, 
With sprincled pearl and gold full richly drest, 
Did shake, and seemed to dance for jollity ; 
Like to an Almond-tree ymounted high 
On top of green Selinis all alone, 
With blossoms brave bedecked daintily ; 
Whose tender locks do tremble every one 
At everie little breath that under heaven is}blown. 
Book I., Canto VIL, st. 32. 


A Lanpsca?E witu Liegntninc.—Rubens. 


Therewich the gyaunt buckled him to fight, 


Inflamed with scornful wrath and high disdain ; | 


And ‘ifting up his dreadful club on height, 
All armed with ragged snubs and knotty graine, 
Him thought, at first encounter, to have slain. 
%ut wise and wary was that noble Pere ; 
And lightly leaping from so monstrous main, 
Did faire avoid the violence him neare : 

It booted nought to think such thunderbolts to 

beare. 


Ne shame he thought to shun so hideous might : 
The ydle ’troke enforcing furious way, 

Missing the mark of his misaymed sight, 

Did fall to ground, and with his heavy sway 

So deeply dented in the driven clay, 

That three yards deep of furrow up did throw : 





The sad earth, wounded with so sore assay, 
Did groan full grievous underneath the blow, 
And, trembling with strange feare, did like an 

earthquake show. 


As when almighty Jove, in wrathful mood, 

To wreak the guilt of mortal sins is bent, 

Hurls forth his thundering dart with deadly feud, 

Enrolled in flames, and smould’ring dreri- 
ment ,— 

Through riven clouds and molten firmament 

The fierce three-forked engine, making way, 

Both loftie tow’rs and highest trees hath rent, 

And all that might his angry passage stay : 

And, shooting in the earth, casts up a mount of 

clay. Book I., Canto VIL, st. 7. 


Can any thing be more picturesquely 
awful or to the purpose than that line— 
Enrolled in flames and smould’ring dreriment ? 

The rapidity, turbulence, and magnifi- 
cence of this scene would have excited the 
highest powers of Rubens. We see the 
middle of the picture lit up with lightning, 
which, at the same moment, is rending the 
towers on some lofty hill, and breaking the 
necks of the old woods. 

Let us now turn to a portrait of Charity, 
to whom nobody will have difficulty in as- 
signing the proper painter. The dispassion- 
ate aspect, the exceeding chastity, the one 
predominating colour, the babes, the diadem, 
and the formality of the ivory chair with the 
pair of turtle-doves by it, point out a sym- 
pathy of treatment which cannot be missed 
by the connoisseur. Charity is not here in 
her fervid nor finest state, but in such as 
would be thought the most judicious, matron- 
ly, and political :-— 


Cuarity.—Raphael. 
She was a woman in her freshest age, 
Of wondrous beauty, and of bounty rare, 
With goodly grace and comely personage, 
That was on earth not easy to compare; 
Full of great love ; but Cupid’s wanton snare 
As hell she hated. Chaste in worke and will; 
Her necke and breasts were ever open bare, 
That aye thereof her babes might sucke their 
fill ; 
The rest was all in yellow robes arrayed still. 


A multitude of babes about her hong, 
Playing their sports that joyed her to behold ; 
Whom still she fed while they were weak and 
young, 
But thrust them forth still as they waxed old. 
And on her head she wore a tyre of gold, 
Adorned with gems and owches wondrous fair, 
Whose passing price uneath was to be told : 
And by her side there sat a gentle pair 
Of turtle-doves, she sitting in an ivory chair. 
Book I., Canto X., st. 30. 


This figure, especially inthe circumstan- 
ces mentioned in the last couplet, is exactly 
in the style of Raphael’s allegorical portrait- 
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ures, such as those of Temperance, Forti- 
tude, &c. 

The following is a touch for the artist, 
whoever he was, that could have best ex- 
pressed a wintry circumstance of common 
nature, enlivened with a poetical and spark- 
ling feeling. Whowashe? The name of 
a charmingly clear and spirited artist has 
been assigned, almost at a venture, for want 
ofa thorough knowledge of the painters of 
wintry seasons ; but we believe it will do. 


Frost on an Oax.—Cuyp. 
There they do find the godly aged sire, 
With snowy lockes adowne his shoulders shed ; 
As hoary frost with spangles doth attire 
The mossy branches of an oak half dead. 
Book I., Canto X., st. 48. 


Auréra.— Titian. 

The joyous day ’gan early to appeare, 

And fair Aurora from the dewy bed 

Of aged Tithone ’gan herself to reare 
With rosy cheeks, for shame as blushing red : 
Her golden locks, for haste, were loosely shed 
About her eares, when Una her did marke 
Climbe to her chariot, all with flowers spread, 
From heaven high to chace the cheerless darke ; 
With merry note her loud salutes the mountain 

larke. 


This is a complete Titianesque painting. 
The chariot with the flowers would have 
admirably suited him; the sleeping, beard- 
ed, old man; the shame-faced goddess, 
whose blush mingles with her hair; and 
the lark beneath all, mounting up in the 
coolness of the nether atmosphere, exstatic 
with the joy of another day. We see the 
picture before us, as if it were in the Na- 
tional Gallery. 

Here is another portrait for the same 
artist,—that of Belphebe, the most beauti- 
ful of Amazons. Her lily-white silken 
dress, sprinkled with golden points, and 
skirted with a golden fringe ; her rosy-bud- 
ding beauty ; her locks of gold, and careless 
crown of flowers caught by hex head as she 
went through the forest, would have taxed 
all the delicacy and richness of his colour- 
ing. 

BeLPue@sBe.— Titian. 

So faire, and thousand, thousand times more 

faire, 

She seem’d, when she presented was to sight ; 

And was yclad, for heat of scorching air, 

All in a silken camus, lily white, 

Purfled upon with many a folded plight 

Which all above besprinkled was throughout 

With golden aygulets, that glistered bright, 

Like twinkling stars; and all the skirt about 
Was hem’d with golden fringe.* 





* This is one of the few instances of lines left 
unfinished by the t. There seems no reason 
for the gap. Mr. Todd, in his excellent edition 
of Spenser, informs us, that in a copy belonging 


Below her ham her weed did some what traine 

And her straight legs most bravely were em- 
bayld 

In gilden busking of costly cordwayne, 

All barr’d with golden bends, which were en- 
tayld 

With curious antickes, and full fayre aumayld; 

Before, they fastened were under her knee 

Ina rich jewel, and therein entrayl’d 

The ends of all the knots, that none might see 

How they within their foldings close enwrapped 

be. 


And in her hand a sharp boar-spere she held; 

And at her back a bow and quiver gay, 

Stuft with steel-headed darts, wherewith she 
queld 

The salvage beasts in her victorious play, 

Knit with a golden bauldricke, which forelay 

Atwhart her snowy breast, and did divide 

Her daintie paps, which like young fruit in 
May, 

Now little gan to swell, and being tide 

Through her thin weed their places only signified. 


Her yellow locks, crisped with golden wyre, 
About her shoulders weren loosely shed; 
And, when the winde amongst them did inspire, 
They waved like a penon wyde dispred, 

And low behind her back were scattered : 
And whether art it were or heedless hap, 

As through the flowing forest rush she fled, 

In her rude haire sweet flowers themselves did 


lap, 
And flourishing fresh leaves and blossoms did en- 
wrap. Book IT., Canto LIT, st. 26. 


Can anything be more evident than the 
pictorial delight which Spenser took in 
drawing and colouring these pictures? 
Does he not dip his pen into a palette in- 
stead of an inkstand; look at each bit of 
colour as he takes it up with the relishing 
eye of an artist, ‘and linger and brood over 
it as he lays iton? One might imagine the 
following picture of Raging Anger, bound 
by a Knight, to have been taken directly 
from some quaint old fiery sketch of Giulio 
Romano, or rather some terrible sculpture 
of Michael Angelo; but the colouring is as 
fervidly attended to as the composition: 
and what can be finer? It has been justly 
said, and in this particular instance natu- 
rally enough conjectured, that a rhyme has 
helped a great genius to a thought. The 





to Thomas Park, Esq., the omission is supplied 
by the following “apposite words,” in an old 
hand-writing, “ probably coeval with that of the 
poet :’”— 
And all the skirt about 
Was hem’d with golden fringe, most gorgeously 
set out. 


It is very much in Spenser’s manner. The iden- 
tity of the rhymes out and throughout argues 
nothing against it, the poet being one of the 
most wilful rhymers on record, and repeating 
whatever suits him. 
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word wire, in the following stanza, is sup- 
posed to have been forced upon the poet by 
his rhyme; but who except himself would 
have thought of making it of ees 
and yet what is fitter for the hard head and 
hot sombre passions of his subject ? 


Furor Bounp By Sir Guyon.—Michael Angelo. 
With hundred yron chaines he did him bind, 
And hundred knots that did him sore constrain ; 
Yet his great yron teeth he still did grind, 

And grimly gnash, threatening revenge in vain: 
His burning eyen, whom bloody streaks did 
staine, 
Stared full wide, and threw forth sparks of fire ; 
And more for rank despight than for great pain 
Shakt his long locks coloured like copper wire, 
And bit his tawny beard to shew his raging ire. 
Book II, Canto IV., st. 15. 


In extracting these passages we are 
obliged to tear ourselves away from others at 
every step, lest we should never have done, 
for there is no end to them. Spenser is 
always painting; his pages glow, one after 
the other, like those of some gorgeous mis- 
sal. There is said to have been a copy of 
Dante’s “Inferno,” the margins of which 
were filled with sketches from it by Michael 
Angelo. If Titian could have possessed an 
Italian Spenser, he would have been tempted 
not only tosketch but to paint it,—to garland 
its pages with his blues, and crimson: and 
golden grounds. But would he or would he 
not have wanted light to paint the following ? 
Would the painter of St. Peter Martyr have 
felta new faculty come upon him for the oc- 
casion? As it is impossible to answer this 
question, we must give the picture to Rem- 
brandt, not as the greater masler, but as the 
greater master for the nonce; and it would 
have called forth allhis genius. It is one of 
the most magnificent paintings on record ; 
true to the homliest nature in the midst of su- 
pernatural gorgeousness and grandeur,—an 
extraordinary and most original mixture of 
light and darkness,—of the sublime and the 
sordid,—of priceless, interminable treasure, 
and a contemptuous carelessness of its su- 
perfices, as proud as its possession. 

Sir Guyon, travelling in a wilderness, 
comes toa “gloomy glade,” in which he 
finds an uncouth, savage-looking being, all 
over smoke, dressed in an iron coat, over 
cloth of gold, who is sitting and turning a 
heap of coin in his lap, upon which his eye 
greedily feeds itself: 

And round about him lay on every side, 
Great heaps of gold that never could be spent. 

Here is a magnificent impossibility! As 
soon as he sees the Knight he pours his 
treasure into the earth, through a hole 
which is by his side; and though his hand 
trembles, he makes the Knight, he knows 
not why, tremble more. In answer to the 


be so daring as to presume to look upon his 
“ direful countenance,” and to “ trouble” his 
“still seat?” He then announces himself 
as the God Mammon, and takes the Knight 
down through a passage in the ground to 
his house, which is near the mouth of Hell. 


Tue Cave or Mammon.—Rembrandt. 


So soon as Mammon there arrived, the dore 
To him did open, and afforded way : 
Him follow’d eke Sir Guyon evermore 5 
Ne darkness him, ne danger might dismay. 
Soon as he entered was, the door straightway 
Did shut, and from behind it forth there lept 
An ugly fiend, more fowle than dismal day : 
The which with monstrous stalke behind him 
stept, 
And ever as he went due watch upon him kept. 


Well hoped he, ere long that hardy guest, 
If ever covetous hand or lustful eye, 
Or lips be laid on thing that liked him best, 
Or ever sleepe his eye-strings did untie 
Should be his pray ; and therefore still on hye 
He over him did hold his cruel claws, 
Threatening with greedy gripe to do him die, 
And rend in pieces with his ravenous paws, 

If ever he transgressed the fatal Stygian laws. 


That house’s form within was rude and strong, 
Like an huge cave hewn out of rocky cliffe, 
From whose rough vaut the ragged breaches 
hong, 
Embost with massy gold of glorious guifte, 
And with rich metal loaded, everie rift, 
That heavy ruin they did seem to threat : 
And over them Arachne high did lift 
Her cunning web, and spred her subtile nett,* 
Enwrapped in fowle smoke, and clouds more 
black than jet. 


Both roofe and floore and walls were all of gold, 
But overgrown with dust and old decay, 

And hid in darkness, that none could behold 
The hue thereof: for vew of cheerful day 

Did never in that house itself display ; 

But a faint shadow of uncertain light, 

Such as a lamp whose life doth fade away ; 
Or as the moone, clothed with cloudy night, 
Does snow to him that walks in feare and sad 

affright. 


In all that room was nothing to be seen 
But huge great iron chests, and coffers strong, 
All barred with double bends, that none could 
wene 
Them to enforce by violence or wrong : 
On every side they placed were along ; 
And all the ground with sculls was scattered, 
And dead men’s bones, which round about were 
flong, 
Whose lives, it seemed, whilom there were shed, 
And their vile carcases now left unburied. 
Book II, Canto VII, st. 26. 





* Hogarth has hit upon the saine thought for 
his “ Poors’ Box.” So do Comedy and Tragedy 
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Mammon leads his visitor into a black 
with a silver seat in it, which seat is 
overhung with a tree that bears golden 
apples. Of these were the apples that were 
transplanted into the garden of Hesperus, 
those with which Hippomenes won Atalan- 
ta, and the apple which Discord threw 
among the Goddesses. Here is an unique 
piece of colour for a painter! The black, 
observe, is not entire black, but partly dark 
green, and tinged with poppy colour—a 
beautiful mixture; and we may suppose 
that the silver seat is itself partly shaded, 
and that the golden apples cast a further 
addition of colour among the flowers—an 
evening sunshine. It is the garden in 
which Polveusine used to take her melan- 
choly recreation. 


Tue Buacx Garpen.—Titian. (Witha figure 
of Proserpine in it, by Michael Angelo.) 

There mournful cypress grew in greatest store, 
And trees of bitter gall ; and heben sad ; 
Dead-sleeping poppy ; and black hellebore ; 
Cold coloquintida ; and tetra mad ; 
Mortal samnitis ; and cicuta bad, 
With which the unjust Athenians made to die 
Wise Socrates, who thereof quaffing glad, 
Poured out his life and last philosophy 

To the fair Critias, his dearest belamy. 


The garden of Prosérpina this hight ; 

And in the midst thereof a silver seat, 

With a thick arbour goodly overdight, 

In which she often used from open heat 
Herself to shroud, and pleasures to entreat. 
Next thereunto did grow a goodly tree, 

With branches broad dispread and body great, 
Clothed with leaves that none the wood might 


see, 
And loaden all with fruit as thick as it might be. 
Their fruit were golden apples glistering bright. 
Book I., Canto VIL, st. 52. 


We pass the Bower of Bliss at the end of 
this wonderful second book, both as not 
knowing where to begin and end with it, 
and also because extracts, unaccompanied 
with all that precedes and follows them, 
might seem too particular and luxurious. 
fateod, we must pass over a thousand 
picturesque passages; for looking through 
the leaves of Spenser is like turning over a 
portfolio of prints from the old masters: 
there is something at every turn to catch 
the eye of the amateur and make him stop. 
We must give a great jump into Book the 
Third, Canto the Seventh, where there is a 
picture so completely in the style of Titian, 
that one might have fancied him to have 
written it. Venus has lost Cupid, and looks 
for him among the Nymphs. In the course 
of her search she pays a visit to Diana :— 


Venus anp Diana.— Titian. 
Shortly unto the wastefull woods she came, 
Whereas she found the goddess with her crew, 
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After late chace of their embrewed game, 

Sitting beside a fountain in a rew; 

Some of them washing with the liquid dew 

From off their dainty limbs the dusty sweat 

And soyle which did deform their lively hue; 

Others lay shaded from the scorching heat ; 
The rest upon her person gave attendance great, 

She, having hung upon a bough on high 

Her bow and painted quiver, had unlaste 

Her silver buskins from her nimble thigh, 

And her lanck loins ungirt, and brests unbraste, 

After her heat the breathing cold to taste : 

Her golden locks, that late in tresses bright 

Embreaded were for hindering of her haste, 

Now loose about her shoulders hung undight, 
And were with sweet ambrosia all besprinckled 

light. 

Soon as she Venus saw behinde her back, 

She was ashamed to be so loose surprized, 

And woxe half wroth against her damsels slacke 

That had not her thereof before avized, 

But suffred her so carelessly disguized 

Be overtaken : soon her garments loose 

Upgathering, in her bosome she compriz’d 

Well as she might, and to the goddess rose, 
Whiles all her nymphs did like a girlond her en- 

close. Book III, Canto VIL, st. 17. 


A characteristic dialogue ensues, in which 
Diana treats her visitor’s inquiries with 
scorn, and the Goddess of Love vindicates 
herself and her office, and succeeds, with 
her “sugared words,” in sweetening the 
feelings of the Goddess of Chastity. 

Upton the commentator, in a note upon 
this picture, traces the enclosure of Diana 
by the Nymphs to Ovid, in his story of Ac- 
teon :— 

“ Qui simul intravit rorantia fontibus antra ; 
Sicut erant viso nude sua pectora nymphe 
Percussére viro : subitisque ululatibus omne 
Implevére nemus ; circumfuseque Dianam 
Corporibus texére suis.””~-Metam., Lib., III. v .177. 
This is true. But the natural action of Di- 
ana is a delicacy of Spenser’s own; and 
though the enclosure by the nymphs is from 
Ovid, the comparison of it with a garland is 
not. One may imagine them snatching up 
as welj ay they can their green and other- 
wise coloured garments, and crouching 
round their mistress, whose tall figure and 
severe beauty of countenance would admi- 
rably set off the smiling approach of the 
Goddess of Beauty. 

The artist who reads Spenser may com- 
pare, for difference of delicacy, the scenery 
in the Bower of Bliss (Book II., Canto XII.) 
with the myrtle arbour, dropping sweet 
gums (Book IIf., Canto VI.,) in which Venus 
lives with Adonis after his death. He will 
notice also, as he goes, in the same book 
(Canto VIL, st. 4,) the valley full of wood, 
with the cottage smoke reeking up through 
it, and then the inside of the cottage,—a 
very different picture,—gloomy and squalid, 
which is the residence of a witch, who starts 
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up from the dusty ground, as she sees the 
beautiful Florimel come in, and asks her in 
wrath “what devil” brought her to that 
place. The faces of two such different be- 
ings would make another picture of striking 
contrast; and the figure of the witch’s lub- 
bard son might be added, who falls in love 
with the new comer,— 

A lazy loord, for nothing good to donne. 

But stretched forth in idlenesse, always. 


Not long afterwards comes another pic- 
ture for the Caracci, or Raphael, or Giulio 
Romano,—-Proteus, the sea-god, raising 
Florimel out of her faintness, and kissing her: 


Protreus AND FLoRImEL.—Raphael. 

Her up between his rugged hands he rear’d, 

And with his frory lips full softly kist, 

Whiles the cold ysicles from his rough beard 

Dropped adowne upon her yvory breast. 

The painter of the “ Triumph of Galatea ” 
would have hit to a nicety this picture of 
rugged, bearded manliness, kissing fright- 
ed beauty. 

A very different picture ensues from any 
hitherto given,—a scene of gallantry at ta- 
ble. T'o what painter should it be assigned ? 
Watteau, with all his elegance, would be 
too artificial and unheroic for it. Guido 
might have done it, or Guercino, or Ludovi- 
co Caracci. Paridell, a “universal lover” 
sits down to table with Hellenore, the wife 
of an old, jealous dotard of the name of 
Malbecco, who is himself one of the com- 
pany, together with Sir Satyrane (whom the 
reader knows,) and Britomart a beautiful 
amazon, who has just disclosed herself, and 
is in man’s attire, with flowing golden locks. 
Paridell sets his wits to make love to Hel- 
lenore, who is nothing loth :— 


Tue Party at Tasix.—Ludovico Caracci. 
They sat at meat; and Satyrane his chaunce 
Was her before, and Paridell beside ; 

But he himself sat looking still askaunce 
’Gainst Britomart, and ever closely eide 
Sir Satyrane, that glaunces might not glide : 
But his blinde eye, that sided Paridell, 
All his demeanour from his sight did hide ; 
On her fair face so did he feed his fill, 

And sent close messages of love to her at will. 


And ever and anon, when none was ware, 

With speaking looks, that close embassage bore, 

He rov’d at her, and told his secret care ; 

For all that art he learned had of yore ; 

Nor was she ignorant. A re ed 

Thenceforth t@her he sought to intimate 

His inward grief by means to him well knowne : 

Now Bacchus fruit out of the silver plate 

He on the table dasht, as overthrown, 

Or of the fruitful liquor overflowne ; 

And by the dancing bubbles did divine, 

Or therein write to let his love be showne, 

Which well she read out of the learnéd line. 
Book IT1,, Canto IX., st. 27. 


The misery, however, which poor old 
Malbecco endures upon this occasion is 
nothing to what he experiences afterwards, 
when the Satyrs run away with his wife, 
and keep her among them in the woods, 
He goes there to find her out and remon- 
strate with her. A noise of bag-pipes and 
“shrieking hubbubs” announces their neigh- 
bourhood. The poor wretch, half dead 
with fright and jealousy, hides himself, and 
sees them coming :— 


HELLENORE AMONG THE Satyrs.—Nicholas 
Poussin. 
Close creeping as he might, 
He in a bush did hide his fearful head ; 
The jolly Satyrs, full of fresh delight, 
Come dauncing forth, and with them nimbly led 
Faire Hellenore with girlands all bespredd, 
Whom their May-lady they had newly made. 
She, proud of that new honour which they redd, 
And of their lovely fellowship full glad, 
Daunced lively, and her face did with a laurel 
shade. 


The silly man that in the thicket lay 

Saw all this goodly sport, and grievéd sore ; 

Yet durst he not against it do or say, 

But did his heart with bitter thought engore, 

To see the unkindness of his Hellenore. 

All day they daunced with great lustyhed, 

And with their horned feet the green grass 
wore, 

The whiles their goats upon the brouzes fed, 

Till drooping Phebus ’gan to hide his golden 

head. 


Then up they ’gan their merry pypes to trusse, 
And all their goodly herds did gather round : 
But every satyr first did give a busse 
To Hellenore : so busses did abound. 
Now ’gan the humied vapour shed the ground 
With pearly dew, and the Earth’s gloomy shade 
Did dim the brightness of the welkin round, 
That every bird and beast awarnéd made 

To shroud themselves, while sleep. their senses did 

invade. 


Which when Malbecco saw, out of the bush 
Upon his hands and feet he crept full light ; 
And like a goat amongst the goats did rush. 


Book IiI., Canto X., st. 44. 


The power with which the poet pursues 
this story is marvellous. It is difficult to 
extract the best passages. Malbecco, mix- 
ing with the herd, contrives to get into the 
sleeping room of Hellenore, and waking her 
in the middle of the night, remonstrates 
with her on her mode of life. She is first 
frightened, then angry, threatens to wake 
the satyr by her side, and flatly refuses to 
return with the old man, who keeps whisper- 
ing her in vain till daylight. He then 
mixes again with the herd, who now butt 
him with their horns, and put him in sad 





condition; and as soon as he gets out of 
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the place, he runs, and runs, and runs (as 
the little boys say), till at length he fairly 
runs mad, and by a daring, but most suc- 
cessful moral fiction (so well the poet has 
treated it), is changed from a man into 
Jealousy itself! It is a play upon words,— 
a conceit, dipped nevertheless into the very 
heart’s-blood of poor human nature, and 
converted into a ghastly reality. 

Most persons who have heard of Spenser, 
but are not acquainted with him, fancy him 
to be nothing but an allegorical writer; 
and have recoiled from him, to use a sayin 
of Mr. Hazlitt’s, “as if the allegory woul 
bite them.” The reader has seen how 
little of this kind of writing there is in 
the extracts which have been given in the 
present article; and no specimens of it 
need here be given; not because Spenser’s 
allegorical paintings are not good, some- 
times admirable, But because, generally 
speaking, they are by no means the best of 
his pictures, nor afford the truest idea of his 
genius, which is picturesque, not so much 
because it can paint abstract moral portraits, 
as because it overflows with the luxurious- 
ness of every species of beauty and enjoy- 
ment, with the piquancies of contrast, and a 
hearty faith in nature left to herself. Spen- 
ser is not half so didatic a personage as he 
himself fancied he was! There is even 
reason to suspect, that it was out of the 
very excess of his luxury he thought himself 
bound to be a teacher. He was enjoying 
his “own sweet will,” scattering endless 
graces on every thing he chose to talk 
about ; and now and then he leads us into 
some prodigious spot of temptation, purely 
that he may be an hour in showing us the 
excess of our danger, and advising us to 
escape. 

A specimen of this great poet’s homelier 
painting must not be forgotten. No man, 
by seeing one thing exquisitely, saw further 
into its opposites than he did. He has left 
us some of the most loathsome pictures of 
deformity, out of the excess of his percep- 
tion of the beautiful. The following is a 
Dutch painting in the style of the late Mr. 
Crabbe :— 


Not far away, not meete for any guest, 
They spied a little cottage, like some poor man’s 
nest. 


Under a steep hill’s side it placed wus, 

There where the moulder’d earth had cav’d the 
bank: 

And fast beside a little brook did pass 

Of muddie water, that like puddle stank, 

By which few crooked sallows grew in ranke ; 

Whereto approaching nigh, they heard the sound 

Of many yron hammers beating ranke, 

And answering their wearie turns around, 

That seemed some blacksmith dwelt in that desert 

ground. 








A New Gallery of Pictures. 


We must fairly take a “run for it” through 
the rest of this divine poem, and content 
ourselves with referring the reader to 
another picture in the united styles of Rem- 
brandt and Titian ;—wonderful for its ef. 
fect of light and shade, and the exquisite 
painting of the human body. There is in 
Book the Fifth, Canto the Ninth, an aile- 
gorical portrait of Queen Elizabeth, sitting 
in her state, with her tapestry and little an- 
gels about her, which Rubens or Paul Ve- 
ronese might have delighted to paint; but 
we must not stop to describe it. We shall 
only repeat that, with all Rubens’s gorge- 
ousness, Spenser never has any of his 
grossness of form. He is Raphael, and Ru- 
bens, and Rembrandt, and Titian in one:— 
the extreme of grace, and gorgeousness, 
and solemn effect, and life. We should be 
glad to quote the picture referred to in 
Book the Sixth, Canto the Ninth; but, as 
we have before intimated, the fervour of a 
poet’s genius sometimes leads him into de- 
scriptions, which, though perfectly war- 
rantable on the strength of it, and in the 
flow and spirit of the context, might ap- 
pear otherwise when detached. It is the 
account of “Serena preparcd for Sacrifice 
by the Wild People ;” from whom she is 
rescued by her lover, Sir Calepine. The 
description of her person (stanza 42) is re- 
markable for its extreme union of delicacy 
and gusto. Titian and his friend Ariosto 
would have doated over it, and read it with 
triumph. Nor would they scarcely less 
have admired the nocturnal effect of the 
fire-light, by which the jeopardy of this 
beautiful body is discerned from afar by 
the lover, who is led towards the spot by 
the ghastly sounds of the wild music of the 
sacrificers. 

In the tenth Canto of the same book is 
the celebrated vision of the shepherd piping 
to 
A hundred naked maidens, lily white, 

All ranged in a ring, and dancing in delight. 


In the middle of this ring is another ring, 
or moving circle, formed by the three 
Graces, and in the middle of the Graces is 
another damsel, the gem of the whole 
dance, and mistress of the poet, who sha- 
dows himself in this vision under the fig- 
ure of the piping swain. An artist would 
hardly like to paint a hundred figures danc- 
ing all at once in a circle ; but supposing 
he could reduce them to so small a size as 
to render the number less objectionable, 
and yet give them a beautiful effect, the 
landscape in which the poet has put them 
would have been worthy of Claude. The 
description begins et stanza the sixth. 

The miscellaneous poems of Spenser, 
such as his “Shepherd’s Calendar,” the 
“ Butterfly,” the “ Gnat,” the “ Visions,” all 
contain striking evidences of his more than 
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common share of the pictorial faculty, and 
his conscious relish of it. We must not 
trust ourselves among their temptations ; 
but there is one exceedingly brilliant and 
original cabinet-picture, which we cannot 
help pointing out. A shepherd is looking 
for birds, and shoots his bolt at something 
which he supposes to be one in an ivy- 
bush, when out leaps Cupid, laughing and 

inging to a tree, with wings of the colour 
Fe peaceck’s train. The witless shepherd 
continuing to shoot, the little god catches 
his bolts in his hand, and at length chang- 
ing his sport to earnest, settles the con- 
test with one of his own arrows. The 
germ of this delightful fancy is in the Greek 
poet Bion ; but the particular circumstance 
and the colouring are Spenser’s. Cupid, 
with his peacock wings, flashes upon us 
charmingly out of the trees; and his catch- 
ing the bolts thrown at him, while he is 
leaping with airy pleasantry from bough to 
bough, puts his superiority in a very beau- 
tiful light. 

And now, dear reader, is not the case 
made out? Is there not here a new Gal- 
lery of Pictures, and one, too, to equal the 
first in London? one, which turns the 
pages which have contained it, into walls 
glowing with life and colour? The his- 
torian of the “Decline and Fall of the Ro- 
man Empire,” in one of the most enthusi- 
astic and agreeable of his notes, “ exhorts” 
the noble famil' of Spenser, notwithstand- 
ing the honours they inherit from Marl- 
borough, to consider “the ‘ Faerie Queene’ 
as the brightest jewel in their coronet,” 
(for Spenser was of the same stock.) Let 
us echo, for a greater purpose, the manner 
of the historian, and exhort “the family of 
English painters,” if they would surmount 
the clouds of their nation’s climate, and 
drink of the only real fountain of success 
in art, the Fountain of Delight, to consider 
the author of the “Faerie Queene” as the 
greatest painter England has produced, and 
animate their love of beauty, and their faith 
in imagination, in the immortal air of his 
Elysium. 


FOREST WORSHIP. 
By the Author of “ Corn-Law Rhymes.” 


Wiruty the sun-lit forest, 
Our roof the bright blue sky, 
Where fountains flow, and wild flowers blow, 
We lift our hearts on high :— 
Beneath the frown of wicked men 
Our country’s strength is bowing ; 
But, thanks to God, they can’t prevent 
The lone wild flowers from blowing ! 


High, high above the tree-tops 
The lark is soaring free ; 





Where streams the light through broken clouds 
His speckled breast I see :— 

Beneath the might of wicked men 
The poor man’s worth is dying ; 

But, thank’d be God, in spite of them 
The lark still warbles flying ! 


The preacher says, “ Lord, bless us!” 
“ Lord, bless us!” echo cries ; 
“ Amen!” the breezes murmur low ; 
“ Amen!” the rill replies ; 
The ceaseless toil of woe-worn hearts 
The proud with pangs are paying ; 
But here, oh God of earth and heav’n, 
The humble heart is praying ! 


How softly, in the pauses 
Of song, re-echo’d wide, 
The cushat’s coo, the linnet’s lay, 
O’er rill and river glide! 
With evil deeds of evil men 
The affrighted land is ringing ; 
But still, oh Lord, the pious heart, 
And soul-toned voice are singing ! 


Hush! hush! the preacher preacheth ; 
“ Woe to th’ oppressor, woe !”’ 

But sudden gloom o’ercasts the sun, 
And sadden’d flowers below : 

So frowns the Lord !—but, tyrants, ye 
Deride his indignation, 

And see not, in his gather’d brow, 
Your day of tribulation ! 


Speak low, thou heaven-paid teacher ! 
The tempest bursts above ; 
God whispers in the thunder : hear 
The terrors of his love! 
On useful hands, aud honest hearts, 
The base their wrath are wreaking ; 
But, thank’d be God, they can’t prevent 
The storm of heaven from speaking. 


= 


ON THE LATE CHANGES IN THE VALUE 
OF MONEY. 


Mucu has been talked, much written, and 
much spoken lately upon our monetary 
system, yet it is questionable whether there 
are a hundred persons in the country who 
know accurately what it is, or a dozen who 
agree in opinion as to what are its faults. 

The people of England are accused by 
their detractors of being peculiarly addicted 
tothe worship of Mammon. And it is cer- 
tain they exhibit no lack of reverent attach- 
meat to that vital principle of civilization— 
money. Yet by a strange inconsistency, in 
spite of the almost universal adoration of 
“Divina Pecunia,” there is no subject on 
which so much sheer ignorance prevails as 
that of her Goddess-ship’s qualities and at- 
tributes. There is no legislative problem 
which is studied by the public, and discuss- 
ed by the press so reluctantly, or so blunder- 
ingly, as the character of the laws which 
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determine the substance and essence of 
those same pounds, shillings, and pence, 
whose abstract idea is cultivated with such 
zealous devotion by every body. 

But it was, and is, the same in all ages 
and countries. Philosophers and rogues 
have long been aware of the power of words, 
and the far greater importance attached by 
the multitude to names than things. And 
the history of money supplies many strong 
illustrations of this common phenomenon. 
The virtue and value of a denarius, a shil- 
ling, or a livre, was always considered by 
the many to reside in the term. And when- 
ever a sovereign or a state owed several 
more thousands of denari, or shillings, or 
livres, than it was convenient to pay, the 
received practice was to pay the debt in a 
new coinage, containing, under the same 
denomination, only half, or perhaps two 
thirds, (according to the conscience of the 
issuers,) of the quantity of pure silver, 
which was contained in the coins they had 
borrowed. The multitude perceived no 
knavery in this. They saw coins still circu- 
lating under the same names as before; 
and were satisfied that all must be right. 
They found the change always followed, to 
be sure, by singular alteration in all prices, 
and a mysterious derangement in all pecu- 
niary transactions ; but it was centuries 
before they found out that the one circum- 
stance had any necessary connexion with 
the other. 

Though direct debasement of the coinage 
is not so frequently practised now as former- 
ly, and perhaps would hardly pass muster in 
this country in the present day, yet, in fact, 
we have grown very little wiser than our 
ancestors. We have detected that trick, it 
is true; but it has only to be varied very 
slightly to impose upon us as much as ever. 
The people of this country are, in fact, suf- 
fering most severely at the present moment 
from a very similar imposition which has 
been detected as yet but by a few. 

We suppose we should startle our readers, 
and run some chance of an imputation of in- 
sanity, if we were to assert that the dense 
blindness of the public,—and, still more, of 
those who profess to protect the public in- 
terests in the legislature—to the simple 
principles of monetary value, has been the 
cause of a dead loss to the productive classes 
of this industrious community, within the last 
Jifteen years only, of property equivalent at 
least to as many hundred millions of pounds 
sterling,—such as pounds sterling now are. 
And yet the arguments by which we pro- 
pose to demonstrate this fact are neither 
long nor intricate ; and may be easily placed 
within the grasp of any ordinary understand- 
ing. 

Nor is there any thing very incredible on 
the face of the proposition. Wesee symp- 
toms enough of suffering, from some cause 
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or other, among these same classes who are 
engaged directly or indirectly in production; 
—tfrom the owner of thousands of acres cul- 
tivated on his account by his tenantry,—or 
the proprietor of works and factories on 
which tens of thousands of monied capital 
have been expended,—down to the pauper- 
ized ploughman of the one, and the starving 
weaver but half employed by the other, 
And certainly it will not be from any doubts 
of the facility with which the public may 
be imposed upon, that we should hesitate to 
believe them to have been defrauded, even 
to that astonishing amount, by a mystifica- 
tion of the instrument with which they con- 
duct their exchanges. On the contrary, it 
is not to be expected that the great body of 
the public should be more enlightened on 
this subject then was their collective wisdom 
not long since, when the House of Con- 
mons solemnly resolved that a guinea was 
worth no more than a pound-note and one 
shilling, in the teeth of undisputed evidence 
that a pound-note and eight shillings was 
to be obtained for any number of guineas! 
It isstrongly to be suspected, that were 
Parliament to enact to-morrow that the 
ounce of gold should be equivelent to only 
three pounds sterling, and be coined into 
three sovereigns, instead of nearly four, 
scarcely one person in a thousand through- 
out the country would consider himself in- 
jured. Our country gentlemen, manufac- 
turers, farmers, shop-keepers, and labourers, 
would find the sovereigns rather plumper 
under their fingers than ordinary ; and they 
would become sensible, about the same time, 
that the prices of all they had to sell or buy 
had fallen in a most unaccountable way. 
But the process of reasoning which is nec- 
essary to connect these two facts in their 
minds as cause and consequence would be 
too great an effort for them to master; and 
as for proceeding a step further, to the dis- 
covery that the remarkable fall which they 
would immediately experience in the rents, 
profits, and weges on which they live, and 
the distress they consequently endured, had 
any thing in common with the alteration in 
the standard—except that they chanced to 
happen together—this indeed would be far 
too much to expect of any among them! 
The mass would bewail their hard fate, 
and some would burn ricks, perhaps, aud 
mob their master for an increase of wages. 
The more respectable would raise an outcry 
for Reform in Parliament and the Church. 
The political economists would undertake 
to prove by mathematical and algebraic 
formule, that no one had suffered, or could 
suffer, through any change in the currency ; 
—that a sovereign was stil! a sovereign, and 
a pound a pound ;—that there was no dis- 
tress at all, or no more than was to be ac- 
counted for by other causes ;—that the fall 
in prices was owing solely to over-produc- 
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tion, the fall in profits to over-accumulation, 
and the fall in wages to over-population ;— 
that the only remedy for this excessive pro- 
duction of all good things was to check 
marriages, and so lessen the number of con- 
sumers. The probability is that the writers 
who preached this doctrine would be esteem- 
ed oracles in the cabinet, and make converts 
of a majority in the legislature, by which all 
inquiry into the cause of the general distress 
would be refused, and ten or a dozen ses- 
sions spent in debating about Negro Slave- 
ry, or Catholic Emancipation, or the disfran- 
chisement of borough A or B, or the possi- 
bility of saving a pound here and a shilling 
there ; while the sufferings, and consequent 
discontent of the people were daily gaining 
in intensity, and threatening yet further mis- 
chief. 

For, in truth, what has actually been 
taking place before our eyes, differed little 
in mode from the case we have here taken 
the liberty of imagining, and in effect was 
far more severe. The value of money has 
been raised, (not by a third or a half only, 
but, as we shall shortly show, cent. per cent.,) 
and though not by a new act of the legisla- 
ture increasing the quantity of gold in the 
pound sterling, yet by (what is the same 
thing in effect) the enforcement of the old 
legal standard binding the pound sterling to 
represent a fixed quantity of gold throughout 
a period during which that metal has, from 
a concurrence of peculiar circumstances, 
been gradually doubled in value. And the 
consequences, therefore, to the productive 
classes, whose aggregate remuneration 
must wholly depend on the sum they can 
clear by sale of their produce, after payment 
made of all the fixed money claims to which it 
is liable, have been exactly such in every 
respect as would have occurred under the 
supposed case of a doubling of the quantity 
of gold -in the pound sterling, the value 
of the metal remaining fixed. Whether, 
indeed, the standard is changed, the value 
of the metal remaining fixed, or the value 
of the metal is changed while the standard 
remains fixed, must be indifferent. The 
result is the same, viz. a proportionate 
alteration in the value of money, with its 
consequences, the vitiation of all contracts. 

But so thick is, we fear, the ighorance 
generally prevalent upon the theory of 
money ;—so strong are the prepossessions 
engendered by the habit of investing names 
with the attributes of things, so completely 
has that which is simple and obvious 
enough in itself been obscured and mysti- 
fied by the volumes written expressly to 
throw light upon it ;—that we cannot hope 
to obtain the assent of all our readers to 
this proposition, until they have followed us 
through a short statement of the fundamen- 
tal principles upon which every honest in- 
quiry into systems of currency must proceed. 


Money means whatever passes “ current” 
or “circulates” in commerce as a general 
“ purchasing power,” or “ instrument of 
exchange ;”—gold, silver, copper, iron, salt, 
cowries, cloth, are things that, in different 
times and places, have been employed as 
money. It is the law that determines what 
particular commodity shall be employed for 
this purpose ; and the law, moreover, de- 
termines what particular quantity of that 
commodity shall be intended in all pecuni- 
ary contracts by certain denominations. In 
this country, the law at present declares 
that a certain number of grains of gold, of a 
certain fineness, shall be a pound sterling, 
and compells all persons who are under 
engagement to pay any number of pounds, 
to satisfy their debts in so many multiples 
of this quantity of gold. This law was 
suspended by the Restriction Act, but 
renewed again in 1819; since which time 
it is evident to all who can think upon the 
subject, that prices in Britain have been 
simply an expression of the quantity of gold 
which each article would command in 
exchange, and, conversely, of the quantity 
of different commodities which a fixed 
weight of gold would purchase ;—that every 
general rise of prices was in effect a pro- 
portionate fall in the value of gold, and 
every fall of prices a proportionate rise in 
the value of gold. To say that prices 
at present are generally fifty per cent. 
lower than they were in 1819, is one and 
the same thing as to say that the value of 
gold is one hundred per cent. higher than 
it was at that time. 

Many persons, however, experience a 
difficulty in bringing their minds to grasp 
the idea of any alteration in the value of 
that substance which both law and custom 
have taught them to consider as the stand- 
ard of value, and consequently fixed and 
invariable itself in that quality. In fact, the 
very condition on which the precious metals 
are employed as a standard measure of 
value is an assumption of their invariability. 
The general agreement of civilized nations 
throughout the commercial world to use 
gold and silver, one or both, as measures of 
value, is essentially an agreement to con- 
sider the value of these metals as an unit, 
or fixed point from which to measure the 
value of other things. This conventional 
assumption is the basis on which alone 
anything can be adopted as a measure. 
When a foot, a pint, or a pound, are 
employed as standard measures of length, 
capacity, and weight, it is necessarily as- 
sumed that these objects themselves are, 
and will remain, absolutely invariable in 
that quality of which they are taken as the 
measure in others. And, in the same 
manner, the ounce of gold or silver is nec- 
essarily assumed to be invariable in that 





quality, viz. value, which it is employed to 
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measure in other things. We need not 
wonder, therefore, at the strong impression 
existing in most minds of the invariable 
value of the precious metals, or at the 
difficulty experienced in obtaining a gener- 
al recognition of the important fact, (a fact 
which, when duly investigated, will - be 
found to account for all the evils we have 
suffered through an imperfect monetary 
system,)—that gold and silver—the stand- 
ard measures of value in use throughout the 
commercial world—are liable to frequent, 
great, and general variations in value ; that 
the assumption on which they are univer- 
sally employed as the sole expression of 
value in all contracts, temporary or perma- 
nent, between individuals or nations, is an 
utter fallacy; and that, instead of being 
true, just, and correct, they are, in fact, 
most false, treacherous, and faithless mea- 
sures of the value of other things ! 

But so habituated, as we have said, are 
most persons to measure value only in 
money—that is, in gold or silver,—and so 
few possess any clear idea of value apart 
from such estimation, that we must still 
further analyse and clear up the nature of 
this same quality, value, before we can 
expect to gain the full assent of our readers 
to this proposition: without a clear under- 
standing of which no one can obtain any 
insight into the mysteries of the monetary 
system—simple as they appear, when the 
prejudices we speak of have been once 
removed. 

Value—exchangeable or commercial 
value—can mean nothing else than what 
Adam Smith defines it to be, purchasing 
power in the market. The value of a thing 
is the quantity of goods of other kinds 
which it will exchange for, or command. 
If at one time it will command twice as 
much of other things in the gross as at 
another, its value is double on the first 
what it is on the latter occasion, and vice 
versd. This, we think, is indisputable. 

When A, therefore, bargains, in consider- 
ation of an equivalent received in hand, to 
pay to B at a future time a certain value, 
the meaning of both parties is, that A 
should transfer to B, at the specified time, 
the power of commandiug a fixed quantity 
of the different goods in the market,—a 
little more, perhaps, of oné, and a little less 
of another sort, according as their relative 
supply and demand may have varied in the 
interval—but, at all events, neither more 
nor less of goods in the gross than the value 
transferred commanded at the time of 
the contract. Some expressions, however, 
must be employed to designate this value ; 
and civilised nations are in the habit of 
referring to fixed quantities of the precious 
metals as the measure or expression of 





value. But in employing them for this 
purpose it is taken for granted, as has been 
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said already, that they will remain invaria- 
ble in value themselves. Unhappily expe- 
rience has proved this assumption to be a 
fallacy; gold and silver having varied in 
value (that is, in their command over com. 
modities) at several periods to a great 
extent, 

It is indisputable, for example, that they 
fell in value between the discovery of 
America and the beginning of the present 
century nearly in the proportion of from ten 
to one. The same quantity of gold or sil- 
ver would purchase in the fifteenth century 
ten times as much of necessaries and lux- 
uries—of goods in the gross—as it would in 
the nineteenth. It is equally indisputable 
that since 1810, when the revolution in 
Spanish and Portuguese America stopped 
the working of the mines of that country, 
the valwe of gold and silver has risen in a 
degree measured by the fall of general 
prices during this period, which we shall 
presently show to be not much less than 
— per cent. 

he rise or fall in the exchangeable 
value of any commodity will, in the long 
run, depend on the greater or less facility 
of supplying it to meet the demand, as 
compared with the average of other goods 
against which it is exchanged. It matters 
nothing whether the change take place 
in the actual supply of the one commodity, 
or of the aggregate of others. Value ws 
merely relative ; and it is the relative supply 
of one article as compared to the mass of 
others which determines its value. Thus the 
value of iron would be equally raised by 
circumstances which should obstruct the 
supply of that metal, while all other things 
remained unaffected, and by circumstances of 
an opposite nature which should increase the 
supply of all other goods(or of the average 
of all other goods) while that of iron remain- 
ed stationary. 

In the progress of civilisation there is 
rarely, if ever, any general retrograde 
movement in the useful arts. But though the 
facilities for the production of commodities 
in the aggregate are continually on the in- 
crease, there is a frequent variation in the 
relative costs of production of particular com- 
modities; some few of which may remain 
stationary (or even retrograde) in their rate 
of supply, while the rest are advancing more 
or less at different rates. Should the pe- 
culiar commodity which happens to be used 
as the conventional measure of value— 
say gold—advance in the facility of its 
supply faster thanthe average of commodi- 
ties (as would follow from the discovery of 
new and exceedingly productive gold mines,) 
its value, and with it the value of money, 
will fall. Should the supply of gold, on the 
contrary, fall behind that of the aggregate 
of commodities, (as would be the conse- 
quence either of an exhaustion of the prin- 
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cipal gold mines, or of an increased facility 

for the production of most other goods, while 

that of gold remained stationary,) its value, 

and that of money likewise, will rise in pro- 
rtion. 

Such variations in the exchangeable val- 
ue of that commodity which the law declares 
to be the measure of value, and identifies 
with money, would, indeed, be of little con- 
sequence if all bargains were settled in 
ready money at the time of their being made. 
But the case is far otherwise in highly civil- 
ised and commercial countries, and especial- 
ly in this, where a vast multiplicity of en- 
gagements are continually outstanding for 
the future payment of money; and where 
the injury inflicted by any variations in its 
value must be proportionately extensive. If 
A bargain to pay B at any future time a 
specified sum of money, the sum is employ- 
ed merely as an expression of value, and 
upon the supposition implied in the use of 
money as a@ measure of value, that it will 
remain invariable in that quality. Should 
it be otherwise—should the exchangeable 
value of money rise in the interval between 
the arrangement and the fulfilment of the 
contract, A is a loser, B a gainer: if it fall, 
A gains and B loses. In either case, the 
gain and loss are equally unfair and un- 
just, because uncontemplated by either 
party at the time of their engagement,—be- 
cause the change arises only from the law 
having forced upon them the use of a false 
and treacherous measure of value. 

In whatever degree, therefore, the value 
of money vary from time to time, in that 
degree are all money contracts vitiated, and 
the intended relations of creditors and 
debtors most unfairly deranged. It mat- 
ters nothing what may be the originating 
cause of the change—whether an increased 
or diminished facility of producing the pre- 
cious metals, or an increased or diminished 
facility of producing goods. The value of 
gold and silver, and therefore of money, de- 
pends on the relative supply (as compared 
with the demand) of those metals and of oth- 
er goods; and the injustice to the parties to 
all money contracts is just as great, whether 
the immediate cause of the change in 
amount of their engagement lies in circum- 
stances affecting the production of the pre- 
cious metals or of the mass of other goods. 

Now let us endeavour to ascertain what 
has been the gross variation in the value of 
money of late years. If we were to resort 
for this purpose to the ordinary mercantile 
price-currents, we might be suspected of an 
unfair selection of data for the purpose of 
proving our case. We will take, therefore, 
the most authentic document of the kind 
that is before the public—the comparative 
statement of the prices of the principal ar- 
ticles of general consumption in the years 


the Board of Trade, and printed for Par- 
liament in the Appendix to the Report of 
the late Committee on the Bank Charter. 
We extract from these tables the average 
prices of the first and last years of this term. 
APPENDIX No. 92. 
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athe per st. a a. 
1819. 73s. | 4s. 6d. | 58. 8d. | 43s. 
1832. Gls. | 3s. 8d. | 3s. 8d. | 28s. 
Fall in Price 
AR : 7 | 19 35 | 35 
Iron. Cheese. 
Years. Bar Pig Cheshire |Gloucester 
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Muscovado Sugar. Coffee 
Years. per cwt. per cwt. 
Jamaica. | Havannah. |Jamaica.| Java. 
1819. 87s. 6d. | 64s. 144s. | 158s. 
1832, 568. 34s. 6d.| 85s.| 47s. 
Fall in price 
AD : 35 47 | 41 | 7 
Cotton per Ib. Hemp per ton. 
— Georgia. | Bengal. Riga. [a 
1819. ls. 7d. | 73d. 501. | 462. 
1832, 64d. d. 401. | 351. 
Fall in Price 66 39 20 4 
per cent. 
Tallow per cwt. Whale Oil per ton. 
Years. Yellow | Peters- New Sper- 
Soap. burg. | Greenland.| maceti. 
1819, 78s. 748. | 361. 10s.| 930. 
1832. 42s. 6d.| 41s. | 301. 661. 
Fall in Price : 46 45 18 30 
per cent. 
Deals per is Tobacco 
wean, | apie | Hemel | yet, 
Yellow. per load. Fine Bla 
1819. 221. 10s.| 61. 16s. | 12s. 6d. 
1832. 171. 10s.| 51. 5s. | 48. O}d. 
Fall in Price 4 
per cent. ' 2 23 62 














The first of these returns exhibits an 
average fall in the prices of necessaries of 
home production to the extent of more than 
thirty-five per cent.; the last a fall in the 
prices of imported raw produce (being arti- 
cles likewise of the first necessity) of near 
forty ‘per cent. Combining the two, we as- 
certain, beyond dispute, that, since the re- 
turn to cash payments, which took place in 
1819, the prices of these principal articles 
of general consumption have fallen on the 





between 1819 and 1832, drawn up by 
M 56 


average about thirty-seven and a half per 
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cent., or very considerably more than one- 
third. But these tables consist exclusively 
of raw produce. The reduction in price of 
manufactured articles, prepared for con- 
sumption, has been much more considera- 
ble. In Mr. Babbage’s work on the Econo- 
my of Manufactures, tables are given from 
the best authority, exhibiting the compara- 
tive prices of two long lists of hardware 
articles, in 1818 and 1830, and in 1812 and 
1832. The first shows an average reduc- 
tion in price of fifty-four per cent., the lat- 
ter of sixty-one. The fall in cotton manu- 
factures is undoubtedly much greater,— 
certainly not less than a hundred and fifty 
per cent. on the prices of 1818; that in 
woollens and linens may be about equal to 
the fall in hardware. On the whole, there 
can be little doubt that the reduction in 
manufactured articles is so much greater 
than that in raw produce as to make the 
gross average fall in price, if calculated 
from tables including the principal articles 
of consumption of both kinds, not less than 
Jifty per cent. since 1819. In other words, 
the exchangeable value of gold (in which 
our prices are measured) has, within this 
short period, been doubled ! 

In the same proportion, therefore, has the 
value of all money engagements throughout 
the British empire been contemporaneously 
augmented ;—to the unlooked-for benefit of 
their owners, and the equally unexpected 
detriment of those who stand pledged to 
their payment. In order to form some idea 
of the extent to which wealth (for the power 
of commanding all saleable articles is em- 
phatically wealth) has been thus unjustly 
transferred from one party to another, we 
must endeavour to estimate the amount of 
monied obligations at all times outstanding 
in this country. 

Now the first item in this account will be 
something considerable, namely, the annual 
estimates, or the sum to be raised within 
the year by taxation—at present somewhere 
about fifty millions. Ifto this we add the 
immense mass of private liabilities, in the 
shape of mortgages, annuities, bond and 
judgment debts, and other engagements 
bearing interest, we shall see good reason 
for believing that the entire sum of existing 
monied obligations of a fixed amount and 
permanent character, reaches considerably 
above one hundred millions per annum, or 
at an average of only twenty years’ purchase, 
two thousand millions in its total amount! 
We must add again to this at least a thou- 
sand millions as the probable amount of the 
constantly outstanding .engagements of a 
temporarv character, consisting of commer- 
cial bills and book-debts. This total sum, 
then, of three thousand millions has been 
gradually doubled in value during the last 





On the late Changes in the Value of Money. 


But since no variation in the value of gold 
was contemplated by the parties to this im- 
mense mass of money engagements at the 
time of their being contracted; but, on the 
contrary, the invariability of the standard of 
value was tacitly and virtually assumed by 
them when they employed it as a measure— 
the increased command which has been con- 
ferred upon the owners of these vast claims 
over the property and labour of the other 
members of society who are responsible for 
them, represented by one half of their total 
amount, or not less than fifteen hundred mil- 
lions, is “ to that extent a boon, a godsend, an 
unlooked-for, chance-allotted gain to the for- 
mer parties ; and, consequently, an unmerit- 
ed, uncontemplated, and unjust loss to the 
latter.” We do not employ the terms 
fraud, robbery, orspoliation in characterizing 
the injury sustained by the debtor party in 
this great revolution of property ;—only be- 
cause we will not believe it to have been 
intentionally brought about for the purposes 
of gain by any of its contrivers—(however 
greatly some of them have since profited by 
it, through the doubling in value of their 
enormous monied incomes.) In all else but 
the animus furandi it has been, to all intents 
and purposes, as complete an act of legal 
robbery (for it is the law, be it remembered, 
that has tied down the common measure of 
value—the pound sterling—to a variable, 
chance-depending standard) as any sentence 
of direct confiscation that revolutionary or 
despotic power ever pronounced. 

What renders the prodigious injustice 
here denounced more offensive is, that the 
transfer has been chiefly made from the in- 
dustrious to the idle, from the producing to 
the non-producing classes. The vast pro- 
portion of all these monied engagements 
are due from the active employers of labour, 
land, and capital, to those persons whose in- 
come consists neither of wages, rent, nor 
profit, but of fixed sums of money—in a 
word, the monied interest. Need we wonder 
any longer at the universal and continued 
depression in wages, in rents, and in profits, 
which has accompanied this gradual appre- 
ciation of the burdens their receivers are 
subject to? The labourer, the land-owner, 
and the capitalist, only share between them 
what is left from the prices they obtain for 
their joint produce, after the fixed money- 
payments to which they are liable have been 
deducted. The fall of prices—which the 
owners of fixed money-incomes have found 
so agreeable—has naturally brought ruin 
and beggary upon those who have to pay 
these same monies out of the prices they 
can realize for the produce of their property 
and industry. High tazes, for example, (to 
take but one item of the fixed charges to 
which the industry of the country is liable,) 
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high profits to the classes whose labour and 
property are engaged in production. But 
when high taxes are (as now) to be paid out 
of low prices, the case is altered materially, 
and wages, rent, and profits are necessarily 
sunk far below the proportion of the fall in 
prices. : 

Hence the complaints which echo around 
us from all the classes directly or indirectly 
concerned in production,— 

“ Hence credit, 
And public trust twixt man and man, is broken; 
The golden streams of commerce are withheld, 
Which fed the wants of hinds and artisans, 
Who, therefore, curse the great, and threat re- 
bellion.” 

In the estimate we have now given of 
the injury sustained by the productive 
classes of this country through the late ap- 
preciation of its standard of value, we have 
confined our attention to the effect pro- 
duced by the difference between the prices 
of the present day, and those of the period 
preceding the return to cash payments. 
This difference, however, was not brought 
about by a gradual and uniform decline. 
On the contrary, the price-currents of the 
last fourteen years exhibit a series of ex- 
traordinary oscillations in the value of 
money, whose deranging effect upon all 
pecuniary engagements must be added to 
that of the general depression of prices in 
which they have terminated, if it is desired 
to obtain a just conception of the monetary 
revolutions of that period. 

The general appreciation of gold is to 
be accounted for, as we have said, only by 
a relative decrease of its supply to meet 
the demand, as compared with the contem- 
poraneous supply of the average of other 
goods. The secondary or cross fluctuations 
(which have been, on the whole, productive 
perhaps. of as large an amount of mischief 
as even the general decline) may be clearly 
traced to two sets of circumstances, viz. Ist. 
the local and temporary fluctuations pecu- 
liarly incidental to that mental (gold) which 
we have most unwisely cnosen as our 
standard of value in preference to that 
which is employed by every other commer- 
cial state—silver. 2dly. The fluctuations 
caused through the injudicious management 
of our paper circulation by those on whom 
the law has unwittingly conferred a supreme 
power over its amount, and who have conse- 
quently been enabled to raise or lower the 
prices of our markets, for a time, to almost 
any extent that, for their own private pur- 
poses, or what they might choose to imag- 
ine the interests of the public, they thought 
advisable. The consideration of these two 
points, involving as they do the character 
both of our present standard and paper circu- 
lation, must be referred to a future occasion. 

Note.—Our readers will not so far misunder- 
stand this paper as to suppose that we desire any 


measure which should lower the legal standard 
of value. It is one thing to acknowledge and 
expose the changes which have undeniably taken 
place in the value of the standard, with a view 
to re for its greater stability in future,— 
and quite another—indeed, the very reverse, to 
advocate a change in the law which shall add 
another sweeping derangement in the value of all 
rene” contracts to those which have already 
en productive of so much mischief. 


FOUR VIEWS OF LONDON. 


A man—and a man of observation too— 
may live all his life in London, and yet not 
have seen one-half of what is to be seen in 
it. It has perhaps never struck many per- 
sons—but it is a truth which he who doubts 
may verify for himself—that the four ends 
of this mighty metropolis present to the 
eye of a student of mankind four as dis- 
tinct classes of towns-people, with habits 
and manners as different from each other 
as though they were of so many various 
races of men. Enter Spitalfields, and you 
will find yourself among thronging thou- 
sands of human beings, varying as much 
in size and appearance from the thousands 
living on the north side of Lozdon, as the 
stunted Laplander from the lofty-statured 
American aborigine. The young men of 
this dismal region of distress and excessive 
labour have at the age of twenty the look 
and apparent wear of thirty; the men of 
forty show as if sixty winters had withered 
them; the menof sixty are few indeed, un- 
naturally old, and horribly bowed and bent 
into all attitudes of deformity ;—crooked 
spines, round shoulders, and heads drooping 
unusually forward, being the most common 
marks of labour pursued beyond the strength 
of that ill-paid and ill-fed class of artizans, 
the silk-weavers of that industrious neigh- 
bourhood. But what strikes you with mel- 
ancholy wonder, is the shortness of stature 
of all: five feet two is the common height 
of these decrepit beings; a man of six feet, 
if you meet with such a resident, is not 
“native and to the manner born,” and fol- 
lows not the staple business of the district. 
Three or four years since, a procession of 
some hundreds of these weavers passed 
through the city to watch some question on 
silk manufactures, then before the House 
of Commons: it was the most wretched 
sight ever beheld in this mighty metropo- 
lis. The diminutiveness.of these hard-fated 
men first met your eyes; then their starv- 
ed and emaciated looks; and lastly, their 
“looped and windowed raggedness.” 

One-half of London, as I have said, is so 
much a terra incognita to many who have 
lived all their days in the other half of it, 
that I felt curious to see these unfortunate 





beings in their own quarter, and took the 
first leisure day I had to wander amongst 
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them. I had not been in that neighbour- 
hood for thirty years, and was not sur- 
prised to find that everything seemed as 
new to me as if I had dropt into an alien 
city, and among men and things new and 
strange. It was the season of one of our 
holiday festivals, and afforded me an op- 
portunity to trace them to their haunts for 
such poor amusements and enjoyments as 
they could find time to take and pence to 
purchase. Nothing could be more melan- 
choly: the wretched tea-garden, (or rather 
a place so called, where, at two-pence a 
head, hot water and crockery are supplied 
to such parties as bring their own tea, su- 
gar, &c.) with its soot-black grass-plat and 
a swing for the children, the public-house 
and its covered skittle-ground, were the 
alpha and the omega of their amusements. 
At one place an attempt was made at a 
soaped pole and a leg of mutton, as a lure 
to draw company ; but no one that I could 
see was inclined to try “how hard it was 
to climb.” At another part a sickly-look- 
ing lad was engaged by a publican, asa 
Whitsuntide attraction, to pick up a hundred 
stones in a given time. A few gath- 
ered together, porter and pipes were in- 
dulged in, but there was an entire absence 
of all mirth and enjoyment. One day, 
though a holiday, was not sufficient to 
make them forget all their privations and 
poverty. See them, again, straggling from 
church or chapel on the Sunday: cleanly 
rags are their raiment, and squalor still 
saddens their faces, which even “the light 
from heaven” cannot brighten into cheer- 
fulness. Enter their homes, or content 
yourself with merely looking at them or 
into them: wretchedness is there, and is 
the hard landlord of their hearths. If there 
is one portion of this metropolis which more 
than another requires a thorough investiga- 
tion into the comforts and wants of its work- 
ing classes, it is Spitalfields*. 





* A friend, who had occasion to meet a commit- 
tee of these wretched men during the agitation 
of the question of Free Trade, describes his in- 
terview as of the most painful nature. There 
were present nearly two hundred of these de- 
plorable beings : the place of consultation was a 
tavern, but all the refreshment they could afford 
themselves during the business of the evening 
was water—cans of it being placed on the table, 
and small mugs beside them, to be filled as want- 
ed. Several of these men rose at various times 
to address him, but, after s few sentences, broke 
down from mere physical exhaustion; and no 
wonder—for their earnings at this time amounted 
to something less than five shillings per week, 
the labour demanded for it Slax tone fourteen 
to sixteen hours per day ;—and even this ill-paid 
labour failed*them every fourth or fifth week, thus 
reducing their income toa still lower average. 
My informant was so shocked by the misery he 
had witnessed, that he himself raised by subscrip- 
tion among his- friends somewhat more than a 
hundred pounds, and transmitted the amount to 
their committee. 
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Turning away from this unhappy Spot, 
direct your steps towards that Beotia of 
thriving blackguardism, Whitechapel. This 
wart on the “ great wen” is as distinct and 
seems as excrescentitious as if cut off from 
another city, and somehow added to this, 
And yet its peculiarities are thoroughly 
English. Its blackguards seem as proper 
to the spot as they are unlike any other 
genus of that abundant class. Here you 
lose sight of the dwarfish and dwindled 
weavers, and are moving among men of 
might—fellows of thews and sinews, genu- 
ine specimens of the stuff of which common 
men are made—no porcelain and brittle 
ware, but unqualified English clay and flint- 
stone, roughly annealed, but strong, solid, 
and serviceable. The minds of these men 
are not the minds of those of other quarters 
of London ; their idioms are their own; their 
very oaths are peculiar to themselves and 
themselves alone; and of course their manners 
are as unique and wholly local. “A White- 
chapel bird ” was once a well-known desig- 
nation of a thorough-paced rascal—one 
versed in all the accomplishments of bull- 
baiting, dog fancying and stealing, Sunday- 
Morning boxing matches, larcenies great 
and small, duffing, chaffering, and all other 
kinds and degrees of low and high villany. 
Thirty years ago, no Smithfield market-day 
passed over without what was called a “bull- 
hank,” which consisted in selecting a likely 
beast to afford sport from any drove enter- 
ing Whitechapel, and hunting him through 
the streets till he became infuriated :—when 
they had had their fun out, and enough fright 
and alarm had spread around to satisfy them, 
the poor beast was then knocked on the 
head, and delivered over to his owner, if 
they could find him. If opposed to their 
amusement, knives were drawn in a moment, 
and used too, as quickly. These atrocities 
are now beaten out of them by the strong 
arm of the law. The “natives ” are still 
great pigeon-fanciers. This is an expen- 
sive hobby, when much indulged, for the 
collection of a connoisseur is nothing if not 
large, and containing specimens of the 
choicest birds. It is not uncommon for an 
amateur, looking at whose rags you would 
think him pennyless, to be possessed of 
property of this kind worth from forty to 
fifty pounds. Every thing is sacrificed to 
this taste—clothes, comfort, and even his 
own and his children’s bread, where the 
fancy reigns paramount. Parties of these 
men are sometimes seen in summer on the 
hills about Highgate, each man with his 
couple of bags of tumblers, blue-rocks, &c. 
Taking their stand on these eminent spots, 
a bird at a time is thrown up, and after mak- 
ing a few circles in the air, as if to recon- 
noitre objects at a distance with which its 
eyes are familiar, it mounts still higher, and 
dwindling into a speck, takes its unerring 
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roadhome. The bags emptied, the fanciers 
then descend and wind their way also to 
Whitechapel, discussing the merits of their 
birds asthey wanderalong. This, however, 
js a very harmless taste, for the beauty of 
shape and feather, and the graceful flight of 
this bird, are certainly not unworthy of ad- 
miration: it is only to be regretted, perhaps, 
that a creature which can soar so high, and 
delights so much to tumble itself through 
half miles of air, should at last tumble on its 
back into a pie-dish, with its legs thrust 
through the crust. 

Whitechapel and vulgarity have long 
been synonymes, and the professors of “that 
ilk” are, one would think, guardedly jeal- 
ous to preserve its character for coarseness, 
and keep it intact. And yet, strange as it 
may appear, at the theatre of its neighbour- 
hood, the Pavilion, Shakspeare’s plays are 
performed more frequently, and to fuller 
and more absorbed audiences, than the pa- 
tent theatres can boast. “The poetry of 
earth is never dead! ”—if it fades where it 
flourished, “grows dim and dies,” in the 
west, it shifts its soil, takes root, and lifts 
up its head again in the east. A Garrick 
was given to the stage by this people ; that 
is something to their honour, and makes 
them classical. 

A Whitechapel butcher is the beau ideal 
ofa butcher. One of the same trade from 
an opposite quarter is no more to be com- 
pared with him than I am with Hercules. 
Pick out a specimen from the west, and he 
cannot compete a moment with him of the 
east. Not he: the one is sophisticate and 
“affects an air:” he is part tradesman, part 
gentleman ; doffs the steel, blue apron, and 
dirty top-boots, wrinkling down to the heels, 
and assumes the white apron, sporting-cut 
coat, fashionable trowsers and Wellingtons 
understrapped: in short, he is a butcher 
with modern improvements. Not so his 
type of Whitechapel: he is unsophisticate : 
what he is now, his fathers were before him, 
and his sons will perhaps be after him: he 
scorns the march of mind, and sticks to his 
fresh mutton and old manners. As it is 
with the butcher, so is it with the rest of the 
population. Their total habits, tastes, their 
language, idioms, houses, streets, &c. &c., 
are at least forty years behind those of any 
other part of “the wen;”—not even Nash 
himself could improve the locale, nor a forty- 
Johnson-power lexicographer push their 
lagging language up in time to join the 
march to improvement of that of the rest of 
their fellow-citizens. 

Leaving the thousands which make popu- 
lous such places as Wapping and Ratcliff 
Highway, as, though peculiar, and having 
some distinguishing traits, unworthy of more 
curious notice, let us at once pass to St. 
George’s Fields and its ‘“thereabout.” 
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manners. In this little locality there are 
more hoys and “young fellows” living 
heaven and Union-hall only know how, than 
in all London put together. Observe that 
group idling at the corner of the London- 
road. The oldest of the party is sixteen or 
severteen, and in dress might be taken for 
an honest and respectable lad; but look 
again at his companions. There are five of 
them, from ten to fourteen years old, ragged, 
dirty, shoeless, and hatless. What is he, 
and what are they? They are, or will be, 
thieves, and he either is, or will be, their 
leader to the gaol or the gallows, as it hap- 
pens. Such groups are to be found in all 
parts of this vicinity, apparently unnoticed 
by the police;—it is only when bands of 
them amounting to a handsome number, and 
taking the title of “the forty Thieves,” are 
discovered to be the perpetual petty despoil- 
ers of a neighbourhood, that magistrates 
shake their powdered heads, and marvel at 
the depravity of the rising generation; 
when, if they did their duty, these nests of 
incumbating gaol-birds might be taken in 
the egg, and their superabundance kept 
under, The eyes of a magistrate, if he 
would use them out of his office-walls, would 
do as much good to this district, as the ad- 
dition of a hundred men to the police force. 
Indeed,-an ambulating magistracy, daily 
visiting the most notorious haunts of crime, 
and in disguise spying into the comers and 
goers therein, those who house and those 
who are housed, and acting as surveyors of 
the moral condition of their districts, would 
further the main intentions of the law, which 
were meant to prevent as well as to punish 
derelictions from its highways into its bye- 
ways and crooked and intricate alleys. They 
should be as much as possible personally 
unknown to the class of persons over whom 
they are appointed to watch ; and to secure 
this non-recognition, if they were moved 
about over the various districts of London, 
taking the places of each other in regular 
rotation, their usefulness as secret officers 
of what I would call a moral police would 
be secured and made effectual. Investiga- 
tion into the haunts of depravity should be 
their sole duty; what they observe should 
be duly reported and acted upon by the 
sitting magistrates only, these ambulatory 
magistrates never being seen either on the 
bench or in the office, though held strictly 
responsible for their public conduct. . Their 
reports should, of course, be transmitted at 
stated times to the Home Secretary, and 
preserved as documents to be appealed to 
as to the character of particular places, 
houses, and persons. It may be objected, 
that such an office would approach too near 
to the obnoxious character of a spy of the 
inquisition; and that such powers might 
lead to great abuse :—but there is little real 
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sponsible for their official conduct, and liv- 
ing in a country where public opinion is at 
all times a check upon wrong-doing, are 
not likely to become enthusiasts and intem- 
perate in such matters ;—and as to the mere 
name and nature of such an office, its being 
called inquisitorial would not make it so: 
besides, there are many officers connected 
with the government to which the same op- 
probrium might just as reasonably apply— 
such as commissioners of Excise, &c., 
whose duties are indeed more inquisitorial. 
It may be thought, too, that such powers 
would be better placed in the hands of in- 
ferior persons—such as the superintendents 
of police ; but to such men I must think that 
such a commission could not so safely be 
entrusted: my principal objection is, that 
they are already personally known to the 
suspected, and their usefulness would con- 
sequently be defeated; and secondly, they 
are in that condition of life which renders 
them liable to such temptations as those 
who live by injuring society are always rea- 
dy and capable of throwing in their way to 
hoodwink their eyes, padlock their lips, and 
baffle their very intention as a controlling 
check upon the increasing population of 
criminals. 

But growing crime is nothing with these 
ministers of the law until it darkens all the 
land. Someill-weed is now and then brought 
before them, to show how the noxious growth 
threatens to choke the serviceable wheat, 
and they curiously examine it, ask a few 
questions as to its nature and habits, and 
then order it to be returned to the spot from 
which it was taken, and if it does not con- 
duct itself like a well-behaved weed, it is to 
be brought before them again, and similarly 
tended and toyed with, instead of beiny, as 
it should be, nipped itself, and the whole 
genus, of which it is but a selected specimen, 
extirpated, root, and shoot, and seed. But 
this would save much after trouble; and if 
there were no weeds there would be no oc- 
casion for weeding, and the weeders might 
lose their occupation: therefore they permit 
their growth, and when they are so tall that 
blind Justice runs her nose against them, 
then, and not till then, is it thought proper 
to root them up. St. George’s Fields is the 
Surrey College of Crime. If the dispensers 
of justice doubt it, let them drop into the 
public-houses surrounding the Obelisk. 
They will there find rooms full of women of 
a certain sort, and fancy-men, who live on 
them. The usual gallantry is here reversed ; 
for the “ladies” treat the “ gemmen,” and 
the courting, if you may call it such, comes 
from the same fair quarter. Pulling of caps 
and destroying of bonnets are as common in 
these houses as gin and beer. Miss A.sus- 
pects Miss B. of a design to “circumvent” 
her in the manly bosom of Sam Simpson, 
who is her “ dear friend,”—that is, he shares 
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two-thirds of all she obtains in her vocation 
as lawful compliment or lawless booty, be- 
sides other perquisites. Sam is out of place 
and no wonder: his last employer marked 
some money put into his till, which Sam was 
somehow detected in taking. He was not 
prosecuted, because he had respectable 
friends, a heart broken mother, and a beney- 
olent master. As Sam stole this and other 
monies to supply the necessities of Miss A., 
the least she can do is to support him till he 
can find another master, not so particularin 
marking his half-sovereigns. Such menare 
not met with every day; and in the mean 
time Sam is in no hurry, idleness is not so 
unpleasant as moralists have said it is. He 
becomes her dependent; her means failing, 
he meets with Jones and Johnson, dashing 
young fellows, spending freely, swearin 
the newest ouths, and keeping their gigs a 
girls “ quite respectable ;” who, some night, 
when the brandy and water is potent, un- 
bosom themselves, and they are—burglars,— 
in the language of their craft, cracksmen. 
Sam is at first a little startled, but is at last 
partly tempted and partly taunted into jom- 
ing them in “ cracking a crib,” and consents, 
his previous education as a pilferer and af- 
ter depravity as a hanger-on upon a strun- 
pet having prepared him for any card which 
may turnup in the course of the new deal. 
His first enterprise is successful—the booty 
is something “not to be sneezed at ;” and he 
can now afford, instead of being kept by Miss 
A., to keep a Miss B. of his own. Miss A. 
had latterly become “ decidedly low,” drank 
gin and water, and indulged other common- 
place tastes—perhaps, too, was a little 
squeamish in matters of robbery, and he 
therefore cuts her. She was always a girl 
of no particular spirit, and consequently 
quite unfit for a man of his present kidney; 
Miss B., on the contrary, “knows what's 
what,” and is a handsome hand at a “ fence.” 
And now he smokes cigars and drinks his 
“mixed” like a gemman, and is the envy 
where he was the despised of his former as- 
sociates. They make shrewd guesses at his 
new resources, but have no insurmounta- 
ble objections to them, for Sam is liberal: 
“lightly come, lightly go,” is his maxim; 
and they are not the persons to he scrupulous 
as to the means, so that they participate in 
the ends: who but an over-fastidious fellow 
would interrogate the shillings in his purse, 
to know whether they had circulated through 
none but cleanly and honest hands! And 
so he goes on “till his offence smells rank 
to” Union-hall ; and, at the worst, Sam Simp- 
son sounds as well in a Horsemonger-lane 
dying-speech as any better name. This is 
really Tom Smith’s history, but it will be, 
with no very material variations, Sam 
Simpson’s; for having started in the same 
way, and running the same road, he is like- 
ly to arrive at the same goal or gaol, just as 
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the Fates shall direct these dipththongs to be 
hereafter placed. 

While this is going on in the parlour, 
there is another Simpson playing the same 
part, but in a minor theatre, in the tap-room. 
He makes his way to notoriety for petty 
crime, by somewhat similar but inferior means 
but means which pester society as sum- 
mer vermin annoy individuals: their bite is 
not so bad as dog’s, but it is annoying and in- 
imical to comfort notwithstanding. There 
are a thousand Simpsons on the Surrey side 
of the water, but it is nobody’s business to 
know them till they make themselves noto- 
rious. They may not all pursue the same 
path to the same centre, nor would seven or 
seventy persons making for the middle 
ground of the Seven Dials take the same 
road to it, but they arrive there in the end. 
Other flash-houses in the same vicinity have 
their Simpsons too, but they are of a 
still lower grade. These are the young 
apes of greater rascals—boys of fourteen 
and fifteen, who have studied that Arabian 
Nights Entertainment of the willing to be 
vile and already half-depraved, the Newgate 
Calendar, till they are enamoured of its 
crimes and criminals, and long to revive 
some forgotten page of its corrupting histo- 
He These juvenile Jonathan Wilds and 

ick Turpins assume the man, smoke their 
pipes indoors and out, drink gin enough to 
poison a Dutchman, swear surprisingly well, 
and“keep their girls!!” The reader will 
perhaps be disinclined to believe this last 
fact: he knows nothing of London and its 
vicious if he doubts it. Every one of these 
boys is destined “to smell rue,” as they 
call being put upon trial—that plant and oth- 
ers being commonly spread over the ledges 
of the prisoner’s dock, the jury box, and the 
tables of criminal courts, as disinfectants. 
The police know these haunts of young de- 
pravity well,and there their intelligence stops. 
The true use of such a service should be to 
shut up such houses, and disperse, if they 
cannot extirpate, their frequenters. But no— 
though they know them to be thieves, yet as 
nothing can be brought home to them which 
would bring with it “its own reward,” they 
refuse to touch them till what is technically 
called their “ weight” is lumping, and would 
kick the judicial beam. The circumspect 
law will not treat a thief as a thief till it can 
prove him so: his reputation and his own 
undisguised confession of his calling go for 
nothing. He is watched—only when he is 
notat work, and consequently, if he is clever, 
and a neat artist, he may live from fifteen to 
fifty years, and never feel the hand of “old 
mother Antic” laid on his sacred head. 
There are men now moving about this city, 
reputed thieves for thirty or forty years, 
who have never got farther into the laby- 
rinths of limbo than the bar of Bow-street, 
where some honest attorney, or their own 





cunning and ingenuity, stayed further pro- 
gress, and returned them among society, 
admonished but not amended, only made 
more circumspect for the future. ‘lhe lib- 
erty of the thief is sacred ; the liberty of an 
honest man holds good till it is convenient 
to violate it: for in the country where this 
tenderness for the rights of the depraved 
members of society exists in force at all 
times, there, in time of war, a man known 
to have served at sea in any capacity may 
be violently taken from his house and family, 
sent abroad to serve his king, and sent 
home again with one sleeve of his jacket 
hanging to his button-hole, or one leg safely 
stowed away in Jones’s sea-locker for such 
odd waifs and strays. “What would you 
recommend then ?”—Simply this, that sus- 
pected criminals should not be more re- 
spected than known mariners. If magis- 
trates can now send a reputed thief to the 
thread-mill for three months, let them 
stretch a point, and make it years, and Sam 
Simpsons would be scarce in London: three 
years of persevering punishment of them 
would extirpate the race. In the mean 
time some means of making them useful 
should be devised: as society has lost by 
them let it gainsomething in return. Set to 
work, that most dreaded of all hardships to 
men of desperate courses, as soon as they 
show decided marks of amendment, give 
them their liberty, under certain rigid con- 
ditions ; watch over their goings-on for a 
time ; afford them the opportunity to be hon- 
est and industrious; treat them as wards of 
justice ; let them never be lost sight of :—if 
they go on well, it is well; but if they re- 
lapse, not from necessity, but incurable dis- 
honesty, away with them at once and for 
ever. White labourers will be wanted be- 
fore many years in the West Indies: men 
black with crime could not, in that event, 
reasonably wonder if they should be thought 
of less value than black men, innocent of 
every crime but that of being unable to 
right themselves of the wrongs they have so 
long endured. 

But this is perhaps too reasonable to be 
expected. Authority seems rather to prefer 
peddling with criminals to putting them 
down: their lease of crime is not out, and if 
it is, may be renewed for a life or lives. 
They are still, and no doubt will be, free to 
pass through the fifty villanies of their career, 
and it will not be till the fifty-first that 
they will be asked to give some account of 
themselves before a jury of their country- 
men. At present, our police is a careful 
nurse, tenderly watching over the infancy 
of crime, patting its juvenile eccentricities 
on the head, and not controlling it in any 
thing till it is uncontrollable itself: then in- 
deed, it is terrible irate, and makes use of 
all the bug-a-boo terrors of rope, Dr. Cotton, 
and scaffold, to snub the young rescality 
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into decency of behaviour, when a penny- 
worth of punishment, properly applied in the 
first stage of delinquency, would have cured 
the vice in its earliest inclinations, and made 
of aman who is now only thought fit to be 
hanged, a decent member of the state. 

A visitor to London who has not seen 
what is called the New Cut has not looked 
upon one of the most characteristic bits of 
the metropolis. The place is unique, and 
only wants antique-looking houses with 
gable roofs, jutting’ stories, and dangling 
signs, to be the most picturesque of spots. 
It is almost one shop from its east end to its 
west end: nothing English reminds you so 
much of Vanity Fair; and it has as many 
booths, where you will find all things need- 
ful and unneedful, laid out on the pathway- 
side to tempt you—books, prints, tools, 
instruments, knick-knacks of all kinds; por- 
traits so numerous, and embracing so great 
a variety of faces, that any. man might pick 
out a companion pair of his grandfather and 
grandmother; pocket-handkerchiefs which 
you could almost swear were once your 
property, and impulsively and innocently 
you look at the initial corners, but they are 
now illiterate: indeed, if you have lost any 
article lately, visit this spot, and ten to one 
but you can repurchase it at half the price 
you first gave for it. Here, too, are all sorts 
of eatables :—pickle-pork that may be pick- 
led Perkins, it looks so like salted and sod- 
dened humanity ; oysters gape at you with 

open mouths ; and fish that have long forgot- 
~ ten all maritime matters—it is so long since 
they have left the sea, stare on you with glazed 
eyes. The New Cut-inns seem abandoned 
to such sensualities as plum-pudding—the 
plums so “few and far between” that they 
are indeed “ like angels’ visits ;” and “ baked 
potatoes all hot :” at every corner you meet 
with a Smith or Jones blowing this baked 
delicacy “ with bated breath and whispered” 
wishes that it would cool dewn to the eating 
point; another is seen shifting the smoking 
viand from hand to hand, partly to reduce 
its heat, and partly to warm his fingers. 
Sausages frying and frizing; trotters, pick- 
led and fresh ; stewed eels and pickled ditto ; 
herrings, red and soused; black puddings 
and tawny polonies; pigs’ ears and petti- 
toes; cakes infinite, bulls’ eyes, lollipops, 
hardbake, comfits, roast apples, baked pears, 
and Buonaparte’s ribs, salute your nose 
and eyes at every step. One would think 
the entire population were wholly employed 
in eating, drinking, and sucking sweetmeats 
from the rising of the sun to the going down 
thereof ; but there is plenty of business going 
on besides: gin-shops abound; the bye- 
streets are all alive with the hangers-on 
upon society—for here, too, are hundreds 
of loungers against wall and post, in sea 
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jackets, never yet wetted with the salt spray 
—all with idle hands in their pockets, wait- 
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ing only for the opportunity to be more ip- 
dustriously employed in the pockets of oth- 
ers. This entire neighbourhood needs 
moral scouring; but who will handle the 
scrubbing brush? Not the magistrates of 
London as now constituted. 

We will now pass to Paddington: an 
omnibus will trundle and rumble and jerk 
and jar your bones there “for the small 
charge of sixpense ;” and you never yet 
wasinone. Do you not hear? You are 
asked by that mongrel-military man with a 
dragoon cap, he who hangs by the door- 
handle, “If you are going down?” Y 
you are; then go like a gentleman; there 
are only thirty insides, all decent clerks, 
fagged and harmless, and going home to 
their tea: what have you to fear? Never 
mind Islington and its natives and settlers; 
they are but commonplace people, very 
wealthy, very healthy, pseudo-pious, and 
prone to indulge in the pharisaical parading 
of gilt prayer-books in the streets on Sun- 
days. There is a great deal of beauty and 
comeliness to be seen among the women of 
that lively town on “the seventh day”— 
finer complexions, and brighter eyes, and 
lighter steps, nowhere around London— 
Its inhabitants are the most church-and- 
chapel-going-people I wot of ; and its book- 
sellers, who are numerous and respect- 
able, and make a good literary show, have 
their shop-windows crammed with works of 
a religious character. Islington has much 
of the look of a country town, with its trees 
here and there, and its green, which is so, 
and its shops, showy, small, but genteel. 
The arrival of the several northern mails in 
the evening gives its high-street an especial 
bustle and picturesqueness: it is besides 
the grand outlet and inlet of all the north- 
going and coming coaches; and here are 
first dropped, on their arrival at the margin 
of the metropolis, all sorts of English for- 
eigners—Sandies in plaid cloaks; Dandy 
Dinmonts from Yorkshire, on graziering ex- 
peditions ; and Manchester Nicol Jarvies in 
woollen waistcoats, and worsted stockings 
an inch thick of web. 

Never mind Pentonville: it is not now 
what it was,—a place of some rural beauty; 
—the fields behind it were, in my time, as 
wild and picturesque,—with their deep 
green lanes, richly hedged and studded with 
flowers which have taken fright, and moved 
off miles away—their stately “elms and 
hillocks green,” as they are now melancholy 
and cut up with unfinished and of course 
unoccupied rows of houses, run up during 
the paroxysm of the brick and mortar mania 
of times past, and now tumbling in ruin, 
with the foolish fortunes of the speculators. 
The march of town-innovation upon the sub- 
urbs has driven before it all that was green, 
silent, and fitted for meditation. Here, too, 
is that Paradise of apprentice boys, White 
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Cundick Couse, as it is cacophoniously pro- 
nounced by its visiters, which has done 
much to expel the decencies of the district. 
Thirty years ago this place was better fre- 
quented—that is, there was a larger number 
of respectable ‘adults—fathers and mothers, 
with their children, and a smaller moiety of 
shop-lads and such like Sunday bucks, who 
were awed into decency by their elders. 
The manners, perhaps, are much upon a par 
with what they were. The ball-room gen- 
tlemen then went through country-dauces 
with their hats on and their coats off ;—hats 
are now taken off, but coats are still un- 
fashionable on these gala nights. The 
belles of that day wore long trains to their 

owns: it was a favourite mode of intro- 
ol to a lady there, to tread on it; and 
then apologizing handsomely, acquaintance 
was begun, and soon ripened into an invita- 
tion to tea and the hot loaves for which 
these gardens was once celebrated. Being 
now a popular haunt, those who hang on 
the rear of the march of human nature, the 
settlers, camp-followers, and plunderers, 
know that where large numbers of men or 
boys are in pursuit of pleasure, there isa 
sprinkling of the number to whom vice and 
debauchery are ever welcome: they have, 
therefore, supplied what these wanted; 
and Pentonville may now hold up its head, 
and boast of its depravities before any other 
part of London. Get in, then, and descend- 
ing the hill, you will find yourself at Battle- 
bridge, among a people as characteristic, 
and looking as local as if the spot had been 
made for them, and they for the spot. Ata 
glance you will perceive what are the dis- 
tinctions which make the difference between 
them and the population you have just 
passed through. It is the grand centre of 
dustmen, scavengers, horse and dog dealers, 
knackermen, brickmakers, and other low 
but necessary professionalists. The neigh- 
bourhood is, however, improving, and its 
poorer dwellers are getting gradually pushed 
farther into the background—out of sight, 
but not out of reach of another faculty, if 
you have a nose with its sense unimpaired. 

Bump —thump—thump—bump! — Well, 
this may, by latitude of expression, be called 
riding, but I should call it omnibus ill-usage, 
—the apothecary’s direction with variations 
—“when taken” to Paddington “to be 
well shaken.” Mr. Shillibeer might very 
properly be charged with “pitching and 
tossing in the public streets.” I never 
heartily liked the French, and now I like 
them less for inventing these Leviathans 
ofthe highway. But how should French- 
men know anything about creature and es- 
pecially carriage comforts!—Here we are, 
in all six and twenty sweating citizens, 
jammed, crammed, and squeezed into each 
other like too many peas in one pod, or an 
= toes in the shoe of a Chinese. 
57 





I feel that I shall bear the impression of the 
six brass buttons of the blue coat with a 
plethoric somebody in it for a month to come. 
Phew! pish! pooh!—how hot it is. Mr. 
Conductor, do let me out, for if this is “the 
way ” all the way to Paddington, why then 
farewell forever to that Ultima Thule of 
sprawling London, for I shall never reach it. 
... Thank heaven! we are on the firm 
earth again!..... No, yes—oh Shakspeare 
and the Nine! what have we here ?—The 
Royal Clarence Theatre, and Shakspeare’s 
noblest play, “ Hamlet,” and the part of the 
melancholy Prince by a “star” from the 
east.—Here be refinements for you!— 
Where, ten years since—“nay, not so 
much ”—stood that sublime, sifted wonder 
of cockneys, the cloud-kissing dust-heap, 
which sold for twenty thousand pounds, 
stands now a little structure, large enough 
for the mighty mind of Shakspeare to speak 
within its walls, and where no doubt you 
may, if you have no vulgar prejudice against 
what is good because it is humbly placed, 
hear him discourse “ most eloquent music.” 
Come, this is better than bumping one’s 
way to Paddington! I'll enter... . The in- 
terior is somewhat fantastic, but light, and 
pretty too; and respectably filled with Bat- 
tle-bridge beaux and belles, and not a dust- 
man thatI can see. I shall be very com- 
fortable. “A bill of the play, Ma’am—thank 
you —a penny?” — The curtain rises— 
“Francisco on his post. Enter to him 
Bernarpo.”...A very respectable per- 
formance throughout, and the Hamlet Shak- 
spearian andexcellent. So much for a day’s 
ramble in London. Ww. 
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ON THE PROGRESS OF MUSIC FROM THE 
COMMENCEMENT OF THE PRESENT 
CENTURY. 


Tue beautiful art of which we are about 
to speak has now become so univesal in 
England, that there is scarcely a house in 
which some musical instrument is not to be 
found. Choral societies abound, not only 
in the cities and great towns, but in country 
villages, where, also, bands of wind instru- 
ments are becoming frequent. To show 
how generally the pianoforte is cultivated, 
we shall cite two very opposite facts. Not 
many years ago, the annual balance-sheet 
of one great metropolitan manufactory is 
said to have exhibited, upon one stock- 
taking, a profit of something more than 
ninety thousand pounds! and about that 
time the writer was informed by a workwo- 
man engaged in his family, that, in the yard 
(a provincial synonyme for court) in which 
she lived, and which was inhabited entirely 
by the working class, there were twelve 
pianofortes, and a young person opposite 
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taught the instrument at sixpence a lesson. 
Here are the two extremities ; and the slight- 
est casual observation must Have titight every 
one that the intermediate spaces of society 
exhibit a consentaneous pursuit of musical 
taste and acquirement. The vast catalogues 
put forth by the music-sellers; the extraor- 
dinary number of plates they possess, 
amounting, in the aggregate, to hundreds of 
thousands ; the daily additions they make to 
their copyright, {for almost every performer, 
certainly every great performer, is now a 
composer,) to say nothing of the arrange- 
ments, which are perhaps even more numer- 
ous ; and the introduction of improved and 
of new instruments, all together create a 
commerce that laughs to scorn Dr. Col- 
quhoun’s computation of the income raised 
from the Fine Arts. We most potently 
believe that more than the sum he estimates 
for the production of them all (fourteen 
hundred thousand pounds per annum) is 
returned by music-vending and music- 
teaching alone. The aggregate income of 
the London profession, instrumentalists and 
singers, for performance only, amounts to a 
sum that would seem positively incredible 
to those unaccustomed to such calculations; 
and, in spite of the complaints of such 
persons, that talent is insufficiently vewarded, 
the receipts for concerts during the London 
seasons are enormously vast. During the 
period between the third week in April and 
the first week in July, not a day passes 
without one or more public concerts; in 
May there are more frequently two and 
three than one. These are independent of 
the private parties, which are also to the 
amount of one, two, and three upon the 
same evening, during the season, at the 
houses of persons of quality. The singers 
of the highest estimation are actually worn 
to the bone by the fatigue they undergo, 
although they evade the toil of getting up 
new songs by repeating the same (not more 
than from six to twelve at the very extent) 
from concert to concert, and from house to 
house. About five years ago, the rage for 
festivals, upon a scale of grandeur unequall- 
ed in any other country in the’world, had 
risen to such a height, that there were no 
less than ten in the same year (1828) in 
aig se towns, viz.—at Cambridge, Sails- 
ury, Hereford, Derby, York, Manchester, 
Bury, Exeter, Brighton, and Denbigh (the 
Eisteddvod). The aggregate reccipts fell 
little, if at all, short of fifty thousand pounds. 
This is strictly the art and commerce of 
Music, But to these accounts are to be 
added the Italian Opera, the Oratorios, the 
musical proportions of the English theatres ; 
—Covent Garden and Drury Lane probably 
ive two operas a week, upon an average, 
luring the season; Vauxhall, and other less 
rominent entertainments,—such as Musical 
Rocieties, the Madrigal, Catch, and Glee 
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Clubs, &c. &c., which meet constantly, 
Lastly comes the establishment of the 
Royal Academy, and closes the items that 
make up the account. When we couple 
with these external demonstrations, so to 
speak, the music of the provinces, and the 
domestic cultivation they afford, it might be 
thought a sufficient proof that England has 
a clear title to be called a musical nation. 

But the world at large allows to England 
no such distinction. And why? The 
reasons are many; and honest candour 
compels us to confess there is but too much 
justice in the charge. We may, perhaps, 
be pardoned a short digression to this topic, 

“The English enjoy music,” say foreign- 
ers, “by purchase, not by inherits 
They have no original music; they have 
no real, no passionate sense of its beauties 
or its perfections ;—they are musical only 
because they are dull and are rich: hence 
they must be diverted; and they can afford 
to pay for the highest species of diversion 
and the noblest examples. But they are 
incapable alike of feeling or appreciating 
the excellence they pay for.” 

Our claims to original composition are 
founded chiefly upon our early church music 
and on glees. The latter, of which we so 
especially boast ourselves, were described 
by the liveliest French writer who has ever 
treated of music as “quelque chose bien 
triste,” this being the nearest definition he 
could come to. Our — church music 
possesses originality, as well as vigour and 
fine expression. But are the oratorios of 
Handel English or not? They are the 
work of a German; but it is very question- 
able whether they would have been produc- 
edin any other country than England, for 
the plain reason, that in no other country, 
all great and glorious as they are, would 
they have strongly assimilated with the 
national feeling. There was once a certain 
depth and intensity of the affections in 
England which belonged to no other people, 
and which were displayed even in their 
amusements. We shall hereafter have 
occasion to note the change and its effects; 
but such was the character of the national 
sentiment. This grave and solemn, but 
latent and silently rapturous intelligence of 
art was made sensible in Handel’s sacred 
works ; yet still, whilst our countrymen 
idolize the musical giant “ with his hundred 
hands,” and contend vehemently and pas- 
sionately for his naturalization amongst us, 
the bare, naked facts that he was a foreigner, 
that he received his musical temperament 
from German parents, and his musical edu- 
cation from foreign instruction and from 
study abroad, are not to be contradicted. 
In the existing state of science we have 
little or nothing that is permanent but 
Handel. Of Purcell, a very small portion 
survives; more, perhaps, of Arne; and so 
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ends our catalogue of ancient English 
masters, if authors so near our own time 
may be so called. Of the modern hereafter. 
See, then, to what narrow limits our pre- 
tensions are reduced! 

The second and worser accusation, that 
the Englisa are incapable of estimating the 
charms of composition or performance, 
stands mainly upon the ground of our 
reserved temper. The Germans in some 
degree, the French in a ater, nay, all 
nations but the Italians, share it, and are 
inculpated with us. M. Beyle, who has 
written under the several names of Stend- 
thal and Bombet, in his lives of Haydn and 
Mozart, has the following passage :—“ You 
will be disappointed, my dear Louis, if ever 
you visit Italy, to find the orchestras so 
inferior to that of the Odeon, and perhaps 
not more than one or two good voices ina 
company. You will think that I have been 
telling you travellers’ tales. Nowhere will 

ou meet with an assemblage like that of 

Paris, when you had at the Opera Madame 
Barilli, Mesdames Neri and Festa; and for 
men, Crivelli, Tachinardi, and Porto. But 
do not despair of your evening : the singers, 
whom you will think indifferent, will be 
electrified by a sensible and enthusiastic 
audience ; and the fire spreading from the 
boxes to the theatre, and from the theatre 
to the boxes, you will hear them sing with 
an unity, a warmth and spirit, of which you 
haye not even an idea; you will witness 
moments of delirium, when both perform- 
ers and auditors will be lost in the beauty of 
a finale of Cimarosa. It signifies fothing 
iving Crivelli thirty thousand francs at 

aris; you must purchase also a public 
fitted to hear him, and to cherish the love 
which he has for his art. He gives a simple 
and sublime trait; it passes unnoticed. He 
gives a.common and easily distinguished 
embellishment ; and forthwith every one, de- 
lighted to show that he is a connoisseur, deaf- 
ens his neighbours by clapping as if he were 
mad. But these applauses are without any 
real warmth: his feelings are unmoved; it 
is only his judgment which approves. An 
Italian gives himself up without fear to the 
enjoyment of a fine air the first time he 
hears it; a Frenchman applauds with a 
sort of anxiety,—he is afraid of having ap- 
proved of what is but indifferent. It is not 
till after the third or fourth representation, 
when it is fully determined that the air is 
delicious, that he will dare to cry Bravo ! 
accenting strongly the first syllable to show 
that he understands Italian. Observe how 
he says to his friend, whom he meets in the 
green-room at a first representation, ‘How 
divine thatis!’ He affirms with his lips, but 
with his eye he interrogates. If his friend 
does not reply with another superlative, he 





is ready to dethrone his divinity, The 
musical enthusiasm of Paris admits of no 


discussion ; everything is either délicieur or 
execrable. On the other side of the Alps, 
every man is sure of what he feels, and the 
discussions about music are endless.” 

We are afraid there is but too much 
truth in this relation; and it applies emi- 
nently to the pride, self-love, and immobile 
manners of our own countrymen, Thus it 
happens that warmth and energy of charac- 
ter are the distinctions of the more southern 
nations, and give them the ascendency over 
our cold, hesitating indecision ; we lose not 
only the predominance which a bold and 
decided expression of feeling bestows, but 
all title to pronounce upon the productions of 
art and their execution; in a word, it is thus 
we are reduced to take the tone from, in- 
stead of giving it to, others. The judgment, 
therefore, resides with them. There are 
other facts connected with the state of our 
manners which have their effect in lowerin 
the standard of musical taste; but this will 
be developed by our relation of the progress 
of musical incidents. 

The period we have taken as the point 
from which to mark the course and degree 
of our musical elevation or depression is 
selected because a new era, not only of 
taste, but perhaps of science, was just 
commencing ; and when the object is to 
demonstrate differences, there must always 
be arule of reference. <A long time neces- 
sarily elapses before improvements in art, 
however striking, are universally known 
and acknowledged. Thus we cannot date 
the general reception of the works of 
Haydn and: Mozart, the grand improvers, 
till the close of their lives, which accorded 
nearly with the conclusion of the last century. 

We have said, then, there commenced a 
new era of science. By this we mean to 
refer to the enlargement of those limits to 
which the strict harmonists of a former age 
had confined composers, not less than to 
the extension of the powers of instrumenta- 
tion and the varieties of melody. Dividing 
musical composition inte two great heads— 
the church and the theatre—which will 
suffice for our present purpose, it is a 
remarkable proof of genius that these two 
extraordinary men should have given a new 
tone and direction to both, as well as to the 
music of the orchesta and the chamber. 
Till the age of Haydn, the music for the 
church was solemn and severe. “ By 
musica di chiesa,” (church music, properly 
so called,) says Dr. Burney, “I mean graye 
and scientific compositions for voices only, 
of which the excellence consists more in 
good harmony, learned modulation, and 
fugues upon ingenious and sober subjects, 
than in light airs or turbulent accompani-~ 
ments.” Such a definition implies that the 
service of God should be advanced only by 
an appeal to one class of perceptions and 
affections; and the learhed Doctor drew 
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his philosophy, not only from an ideal 
moral, but an equally contracted musical 
theory. He was guided and governed, 
however, by the examples which existed,— 
by the music which, up to that time, had 
been considered the finest and the fittest. 
But Haydn, whether from temperament or 
from a more profound conception of the 
owers of his art, added beauty to strength. 

he music of the Catholic choirs had 
always been more florid than that of the 
Protestant service, in spite of the many 
prohibitions forced upon the Church from 
the time of Gregory the great. This is, 
indeed, a necessary consequence of the 
introduction of instrumental accompani- 
ments, as well as of the natural progress of 
composition, which, like all other arts, is 
varied, if not strengthened, by the additions 
of invention and ornament. Simplicity 
exhausted, such a change must follow. 
Thus Haydn’s masses are more figurate 
than those of his predecessors; in a word 
they, demonstrate the characteristics of his 
genius and his age. He effected a similar 
change in another species of composition, 
whick, if not the most pure and austere, 
must certainly be considered to employ, in 
the most sublime and imposing manner, the 
most profound and powerful resources of 
the art,—we mean the Oratorio. 

If he have not reached the sublimity in 
his “Creation” that Handel attained in 
“The Messiah,” he has excited sensations 
of a more enthusiastic and scarcely less 
pure a cast. We have here, for the first 
time in a composition of this class, (for the 
distinction which has been taken between 
Handel’s Oratorios and Haydn’s Sacred 
Opera is of little importance,) a free and 
beautiful, though somewhat florid, style of 
melody, enchanting the hearer, and filling 
his soul with tender, rather than awful 
emotions. Devotion and love are held to 
be of the same class. Thus Haydn has 
mixed the two, (perhaps unconsciously,) and 
has informed the one with a much larger 
portion of the other than his graver precur- 
sor. It is not from the strictly amatory 
parts of his work that we draw this conclu- 
sion. The same passion pervades the 
whole: when Adam and Eve are hymning 
their Creator, and the bliss with which “the 
Heaven and Earth are stored,” it is perfect- 
ly natural and consistent that a character- 
istic expression, combining their primary 
sensations towards each other, as well as 
towards their Maker, should display itself. 
This cannot but be observed thoughout the 
third act. Take, for instance, the inter- 
spersed melody beginning “Of stars the 
fairest,” Every one expects a totally 
different object of adoration, till the word 
“Sun” decides the musical and rhetorical 
phrase ; and there are few who do not 
anticipate another monosyllable and another 
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idol; namely, Eve. Such a construction 
belongs, however, to the entire piece.—The 
“soft purling” of “the limpid brook” ig 
described by music essentially amatory : so 
are “the fields with verdure clad,” and even 
the procession of the sun is commingled 
with the same expression ; and this it is 
that makes“The Creation” so generally 
fascinating andso popular. The emotions 
raised are more delighful, because, if not 
less intense, they are less awful than the 
ideas of death and judgment,—the themes 
of Handel’s immortal and inspired work, 

Nor was this all. Haydn applied to 
accompaniments the discoveries he had 
made in the construction of symphony. 
Even singers, Mara herself amongst others, 
have given their supreme admiration to the 
instrumental parts. Ifthe melody mark the 
strong and lovely outlines of the subject, 
the instrumentation supplies the colouring, 
and nothing more beautiful can well be 
imagined. Not only are the original ideas 
all enforced, but accessories are added, 
and effects produced which were scarcely 
thought of or attempted from the limited 
powers of the means, till his improvements. 
It is not to melody and accentuation alone, 
—it is not the construction of passages 
contrived to imitate the language or the 
objects ina single part,—but the enforce- 
ment given by the most appropriate in- 
struments. In the description of “The 
Leviathan,” sporting on the foaming waves, 
“the lashing of the tail of the monster, and 
the dashing of the spray,” says a critic of 
authority, “are admirably given by the 
sonorous flourishes which start from the 
double basses.” And a still more complete 
analogy is traced by the same ingenious 
mind between the rays of light and the 
sounds of the representing instruments 
accompanying the splendid recitative which 
describes the rising of the sun. The less 
imaginative hearer will, perhaps, consider 
these similitudes to be ingenious, but 
fanciful: the degree matters little; it is 
sufficient for our argument that they are 
new, that they are inventions, and open new 
principles and new trains of both mechani- 
cal and ideal beauty. 

Perhaps these improvements, though 
more easily apprehended and admired by 
the many, were not superior in truth to 
those auxiliary to, and connected with, 
that greater combination, the symphony. 
The very masterpiece of instrumental per- 
fection was almost unknown at the com- 
mencement of the eighteenth century. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth, it can 
scarcely be carried farther, unless it should 
hereafter be aided by the invention of ab- 
solutely new instruments.” Haydn was 
the contriver of that “melodious conversa- 
tion.” The germs are to be found in his 
quartetts,—the complete developement m 
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his symphonies. While former writers had 
not allowed themselves to wander beyond 
the confines of strict science, while the 
fugue was to them the ne plus ultra, Haydn 
gave to each instrument its peculiar char- 
acter; he enlarged the boundaries of ex- 
ecution to a degree unthought of, by in- 
venting passages, and thus encouraging mu- 
sicians to new attempts; and, in fine, he 
demonstrated how much more could be 
done than had been thought practicable. 
The simplicity of his life, his uninterrupted 
addiction to his art, his daily habit of com- 
ition, all tended to the regularity and 
eauty of his writings; and, if poverty and 
privation at first chilled his fancy, and froze 
the genial current of his soul, they pro- 
bably superinduced that method which 
lends a brighter charm to his works. He 
made instrumental music descriptive not 
only of natural objects, but expressive of 
definite emotions. He first framed a tale 
in his imagination, and worked upon it in 
his music. Another of his peculiar char- 
acteristics is the power so to vary a single 
trait of melody as to give a constant air of 
novelty, yet consisting with taste and sim- 
plicity. His contrasts, “fine by degrees 
and beautifully less,” steal upon the ear. 
An unity of design pervades all his con- 
trivances, and just at the moment when the 
mind is ravished by the multiplicity of 
change, he returns to his subject, and dis- 
plays his beauties with a smoothness and 
delicacy that belongs to himself alone. 
Mozart completed what Haydn began. 
There was in his temperament a more 
deep and intense feeling, mingling, how- 
ever, passion and sentiment with a dissolv- 
ing and voluptuous tenderness. He had 
more of the inspiration of nature, less of 
method and habit ; and if less of study, his 
genius assimilated and his intellectual al- 
chemy projected the materials which the 
delight as much as the pursuit of music en- 
abled him to accumulate with a precocious 
rapidity surpassing that of any other. The 
pleasure of his boyhood was music, of which 
he grasped the elements intuitively ; and 
with the power of early invention and com- 
bination which seems peculiar to composers, 
he rose nearly to the zenith of his fame 
while he might be said to be almost a child. 
He astonished the professors of Germany 
in his seventh, those of England in his 
eighth, of Holland in his ninth year. In his 
twelfth, his first opera was produced ; but, 
though approved by Hasse and Metastasio, 
it was not performed. “ Mithridates,” writ- 
ten at fourteen, was acted twenty nights at 
Milan, and from this hour he composed reg- 
ularly for the theatres of Italy and Ger- 
many. His greatest dramatic works were 
produced between the twenty-first and 
twenty-sixth years of his life. But we are 
not about to give a biography of this con- 





summate artist, but to notice the aid he 
gave to the progress of music. “ The dis- 
tinguishing trait,” says an anonymous wri- 
ter, manifestly of great taste, “the distin- 
guishing traits in Mozart’s style is warmth 
and richness of imagination ; inasmuch as 
he possesses this quality in a greater degree 
than Haydn, so he was. able to shadow out 
his musical pictures with more glowing 
colours, and to invest them with a greater - 
degree of interest. Thus, in his use of the 
wind instruments, he has shown a more 
vivid perception of the beautiful than 
Haydn, and in this it is that his grand im- 
provement lies. He has made nicer dis- 
tinctions between their several qualities; 
has allotted to each a more decided char- 
acter; he has, in fact, treated them as the 
singers of the orchestra, from their analogy 
to the human voice. In other respects, 
what he has done for the symphony has 
been to enrich it by a more vivid, and to 
elevate it by a loftier vein of fancy. At 
the same time, the very ardour which has 
guided him so rightly in one sense, has 
misled him in another, by sometimes car- 
rying him beyond the limits of that pure 
and delicate taste which Haydn never over- 
stepped, and by causing him to lose sight of 
the clearness and unity of design which 
constituted one of the greatest perfections 
of his illustrious predecessor.” The ex- 
cellence of his vocal style lay in the same 
warmth and richness attempering the beau- 
ty of his melodies, which have little or 
nothing of the florid character, yet investing 
them with a luxurious softness that is in- 
stantly felt in the melting emotions such 
pieces as “ Voi che sapete ” and “ Ah per- 
dona” never fail to produce. ‘His deep and 
sublime tenderness was incapable of that 
lightness (however mixed with sensibility) 
which constitutes, as we shall show, the 
chiefest characteristic of the dramatic 
music of the present day. He never was 
able to write an aria buffa. “Non pid an- 
drai ” itself is an aria heroica. 

It is, perhaps, a not less accurate distinc- 
tion that his musica di chiesa is more figur- 
ate (with the sole exception of the “Re- 
quiem”) than his music for the stage. 
Graceful and splendid as are his masses, 
they all sink before that work “tremende 
majestatis.” Still his character is that of 
a new age compared with Handel, and even 
with Haydn. There is a striking relation 
in sentiment between the quartett “When 
the ear heard him” of Handel, and the 
“Benedictus *” of the “Requiem.” They 
are both solemn, both graceful. But who 
can compare them without perceiving the 





* It is not much known, and will scarcely 
be believed, that this thrilling composition is ex- 
ceeded by the “‘ Benedictus ” of the twelfth mass ; 
but it is far exceeded by the solos and accompa- 
niments, both in variety and beauty. 
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superior simplicity of the one, and the more 
elaborate polished elegance of the other? 
Both are intensely pathetic; but how much 
more of mere human passion is felt in the 
latter than in the former? What is the 
difference between “The trumpet shall 
sound” and “The tuba mirum spargens 
sonum:” The theme is the same,—the 
dread summons of the last trumpet: yet 
how different are the sensations these pow- 
erful compositions awaken! The one is 
awe-—-the other elevation. 

Music, in its popular and prevailing sense, 
is far more generally taken to be vocal 
than instrumental; but, when we are con- 
sidering all its phases, the latter must re- 
ceive its due share of estimation. For this 
reason we must cite the name of Bee- 
thoven, as completing the discoveries of 
Haydn and Mozart, as well as for the beau- 
ty, strength, and originality of his works. 
He possessed, in a high degree, the first 
element of power—simplicity ; he dared the 
boldest experiments in harmony ; his origi- 
nality was inexhaustible, and thus, in‘ the 
language of the writer we have just quoted, 
will stand the summary of their powers and 
improvements. “A happy concurrence of 
three minds more perfectly formed for the 
establisment of this magnificent invention 
(the symphony) could not have succeeded 
each other, than those of Haydn, Mozart, 
and Beethoven. The first gave it form and 
substance, and ordained the Jaws by which 
it should move, adorning it at the same 
time by fine taste, perspicuity of design, 
and beautiful melody. The second added 
to the fine creations of his fancy by richness, 
warmth, and variety; and the last has en- 
dowed it with sublimity of description and 

wer.” 

Here ended the musical era we have 
taken as our starting point from which to 
measure the subsequent progression. For 
a time the art seemed stationary. We must 
recall, that we have very briefly and dis- 
cursively, but summarily, shown the effects 
of the improvement of melody, the extension 
of harmonic science, the vast additions to 
instrumental perfection, and the union of 
all these in the performances of the church, 
the theatre, and the orchestra. Chamber- 
music had also, in the interim, almost en- 
tirely changed its character from the hither- 
to unthought-of execution introduced by 
Clementi, and the writers already named; 
and next by the invention of the pianoforte, 
which succeeded the harpsichord, and gave 
tone, contrast, and expression, together with 
a more exalted means of accompaniment to 
the voice. The canzonets of Haydn and 
Mozart, by no means the least exquisite of 
their productions, added decoration, and a 
more voluptuous sensibility to the simple, 
and, in some sort, bold manner of song 
writing, which belonged to the precedingage. 
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We shall hereafter perceive how 
even our own times have been affected by 
this important addition to the means of go- 
cial happiness, which music of this class 
lends to domestic life. 

But the theatre in all countries, and in 
England, especially, the Italian Opera is the 
most powerful and universal source of musi- 
cal illumination. We must not, therefore, 
pass wholly without regard the operas of 
Sacchini, Paesiello, Guglielmi, Zingarelli, 
Cimarosa, Winter, and some others. To 
these authors the world is indebted for the 
lighter and livelier style of the comic opera, 
founded aiso on more beautiful melody, and 
more varied and vivid accompaniment,* which 
has since been carried so far, and given the 
new and most prevailing character to the vo- 
cal music of all nations properly to be called 
musical or who set up any pretensions to 
that title. 

But what were the musical transactions 
and rank of England during this period? 
We have purposely separated this from the 
directing influence, that we may give them 
unbroken and entire when we shall have 
completed the history of that influence. 

For some years after the death of Mozart, 
the Italian opera was rather judged by its 
singers than its composers, till at length 
arose that genius which has usurped the 
empire, and to a certain extent, remodelled 
the style. We speak, of course, of Rossini, 
—the man who has raised throughout En- 
rope that “furore” which had before be- 
longed to Italy alone. It has been said 
that “Mozart was never gay above two or 
three times in his life, and Rossini was 
never more often melancholy.” Hence the 
essential difference in the character of their 
compositions. This may be true ; for it is 
true that the distinction of Mozart lies in 
the deep and Juxurious pensiveness his mu- 
sic inspires; while that of Rossini derives 
its charm from the sparkling brilliancy, as 
well as the feeling with which his more 
serious pieces are invested. If it be cor- 
ruption, he has corrupted even our clsssical 
hearers: the experiment has, in the last few 
years, been fairly tried. No music, strictly 
speaking, has been heard with the admira- 
tion and applause that Rossini’s operas have 
inspired: even the “Matrimonio Segreto” 
seemed heavy when lately brought out for 
Donzelli and Lablache ; and Pasta alone sus- 
tained the “ Medea ” of Mayer, and the “ Ro- 
meoe Giulietta” of Zingarelli. Velluti upheld 
the “Crociato.” But “ Tancredi,” “Il Bar- 
biere di Seviglia,” “ Pietro L’Eremita,” “ La 
Cenerentola,” “Il Turco in Italia,” and 
“Semiramide,” have held their sway with 
whatever performers. Again: not many» 

* Take, for example, the entire “ Il Matrimonio 
Segreto,” the comic bass songs and duets oj 
Cimarosa and Guglielmi, “ Sei Morelli,” “ Vede- 
dete, la vedete,” &c. &c. 
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years ago the committee of the Royal Aca- 
demy tried an entire concert of what was 
esteemed classical music, but without Ros- 
sini. It was endured, rather than enjoyed. 
We were present; we conversed, after the 
evening, with persons of most distinguished 
judgment ; they universally declared it was 
heavy beyond belief, and attributed the 
change of feeling to ears seduced by the 
kling and brilliant traits of Rossini. 

The fascination of Rossini’s writings un- 
questionably resides in the animal spirit 
which inspired the composer and infuses 
itself into the hearer. He revels in melody; 
his powerful accentuation, the rhythm, the 
airy traits fix themselves ip the fancy. He 
is also the inventor of a new musical phra- 
seology. He has been the first, perhaps 
the only composer to adapt divisions to ex- 
pression, and to give to arpeggios, volatas, 
and passages, a clear and decided meaning. 
“J! Barbiere” presents instances without 
number not alone of gentle emotion and 
elevation of mind, but of the rapturous 
hurry of thought and feeling. Take, for 
examples, the passages upon the words “Ah 
tusolo amor tu sei,” in the duet between 
Rosina and Figaro, “Ah che d’ amore,” or 
that between Almaviva and Figaro, together 
with those passages in the introduction 
(* Ah qual colpo ”) to “ Zitti zitti.” Nor is 
this employment of musical language con- 
fined in its use to light or lively impressions. 
in “Semiramide ” and “'Tancredi ” it is ap- 
a to the darkest and loftiest feelings.* 

here is scarcely any quality of voice, from 
the bass to the soprano, that would have 
thought such divisions as are now adopted 
into the regular vocabulary of composition, 
practicable, much less full of the meaning 
he has contrived to give them, before he 
ventured to write thus. The cause of this 
multiplicity of notes is related in the follow- 
ing anecdote :—“ Rossini arrived at Milan, 
in 1814, then twenty-two years of age, to 
compose the “ Aureliano in Palmira.’ There 
he became acquainted with Velluti, then in 
the flower of his youth and talents, and one 
of the handsomest men of his time. The 
soprano had no small share of vanity, and 
was fond of displaying and abusing the 
powers of voice with which nature had gifted 
him. Before Rossini had an opportunity of 
hearing this great singer, he had written a 
cavatina for the character he was to per- 
form. At the first rehearsal, Velluti began 
to sing, and Rossini was struck with admi- 
tation ; at the second rehearsal, Velluti be- 
gan to show his powers in fioriture—Rossini 
found the effect produced just and admira- 
ble, and highly applanded the performance ; 
at the third, the simplicity of the cantilena 





*The duet ‘‘ Ebben per mia memoria ” in “ La 
Gazza Ladra,” though not in a serious opera, is a 
specimen of much pure beauty. 





was entirely lost amidst the luxuriancy of 
the ornaments. At last, the great day of the 
first performance arrives; the cavatina and 
the whole character sustained by Velluti 
was received with furor; but scarcely did 
Rossini know what Velluti was singing—it 
was no longer the music he had composed ; 
still, the song of Velluti was full of beauties, 
and succeeded with the public to admiration, 
The pride of the young composer was not a 
little wounded; his opera fell, and it was 
the soprano alone who had any success. 
The ardent mind of Rossini at once per- 
ceived all the advantages that might be 
taken of such an event; not a single sug- 
gestion was lost upon him. 

“Tt was by a lucky chance,” we may sup- 
my him to have said to himself,“ that Vel- 
uti discovered he had a taste of his own; 
but who will say that, in the next theatre 
for which I compose, I may not find 
some other singer who, with as great a flexi- 
bility of voice, and an equal rage for orna- 
ments, may so spoil my music as not only to 
render it contemptible to myself but tire- 
some to the public? The danger to which 
my poor music is exposed is still more im- 
minent, when I reflect upon the great num- 
ber of different schools for song that exist 
in Italy. The theatres are filled with per- 
formers who have learned music from some 
poor provincial professor. This mode of 
singing violin concertos, and variations 
without end, tends to destroy not only the 
talent of the singer, but also to vitiate the 
taste of the public. Every singer will 
make a point of imitating Veiluti, without 
calculating upon the relative compass of his 
voice. We shall see no more simple canti- 
lenas ; they would appear cold and tasteless. 
Every thing is about to undergo a change, 
evento the nature of the voice. Once ac- 
customed to embellish, to overload the can- 
tilena with high-wrought ornaments, and to 
stifle the work of the composer, they will 
soon discover that they have Jost the habit 
of sustaining the voice and expanding the 
tones, ind consequently the power of exe- 
cuting large movements ; and I must there- 
fore lose no time in changing the system I 
have heretofore followed. 

“T am myself not ignorant of singing ; 
all the wend allows me a talent this way; 
my embellishments shall be in good taste; 
for I shall at once be able to discover where 
my singers are strong and where defective ; 
and I will write nothing for them but what 
they can execute. My mind is made up; 
I will not leave them room for a single ap- 
pogiatura, These ornaments, this method 
of charming every ear, shall form an inte- 
gral part of my song, and shall be all writ- 
ten down in my score.” 

This was the rise of what has been called 
his second manner. There is, however, 
strong internal evidence to prove that what- 
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ever effects the interpolations of singers 
in-general, or of Velluti in particular, might 
have upon his mind, his figurative manner- 
ism arose out of the exuberant fertility of 
his fancy, and that his multiplication of notes 
increased with the knowledge that enriched 
his imagination. It is quite manifest from 
the way in which he availed himself of the 
resources of harmony, alle Tedesca, of in- 
strumentation, and of the various powers of 
his art, that his grasp was as extensive as 
his spirits were high and his fancy volatile 
and excursife. Whatever be the cause, 
whether from temperament, from the stimu- 
lous constantly exhibited by change of place 
and of objects, from applause or from ac- 
quirement, Rossini, with a degree of rapidity 
assisted by the more faciie communications 
of this our age, seized at once the pre-emi- 
nence over all other composers—has kept, 
and still continues to keep, the position of 
which he possessed himself. If Meyerbeer 
and Bellini have had a hearing (they have 
scarcely obtained more), it is because Ros- 
sini has ceased to write, and there must be 
novelty ; not that we mean to deprive either 
of those composers of their due credit, or to 
degrade the “Crociato by a comparison with 
“Tl Pirata.” 

One single name can be said to have di- 
vided the applause of Europe with the mu- 
sician of Pesaro. That name belongs not 
to Italy, but toGermany. We need scarce- 
ly say it is that of Carl Maria Von Weber. 

ut it is no less curious that his fame rests 
upon a single work—* Der Freischutz ;” 
his preceding compositions, and his “ Ober- 
on” itself is scarcely known beyond the 
confined region of the British metropolis, 
where it was written. 

The mystical music, like the sentimental 
drama, of Germany was harbingered by ru- 
mour, and its merits were consequently 
magnified. The overture to “Der Freis- 
chutz” was first heard, and it is impossible 
to exaggerate its merits or its effects. So 
poetical, so descriptive, so captivating, so 
forceful a composition in this species was 
never before produced. The moment the 
entire opera was brought out it became uni- 
versal. The English Opera House, seven 
of the minor theatres, and, immediately after, 
Covent Garden andDrury Lane, gave it with 
all the splendour their meansafforded. The 
provinces, of course, followed the exmple: 
the public mind was concentrated upon it by 
the same deception that the conjuror uses 
when he shows only the card which is to be 
thought of by his whole company. The 
result was whet might be expected; “ Der 
Freischutz” reigned exclusively for its pe- 
riod. It has, however, great and singular 
excellencies ;—much of delightful melody ; 
more of quaint and felicitous adaptation, 
(the drinking song, for example ;) harmonies 
and passages applied to the expression, not 
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only of passion, but of the mystical and the 
picturesque ; and a style curiousl» origin 

when the age is considered.» These set out 
prominently by the romance of the sto 

fixed, and perhaps a little exaggerated, even 
in its intrinsic worth and beauty. The con- 
sequence was, a division of opinion between 
the Italian and German schools, and it came 
to be thought that the strength and original- 
ity lay with the last. The arrival of Son 

and Stockhausen fortified the growing belief 
that Germany was hereafter to give both 
music and singers (for instrumentalists jt 
had already been celebrated) to Europe, 
The introduction of Swiss and other national 
airs, the novelty of the Jodlin, and their 
adoption by Malibran and other eminent 
singers, completed the rage. It has, how- 
ever, been since a little cooled, though it 
was at first exalted by the introduction of 
the German opera in its natural range to 
contend upon its own stage with the Italian; 
its general merits will not yet stand that test, 
But these circumstances have certainly giy- 
en a new turn to composition. Harmony 
and violent contrast, melody constructed 
upon unvocal intervals, have taken place of 
the more natural, easy, and flowing, as well 
as of the more florid manner. Rossini him- 
self, in his “ Zelmira,” bent to the fashion; 
Bellini has been thus bewildered by it; 
while Spohr and Marschner, “born to the 
manner,” have shown it in all its extrava- 
gance and force. Pianoforte music has 
also usurped and is infected by this mysti- 
cism. Czerny and Hertz have superseded 
all writers but Moscheles; and we have 
been condemned to listen to compositions of 
Hertz that raise no emotions, remind us of 
nothing but Haydn’s adventure with Curtz.* 





* Curtz was the pantomimist of Vienna. He was 
led to apply to = during his early poverty, 
to compose for such an exhibition, and particular- 
ly for some descriptive music during a storm 
scene. Theirinterview is thus narrated :— 

“ Curtz, all agitation, paced up and down the 
room where the composer was seated at the piano- 
forte. ‘Imagine, said he, ‘a mountain rising 
and then a valley sinking; and then another 
mountain, and then another valley, follow one 
after the other with rapidity, and at every moment 
alps and abysses succeed each other.’ This fine 
description was of no avail. In vain did Harle- 
quin add the thunder and lightning. ‘Come de- 
scribe for me all these horrors,’ he repeated in- 
cessantly ; ‘but particularly represent distinctly 
these mountains and valleys.’ 

“ Haydn drew his fingers rapidly over the key- 
board, ran through the semitones, tried abundance 
of sevenths, passed from the lowest notes of the 
bass to the highest of the treble. Crutz was still 
dissatisfied. At last the young man, out of all 
patience, extended his hands to the two ends of 
the harpsicord, and bringing them rapidly together 
exclaimed, ‘ the devil take the tempest !’ ‘ That’s 
it, that’s it!’ cried the Harlequin, springing upon 
his neck, and almost stifling him.” 

A better description of Hertz’s Polonoise and 
Variations cannot be given than is contained in 
this anecdote. 
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Such is the state of composition amongst 
those nations which give the tone to Europe. 
France has, indeed, of late, through a musi- 
cal drama or two from the hand of Auber, 
added a little variety; but the effect will 
not be of any force or duration. 

The reader will have gathered that the 
symmetrical beauty of Haydn, the voluptu- 
ous and deep-felt tenderness of Mozart, the 
animated and sparkling brilliancy of Rossi- 
ni, the poetical and mystical strength of 
Weber, have all “enjoyed their day of 
triumph, and have still, and must continue 
to have, their votaries. Thus the science 
has been enlarged, and a far more extended 
diversity of means established. The sourc- 
es of the emotions now raised by music are 
changed. The more austere affections 
were first lulled into silence, and charmed 
away by softer and more touching sensa- 
tions ; sensibility, in its turn, was chased by 
the higher excitement of animal spirits ; mys- 
ticism succeeded ; and all these stimulants 
of pleasurable emotion now lie before the 
amateur for his choice, or are mixed in a 
confused and uninteresting jargon by the 
mere imitators. What have been the con- 
sequences upon English taste and English 
composition we shall endeavour to explain 
(if permitted) in a second essay. 
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The Drama and the Court-- The Progress of Don 
Pedro—Court of Honour—Sunday Legislation 
—Oxford-street, Regent-street, and Bond-street 
—Public Life—The Dregs of London—The 
Slavery Scheme—Aristocracy—The Luxury of 
Self-Accusati Nicknames—-Love-Letters— 
Kean is Dead. 





Tae Drama anp THE Court.—May 23. 
—The Queen is going to the play: good— 
the drama wants aid, and a royal visit may 
save some of the kings and queens of the 
night from starvation ; but it is to the Ger- 
man play! Ah! that alters the case. The 
court will never cheerfully patronize the 
popular theatre ; the contact is too close— 
there is danger of collision; and, besides, 
when the King appears in presence of the 
people, it becomes an affair of state, and 
more fuss is imperative than is consistent 
with a matter of amusement. Neither King 
nor Queen can ever go to Drury Lane or 
Covent Garden but to be seen ard not to 
see. The theatre that suits majesty is a 
nice, elegant, little place in the purlieus of 
the palace, to which the Lord Chamberlain 
alone should have the privilege of giving ad- 
mission. Here the court could repair after 
dinner, when the drawing-rooms grew dull ; 
and if our good monarch felt sleepy, he might 
as easily indulge there, at the back of his 
box, as at the end of his own sofa. Many 
philosophical reasons have been given for 
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the decay of the drama; but the root of the 
matter is this, that the court has abandoned 
it. We are not quite so republican a peo- 
ple as some of us fancy, and we should be 
much less so, if any body was listened to at 
court beyond a few booby lords. 

The drama is now grovelling in the low- 
est pit of darkness. In three years it might 
be restored to a greater share of prosperity 
than it ever enjoyed, and with vast advan- 
tage to literature, morality, andart. Throw 
open the drama, leaving it under certain reg- 
ulations of police only—build an elegant 
court theatre in Pall-mall—select a small 
company of first-rate actors—appoint a few 
dramatic authors on the court staff—and let 
it stand as asort of model-theatre. The 
Chamberlain having the selection of the au- 
dience, the theatre would soon be the rage, 
and we should have actors and actresses 
worthy of a fashionable mania. Numerous 
writers would be stimulated to produce who 
now despise the ordeal of trafficking mana- 
gers and rival stars, and we should again 
have a drama three nights a week, and one 
drama each night, between the hours of 
nine and eleven, would afford ample en- 
tertainment, and interfere with nothing else. 
And here would be the reward of the finish- 
ed actor; it would be presenting him with 
the golden rod; he would have arrived at 
the last honours of his profession. It need 
not interfere with his profits ; he might still 
be permitted to form other engagements not 
inconsistent with his court nights. The 
dramatic author, too, would share equal ad- 
vantages. So far from interfering with the 
national drama, it would make it a thousand 
times more national. It may be predicted, 
that the drama will never flourish in Eng- 
land until a Sailor King can walk into his 
own box with his hands in his pocket, and 
take amusement without going to it in state. 

It may be added, that this is but returnin 
to a modification of that system under whic. 
the drama flourished as it may never do 
again. It was then the Queen’s,” or the 
“Duke’s,” theatre—“ his Majesty’s servants,” 
is a term now merely farcial. It was for 
such a theatre that Moliére, Schiller, Goethe, 
and we may add Lope de Vega, as well as 
Shakspeare, wrote their plays. The last 
name with a difference. 





Tue Progress or Don Pepro.—There 
are advices in town from Paris, which 
announce the success of a loan for the 
service of Don Pedro, and part of the 
money is on the way to Oporto. Don 
Pedro has borrowed money—borrowed 
soldiers—borrowed sailors—borrowed a 
title—and has made a forcible loan of 
Oporto ; the only thing he cannot borrow is 
success. He fights for his kingdom “inch 
by inch ;” the proverb, however, of “ give 
an inch and he will take an ell,” does not 
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apply to him. The only thing he has as 
yet taken is Oporto ; the next thing he will 
take—is his departure. 


Court or Honour.—The fatal duel at 
Exeter has excited a good deal of interest. 
In the history of such of these cases as 
come to light, the most striking thing about 
them is their gross mismaaagement. Every 
district ought to have its court of honour, 
where all such mattets would be placed 
upon their proper footing. The duel just 
alluded to, for instance, never could have 
happened had such court existed; it would 
not have been permitted a man to go out 
after having solemnly denied the offence 
attributed to him. If so, any person would 
be at the mercy of a vindictive duellist ; 
he has only to attribute offensive words, 
recriminate, and refuse to retract or accept 
apology. But in the case of the Chief 
Justice of Sierra Leone, still more legiti- 
mate objection against fighting existed. 
People ought to meet at least on equal 
terms. Now aman who is volunteering to 
Sierra Leone is evidently possessed of a 
life of no value, and should never be allow- 
ed to set it against that of a respectable 
citizen at home. Who would fight a duel 
with a person just snatched from suicide? 

he case is precisely similar. The Brito- 
mart was waiting to take Sir John Jeffcott 
to “The white man’s grave.” He had not 
sailed, because the wind was not fair. This 
is just as if a man, attempting to jump from 

estminster Bridge into the Thames, was 
caught by the skirts by the watchman. Is 
such a one qualified for the duello? It is 
said the Colonial Office are determined to 
bring the fugitive back. What folly! 
What worse punishment can they devise 
than the coast of Africa, among the con- 
demned regiments? They would not, 
surely, exchange Sierra Leone for Austra- 
lia! This would be rewarding the man! 


Sunpay Leetstation.—All that the 
legislature has to do in this matter is to 
constitute Sunday an illegal day of business. 
Any ordinances foreign to the national 
spirit will be evaded or defied—any in 
unison with it will be kept without enact- 
ment. But what right have any set of men 
to come forward and say, you must spend 
= day of rest in this or that fashion? 

ike other hypocrites, they pretend God’s 
will, when it is only their own fancy. 
“ Sunday,”—said Mr. Wilberforce, their 
patriarch, in the hearing of an unimpeach- 
able witness,—* is not of Divine ordination : 
it is a temporal arrangement ;” and the 
attempt of any set of men to enforce their 
particular tastes as to the manner in which we 
shall spend our every seventh day, is about 
as reasonable as if another set of men were to 
enforce their particular notions in the dress- 
ing of our food, or the fashion of our attire. 





It is very proper that one day should be 
fixed upon at convenient intervals for the 
suspension of work and the enjoyment of 
rest, and for the ceremonies of public wor- 
ship. The seventh day was the Jewish 
interval ; a similar space has been adopted 
by the Christian church, and there is no 
reason why it should be altered. But that 
it should all be passed in an austere obsery- 
ance of certain forms or not, depends 
entirely upon a man’s conviction of the 
importance of this mode of spending his 
time, and no one yet ever produced convic- 
tion in an affair of conscience by the pass- 
ing of an Act of Parliament. 

f persons are religiously disposed, they 
will spend all such time as they can spare 
from the business of life in some religious 
observance, or at least all such time as their 
conscience dictates to them ought to be 
spent. The Methodists, for instance, are 
not content with three or four meetings on 
a Sunday; they have many in the course of 
the week. It would be as fair for a legisla- 
tor to say to them, you shall only meet once 
a week, as it would be for another to turn 
to a different sect and say, you shall meet 
as often as. the Methodists—you shall go no 
journey on Wednesday evening—you shall 
buy no fish on a Saturday morning—no 
baker shall bake on a Monday—all which 
times are or ought to be sacred to prayer. 

The way to make the Sabbath holy is not 
through the House of Commons. 

The religious tracts, and similar publica- 
tions, dwell on no point so strongly as the 
danger of Sabbath-breaking. No wonder 
—a poor fellow must either go to church, or 
to sleep, to be safe. If he is not impressed 
with the importance of church-going—if he 
finds the parson drowsy, or incomprehensi- 
ble, the congregation smart and proud, and, 
on the whole, decides upon staying away— 
what ishe to do? Every thing is dull— 
shut up—no sport allowed—restraint upon 
every movement—solemnity upon every 
face. Eaten up with ennui, he creeps into 
some corner with a few fellows similarly 
situated, and resorts to gambling for amuse- 
ment; or he collects his companions in 
some out-of-the-way beer shop ; or, perhaps, 
he and they loiter by dozens at the “town- 
end,” lounging on walls and posts, corrup- 
ting each other with loose conversation, 
and insulting the passengers by indecent 
remarks ; and all this because the ordinary 
channels of amusement are blocked up, in 
the vain hope of driving him, and such as 
him, without trouble, into the arms of moth- 
er Church. Vain hope! The fervor of the 
dissenter who “persuades” has done more 
to prevent Sabbath-breaking than all the 
laws that were ever made, The poor 
criminal, when reduced in prison to reflect 
upon the circumstances that have contribut- 
ed to his fall, always has Sabbath-breaking 
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put into his mouth, and he confesses the 
justice of the charge. No doubt: forbidden 
to work, forbidden to play; uninduced to go 
to church, he was driven to clandestine 
amusement and riotous companionship in 
secret. No one in France ever talks of 
Sabbath-breaking as the cause of crime: 
no, for though the day is a day of worship, it 
is also a day of pleasure ; there is mass in 
the morning, but there is a dance at night ; 
and thus youth and nature find a safety- 
valve: injudicious duties always lead to 
contraband trade. 





OxFORD-STREET, REGENT-STREET, AND 
Bonp-stREET.—London is this month at 
high-water; what is called gaiety is at the 
full; the flow of population, the roll of 
equipages, and the glare of luxury, could 
hardly be greater. The tide roars along 
Oxford-street, rushes down Regent-street, 
and eddies in Paccadilly and Bond-street. 
This is Sean, much the same quarter of 
town, and yet how different to the close ob- 
server is the aspect of these streets! build- 
ings, shops, frequenters, horse and foot,—all 
have their grand distinctions. The charac- 
ter of Regent-street is given to it by its 
breadth and its holiday look; to Oxford- 
street, by its thorough-fare, its admixture of 
people who want to pass on, to cross over, 
to stay. Bond-street has no longer its for- 
mer fame; it is a great aristocratic market; 
its eminence arises from its tradesmen, and 
those whom their skill or their stores com- 
pel to resort to them. Regent-street is the 
Western Exchange ; here come foreigners, 
countrymen, city-men, men about town—it 
is the lounge where all go; where all move 
slowly, where all meet ; and, as a necessary 
consequence, here is the most glaring exhi- 
bition of marketable beauty : it isthe British 
female slave-market. For this reason, 
joined too, perhaps, to the hungry look of 
the exiled foreigner, for ever treading its 

avé, and also a somewhat pretending and 
ollow attempt at show in the shops, Re- 
gent-street has ever an air of the peinful to 
us. The poor, the vicious, and the fine, 
seem all going hand-in-hand; it is a street 
for Mephistopheles to smoke his cigar in. 
Not so Oxford-street; there is something 
wholesome about its bustle. The cart and 
the stage-coach mix becomingly with the 
equipage of state, and the gig and the cab 
and the coach, speaking of business and 
middle life taking its ease, wriggle in and 
out with a proper independence among the 
chariots and barouches of the great. The 
trottoirs have the same character: Holborn 
pushes up a little into the regions of Oxford- 
street, country folks crowd the shop windows 
with no reckless Palais Royal air, as if 
waiting for the opening of a gambling-house 
as in Regent-street, but with the honest in- 
tention of buying some present to take home 
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to their families. Men of all ranks meet in 
Oxford-street, but all seem as if they had 
some object. Bond-street, on the other 
hand, is a street that nobody seems to pass 
through ; it appears tenanted, not way-worn. 
Every man has the air of coming out or 
going into a shop, an hotel, or his lodgings, 
or as if he had only that instant stepped out 
of them. The carriages do not hurry 
through it as through Regent-street ; they 
drive up to a door, as if they would cast 
anchor; and in the fair and fashionable 
occupants there is an air of the utmost quiet, 
but the quiet of a settled purpose ; it seems 
as if they said to themselves, “ Now then is 
to commence the business of the day—let 
us proceed with method.” The character 
of the men in Bond-street is fixed—decided. 
Who ever saw a pale, thread-bare foreigner 
wandering about its precincts? Who ever 
caught a country attorney lounging in the 
neighbourhood of Jarrin’s? The city man 
who has business every where never has 
business in Bond-street. The men of Bond- 
street only belong to Bond-street ; they just 
step into it, or are stepping out of it ; they are 
going to their horses, or they have just dis- 
mounted; they are interrupting the business 
of a carriage, or they are dropping into a 
club or an hotel, to order a perfect little 
dinner for six. Yet all these streets lead 
into each other, and in the nature of things 
there seems no difference. Wherein con- 
sists the philosophy of streets, and how does 
it operate? Its results, as they have ap- 
peared to us, have been put down. 


Pusuic Lire.—By public life we pre- 
sume is meant some share in the govern- 
ment, whether as a member of Parliament 
or a minister of the crown. Up till very 
lately, the causes which made it an object 
of ambition were pretty obvious. Public 
life was synonymous with patronage, and 
commonly with wealth. Under a good gov- 
ernment, place is bestowed only on the most 
fit, and salary is strictly measured, as in 
other professions, by. labour and desert. 
What, then, are the motives left which in- 
duce men to covet the honours of public 
life? None but a love of fame, a love of 
power, and the passion of benevolence ; and 
any one of these motives must be coupled 
with great acquirements, great talents, and 
competent wealth. These are high motives, 
and not slender endowments. Such being 
the qualifications, what, then, are the duties 
and the drawbacks? The duties are a con- 
tinual watchfulness kept upon the condi- 
tion of the country or a department of it; a 
ready ear for all its wants and a ready 
remedy ; a ready tongue to proclaim the 
desires of the party interested, or a ready 
mind to invent a scheme for its satisfaction, 
and a persuasive oratory by which to make 
it acceptable in the council. What does 
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all this imply ?—an utter devotion of brain 
and limb, late sitting up at nights in foul 
air, a perpetual correspondence, a never- 
ceasing perusal of publications, a perpetual 
attention to suggestion, and the courteous 
treatment of applicants without number and 
without reason. Domestic happiness is 
sacrificed ; the public man scarcely knows 
his own son, and would forget that he had 
any other wife than the world, if he did not 
now and then see a lady opposite to him at 
those dinners—sacrifices also to the god 
Public, which he is compelled to give— 
whom his guests call by his name, and whom 
he remembers to have worshipped before he 
was sworn in a Priest of Public Life. 

What are the drawbacks, or rewards as 
they are called ?—a station in society which 
brings no enjoyments, but imposes addition- 
al burthens. Your name becomes public 
property—that is to say, anybody may tear 
it in pieces; that which to others would be 
the grossest personal and punishable offence 
is against you pardonable, nay praiseworthy 
—for is it not the dirt done on public 
grounds ? The newspapers claim you as 
their peculium ; as long as you are content 
to be their puppet, they dress you up in all 
fantastic colours; but the instant you offend 
by proceeding in your own way, they treat 
the puppet as Punch does his wife, and this 
amidst the plaudits of the rabble. It is 

allowable to attribute to a public man such 
' motives as people would hesitate to assign 
to a pickpocket ; but as tais is done on pub- 
lic grounds, the indelicacy is altogether in 
those who question the justice of the pro- 
ceeding. Popularity is saidto be one of the 
rewards of public life: it is very question- 
able whether popularity is any reward at 
all, except to the mere vulgar and vain. 
But reward or not, it is never yielded ac- 
cording to desert, and -is as fluctuating as 
the wind—a comparison which holds at 
every point of the compass, since it happens 
that a man’s best public action may be worst 
thought of, and, on tne contrary, popularity 
can only be considered a noisy accompani- 
ment of public life, oftener out than in tune 
with the harmony existing in the breast of a 
conscientious statesman. 

The true rewards of public life are the 
consciousness of benefiting large masses of 
fellowmen, almost in spite of themselves. 
This would be the feeling of a Penn, were 
he to steal into the grounds of a half-savage 
community, and sow their fields with corn, 
without their knowledge, and in opposition 
to their ignorance. The public man must 
teach himself to sympathise with general 
good and to be careléss of small evil ; he 
must rejoice at the prosperity of his coun- 
try, though his wife may have gone off with 
his secretary, and his son be a dandy about 
town. 

But there is reason in all this: we are in 





a transition-age: hitherto men have ruled 
for themselves, for their party, or other sinis- 
ter motives. The man of public life has go 
long used the public as the farmer does his 
sheep, thet it may be pardoned if the public 
and its organs should suspect that the old 
system of fleecing is not altogether aban- 
doned. Neither is it. The motives of pub- 
lic men are as yet mixed, and the people, 
like a long ill-used person, give most credit 
to the worst interpretation. When oppor- 
tunities of corruption become still fewer, 
when public men are still more thoroughly 
public servants, a grand secession will take 
place from the ranks of statesmen. The 
vain, the benevolent, the ambitious of pow- 
er will remain: the service will be still 
harder; but the usage will be better, and 
the life far more satisfactory. 





Tue Drees or Lonpoy.—The “Mor- 
ing Chronicle” should take away its old 
motto about holding up a mirror of fashion, 
and exhibiting the “body of the time, its 
form and pressure,”’ from the top of the 
Court Circular, and place it over the Police 
Reports. There is no such exact records 
of the true state of our population as the 
moving drama of Bow-street. Sir Freder- 
ick Roe’s theatre is a more accurate mirror 
of the age than the patent one hard by. 
Foreigners who are just now coming over 
in shoals, all intent upon circulating in the 
higher regions of society, would learn far 
more of England from the police-offices 
than Almack’s or the Duke of Devonshire’s. 
The view is certainly not quite so flattering ; 
on the contrary, it exhibits our masses in a 
very painful state of degradation. But to 
know the truth is the first step to a cure, 
and to attempt to hide the fact is the folly 
which Horace condemns—that of conceal- 
ing a cancerous shame. We are speaking 
not merely of the crime of the metropolis, 
but its vice: it is not merely robbery and 
violence which come before the magistrate, 
but domestic broils, quarrels, drunkenness, 
&c. &¢., in the course of which is displayed 
incidentally the moral condition of the party 
concerned. Poverty has much to do with 
the aggravation of the evil, but it is scarce- 
ly at the bottom of it. Immorality of every 
description makes even competency misera- 
ble. We observe that among the lower 
classes of the town—the inhabitants of those 
quarters where what are called respectable 
people never set foot, but by the merest ac- 
cident—-parties living together are very 
commonly not married, and have no shame 
on the subject ;—that both sexes indulge in 
porter and gin to the very extent of their 
means, usually spending the greater part of 
their casual earnings in one long debauch,— 
out of this state arises quarrels, bruises, and 
fights, not a tithe of which ever appear at 
the offices. While such scenes are going 
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onin one apartment of the house, perhaps 
the cellar, the rest of the building,.is occu- 
pied with the thief and the prostitute, a do- 
mestic pair, or the old hag of a receiver of 
stolen goods, and perhaps opposite to her 
some dealer in flash paper or counterfeit 
coin. Mixed up with these is probably the 
hard-working lady’s shoemaker, or the poor 
man’s cobbler with his wife, and perhaps a 
family of eight or ten children playing up 
and down the stairs with the promiscuous 
progeny of the neighbourhood. The street 
itself—and of such there are many hundreds 
—is one rag fair. The receivers of stolen 
s expose bottles and old clothes; the 
rubbish shop placards “ Dripping bought 
here,” as a trap to cookmaids ; the cobbler 
protrudes from his cellar huge draymen’s 
shoes; the greengrocer exhibits -his cab- 
bages and potatoes ; the middle of the street 
is occupied with ragged brats at play, preg- 
nant women with arms a-kimbo, and in high 
disputation, with, perhaps, some half-a-dozen 
fellows in their shirt-sleeves and pipes in 
their mouths, gazing listlessly from the va- 
rious glassless windows above them. The 
comer of this precious retreat is sure to 
have a substantial gin-shop at its corner; 
and its well-worn swinging doors betray the 
constancy of its custom. Lower down in 
the street is the flash-house—the snug pub- 
lic where crimes are concocted and con- 
cealed. In such holes as these, also, are 
the academies of theft, where burglary 
is taught on scientific principles—where ef- 
figies, hung with wires and bells, are put up 
to exemplify the practice of pocket-picking. 
Before the Committee of the House of 
Commons, a convict was examined ; among 
other questions (and the whole evidence is 
very curious) he was asked— 


“ «Did you ever hear the prisoners at the Hulks 
speak of the places of resort in London—their 
flash-houses ?’—‘ Yes, I have heard them speak of 
the Cross-Keys, in Belton-street. There is a 
terrible flash-house in our neighbourhood.’ ” 

“¢ Where is that 7? ’—‘ That is the Cock, in the 
corner of Cock-court ; and the worst house going 
is the Shades, for thieves. I have heard them talk 
on board the Hulks, and in Newgate too, about 
the Shades, dividing their spoils there of a 
night.’ ” , 

“< Where is the Shades?’—‘In the Strand, 
against Waterloo Bridge. You can go down 
there at twelve o’clock at night, and stay there 
all the next day, if you like. There aremen and 
women and girls and all down there, and they go 
out thieving. I have heard them say, ‘‘ We went 
out some days, and made 9I. or 10l., and then 
went down there, and called for pints of gin, and 
regulated our money there.’ ” 

“« The Shades you say is in the Strand, against 
Waterloo Bridge ?’—‘ Yes ; you can see Water- 
loo Bridge as you stand at the Shades; it is like 
a bar that you go in at—something like the front 
of the Adelphi, and you go down stairs ;—there 
is acellar under ground,—a very large place, I 
have heard some of them say,—and there is danc- 
ing, and singing, and dominues, and cards played 
there.’ ” 





It may surprise many that places of this 
description are found to exist in the very 
centre of our wealth, and comfort, and re- 
spectability ; but the fact is people are blind 
to that which has long existed before their 
eyes. The streets, courts, alleys, lanes— 
such as we have given a general description 
of above—are at the back doors of the best 
houses in town; they crowd the neighbour- 
hood of streets of the greatest thorough- 
fare. Many who may read what has been 
said above will fancy that we are speaking 
of some modern Alsatia—the Petticoat-lane 
of Whitechapel, the Rosemary-lane of the 
Minories, or the Seven Dials of sevenfold 
infamy: if we had done so, it would have 
been dad enough, for all these places, St. 
Giles’s to boot, are in the heart of London ; 
but more unsuspected places than these are 
worse—both the north and south sides of 
the Strand and Fleet-street, for instance, 
are doubly lined with infamy. 

But there is something still more shocking 
thai1 the existence of the mere holes and 
corners of thieves and prostitutes in the 
heart of London. It is this—that the abodes 
of the industrious and the quasi-honest are 
mixed up with them, and that without pain 
to either party. On the same stair-case 
dwells the drayman and the burglar; their 
children play together, and their quasi-wives 
interchange their hospitalities and their con- 
versation. In such quarters it is as little a 
disgrace to be a robber as it was in the time 
of Homer. When a man is apprehended, 
he “gets into trouble,” and a sympathy for 
him spreads. The drayman, the water- 
man, the cab-driver, the shoemaker, is not a 
robber, because he is in work. The bounda- 
ries of morality amongst this large class are 
utterly confounded: at this present moment. 
the only moral distinction they make is that 
of rich and poor. Perhaps this great and 
overgrown city contains within its bosom a 
quarter of a million of such doctrinaires. 
As long as all is quiet, they go on sprawl- 
ing in their own mud; if, however, times of 
a hot turbulence were to break out, the 
sections of St. Antoine never poured forth 
such a race of monsters—monsters, we 
mean, of a bad education. Is nothing to be 
done for the suppression of crime—for the 
separation of the habitual honest and the 
habitual dishonest—for the moral education 
of the people ? 





Tue Stavery Scueme.—The bill for 
the abolition of slavery is a piece of closet 
legislation. Itisa nice morsel of gradua- 
tion: a fine specimen of the art of trim- 
ming or balancing. 4lere is a little for you, 
and a little for the other: here a knock, and 
there a plaster. That neither party should 
be pleased by such a measure, is a pro- 
verb: that both will be injured, and no 
good done, is equally certain. If any thing 
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was clear, it was that the measure should 
be a simple one : complication implies fail- 
ure, ruin. The slaves are to be freed ;— 
but by a process more complicated than 
that which goes to make a doctor of laws. 
Institutions may be intricate and under- 
stood,—but they must be old, must have 
grown up gradually, and be acquired slow- 
ly : to impose new and intricate institutions, 
upon even a tolerably enlightened people, 
is impracticable, much less upon a nation of 
ignorant and stupid slaves, mixed up with 
a body of masters bent upon throwing every 
obstacle possible in the way of their estab- 
lishment. No law can suddenly enforce 
intelligence: that intelligence is required 
for the comprehension of Mr. Stanley’s 
measure is evident enough, by the variety 
of interpretations that have been put upon 
it, even in this country. In slavery there 
are no half measures to be pursued: either 
the man must be a slave or a freeman; but 
Mr. Stanley has discovered a tertium quid ; 
—an apprentice,—with a family too, which 
is to be composed of half free and half slave 
children. 

The slave is an injured person: it is 
granted in the act of endeavouring to re- 
lieve him: but he is to pay for his relief; 
he is to buy his freedom gradually. The 
liberality of this is extreme,—it is not, how- 
ever, new. 

Now, what is it that the planter wants 
of the slave? His labour; and that at what 
he considers a fair price—his food and cloth- 
ing. If perfect emancipation were to take 
place to-morrow, the labour would be there 
still, and for sale: the only question is, 
whether it would cost much more than at 
present? It would probably cost less: for 
much more would be done. 

The change of the conditions on which 
labour was engaged would, at first, create 
some little confusion, and certain police 
regulations would be required,—such as a 
system of passports, or something of the 
kind: but this is a mere affair of police. 
Let only the police be a doubly strong one, 
to which men of all colours shall be eligi- 
ble. As much confusion will be made by 
the proposed change, with this difference, 
that the slaves will be disappointed, and 
imagine themselves ill-treated, and the 
planters will be irritated into still further 
intemperance. 

If the measure had run thus, good would 
have resulted: it seems, however, that, from 
this reformed Parliament, we have got all 
there is any reason to expect. It has been 
pleasantly remarked, on a painful subject, 
that we have the bill, the whole bill, and 
nothing but the bill. 

(1.) By the law of England, henceforward 
no British subject shall have a property in 
his fellow-man. 

(2.) Every human being hitherto held in 





slavery is free, in the full sense of the 
word,—free according to the laws of Eng- 
land. 

(3.) Every man hitherto held in slavery 
may settle in any part of the British do- 
minions, including British colonial posses- 
sions, he chooses, 

(4.) Every slave, now become free, in the 
occupation of a tenement, or cottage and 

arden, is entitled to the possession of it 
in perpetuity, in lieu of a labour rent of 
one day per week, or a fair composition foy 
the same. To be forfeited by non-residence, 

(5.) The government will pay to eve-y 
slave-proprietor one quarter, or half-year's 
rental, or estimated rental; it being sup- 
posed that the change herein enacted may 
cause a temporary cessation of labour, or 
confusion in the ordinary routine of agricul- 
tural employment. 

The ports of all such islands, or posses- 
sions, as may have been cultivated by 
slave-labour, shall be declared as unrestrict- 
ed as any British port whatever, with this 
exception, that every vessel entering such 
ports shall pay a small tonnage, or other- 
wise measured duty, which shall go to form 
a fund for the maintenance of hospital 
farms, in which only shall be employed 
negroes above a certain age, or otherwise 
disqualified for hard labour. 

This change to take place at the close 
of harvest. Other regulations would be re- 
quired, but nothing which would interfere 
with the simplicity of a plan not only dear to 
humanity, but level to the meanest capacity. 





ArisTocracy.—Aristocracy means that 
power or strength which is conferred by 
being, politically speaking, the best: it is 
the Force of the Best. It may be applied 
to other objects than rank; as the aristoc- 
racy of wealth, of beauty. To apply it to 
rank is a usurpation: it strictly belongs to 
citizenship; he who is of the number of the 
best citizens is an aristocrat, properly speak- 
ing: it need not be remarked how widely 
this sense of the term differs from the pop- 
ular one. How the aristocracy proper— 
that is, of citizenship—was converted into 
the aristocracy of rank or blood, is pretty 
evident. The best citizens were naturally 
intrusted with power. A thing a man has 
long used as his own, soon becomes looked 
on as a family affair: the best citizens are 
weak on the subject of their children, and 
the people are also weak on the subject of 
their favourites. Thus it was easily agreed 
that the power, which was first conferred 
on merit, should be entailed on the sons of 
merit. More active citizens might inter- 
fere, and wrest the actual exercise of power 
from the hands into which it had devolved: 
but still the honour remained, and the 
wealth oftentimes, which power is very apt 
to get about it. 
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We are living in a society where aristoc- 
racy has been-very careful of its descend- 
ants, and very strictly entailed honour, 
power, and, as far as was possible, wealth. 
By a skilful command of the channels of 
public opinion, care has been taken to protect 
this strict descent of honours by establishing 
itas a popular article of faith, that this sort 
of aristocracy is essential to the well-being 
of the state, nay, to the administration of 
every department; and it is singular, that 
they who lose by this arrangement, are 
more firmly convinced of its wisdom than 
those who gain by it. The perpetual con- 
tention of countries and communities. has 
originally made excellence in war the first 
claim of a citizen: thus the best citizens, 
or the original aristocracy of many countries, 
were warriors, and these have contrived to 
hand down their honours to their “lean and 
slippered” descendants. 

The pugnaciousness of mankind has thus 
given to aristocracy its present form. As 
pugnaciousness is counteracted by reason 
and education, other necessities, other tastes 
arise, which considerably modify the ancient 
forms of aristecracy. Commerce breeds its 
heroes: wealth comes to be paramount: the 
educated worship talent, which supplies 
them with mental food. In the arts, the 
Gifted form an aristocracy apart. Hitherto 
the old — in favour of the feudal 
aristocracy has been preserved in so great a 
perfection, that any other kind of aristocracy 
is held inferior, and some are accounted 
altogether despicable. But, as we advance 
farther in civilization, great changes will 
take place. Things will be valued more 
nearly at their real value. The Gifted of 
Nature will especially rise in estimation ; 
the man of genius will cease to care for the 
notice of the man of rank. They who can 
contribute to the wisdom, or entertainment 
of multitudes, will take place of persons 
who have no claim upon the attention of 
any one, except from their being sprung 
from a particular line. 





Tue Luxury or Seir-Accusation.—A 
droll instance of the illogical character of 
the reasoning of ignorant people occurs in 
the examination of the man who gave him- 
self up as the murderer of Miss Elmes. 
He says now that he knows nothing of the 
crime, but what he got from the newspapers: 
itis the description in the newspapers that 
has brought him into his present scrape, and 
therefore he will never read newspapers 
again. He says nothing against excessive 
drinking,—he does not forswear porter or 
gin,—he beats and quarrels with his pseudo- 
wife,—lives a loose life and gets the reputa- 
tion of a bad character,—but he makes no 
resolution to reform his habits, and live 
decently. All these vices are too dear to 
be blamed ; but the reading of newspapers, 
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the only thing, as Cicero says of speech, 
that distinguishes him from the brutes, he 
will give up, because it furnished his perturb- 
ed brain with the materials of imposture— 
“He damns the sin he has no mind to.” 

“Mr. Gregorie.—So, by your own admission, 
when you get tipsy, you are apt to accuse your 
acquaintances of being murderers ?” 

“ Prisoner.—All I know about the murder is 
the accounts I read in the newspapers: it has 
brought me into a very awkward situation, and I 
will take care never to read a newspaper again as 
long as I live.” 

The case is a curious one; and, should it 
turn out that this story was a fabrication, 
and that he had no hand inthe murder, it 
will be another illustration of the influence 
which topics of general interest and con- 
versation have in shaping the forms in which 
monomania shows itself. When the inten- 
sity of public opinion rises above a certain 
point, it brings forward all the undecided 
cases of monomania. In the time of the 
fires, there were several instances of maniac 
incendiaries ; some, too, accused themselves 
of arson without grounds: when there was 
an outcry against the King, as turning his 
back on reform, the brutal, half-witted sailor 
Collins was driven into an act of desperation 





;against his person. At the time of the 
|murder of the Mars and the Williamsons, 
there was a sort of passion for assassination, 
or, as if it were the next best thing, self- 
accusation of the crime. There is an infec- 
tious or sympathetic property in general 
agitation, which increases as it spreads ina 
rapid ratio: weak heads it upsets, and the 
absurdity they consequently exhibit is sure 
to take some form of the popular excitement. 

This case, however, is not altogether 
clear: the man may only have repented of 
his confession. Drink and domestic disturb- 
ance, joined with some remorse, may have 
put him altogether out of love with exist- 
ence. The sober and orderly life of a pris- 
on cell may have given him quite a different 
taste for life. The confusion of his intellect 
having subsided, the near prospect of the 
gallows becomes disagreeable. 


NicxnameEs.—Peter Maccullock ! growls 
the “ Political Register ;” Matthew Macul- 
lock! sneers the “'Times.” “ What’s in a 
name?” Why, everything, according to 
Cobbett and the Leading Journal: they 
make everything turn upon it. The trick is, 
however, a very stale one. The “bloody 
old Times,” and the “ bone-grubber Cobbett,” 
to use their own phraseology, are here but 
imitators of those second-rate exclusives, 
who strive after a momentary superiority 
over their acquaintance, by showing that 
they hold the person in so little esteem, that 
they really do not recollect the name by 
which he goes. The affectation is not 
worthy the reputation and the ability of the 
Great Journal. 
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While the “Times”is thus exposing 


itself, the “Chronicle” composes itself 


into the position of a grave defence :— 
“We do not call on our contemporary to 
subscribe to Mr. M’Culloch’s opinions; but 
we are entitled to claim for a worthy as 
well as a very able individual a more re- 
spectful treatment than he has of late receiv- 
ed from that quarter.” This, though gener- 
ously meant, is a piece of solemn superflui- 
ty. M‘Culloch is wise, and it is therefore 
his natural destiny to beabused! Every su- 
perior, energetic mind, that lays its whole 
strength upon improving the condition of 
its age, or, indeed, in any way proceeds in 
advance of the knowledge of its age, be- 
comes the foul scorn of the dictators of the 
day. It has ever been so: it is easier to 
jeer or to abuse than to refute. The intel- 
Jectual faculties are rarely educated, and 
consequently slow to exertion; the animal 
ones, ex necessitale, are always in prime or- 
der. Thus it is that men in grievous want 
of argument are ever ready of fist. Writers, 
who feel it pain and trouble to reason, can 
still malign by insinuation, or by direct as- 
sertion, or, more adroitly still, by misnomer. 
What must be the condition of that country, 
—what the force ofits public opinion, its 
private knowledge,—if questions of the most 
vital importance are to be decided by the 
mis-christianizing of a surname ? 

The name of M’Culloch, which, if for no 
other reason respectable, is so because it 
belongs to an upright, an independent, and 
energetic man of genius, who has given his 
whole life up to the ungainful science of 
“Public Wealth,” has already been dishon- 
oured by the name of two apostles—one, at 
least, of unequivocal faith. What, now, if 
it should go the whole round of apostolic 
denominations, is there a single question 
that would be altered one iota? What if 
Newton had, instead of Isaac, been called 
Abraham, or Bacoh Fanny, instead of Fran- 
cis,—what then ?—the “ Principia” and the 
“Novum Organum” would have remained 
the same. But the Cokes and the Hooks of 
their days had different modes of exhaling 
their spite. Mr. M’Culloch needs no apology 
on our parts. They who cannot judge of 
his writings may not be informed by a few 
sentences. Those who are capable of fol- 
lowing him in his various useful and able 
works do not require to be cautioned against 
the nicknames of either the “Times” or 
the “ Political Register.” 





Love Lerrers.—It is surprising that 
none of those booksellers who love to pub- 
lish collections of epitaphs, epigrams, bon- 
mots, and modern editions of Joe Miller, 
the John Duntons of the day, have not hith- 
erto published the love-letters of the courts 
of law and the police-offices : they are often 
amusing ; but, what is more, they lift up the 


veil of society,—they disclose the secrets 
of half-civilized life,—they are laughable to 
the general reader—to the philosopher they 
are pregnant with instruction. The letters 
found on thieves and forgers when they are 
searched are often a great prize to one who 
wishes to gauge the spirit of the great 
crime-population of the metropolis. This 
month has produced more than one. The 
following is the composition of a bigamist, 
who wishes to resume his connexion with 
the second partner of his nuptial couch, 
He writes this on quitting the prison where 
he had expiated his crime :— 


“ Dear beller,—my mind as bin in a compleat 
state of anksitity ever since I cum out of New- 
git, as i cant have your cumperny as we used to 
have. I have been hobligated to pervade the 
street were you live all day, Becos when [ nocks 
nobody cums and lets me in. I can’t live with 
my piece of mind till I hear from your sweat lips 
as you wont have nothing to do no more with me, 
my luv, i can’t live without your sweat cumperny. 
I mite as well be kick’d out of the walls of the 
creation. my luv, if you will cum back and en- 
joy wonce more with your hown John the sweats 
of connubible matrimony, and I will make you a 
comfortable home. I will promise you on the 
Bible never to hide you no more, my luv. I only 
hided you to make ~ the fonder on me: but as 
you hobjeck to sitch, I shall never undertake that 
transacktion. If you don’t cum and se me now, 
you shall repent it, for I carry somethin allays 
about me.—Y our own true luv, 

“JoHn FarRELL.” 

Our readers will admire the splendid 
figure of being kicked out of the “walls of 
the creation:” it is copied from Lucretius’s 
“flammantia meenia mundi.” We fear, 
however, that some reporter of a Swiftian 
ingenuity has been practising upon the less 
happy attempts of the unlettered bigamist. 

Here, however, is a genuine epistle ; its 
truth is impressed on every line. The writ- 
er is said to be a fashionable-looking young 
man: he had made love toa Miss Alger; 
for reasons of state or scandal, she had of 
late discountenanced his addresses ; but the 
lover would not take his rejection from the 
janitor. Having detected the weak places 
of the parental abode, he writes this most 
passionate appeal to the more fragile parts 
of the mansion :— 

«Mr. Alger here handed to Mr. Walker a note 

which the prisoner had a few days before sent to 
his daughter, and of which the following is a 
copy :— 
D Fouisa, if you value your happiness as well 
as mine—and to prevent every window in the 
house being broken—meet me instantly, or I will 
play the devil back and front.’ 

“Mr. Walker.—What is he ? 

“ Mr. Alger.—I really don’t know, Sir; but he 
professes to be a gentleman, and has been too 
much indulged at my house. 

“ The prisoner did not deny that the note was 
written by him, but said he was under strong ex- 
citement of feeling at the time he wrote it.” 

If you value your happiness, meet me— 
but perhaps you think happiness all hum- 





bug ;—if, then, you value your windows, 
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meet me—and not merely your windows in 
front; I am general enough to take you in 
rear. You will be attacked back and front, 
unless you consent to a truce or surrender. 
Here isa summons! In all the love-letters 
that appear in newspapers we observe a 
worldly feeling. They pretend to passion, 
andin words disdain the practical; but in 
some little parenthesis or postscript they all 
let out the spirit of the age, which is one in- 
timately connected with the currency ques- 
tion. One love-letter ends with “ How are 
you off for potatoes?” another appeals to 
the heart with all the force of a glazier’s bill. 


Kean 1s Deap!—May 25th. Kean’s 
death seems to be the signal for the fall of 
the curtain on the drama. Surely the tragi- 
comedy is at an end: the stage is strewn 
with the fallen. Covent-Garden and Drury- 
Lane are in the hands of Bunn! The only 
performances tolerated at the national thea- 
tres are foreign ones—German and Italian 
singing, French dancing. The standard 
company of Covent-Govent is driven from 
the stage by a Parisian lessee, who alleges 
want of patronage. He crushes the “ Wife ” 
under his iron ordonnance, which the news- 
papers tell us was the finest and most flour- 
ishing drama that has been for years on the 
boards. The company—an army—has been 
driven to seek for shelter under the slender 
walls of Vestris’s poor little theatre. Every 
man that of late has had to do with the 
stage is understood to have been “victim- 
ized.” At the very crisis of fate, the trou- 
bled spirit of poor Kean flits away: the 
banshee of the drama has shrieked: there 
isanend. Evxeunt omnes. 

It is said that one hundred comedians at- 
tend the body of Kean to the grave. There 
is a fancy in the Hermite de la Chaussée 
@Antin which we remember being touched 
with. The Hermit visits the Catacombs of 
Paris, in company with some young people : 
when they left those dark, subterranean pas- 
sages, the young folks tripped lightly into 
the open air. - The old man stayed behind. 
Emilie returned, and taking him by the 
hand, said, “Why do you loiter?” “I was 
thinking,” said he, “whether it was worth 
the while to come out!” 

The tragedians who loiter behind in 
Kean’s vault, when they have once deposit- 
ed the dead, may well be excused if they 
stay a moment or two thinking whether it is 
worth the while to come out. 





THE LION’S MOUTH. 
“ALIENA NEGOTIA CENTUM.”—Horat. 


Dresden. 
Dear Sir,—Were I to relate all the 
— we have had since quitting 





London to the present moment,I should 
require a folio of paper; I shall therefore 
content myself with giving you an idea of 
the more savage part of the world, which I 
flatter myself we know a little of. Our 
journey, though not quite as full of adven- 
tures as Gil Blas, yet, for two unassuming 
travellers, I think we have had enough. 
Our difficulties first made their appearance 
on the strands between Koningsburg and 
Memel. We were from three o’clock one 
morning until the same hour the next, 
traversing a desert, with nothing human 
save ourselves to be seen. A few withered 
trees, to indicate the safest way, was all 
that told the hand of man had been there. 
The sea on one side, and immense sand- 
banks on the other, alone greeted the eye. 
Sometimes we were travelling up to the 
axle-trees in the water, at others three or 
four feet deep in sand, and no prospect 
of going beyond a walk with six horses and 
a willing postilion. We passed the day at 
this rate, till the sun, sinking into the sea, 
told us he had finished his course ;—no 
brilliant colours surrounded his setting: he 
sunk, looking pale and weary like us, after 
his long day’s journey. Our horses stopped 
from fatigue every moment, till Manuel 
pelted them with stones. The courier 
seated on a trunk whipping from behind; 
the postilion swearing and urging the poor 
beasts on, gave rise to an immoderate fit 
of laughter, though we were shivering with 
cold, and had eaten nothing all day. This 
scene, however, excited our risibility to 
such a degree, that we laugh to this day at 
Manvel urging the beasts on with his—Dat 
is good—dat is good. In this way we 
arrived at Memel at three o’clock, being 
just four-and-twenty hours from the time 
we left Kiéningsburgh. We crossed the 
river in a boat, and landed safe on the other 
side. After this fatigue we slept on the 
miserable beds given us, as sound as if they 
were beds of down. 

The day following we arrived at Polon- 
gen, the haus frontier, where our lug- 
gage was ransacked by a dirty set of 
Russian employés, who regarded certain 
private articles we had in the carriage as if 
they anticipated a gunpowder ple om 
their appearance. They took all our cooks 
and maps from us, and turned us into 
Courland at the mercy of a ragamuffin post- 
boy, who drove six horses at their fiercest 
speed down perpendicular hills, and up 
them at the same rate—such is the usual 
travelling in Russia. The hair-breadth 
escapes we had are enough to make us 
wonder we were not a hundred times sent 
to that bourn from whence no traveller 
returns. The country in Russia is gener- 
ally ugly. Immense forests of pine, large 
barren plains, the villages not deserving the 
name, and very filthy; the houses built of 
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pine wood in its natural form, the road one 
common dunghill, always up to the peas- 
ant’s ancles in mud, &c., the women with 
little more covering than our first parent, 
and particularly ugly. Men, one and all, 
wear the same long coat of sheep skin, ‘or 
coarse cloth, down to their ancles, loose 
trousers hitched into a large boot, a gaudy 
sash round their waist, a lowcrowned hat, 
and under it a face that would disgrace a 
satyr; shaggy hair, long whiskers, mousta- 
che, a very long beard, the neck bare and 
red, sometimes a shirt of blue check and 
sometimes not—all this you must picture to 
yourself filthy to the last degree, a comb or 
towel being unknown to them. There are 
but two classes in Russia, high and low. 
The latter are in their unsophisticated state, 
more resembling the brutes than civilized 
man. Nothing can equal their cool in- 
difference to humanity. We saw occasions 
in which their brutality was displayed. 
Women, who do all the laborious work, go 
in a small sort of cart which they use in 
Russia, immense distances, with parcels for 
a rouble or two: one of these broke down, 
and a very old woman stood looking at her 
accident, while twenty young men passed 
and not one would assist her. We broke 
down, and the same thing occurred. In St. 
Petersburgh it is just the same. They are 
all slaves, in the proper sense of the word. 
Each family reckons its importance by the 
number of its slaves, who are taught, while 
young, different trades, the produce of 
which they sell, and is generally the fortune 
of those who possess them. The arm 
when in undress is most pitiable: black 
bread, the colour of ink, and guass, flour 
and water fermented, is their drink. An 
officer’s pay is twenty pounds a year; so 
judge of the poor}soldiers. The way they 
sleep is worse than pigs in England: my 
heart ached more than once to see these 
poor fellows without shoes or stockings, 
marching to their different destinations, 
looking the picture of misery ; but they are 
so ignorant and so uncivilized, I doubt if 
they themselves lament their condition. 

t. Petersburgh is really a most beauti- 
ful city,—the palaces, the quays, the streets, 
and though last, not least, the beautiful 
Neva, whose colour and surface is like a 
polished mirror. The living is the most 
expensive you can imagine, and the worst ; 
the climate most unhealthy and oppressive 
to the spirits; the people, cold, proud, and 
intriguing to the last degree. There are 
no agrémens to induce any one to take up 
their residence in St. Petersburgh. While 
we were there, there was no aight ;—this at 
least was novelty for us. 

Our journey (though full of uncomfortable 
adventures, travelling over sand nearly all 
the way) to Moscow delighted us. Nothing 
can be more éclatant than the view of 


Moscow, seen from the walls of the Krem- 
lin, the ancient palace of the Czars, the 
only building respected by the burning 
element. From here you have sixteen 
hundred churches in view, each one with 
five or six domes and cupolas, rising one 
above the other in majestic grandeur, some 
green, gold and silver, and in the most 
beautiful forms, interspersed with trees, fine 
buildings, and convents in the distance, 
whose bells chime the hour of prayer, 
which, but indistinctly heard, gives this 
scene, that I have attempted to describe, an 
appearance of romance that one reads, but 
never expects to see realized. When we 
first looked at it, we could scarcely breathe 
from excess of admiration. Within the 
walls of the Kremlin are nine churches, 
the palace of the emperor, the governor's 
palace, the treasury, (enormously rich in 
jewels,) the senate, and the guardhouse, all 
fine architecture. We remained in Mos- 
cow three weeks, and did not regret it, I 
assure you. They have an excellent French 
play there, that would not disgrace Paris, 
ur journey to Warsaw was worse than 
any: no hotels, filthy post-houses, no beds, 
mattresses devoured with fleas, and in the 
day time wading through mud and ruts, 
that endangered our necks every moment, 
to say nothing of sticking in a hole ona 
marsh, where all was under water, and 
being obliged to return on a raft over the 
river, in a pitch dark night, the postilions 
crying, and with six horses to guide down a 
perpendicular place, to get to the river. 
The Jews in Poland amused us very much; 
we found them much more honest than the 
Christians ; they would not sometimes give 
us knives and forks to eat with, and always 
broke the plates we had eaten off: this was 
their way of treating us: but in comparison 
with what we had suffered, we greeted 
them as in some way our fellow-creatures, 
which feeling the Russians completely de- 
prived us of. We found Warsaw not as 
we expected to find it. All there seemed 
dull and broken-hearted, but with a spirit of 
revenge deeply graven on their hearts 
against the Russians. We made acquaint- 
ance with a family, and heard true state- 
ments of the noble manner in which the 
Poles treated the Russians, in allowing 
them to leave unmolested a place the 
never had a right toenter. I doubt muc 
if the Poles do not revenge themselves, as 
they fought most unequally. The Russians 
had fifty to one, yet the Poles kept them 
out seven days, You may judge of a 
Russian’s humanity, by their making two 
servants to stand outside in the cold on @ 
portmanteau, all the way from Moscow to 
Warsaw ! 
We were, I assure you, most delighted to 





find ourselves once more in a civilized coun- 
try, and hailed it as gladly as the mariner 
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hails the land after a tempest. All our en- 
joyments seem fresher ; we are not so blasé 
as before—a rg * seownty seems to me 
quite delightful. hoever has spoilt his 
ut, I advise him to go to Russia, not know- 
ing the customs, and he will return to revel 
inthe enjoyment of a moderate existence. 
I was, [ can assure you, most anxious to 
write to you from Russia, but such a letter 
as would have been entertaining, and where 
the mind of an English-born should speak, 
could never have reached England; an 
auto-da-fé for the letter, a “surveillance de 
police” for the writer, being the only results 
to be anticipated where you attempt any- 
thing above a mere puerile epistle, without 
any details, except all favourable ones, false, 
but flattering the patriotic conceit of the 
Postmaster-General of all the Russias. 
Dresden is delightful, and the living dirt 
cheap—places in the dress circle at the 
Ttalian or German opera, where the perfor- 
mances are first-rate, only cost two shillings ; 
a most excellent dinner the same price ; a 
bottle of the best old Burgundy, five shillings; 
apartments, making up four rooms, ve 
comfortably furnished, at the first hotel, 
five shillings a day in winter, and four in 
summer. After this statement you will 
perceive that one can live luxuriously here, 
without care or trouble, for the same amount 
yearly as a cheating and rascally London 
tailor will make you pay for two or three 
suits of clothes, &c. Adieu, my dear Sir, 
Tam, &c. 





To the Editor of the New Monthly Magazine. 

Sir.—The oyster season has _ termi- 
neted—scarce a shell remains to mark 
where the “natives” have been—and yet 
no adequate commemoration has appeared 
of an individual who was fully entitled to 
have received such a tribute at the com- 
mencement of that season—I mean the late 
Mr. Dando. That extraordinary character 
was more intimately connected with the 
oyster-market (in the quality of aconsumer) 
than any man breathing. He discussed, 
indeed, the pretensions of the whole testa- 
ceous tribe with the most astonishing ca- 
pacity—but in oysters he was pre-eminent ; 
and his very life and being may be said to 
have been, in a great degree, ostreaceous. 
Thus identified with a curious and highly 
admired class of the animal kingdom, is it 
not marvellous that his memory should not, 
by some one of the numerous degustators of 
oysters with whom our capital abounds, 
have been honoured with a suitable record ? 
Nay, when we pass from this particular ac- 
complishment, and consider his general 
powers—when we remember his range of 
appetite through the whole cibarious system 
—his unfailing faculty of digestation, (or 
assimilation, as I believe it is dietetically 
called,) and his incalculable resources of 
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non-payment—our surprise at the cold obliv- 
ion which has been suffered to swallow up 
such a man becomes destitute of a limit. 
Certainly no man ever ate more, yet none 
ever ate more cheaply. Can these two 
grounds of distinction be utterly lost on a 
public who are, on most occasions, so gen- 
erously forward to lavish their attention 
upon everything that partakes of singularity ? 
But, Sir, without more speculation—for that 
were as endless as Mr. Dando’s infinite 
esuriency—I beg leave to submit to you the 
following humble attempt (made some 
months since, but diffidently withheld) to 
supply the shameful omission of which I 
complain—in order that it may no longer 
be said that a man, who could eat half his 
weight in oysters, and drink the other half 
in brandy-and-water, has departed from 
among us unnoticed and unsung :— 


LINES ON THE LATE MR. DANDO. 
“Harpeis gula digna rapacibus !”— Hor. 
Danpo, devouring terrorist, is dead, 
And to the “ Diet of Worms” below hath sped, 
Whose hungry members, on his corpse supine, 
On his own principle shall gratis dine. 
Esurient hero! o’er his shrunk remains 
The muse to drop a tearlet not disdains. 
Ambition swayed his stomach, and his sense 
Of things was lost in appetite immense*. 
He, of the palate’s sphere true potentate, 
Looked on the world as his Palatinate ! 
London by him as one great carte was scanned ; 
The country flats to him were “table land,” 
And Nature’s own expanse “ a glorious spread,” 
Where his all-grasping stomach might be fed. 
Willing to instruct, and resolute to live, 
He taught Vendition self perforce to give ! 
But life tow’rds death continually is curved, 
And Dando, stuffed could yet not be preserved. 
To envious plagues himself a plague had grown, 
So angry Cholera marked him for her own. 
See, at the call of Death, Dando become 
(Soon as Death said, “‘ Dun, die, Dan! 
Dan !’’) dumb Pt 

Much, much he mourned to die, and leave behind ¢ 
A world where yet so oft he might have dined ! 
But most he grieved to go, against all reason, 
Just at the opening of the oyster season ! 


Do 





*, . . Cibus omnis in illo 
Cousa cibi est ; semperque locus fit inanis —- 
Ovid. 


tThese words may appear like an accidental 
illustration of the three gerunds, (or, as the 
may here be styled, jeer-rounds) in di, do, mm 
dum. [ have no intention that their occurrence 
should be thought otherwise than fortuitous; but 
it givesme an opportunity of —w the 
way, and as a curious coincidence, that Dando 
himself was very nicely conversant with the Eaten 
Grammar, and thorengbly grounded in the acci- 
dents, which indeed had been well beaten into 
him. On these occasions of discipline, it may 
be further remarked, he afforded a living example 
of what is termed, by Cockney scholars, the su- 
pine in hum !— 

¢ The distressing possibility there was, that 
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ON PROFESSOR BOER’S DOG-LATIN ES- 
SAYS. 


“Canibus data preeda Latinis.”—Virg. 


Boer in German was as smooth as satin ; 

But, lo! some demon whispers, write in Latin! 
Lur’d by his devilish instigant, he tries, 

And every Latian muse before him flies. 

Dear Doctor, we would willingly do much 

To anglicize thy essays, of High Dutch ;— 

Nay, some can even read Greek, Turkish, Moorish, 
But what frail mortal man can fathom Boerish ? 





The Theatrical Critic in the Observer, 
(Mr. Payne Collier, we believe,) after first 
declaring Mr. Bulwer’s Bill for the better 
regulation of Theatres ought not to pass at 
any time—now blames him for not having 
passed it before. If the Critic knew the 
difficulty and labour that attend the stages 
of any bill not introduced by a Member of 
Government, he would neither censure, nor 
wonder at, the delay. The second reading 
of a bill becomes “an order of the day”— 
it comes on after the other business— 
rarely before one or two o’clock inthe morn- 
ing—the House is usually very thin—it is 
in the power of any member who opposes 
the bill “to count the House out.” Three 
times, after waiting the whole night to brin 
on the Bill, has Mr. Bulwer been hss. 
doing so, by an opponent declaring his in- 
tention to count the House out if he made 
the attempt. Mr. Bulwer is as zealous now 
as ever for the passing of the Bill, and as 
convinced as ever of its expediency. 

N. B.—The other Bill for securing to dra- 


matic authors their Copyright has been car-| P° 


ried by Mr. Bulwer through the House of 
Commons, and is now safely lodged at the 
House of Lords. T'o whom, by-the-by, the 
Dramatic Authors might as well address a 
Petition. 


BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS OF CELE- 
BRATED PERSONS LATELY DECEASED. 


Sir Henry Hornam, K.C.B. Vice-Ad- 
miral the Hon. Sir Henry Hotham, K.C.B., 
Commander-in-Chief of the British Squad- 
ron in the Mediterranean, died in the 57th 





this great original should “ die and leave the 
world no copy,” has happily not been extended 
into fact. female disciple, as the newspapers 
have informed us, has started up with competent 
powers for the exercise of the same large and 
gratuitous vocation. If I were inclined to com- 
pliment this lady, I might speak of her in the 
stirring words of Byron, as ‘“‘ The toscin of the 
soul—the dinner-belle!” Of. her movements 
nothing recently has been heard; but, with the 
accomplishments she possesses, she must ere long 
= many a clever lawyer) eat her way to the 
ar. 





year of his age. Sir Henry was the young- 
est son of the second Lord Hotham, and in 
the ony part of the revolutionary war 
commanded the Fléche sloop of war; he 
was posted, in 1795, into the Mignone, and 
was constantly in active service in that 
ship, and in the Dido, Blanche, and Im- 
mortalité frigates, until the peace of Ami- 
ens, being particularly successful. in the 
capture and destruction of several large 
French privateers. On the renewal of hos- 
tilities in 1803, he was appointed to the 
Impérieuse, and then tothe Révolutionnaire, 
in which latter frigate he assisted at the 
capture of Admiral ‘Dumanoir’s squadron of 
four sail of the line, by Sir Richard Stra- 
chan’s squadron. In 1809, in the Defiance, 
he assisted in the destruction of three 
French frigates in the Sable d’Olonne ; and, 
subsequently, on the north coast of Spain, 
greatly aided the guerrillas and Spanish 
atriots in resisting the usurpation of the 
rench army, furnishing them with advice, 
supplies of provisions, and ammunition, and 
the constant assistance of his ship. In 
1812, in the Northumberland, Sir Henry, 
in a neat and gallant manner, drove on 
shore and destroyed, near the entrance of 
L’Orient, two French frigates of 44 guns 
each, and an 18-gun brig; and during the 
American war he was Captain of the Fleet 
to Admiral Sir J. B. Warren. In 1813, he 
was nominated Colonel of Marines, and in 
the following year became Flag-Officer, 
and, on Buonaparte’s return from Elba, 
served as such in the Channel Fleet. Sir 
Henry officiated as one of the Lords of the 
Admiralty from 1818 to 1822; and was ap- 
inted to the command which he held, un- 
til his death, in March, 1831.—Sir Henry 
married, in 1816, Lady Frances Rous, by 
whom he had three children. 





Epmunp Kean.—The most celebrated 
tragedian of our time, died at Richmond, 
on May 15th. He was born, we believe, 
on the 17th of March, 1788; and, nearly as 
soon as he could walk, he appeared as 
boy-actor on the stage, and went through 
all the difficulties and dangers of a young 
player’s life. At Drury-lane Theatre, when 
Kemble was in the height of his glory, the 
obscure child, the unknown heir-apparent 
to the tragic throne, was used in proces- 
sions, &&c. Subsequently, at the Haymar- 
ket, he delivered messages, and performed 
in small parts, with no advantage to him- 
self, the company, or the audience ; and he 
was remarkable for the silence and shyness 
with which he took his seat in the green- 
room,—his eye alone “discoursing most 
eloquent music.” Through various country 
theatres he passed with varied success, un- 
til he joined the Exeter Company. Here he 
attracted the admiration of Dr. Drury, a 
gentleman of taste and influence; and 
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through his interference, Mr. Arnold, on the 
part of the Committee of Drury-lane Thea- 
tre, went to Dorchester, for the express pur- 

of seeing Kean act. The result of the 
interview was an engagement; and, in 
January, 1814, he appeared on the boards of 
Drury. Of all his provincial audiences, we 
believe that the good people of Exeter 
were most alive to his transcendent merit ; 
while the inhabitants of Guernsey have dis- 
tinguished themselves by disrelishing his 
acting, and literally driving him from their 
stage. Guernsey should have had a Clare- 
mont or a Creswell made on a scale low 
engugh for its intellect. Kean’s first ap- 
pearance at Drury-lane, on the 26th of Jan- 
uary, 1814, in Shylock, in the disastrous—we 
were almost about to say, the most disa- 
strous days of Drury—we shall not easily 
forget! The house was empty of nearly 
all but critics, and those who came in with 
oranges or orders; and the listlessness 
of the small spiritless audience, at the first 
night of a new Shylock, was the “langour 
which is not repose.” There came on a 
small man, with an Italian face and faial 
eye, which struck all. Attention soon ripen- 
ed into enthusiasm ; and never, perhaps, did 
Kean play with such startling effect as on 
this night to the surprised few! His voice 
was harsh, his style new, his action abrupt 
and angular ; but there was the decision,— 
the inspiration of genius, in the look, the 
tone, the bearing,—the hard unbending 
Jew was before us in the full vigour of his 
Srey the injuries upon him and up- 
on his tribe saddened in his eyes, but 
through them you could trace the dark spir- 
it of revenge, glaring in fearful, imperisha- 
ble fury. That night was the starting-post 
on the great course upon which he was 
destined to run his splendid race ! 

“No one as an actor,” says an eloquent 
writer in the Atheneum, “ever had the 
ball so completely at his foot as Kean had; 
nay, the ball at his foot waited not for the 
impelling touch—like the fairy clue which 
ran before the steps of Fortunatus, leading 
him to happiness and fame,—it speeded be- 
fore him; but the inveterate whims of 
genius lured him into every bye-path of 
passion and pleasure, and hurried him on,— 


< 





from flower to flower, 
A wearied chace—a wasted hour !’ 


Frank in his nature—impetuous in his soul, 
he knew no calmness of object or enjoy- 
ment: “aut Cesar aut mullus” was his 
motto—He must either fly or burrow! and 
he never disguised his vices or his virtues. 
With the genius to have been more than a 
Garrick in his art, he had the follies and 
passions at times to reduce him almost be- 
néath a Cooke in his habits. He could, at 
sear Sane electrify a Byron, and chill the 
blood at his heart with the fearful energies 
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of his wondrous genius; and, quitting the 

ers, he could, on the same evening, de- 
ight the spirits of the lower house with 
his brilliant, dashing gaieties and acted songs. 
Those who have seen his third act of ‘ Oth- 
ello,’ must ever tremble in their memories; 
and those who have heard him recite ‘ Black 
Eyed Susan’ to the pathos of his own mu- 
sic, sadden still: such passion and such 
pathos are not easily borne at the moment, 
or unremembered afterwards.” 





Caprain Ricuseii.—T. Richbell, Esq., 
the resident magistrate of the Thames Po- 
lice, died at his residence, the Thames Po- 
lice Office, in High Street, Wapping, at the 
advanced age of seventy-five years. He 
entered the navy, in a humble capacity, at 
a very early age, and served with his pres- 
ent Majesty in the West Indies. For the 
gallantry and bravery he displayed in sev- 
eral actions and hazardous engagements, he 
was successively promoted to the rank of 
midshipman, lieutenant, and post captain. 
He served for ten years. as first lieutenant 
of the Centaur man-of-war, commanded by 
Captain (afterwards Admiral) Markham, 
during which time he saw much active sur- 
vice. He was afterwards placed in com- 
mand of the Prince William armed ship, on 
the Shields station, for the protection of the 
neighbouring coast; and his services in 
this capacity proved highly beneficial to 
his country, and were duly appreciated b 
the Admiralty. In the year 1792 or 1793, 
he was appointed regulating captain of the 
volunteer and impressment department in 
the metropolis, and to the charge of the 
Enterprise tender-ship, off the Tower; and 
until the close of the war he performed the 
arduous duties of his office to the satisfac- 
tion of the government, to whom he was 
not only a zealous but a very useful ser- 
vant. He continued in this situation— 
which it was well known was anything but 
a pleasant one—until the beginning of the 
year 1817, when he was appointed by Lord 
Sidmouth, then Home Secretary, to the of- 
fice of a Thames Police Magistrate, with 
the privilege of retaining his half-pay. 
Though Captain Richbell’s knowledge of 
the law, and of the law of evidence, was 
very limited, he made up for the deficiency 
by his shrewdness, and the patient hearing 
he gave to all cases brought before him. 
His good humour, though sometimes inclin- 
ing to coarseness, and tinctured with the 
rough manners of an old sailor, was pro- 
verbial; and the strict impartiality which 
always guided his decisions, whatever the 
rank or station of the party, was not ex- 
ceeded by any judicial authority in the 
kingdom, and deserves its due meed of 
praise. His long naval experience proved 
of great service in the adjudication of cases 
connected with maritime affairs and offences 
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at sea, which are daily heard at the Thames 
Police Office ; and his loss in this respect 
will not be easily supplied. To Capiain 
Richbell belongs the praise of bringing the 
Thames Police to its present state of effi- 
ciency, for the prevention of crime and the 
detection of offenders. It may with truth 
be spoken, that this establishment is not 
exceeded by any police in Europe. The 
officers were much attached to Captain 
Richbell, and have lost a very kind benefac- 
tor. A neglect of duty he never forgave ; 
but in case of sickness of an officer, or of any 
of his family, his purse was always open. 
Captain Richbell possessed great abilities 
as @ marine painter, and several of his pro- 
ductions in this way have graced the walls 
of the exhibition-room at Somerset House. 


CRITICAL NOTICES. 


Observations on Professions, &§c., and Emi- 
gration in the United States and Canada. By 
the Rev. Isaac Fidler. 

Tue gentleman who has produced this 
work has attempted to supply us with infor- 
mation relative to the United States and to 
Canada, that is very much required. Un- 
like Mrs. Trollope, he has not contented 
himself with ridicule, but in its stead has 
supplied us with an abundance of facts; and 
strange to say, this is the fault of the book. 
Facts are doubtless very stubborn things 
and very useful; but when they are heaped 
upon us with such rapidity that we are 
scarcely allowed time to think of their ten- 
dencies—when they are thurst upon our ob- 
servation without any introductory comment, 
and detailed without any inference being 
drawn, we feel, in spite of the instruction 
we have received, that we suffer under the 
effects of fatigue. Mr. Fidler is sincere,— 
we think impartial,—and displays at times a 
very considerable share of discrimination. 
He has written a book of great utility, but 
he has not made it sufficiently amusing. 
He left England with strong prejudices in 
favour of America, but, like most others who 
venture to that land of promise, he met with 
no inconsiderable share of disappointment. 
But we conceive it was disappointment that 
altered his opinion, and that he would have 
written a book in a more happy vein if he 
had found sufficient encouragement to in- 
duce him to remain at New York; clergy- 
men are not there in request, and school- 
masters are badly paid, so from New York 
our author was induced to migrate and ex- 
plore other parts of America, where he met 
with as little success. This circumstance 
seems to have operated powerfully on his 
opinions ; and although we must in candour 
confess his scenes are never highly colour- 
ed, yet we think they are generally thrown 
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too much into shadow—we are sure he has 
stated the truth, but has he stated all the 
truth? Ifhe has, the Americans are, with- 
out exception, the people of all others in the 
universe that have least redeeming parts in 
their character; they raust be insufferably 
vain, and constitutionally unamiable. When 
Mrs. Trollope victimized America, the Eng- 
lish public read, enjoyed the book, and 
laughed at the joke. Many of her scenes 
were beyond a doubt correctly drawn, but 
the majority were tinged with the pencil of 
psi and dipped in the gall of ridicule, 
o rational being ever formed an estimate 
of American character from reading Mrs, 
Trollope’s book; and those most inclined 
from early imbibed notions to believe all 
they could, made a very considerabie deduc- 
tion from any account of that unfair writer, 
Her book is much too merrily written to be 
true—it is lively satire—a pleasing comic 
drama—but not a book for reference where 
information is required. Mr. Fidler, on the 
contrary, has written a work that’ may well 
be referred to for facts, but must not be 
searched for opinions correctly formed of 
the moral and social character of the Ameri- 
cans. Facts he never appears to distort; 
but as those he mentions are all against the 
Americans, the commonest charity must 
lead us to suppose that everything is not 
stated. Tio so great an extent does Mr. 
Fidler carry his matter-of-fact sort of style, 
that we find him saying, in p. 43, “If I am 
asked whether, in the churches I attended, 
a greater number of males or females were 
present, I should feel great hesitation in de- 
ciding.” Now, this may doubtless be a fact 
of paramount importance to a man like our 
author, who wishes curiously to investigate 
all matters relating to the manners and lit- 
erature of the Americans, but we believe 
the public in general will find little instruc- 
tion and less gratification from the detail of 
such, and will consider that the author might 
have been less elaborately veracious with 
regard to insignificant matters, and more 
amusing if he had altogether omitted to treat 
on such puerile statistics. The state of re- 
ligion in the United States is well discussed, 
and its universal diffusion is evident, al- 
though it is clearly alloyed with a prodigious 
mixture of cant and enthusiasm. The dog- 
matism and pugnacity of an American 
Methodist preacher, with whom our author 
travels, are most amusingly described, as a 
specimen of accommodating hypocrisy, 
equally willing to enter into religious 
disputation or to strike up uncalled-for a 
specimen of his psalmody, or to volunteer 
with similar readiness the edifyiug song of 
“Yankee doodle.” To those foolish enthu- 
siasts who seek the new hemisphere witha 
view of enjoying the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life at a cheaper rate than they do in 
the mother country, the book will prove the 
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most useful they could possibly read. The 
exhorbitant sums that are received for 
house-rent, the expenses of their hotels, and 
the large increase in price on every article 
of clothing, and on almost everything neces- 
sary for existence, is truly astonishing to 
those who have heard of America only 
through the partial accounts of interested 
friends or ignorant book-makers. 


Sunday in London. 

Cruikshank is one of those artists whose 
works have delighted the public so much, 
that, if he pleased, he might presume on his 
already acquired fame, and if he sent forth 
only what his caprice prompted, it would 
still be received as good, and welcomed with 
laughter. His success has been so great, 
that it would be deemed a heresy in taste to 
conceive that he could do anything indiffer- 
ently. This circumstance, however, the 
artist has never presumed upon—he has 
never, as many of his fellows have, worked 
rapidly and slovenly for the purpose of ex- 
traordinary gain, and sacrificed his art to fill 
his pocket. On the contrary, he has gone 
on improving, and his latest efforts is gene- 
rally his best. It must have been a mourn- 
ful day for Sir Andrew Agnew when the 
satirist of the burin undertook to explain the 
tendencies of his bill—a bill which, if pass- 
ed, would have formed a most novel feature 
in legislation, and would have brought us 
back to the times of the Puritans, and the 
vagaries of religious fanatics. It is true that 
the exposition of George Cruikshank was 
not necessary to show to the sensible part 
of the community the manifest absurdity 
of Sir Andrew Agnew’s attempt; but al- 
though not necessary, it is impossible to say 
how much real benefit the artist may have 
effected by rendering some portions of its 
absurdities palpable to the more common 
eye. There are a numerous class of people 
who would never have thought upon the 
matter at all, and who would have been obe- 
dient to the regulations of the intended 
enactment had they become law, and others 
who would have been refractory, and in 
either case from the mere obstinacy of will, 
and not from the dictates of conviction. 
But now the case stands differently ; and all 
that has ever been spoken in the House of 
Commons, and all that has been written out 
of it—all our previously formed associations 
of pleasure and pastime arising from the re- 
membrance of the day of quiet and recrea- 
tion, will not offer one argument so strong, 
or support one feeling so effective, in induc- 
ing opposition to the measure, as will one 
plate of George Cruikshank. He. has pre- 
sented the whole subject before the eye of 
the most astute observer, and done it ina 
way that ridicule and truth combined at 
once glare upon him. The higher classes, 
the middle, and the lower, are each expos- 
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ed, and each defended from legislative in- 
terference—the first of course the least so ; 
for their follies more often assume the shape 
of vices than the two latter, and some por- 
tions of them but too often openly and in- 
famously violate what the latter only in- 
fringe. The miserable and squalid artisan 
is depicted receiving the gains of his hard 
labour on the Saturday from the sordid and 
jobbing foreman, who pays him at the neigh- 
bouring public-house, that he may receive a 
per centage for the advances he has made 
during the past week for procuring the liquid 
poison, and thus render his workman his 
slave. The same abject wretch of vice is seen 
in his Sunday morning conviviality, pursuing 
the same career with a detestable fervour 
that no enactment can reach, though the 
artist-satirist may lash it. The man of the 
same grade, but of a more sober and indus- 
trious habit, is represented in his wander- 
ings on the Sunday afternoon, with his wife 
and his “ pretty ones,” invading the moun- 
tainous district of Primrose-hill, and quaff- 
ing the invigorating air of Highgate. The 
more distant jaunt of the more wealthy mid- 
dle-class man is suggested by the “ one- 
horse chay,” that bears the burthen of a 
lady, fat as she is good, and her liege lord, 
who is the picture of rude health, and that 
mediocre pride which arises from an inde- 
pendence he seems fully sensible of having 
achieved. But it is to ye, ye livers in pal- 
aces! that the bite of the satire must be 
most poignant. The “soirée musicale,” 
where the venerable Peer elbows the more 
venerable Bishop, and where ladies listen to 
anything but homilies, must be the print of 
all others that must attract your attention. 
The attempted monopoly of vice and irreli- 
gion by some of the higher classes, while 
they express themselves horrified at the in- 
dulgence of the poor, does not escape un- 
satirized; and in the particular print we al- 
lude to, the saloons of the titled are laid 
bare to vulgar gaze, and they see a true 
Sunday scene depicted that well displays 
the sincerity of some of those who have 
lately felt such squeamishness for the mo- 
rality of the lower orders. The church dig- 
nitary, also, stepping from his splendid car- 
riage, surrounded by all the appurtenants of 
amagnificent equipage, and pacing in solemn 
but genteel dignity through the crowd, some 
of whom are ragged and wonderstruck, is a 
complete specimen of the beautiful in ridi- 
cule. His look of gravity is excellent ; it 
was originally assumed, but it has becon:e 
habitual; and he evidently looks, as he 
walks, by a prescribed rule that has taught 
him what is decorous, and what is expected 
from the preacher of humility. The whole 
of the prints are, in short, excellent, and 
tended to do, we believe, more real good 
than half the serious matters that have been 
published during the last twelve ::onths, 
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Cruikshank is himself; and the pith and 
the marrow of the ridiculous is extracted by 
him and embodied in a form so truly comic, 
and so graphic and correct, that we envy 
the man who has yet to see and to enjoy. 


A Compendious German Grammar, with a 
ge we J of the principal Prefixes and Affix- 
es, alphabetically arranged. The German 
Reader, a selection from the most wri- 
ters. By Adolphus Bernays, Ph. Doctor, Pro- 
fessor of the German Language and Literature 
in King’s College, London. 

It does not often happen that, in respect 
of elementary works, we can offer praise so 
unequivocal as in the instance of these pub- 
lications of Dr. Bernays. The limits which 
we are compelled to prescribe to ourselves 
in these notices, preclude minute analysis, 
or we could dwell with peculiar pleasure, 
easily explained, on the various merits 
of these three works. Those who have had 
the trouble, the wearisome trouble, of wad- 
ing through the imperfect grammars of 
former days, and blundering through the 
mazy labyrinth of a full-sized German peri- 
od, with no other aid than such a grammar 
as alluded to, and a common dictionary, 
will, with us, be sensible to a feeling of real 
pleasure, at the sight of the Professor’s 
“German Grammar,” “Exercises,” and 
“ Reader,”—works by means of which the 
roughness of the old path is made smooth, 
and its crookedness straight. With sinceri- 
ty and earnestness we congratulate the pub- 
lic on their appearance. There is one part 
of the “Grammar” which deserves partic- 
ular notice, and establishes its superiori- 
ty over every rival: we refer to the 
“Dictionary of Prefixes and Affixes,” which 
appears at the end of the book. The multi- 
tude of compound words in German is innu- 
merable: the dictionaries do not contain 
a tenth part of them ; this list, then, defining 
the signification and assigning the value of 
the initial and terminal elements of com- 
pound words, is a very important aid—a 
treasure of great value—to the learner. 
The extent of its value will be best un- 
derstood by those who have felt the incon- 
veniences attending the want of it. For 
the other parts of the “Grammar,” we 
do not say that they are incapable of im- 
provement, but we candidly think that by 
the arrangement of its parts, the compre- 
hensive character of its rules, and the 
fulness of illustration with which those rules 
are exemplified, it facilitates the progress of 
the student more than any with which we 
are acquainted.—The “ Exercises” are cor- 
respondingly excellent. They are careful- 
ly accommodated to the “ Grammar ;” and if 
the plan, recommended in the preface, of 
learning them by heart, or rather of commit- 
ting to memory the corrected German, and 
making a rapid oral double translation, be 
put in practice, it is evident that the learner 
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will soon acquire the art of expressing hj 
thoughts in German,—that is, he vis 4. 
be able to converse. The “Reader” claims 
from us the same degree of praise. It is,in 
every part, judiciously adapted to the state 
to which the pupil is suppused to have arriy- 
ed; easy, at first, as a thorough-going “|it- 
eral translation” can make it; then, in the 
next stage, the learner is compelled to use 
more exeition, consistently with his increas. 
ed power ; at last, assistance is witheld, and 
he is left to his own resources. To the be- 
ginner all shadow of difficulty is removed by 
numerous grammatical references; and notes, 
illustrative of idiom or etymology, run 
through the whole book.—The “ Grammar,” 
we observe, has the additional advantage of 
being so constructed as to be equally useful 
to those who have begun with, or been ac- 
customed to any other. 


Narrative of a Residence at the Court of 
London. 

Everything that has lately been written 
relative to America appears to have been 
undertaken by the authors under a convic- 
tion that the market of literature was drug- 
ged with truth, and that it would be neces- 
sary for them to write something founded 
on fact, but which they must adorn with the 
glowing colours of exaggeration, or expose 
and sneer at with all the venomous poignancy 
of the satirist. The public has doubtless 
been oppressed with literary dulness; but 
we do not, on that account, feel inclined to 
allow that those persons who have the ambi- 
tion to become authors, but who have not the 
industry and determination to search deeply 
and carefully before they compile a book of 
travels—who have the desire to write a work 
of imagination and fancy, yet have not power 
to sustain those qualities through an entire 
undertaking--should be suffered to palm books 
on our commonsense that display nothing but 
a medley of misplaced capacities,—here abit 
of exaggeration—now alittle bitterly expres- 
sed spleen—then an invention—now a slan- 
der—and then a lie. Such, however, is the 
character of many of the Observations, Trav- 
els, &c. that have latterly appeared. The 
authors, not having the industry and judg- 
ment necessary for compiling a book of trav- 
el fit to be made a standard of reference, 
have interspersed their pages with senti- 
ments, tales, and representations, that, how- 
ever well they may show the capability of 
the authors for writing a novel, clearly prove 
that they are historians who are not to be 
trusted when they write their accounts of 
the countries they traversed. The work of 
Mr. Rush now before us, and who was the 
envoy-extraordinary, from 1817 to 1825, at 
the court of London, is one of a description 
altogether at variance with the “got up,” 
tale-telling sort of works we so much con- 
demn. Moreover, it is written in a kindly, 
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yet candid spirit. The observations are 
made with great discrimination, and he de- 
tails, with evident accuracy, scenes where 
the proudest of princes would have been 
honoured by being allowed to be present ; 
and relates, with great delicacy, many triv- 
ial, gossipping, but interesting bits of infor- 
mation, such as the ear of the greatest man 
listens to with a curious wonder—cabinet 
comments, and those insignificant incidents 
that appertain to the great, and the little 
are so fond of listening to—all the trans- 
actions of a court—levees, reviews, balls, 
audiences, and dinners. The observations 
on the state of English society are all given 
with evident conscientic , and in gen- 
eral with truth. The state of the country 
in its commercial relations, its manufactures, 
and its internal trade and arrangements, are 
all occasionally cursorily touched upon, as- 
sisted by information, and guided by discre- 
tion. 








The Parliamentary Companion. 


We are here presented with an admirable 
compendium of agreeable and instructive in- 
formation. In this country, where every- 
body is, or fancies himself, a politician, every 
one must, of course, be anxious to know 
something of the members of the two Houses 
of Parliament, and of the men who com- 
pose what is popularly termed “the Admin- 
istration.” Up to a recent period there was 
no knowledge among the people of the per- 
sons by whom they were governed, beyond 
that which was attained either in conse- 
quence of their votes, or from local reputa- 
tion now and then whispered through the 
country, or conveyed by a stray traveller to 
London. When, after the close of the war, 
the increasing difficulties of the country 
raised a cry for reform, chiefly from the low- 
er classes, who were the first to feel the 
pressure, an attempt was made to enlighten 
the people as to the amount and nature of 
unmerited sinecures and pensions which it 
was truly thought ought io be the first sacri- 
fice to the puplic necessities. This attempt 
was made by Lord Cochrane, who, as 
Member for Westminster, moved for and 
obtained a return of sinecure places and pen- 
sions, which, though onuel to be printed 
only for the use of the House, did, in reality, 
soon find its way into general circulation ; 
it was, in fact, Soprinted, or nearly so, from 
a member’s cupy ; but it gained little weight 
with the people, from the circumstance of 
there being mixed up with its authentic 
statements many observations of a party and 
personal nature. It was extensively circu- 
lated; but its great use as an authoritative 
book of reference was almost at an end. 
About the same period appeared a little 
pamphlet, got up, we believe, by the late 
excellent Mr. Rushton, of Liverpool, and 
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either printed originally or reprinted by Mr. 
Hone. The gross amount of sums lavished 
in the shape of sinecure places and pensions 
being but small, as compared with the whole 
expenditure of the country, any observation 
— them was adroitly evaded by the re- 
ply, that, if the payment of the whole of 
these sums should he stopped, the country 
could reap little benefit ; and the then mys- 
tified state of the Civil List enabled the de- 
fenders of the Government to answer, with 
perfect impunity from the chance of detec- 
tion, that a great portion of these sums was 
actually paid out of the Civil List. The cel- 
ebrated motion of Sir James Graham, and its 
consequence in the House of Commons, 
have dispelled this convenient obscurity ; 
and the object of the two publications we 
have mentioned may now be considered as 
fully attained. We have given this short 
sketch of the matter, not because it is of ne- 
cessity connected with the little book now 
before us, but by way of showing that, inde- 
pendently of all matters of taste upon the 
point, any reference in it to the subjects of 
the former publications would have been 
quite superfluous. The visitor to the two 
Houses of Parliament, and the reader of de- 
bates, required a short, sketchy, but authen- 
tic and (in the inoffensive meaning of the 
word) personal account of the men compos- 
ing both branches of the Legislature, and 
this the compilers have neatly accomplished 
for him; it is, in fact, a set of brief memo- 
randa, easy of reference when the possessor 
of this little book is listening to the full 
soundings of an earnest (for reasons that 
must be obvious to all the world we say noth- 
ing of a well-supported) debate, or sufficient 
to give him, when reading the report of the 
debate in the newspapers, some knowledge 
of the individuality and connexions of & par- 
ticular speaker, or to refer him to other and 
more copious sources of information. All 
these advantages he may find in so compres- 
sed a form that might almost make him won- 
der how 
«One small book could carry all it held.” 


One slight addition to its present contents 
we should like to suggest. There are lists 
of the officers' of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, and there is a list of the members 
of the Privy Council; another, containing 
the names of their officers, might be useful- 
ly appended. It would be highly accepta- 
ble to many as a matter of curiosity, and to 
many more for the purposes of business. 
No doubt it will be printed with another 
edition. Inthe mean time we can safely 
recommend this epitome of Parliamentary 
Biography to the patronage of all who are 
not able of themselves to give a iy ae 
cal sketch of every member of both Houses 
of the Legislature, and we apprehend that 
their number is very small. 
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of the chief Historical Events of the World 
during the preceding Year. piece g ss | de 
signed for young persons. By Ingram Cobbin, 
A. M. 


The Annual Historian for 1833 ; a ‘won| 


Mr. Cobbin’s labours for the instruction 
of youth are entitled to our highest com- 
mendation. He ought to be a great favour- 
ite with parents and those who have the 
care of children, for he has furnished the 
former with the very best elementary works 
on the best principles, and has afforded 
facilities to the latter which must considera- 
bly lighten their task. The second vol- 
ume of his “Annual Historian” is fully 
equal to the first, while its plan is some- 
what extended, and various important ad- 
ditions made to its subjects and mate- 
rials. Besides the passing events of the 
last year—which are “invested with so 
great an importance, that it were better, 
if necessary, totally to forget the history of 
the past, than suffer them to escape our 
most careful observation,”—the appendages 
are peculiarly valuable,—the chronology 
furnishes a ready reference,—and the gen- 
eral remarks exhibit the state of the arts, 
the progress of knowledge, the statistics of 
important places and countries,—and “ other 
matters which, though not exactly adapted 
for incorporation in the continuous history, 

et will tend much to show the age and 

ody of the time, his form and pressure.” 
Mr. Cobbin’s views are liberal ; his observa- 
tions on the political occurrences which pass 
under his notice are not dictated by party 
spirit, but are intended to lead his readers 
to the exercise of sober and candid reflec- 
tions. The volume is adorned with a well- 
executed engraving of the Princess Victoria, 
and altogether forms an excellent present, 
and is especially adapted as a class-book for 
schools, We give it our unqualified recom- 
mendation. 


1. An Inquiry into the State of Slavery 
amongst the Romans, from the earliest Period 
Gill the Establishment of the Lombards in 
Ttaly. By Wm. Blair. Esq. 

2. Records of a Voyage to the Western 
Coast of Africa, in his Majesty’s ship Dryad ; 
and of the Service on that Station for the Sup- 
pression of the Slave trade, in the Years 1830, 
1831, and 1832. By Peter Leonard, Surgeon 
in the Royal Navy. 12mo. 

The first of these works is valuable, as it 
traces the origin, progress, changes, and 
final extinction of slavery in the ancient 
world. Whatever industry could gather 
from all available sources of information is 
here supplied, and it furnishes more than 
“an outline of the most important chapter 
in the great History of Servitude.” To 
those whose business it is to legislate on 
this momentus subject, as it affects the 
British Colonies, and the happiness of mil- 
lions of slaves and their masters, Mr. Blair’s 





Dissertations may be consulted with adyan- 
tage ; for though colonial slavery differs in 
some striking points from that which so lone 
disgraced the Roman world, wherever the 
“bitter draught is mingled, many of the jn- 
gredients must ever be the same.” Europe 
has been long, thanks to Christianity, wel} 
rid of it; and we trust that the same bene- 
ficent religion will break the chains of the 
African. The Planters and the Church 
Unionists of Jamacia have made it a relj- 
gious question, and we trust to the relj- 
gious spirit now in such active operation to 
set it forever at rest. 

Mr. Leonard’s book is valuable in another 
point of view ; it shows that liberated slaves 
are industrious and may be confided in, and 
that free has a great advantage over slave 
labour. This work may be carefully con- 
sulted by our statesmen and legislators, and 
especially in reference to the absolute ne- 
cessity of keeping to their engagements all 
the nations who have pledged themselves 
against the slave trade, and of forming one 
grand European compact to put it down ef- 
fectually and without reserve. 

It is an appalling fact, that the benevo- 
lent acts of the British Legislature in abol- 
ishing this nefarious traffic, instead of pre- 
venting the evil, have greatly increased it in 
amount, and deplorably aggravated its hor- 
rors. And Mr. Leonard expresses it as his 
decided opinion—* that until the slave trade 
shall be held, by a law of nations, to be 
piracy, and until all vessels found fitted for 
the purpose of carrying it on shalkbe held 
to have actually engaged in it, all our efforts 
to put a stop to the evil traffic must be en- 
tirely fruitless.” 

To the disgrace of France, she is the 
chief power that, in defiance of the treaty, 
has made herself the merchant of slaves 
wherever she could obtain a market. The 
flag of liberty is the only one that waves over 
the cargo of slaves! So much for consis- 
tency. We fearthe trade will never stop till 
the whole system of slavery be swept away. 





THE DRAMA. 


Kine’s THEATRE—Cenerentola has been per- 
formed in fine style. Zuchelli was not in the voice 
he used to be; we fear that his rich tones are feel- 
ing the effects of time; but still he was beautiful 
and effective. Madame Cinti Damoreau has de- 
lighted us}; but the treat of the season—the great 
treat of all—is Pasta in Anna Bolena and in the 
Medea. In the latter, particularly, she is absolutely 
awful. Her amazing voice is insignificant when 
compared with her grand and heroic _ of acting; 
her classical and commanding attitudes—her look 
of intellect, and power, and grandeur combined, is 
absolutely startling. She is called the Siddons 
of the Italian stage, and well she deserves the title. 
The Opera is, in fact, at the present time, the 
most attractive of any description of public 
amusements ; and exceeds, in talent and in the 
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beauty and variety of its entertainments, any pre- 
vious season. It is absolutely delicious, after 
being petrified by the acting of Pasta, to have 

y dreams of life and beauty brought to our view 
By the elastic, gentle movements of Taglioni— 
activity without effort—ease, all nature—grace, 
positively divine. Madame de Méric, as Lady 
Jane Seymour in Anna Bolena, must not escape 
mention, for in her style she was every thing that 
was excellent—so were Tamburini and Rubini. 
But as for pretty Miss H. Cawse, if it were not 
for being very ungallant, we should be inclined 
to say, that if she shines, it is but as a star of 
very inferior magnitude in the sphere of the Ital- 
ian opera. But we do not like to say anything 
unpleasant of a lady. The company, during the 
month, has been of the most brilliant kind ; the 
dazzling of gems and of beauty is the best com- 
liment Laporte can receive for his active and 
judicious exertions. 


Drury Lanre.—The delightful Malibrand has 
been doing for this theatre what Pasta and Tagli- 
oni have done for the Italian Opera, viz., filling it. 
Bellini’s Opera of the Somnambula was selected 
for her début, and her representation of the walk- 
ing dreimer was all a cultivated imagination 
could conceive: tender, pathetic, and simple in 
the extreme, she won all hearts. She was a per- 
fect o— picture of rustic offended innocence 
and beauty—impassioned, winning, and lovely. 
Her distinct articulation and delicacy of pronun- 
ciation of a foreign language may be also men- 
tioned as a pleasing merit, though an inferior 
one; she is altogethera woman of great feeling 
and intellect, and whatever character she under- 
takes, she displays these qualities in a novel form. 
Miss Betts sung well, as did Miss Cawse ; but it 
has been remarked, as a ridiculous anomaly, that 
the latter young lady should personate a charac- 
ter of fifty years of age and dress for one of eigh- 
teen ; but to be pretty, and be praised, sometimes 
turns the head. 

‘The company of German operatics have like- 
wise been performing at this theatre, and made a 
most successful commencement. Her Majesty 
honoured this company by her presence last week, 
accompanied by the Duke of Gloucester anda 
distinguished party. Both Mesdames Malibrand 
and Schroeder, as well as the rest of the corps, 
ge to exert themselves to the full stretch of 
: ee ~— Her Majesty seemed highly de- 
ighted. 





Covent GarDEN AND OLtympic.—At Co- 
vent-Garden, Mr. Knowles’s five-act play of The 
Wife, a Tale of Mantua, was produced ; but as 
no amicable arrangement could be made between 
the actors and M. Laporre for the renting, or 
other managing of the theatre, the company, in a 
body, have adjourned to the Olympic, which 
theatre Madame Vestris has allowed them the 
use of at the exceeding moderate rent of 40l.a 
week. The Duke of Devonshire, immediately 
on their opening, engaged a box for the season; 
and the Duchess of Kent, with a liberality and 
kindness that she always displays, and which does 
honour to her distinguished rank, has also signi- 
fied her wish that a box should be appropriated 
to her. All this looks well for the little theatre, 
particularly when taken in conjunction with the 
well-filled houses that nightly greet the eyes of 
the actors. We doubt, however, whether the 
scheme will be successful, the salaries of the 
actors being so high, and the receipts of the 
house, when filled, being so low, that they can 
be barely adequate to pay the nightly expenditure. 


not always have an equally attractive play bill. 
To give any detailed account of Mr. Knowles’s 
drama would be superfluous, for every journal, 
daily, and weekly, has indulged so much in ex- 
tract and in praise. To the praise we can add 
our mite, but we have no room for extract. We 
scarcely can approve of the dicta of that portion 
ofthe press which pronounces Mr. Knowles’s 
play as the best production of his pen. Unques- 
tionably it possesses power and pathos of no or- 
dinary degree ; its poetic beauty is, perhaps, its 
least merit, although it is full of poetic passages, but, 
very ne they are made incidental and not 
prominent. Its dramatic consistency—the knowl- 
edge it displays of true and natural effects—its 
simplicity, and not its sublimity--are its recommen- 
dations. Inthe performance of the character he 
has allotted to himself in his drama, Mr. Knowles 
is not remarkable ; but though he does not equal 
the best order of tragedians, he is far above me- 
diocrity. Miss E. Tree, in the part Mariana, the 
wife, was almost everything we could wish—she 
successfully represented that lovely personification 
of the beautiful. The poetic passages that are a 
portion of her character to express, are given in a 
strain of devoted tenderness and obsorbing passion. 
Mr. Ward, as Ferardo Gonzago, played that pre- 
cious villain tolerably ; but he utters the Prologue 
with all the effect that can be given to it. 


HayMaRKET.—Mr. Hackett has been os 
cipal attraction at this house. His Rip Van Winkle 
isa masterly performance ; the character is highly 
ludicrous, and full of most outlandish, laughable, 
and Yanky-like-jokes. He has filled the house 
with an overflowing and contented audience—at 
least coniented, if unceasing laughter is any ev- 
idence of content. A piece too from the pen of 
Mr. Buckstone, entitled Ellen Wareham, in 
which Mrs. Yates, Mrs. Glover, and our old friend 
Dowton perform, has been produced with very 
considerable success. 





ADELPHI THEATRE.—Mr. Mathews has been 
outdoing Momus. Many of his jokes are old, but 
his new way of telling them always makes them 
new—his mimicry is so different to the hackneyed 
grimace-makers that disgrace the stege by their 
mountibank blundering. His imitations are re- 
fined, and he is never vulgar—never resorts to 
clap-trap effect, but relies, ashe well may, on his 
own natural ability. We are happy to add, that 
the public appear to think as we do, sad that 
Charles Mathews is still in his zenith. 

QurEEn’s THEATRE.—This improving place of 
amusement has opened under a new management, 
and the French plays are again occasionally per- 


formed. The English and French company are 
both very good. 
— 
FINE ARTS. 


Royat Acapremy.—The exhibition of this 
year, is not more excellent in its attractions than 
its immediate predecessor, is at least equally 
good. There is a deficiency in great historical 
pictures, but we are pleased to observe a con- 
siderable increase in the landscapes and works of 
general composition and invention. There are 
two pictures of the King in styles as various as 
can be well conceived. The peace beauty of 
Wilkie’s picture must strike all who view it with 
the impression at once that they are gazing ona 
kingly character—so much of regal dignity the 





The Wife fills the house; but the company may 


artist has managed to impart to his canvass.— 
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The portrait of Baron D’Humboldt, by Pickers- 
oe a specimen of fine drawing, and is, like 
ilkie’s picture, a noble — nobly treated. 
The last-named artist has this year the most 
extraordinary production, perhaps, that ever 
came from his pencil—we allude to the ‘“‘ Spanish 
Monks.” Its jtreatment is ern mae ae and 
the subject a novel one. The intensity of inter- 
est with which the young monk addresses his 
impassioned grief to his calm and com 
confessor is brought into most beautiful contrast ; 
its chiaroscuro is Rembrandt-like, but unfortu- 
nately to detract from the ndeur of the 
picture, and prevent its taking its stand among 
most perfect works of art, it is rather de- 
ficient in brilliancy of colour; it is, however, 
a wonderful production. “‘ Britomart redeems 
faire Amoret,” by W. Etty, is a wondrous and 
rare piece of colour.—“ Hylas and the Nymphs,” 
by the same artist, is poetically conceived, well 
drawn, original, well grouped, and sweetly 
harmonious—it is a most beautiful picture — 
“ Hasty Strides,” and “ Le Joueur du Vioon a 
Calais,” are bold, beautiful, and peculiar pic- 
tures, by E. V. Rippingille. His attention to all 
the minutie of Nature is characteristic of this 
artist ; but he must raise his tone of colour if he 
wishes to have his excellencies properly appre- 
ciated. The last named picture, in being too 
low in tone, appears absolutely buried in the wall 
in consequence of the mass of colour in the 
surrounding works. Few but the connoisseur 
would seek out Mr. Rippingille’s works, though 
all would admire them, even the most ignorant, 
when once pointed out—his works are entirely 
according to his own school.—W. Allen’s “‘ Mur- 
der of D. Rizzio.” This artist has a sameness 
in the character of his heads, a dulness in the 
colour of his flesh; but for historical fidelity, 
vigorous drawing, and artist-like treatment, the 
picture is most superior.—With regard to the 
sunny Turner, the most remarkable thing is, that 
this year his pictures are gray and not yellow—a 
full refutation to many a dogma that has been 
uttered about him. His cold style is, if possible, 
more powerful than his warm. “Van Goyen 
looking out for a subject,” is, perhaps, the most 
[se 1 instance of what we advance. “ The 
outh of the Seine”’ is, however, a specimen of 
the old style of magical red and of magical 
yellow that have raised him to his present high 
and deserved fame.— Godiva preparing to ride 
through Coventry” is not one of Mr. Jones’s 
—- efforts; but in 101, “ Ghent,” he has 
outdone his former doings, and in colour it is the 
perfection of richness.—Clint has several illustra- 
tions from Shakspeare, but his “ Falstaff” is 
perhaps the best ; the braggadocio, jolly, racy 
vagabond knight is himself.—“ Miss Beswick,” 
@ portrait, by the same artist, is a beautiful 
picture, so beautiful, indeed, that we should be 
inclined to suspect that the imagination that 
suggested some of Shakspeare’s illustrations ma 
have assisted the artist here, it is “so very fair.” 
—Calcott has a most surprising picture, a “ Har- 
vest-home in the Islands ;” the landscape is full 
of air and distance miraculously conveyed; the 
are by Landseer, His other pictures will 
bear out his great name.—Constable has some 
ictures of true English scenery, fresh, spark- 
ng, and full of interest—“Returning from the 
Haunts of the Sea-Fow1,” by Collins, is beautiful 
and exquisite, as is everything by this artist. In 
the as picture the figures have the careful 
finish of a miniature ; the scene has the exten- 
sion of a vast and almost boundless horizon.— 
“ All Hallow Eve in Ireland,” by that young and 
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werful work. Irish fun, festival hilarit F 
emale beauty, and ludicrous faces, are bountifit. 
ly supplied, and executed in a most masteriy 
manner.—Sir M. A. Shee has several portraits; 
that of Lord Chief Justice Denman is, perhaps, 
the best—it is a fine likeness, and a noble picture, 
If it were not impertinent to say so, the President 
has made great improvement.—Stanfield hag 
“ Venice from the Dogana,’’ and “ Venice” from 


posed | that spot we know it to be, though beautifully, 


yet graphically poetized. It is the finest picture 
this artust ever painted.—Hilton sends but one 
small historical picture, ‘Rebecca and Abra- 
ham’s Servant.’ It is full of sentiment, well 
drawn and classically composed ; but we 

that one picture alone should be contributed 
by so great a man.—Mrs. Carpenter and Mrs. 
Robertson have some portraits as fine as any in 
the exhibition ; and the miniatures of the latter 
are of an equally superior style-—John Hayter 
has portraits of the Duke and Duchess Canniza- 
ro, and of Mrs. Jameson, that must contribute to 
increase his already well-earned reputation.— 
‘First Voyage,” by Mulready, is a picture full of 
that quiet sentiment this artist knows so well 
how to pourtray ; it is in excellent drawing, but 
rather monotonous in colour.—-Eastlake has 
several excellent pictures, purely and chastely 
coloured; his ‘“‘ Greek Fugitive” is his most 
attractive production.—Boxall, 290, ‘‘ Girl with a 
Flower,” is a pretty specimen of this artist’s 
delicate pencil—Middleton has portraits of a 
kind that show «& vast improvement ; he works 
well at his art, his touch is delicate, and the 
refinement of female beauty he conveys glowing- 
ly to the canvass.—There is one picture by Hart 
highly meritorious, but somewhat dingy in colour. 
—“ View of London, from Blackheath,” by J. 
Holland is aérial, clear, true to nature, and 
altogether beautiful. This artist ought to ascend, 
and occupy the highest step of the ladder of 
fame.—“‘ Pradaseye and Cattle,” by T. S. Coop- 
er, lowly hung, but of the highest pretensions; 
exquisite finish and artist-like treatment are its 
leasing and evident characteristics—T. Von 
Fioist ty as usual, offe us some of the 
embodyings of his extraordiuary imagination. 
He has improved in his colouring, but his pictures 
lose much of the power with which they are 
conceived, from their deficiency in brilliancy.— 
J. Inskipp has sent but one picture full of his 
sketchy and effective originality —“ The Bac- 
chante,” and “ Portrait of Paganini,” by Patten, 
are very powerful. The former is a Bacchante 
in all its beauty and effect.—Most of the minia- 
tures are excellent, but still the palm is carried 
away from many new aspirants by Robertson, 
Mrs. J. Robertson, Chalon, Ross, the two Ro- 
chards, and Denning. 

In the pinched, cribbed, and confined Sculp- 
ture-room, among the most deserving works is 
the statue of the Hon. Mount Stuart Elphin- 
stone, and the bust of Princess Louisa of Saxe 
Weimar, by Chantrey; group of Venus and 
Cupid, by Gibson ; Thomson the Poet, by Rossi; 
Caius Marius, by Baily ; busts of Samuel Wood- 
burne and the late Dr. Babington, by Behnes; 
busts of Sir J. Mackintosh, Dr. Lushington, an 
others, by Burlowe; a marble figure of the 
Redeemer, by Hogan; a bust of Sir J. P. Orde, 
by Joseph; a monumental bas-relief, by the 
Prussian artist, Rauch, and some others that we 
have no space for mentioning—a reason we may 
assign for omitting many pictures that we should 
have wished to notice; and which is also a salvo 
of mercy to many an unlucky wight who has ob- 
truded his rubbish upon the Academy, and which 





striding artist, M‘Clise, is a most varied and 


they have kindly allowed to disfigure their walls. 














Proceedings 
PROCEEDINGS OF SOCIETIES. 


Roya Society or Lirerature.—Mr. Culli- 
more’s ‘‘ Memoir on the — of the Erection 
of the Theban Temple of Ammon, at Karnak,” 
was read March 20th and April 17th. Among 
the various examples which might be selected for 
the purpose of directing attention to the utility of 
hieroglyphic discovery, in throwing light upon 
those of history which have hitherto been 
deemed fabulous, the writer considers the most 
clear and conclusive to be the progressive erection 
of this magnificent edifice, by a long line of mon- 
archs anterior to the commencement of the Greek 
and Roman states. The data on which the pres- 
ent oon is founded, are the hieroglyphic suc- 
cessions of the Egyptian kings, whose names, or 
titles, are found on their respective sculptures and 
monuments ; and the validity of which is, on all 
hands, admitted. The writer first examines the 
notices which we possess respectlng the first 
erection of the temple of Ammon ; in doing which 
he identifies Ammon, or Osiris, the Egyptian deity, 
with Ham, the son of Noah, who introduced the 
true patriarchal religion into about 2200 

before the Christian era. T'wo centuries 
ater the civil institutions of Egypt were subvert- 
ed, and the temples desecrated and overthrown 
by the invasion of the Asiatic Shepherds. This 
was the epoch of the commencement of that de- 

age o Reli: = of , in = 
it appears throughout all succeedi s; for 
altheogh the Geaphende were woe & the 
native princes, after having exercised a tyranny 
of more than two centuries, the genuine religion 
of Ham seems never to have been revived. In 
the system of mythological corruption which was 
now adopted, the restored temple of the patriarch, 
no longer dedicated tothe pure worship of the 
God of Ammon, became the temple of the god 
Ammon. Contemporary with the revival of the 
native power by the expulsion of the Shepherds, 
viz., in the eighteenth century before the Chris- 
tian era, was the origin of the restorations and 
idolatrous sculptures of the Pharaohs. Towards 
the conclusion of the same century, the settle- 
ment of the Israelites in Egypt took place, upon 
the territory recently occupied by the Shepherds. 
That the hypothesis adopted by Champollion and 
others, which makes this epoch coeval with the 
origin of the great Theban family founded by 
Amos, is erroneous, appears from the fact, that 
the monuments exhibit a succession of seven na- 
tive monarchs immediately preceding Amos, 
whose hieroglyyhic remains prove them to have 
reigned over the whole country—a circumstance 
incompatible with the co-existence of the Shep- 
herd tyranny. M.Champollion therefore adopts 
the more ancient statement of the Jewish histo- 
rian, founded on the text of Manethy, that an 
interval of 251 years occurred between the ex- 
pulsion of the Shepherds and the rise of the house 
of Amos; and he shows that his arrangement 
brings down the age of Meris, the acknowledged 
Thothmos III. of the monuments, to the place at 
which it is fixed by the joint evidence of Herodo- 
tus and Theon, viz., to the latter part of the four- 
teenth century B.c. The writer A one anticipates, 
and replies to, various objections which may be 
adduced against the chronological depression of 
the whole Egyptian system, as developed in this 
memoir. Having thus prepared his readers, he 
now proceeds with a table, Sesived from the hier- 
oglyphic records, detailing the successive restora- 
tions, repairs, and additions, to the Temple of 
Ammon at Karnak, by the principal Pharaohs, 
from the age of Joseph down to the Macedonian 
conquest ; demonstrating how largely the bounds 
of authentic history have been extended in this 
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field of inquiry. Mr. C. concludes with reflections 
upon, and proofs of, the utility of such a record 
as this temple supplies for rectifying the errors of 
historians. 


Roya Asiatic Socirty.—This Society has 
held its Tenth Annual Meeting in the Rooms of 
the Institution, Grafton-street. We subjoin as 
much of the report as our limits will allow, but 
not so fully as we could desire ; however, it is 
substantially correct as far as it goes :-— 

It states, “‘ that the other great associations for 
science and literature in the British realm have 
been founded to combine men of similar pursuits, 
who would thus be afforded an opportunity of mu- 
tual improvement, and, through the means of 
their published transactions, of bringing into ex- 
istence, or saving from oblivion, valuable docu- 
ments, which otherwise might be totally lost to 
the public. But this society, in addition to these 
high objects, offers a still nobler field for its ex- 
ertions; though founded to make known the 
science, antiquities, and literature of the East 
generally, yet India, as the possession of this 
country, has its chief regards, It is the hope of 
the Council to call forth the great but almost 
dormant talents of the natives of that extensive 
country, by urging that very intellectual race to 
make known the results of their ancient and 
steady civilization ; by this the Society hopes to 
manifest to the philosophical inquirers into hu- 
man nature the true character of this remarkable 
and meting people, who have not merely been 
the authors of their own ancient improvement, 
but who have steadily preserved, by the force of 
primeval institutions, their sacred language, lit- 
erature, and laws, in despite of the onaahe and 
misrule that have sprung out of the invasions of 
many barbarous nations. The Council feels con- 
fident that by proposing objects of inquiry to the 
natives, it will obtain information of the highest 
value, and excite a spirit of inquiry amongst 
them, which, whilst it accustoms them to t 
English language and European nations, will, at 
the same time, prove instructive to ourselves. 
By such means it is that the Council hopes, to 
inspire the natives of India with a confidence in 
their own intellectual strength, which shall move 
them to the proper level their natural endow- 
ments entitle them to attain. In this endeavour 
the Council is of opinion that the Society is pro- 
moting a wise and — object, which is en- 
titled to the cordial support of every well-wisher 
of his country, 

“‘ The period has now returned when the Leg- 
islature is to consider the best mode of maintain- 
ing and improving our relations with that em- 
pire, which has been acquired by a rare union of 
valour and prudence, and that the happiness of 
its inlabitants may be further ensured by the 
benevolent wisdom of those to whose hands its 
government shall be intrusted; and the Council 
prays that, under Divine Providence, that coun- 
try to which so many members of this Society 
are attached by the Lindliest recollections, may 
be preserved as a dependency of the British em- 
pire, by legislative measures that shall at one 
promote the happiness of its inhabitants, and de- 
serve the approbation of posterity.” 





Kine’s CoLLEcGE.—The usual meeting of the 
proprietors has been held to receive the annual 
report. The Marquis of Bute and Lord Bexley 
were present. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
took the chair. The report adverted to the steady 
success which had marked the progress of the 
college, and to the increase of the students. The 
number was 3 last year. 764. The income 
from the students, from Michaelmas 1831 to 1832, 
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has been nearly equal to the expenses for the 
same period. The principal tgpic of interest was 
the necessity of raising immediate funds for com- 
pleting the river front ; 63391. had been already 
subscribed ; but, according to the estimate of Sir 
R. Smirke, a further sum of 80001. would be re- 
quired. ‘There were subscriptions unpaid to the 
extent of 13,0001. The committee had used 
every means to obtain payment, but only 6851. 
had been received. The report was adopted. 
The secretary then read the balance sheet. The 
a items of expenditure were, college 

uildings, fittings, &c., 66581.; expense on the 
river front, 32511. ; salaries to professors, masters, 
&c., 50001. ; total, 20,5161. 6s. 5d., leaving a cash 
balance of 9761. 188. 4d. independently of 70001. 
in Exchequer bills. Thanks were voted to the 
chairman, and the meeting adjourned. 


=—_— 
VARIETIES. 


Metropolitan Police.—In 1831, the Police took 
up, on various charges, 72,924; in 1832, 77,543. 
In the former year there were committed for 
trial by magistrates, 29,55; summarily convicted, 
21,843; discharged, 24,239; drunken cases dis- 
missed, when sober, by the superintendents, 23,- 
787. In 1832, the magistrates committed for 
trial 3656; summarily convicted, 23,458; dis- 
charged, 24,727 ; and the drunken cases, as above, 
were 25,702. The increase in the year 1832 was, 
4719 apprehensions, of which they were, drunken 
cases, 1915, It would appear that October was 
the most “ droughty” month of the year (1832), 
the cases amounting to 26,46, the average being 
about 2000; and the month in which the least 
were, April 1832. Of the drunken apprehensions 
the whole year, 15,411 were men, and 10,291 fe- 
males—a proportion of 3 to 2. The summary 
convictions for 1832 were principally vagrants, 
5859; for common assaults, 3842; drunkenness, 
3505; prostitutes, 2505; disorderly characters, 
2177; suspicious ditto, 1511; wilful damage do- 
ers, 1009 ; unlawful possession of goods, 933; and 
reputed thieves, 932. It is highly creditable to 
the peace of the metropolis, that notwithstanding 
all the penny trash circulated among the lower 
classes, there were throughout the year but two 
charges (in March, 1832) of unlawful assem- 
blages. 





Turnpike Roads.—The summary of an impor- 
tant return, which has been made to Parliament re- 
specting the turnpike trusts of the kingdom, gives 
any thing but a “ flourishing account.” Accord- 
ing to this summary, the aggregate amount of 
debt is nearely seven millions and a half; nor 
does it appear, under the ae system, likely 
to become less, for while the aggregate expendi- 
ture is 1,499,5681., the income only reaches 1 ,445,- 
2911., leaving an annual deficit of 44,2761. These 
returns have been referred to a Committee of the 
House of Lords, to examine them, and consider 
whether any alteration can be made in the law 
respecting turnpike trusts, so as to place their 
affairs on a better footing. 





Return of the number of persons who received 
sentence of death in the year 1832, and the num- 
ber thereof who were executed, for breaking into 
a dwelling-house and commiting larceny therein, 
specifying the places where the trials and execu- 
tions took place : number of persons who receiv- 
ed sentence of death, 583; number thereof who 
were executed,4. Places where the trials and 
executions took place: In London, 1; In Read- 
ing, 3. 
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Gold and Silver Coin.—The returns of the 
operations at his Majesty’s Mint, for the period 
of twenty ‘years, closing with 1829, show, that 
during the latter ten years (1819 to 1829) the 
value of the gold coined was 23,893,7831. more 
than during the preceding ten years (1790 to 
1800), and of the silver coined, 9,148,1951. more, 
It is indeed somewhat remarkable as to the 
latter metal, that where above nine millions were 
coined in the last period (1819 to 1829), only 
twelve hundred and sixteen pounds in value 
should have been coined in the same period of 
years antecedent. The largest amount of gold 
coined was in 1821, namely, 9,520,7381., and the 
next largest was in 1826, me the whole country 
was suffering under the destruction of credit 
consequent upon the commercial and banking 
panic, which grew out of the follies of 1825. 

The gold coined in the succeeding year (1826) 
amounted to 5,896,4611.; and even in 1825, it 
was as much as 4,580,9191. The greatest value 
of silver coined was in the year 1817, when it 
reached 2,436,2971. ; and next to this stands 1819, 
with 1,267,2721. During the  six-and-twenty 
years preceding 1817, the whole value of silver 
coined did not exceed 16411., exclusively of bank 
tokens and Anglicised Spanish dollars. 





The number of quarters of foreign corn and 
meal admitted into consumption in the United 
Kingdom, and the amount of duty received there- 
on, from the 15th of July, 1828, when the 9th Geo. 
IV. c. 60, came into operation, are as follow :— 
Foreign corn, 7,969,405 qrs.—duty, 2,501,7131.; 
foreign meal and flour, 1,880,549 cwt.—duty, 182,- 
8881. The quantity imported from our colonies 
during the same period is thus set forth :—Colo- 
nial corn, 367,578 qrs.—duty, 60,3781.; colonial 
meal and flour, 274,219 cwt.—duty, 18,0761. 





British Museum. —The north wing, about to be 
added to the British Museum, is for the purpose 
of containing the library, many of the books now 
being deposited in the basement story of the old 
house, and suffering great injury from the damp. 
The intended wing will be 350 feet in length, its 
breadth in the centre part 100 feet, and at the 
two ends 42 feet. Two large rooms will be fitted 
up for the accommodation of readers, which will 
contain tables, and afford room for about 250 per- 
sons. Itis calculated that nearly 300,000 vol- 
umes may be conveniently placed in this addi- 
tional building. The estimated expense is 70,- 
0001., Sir Robert Smirke having furnished the 
plans. 





The estimates for miscellaneous services and 
civil contingencies for 1833-34, have been laid 
before the House of Commons, from which we 
extract the following items :—Expenses of special 
missions—Sir R. Adair, 50001.; Sir Stratford 
Canning, 45001.; Lord William Russell, 1000.; 
Lord Durham, 5000/.—total, 15,5001. Expenses 
connected with cholera morbus, 77261. 13s.; Mr. 
Telford, for survey relative to supplying the me- 
tropolis with pure water, 20001.; Mr. Babbage, 
to assist him in constructing a machine for t 
calculation of various tables, 35571. 16s. Among 
the miscellaneous services, the sum required for 
expenditure on public works is 198,104J., showing 
a decrease of 71,8091. over the preceding year. 
We are glad to observe that Buckingham Palace 
is altogether omitted. The principal items are— 
maintenance of public buildings and palaces, 50,- 
6611.; National Gallery, 10,0001.; | Windsor 
Castle, 40,0001.; Kingston Harbour, 23,0001.; 
British Museum, building north wing, 24,0001. 





A very curious account has been laid before the 
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House of Commons, on the motion of Mr. Baring, 
of the number of persons to whom a half-year’s 
dividend was due on the 10th October, 1832, on 
capital vested in the public funds ; een eee | 
the number of those whose dividends for the half- 
ear did not exceed 5l., 101., 501., 1007., 2001., 
1., 5001., 1,0001., 2,0007., 30007. 5,0007., and the 
number who exceed 5,0001. The totals are as 
follows :—Not exceeding 51., 87,176; 101., 44,648 ; 
501., 98,305 ; 1002., 25,641; 2001., 14,601 ; 300/., 4,- 
495; 5002., 2,827; 1,0002., 1,367; 2,0001., 417; 3,- 
0001., 75 ; 4,0002., 39 ; 5,0001., 14; above 5,0001., 46. 
The enormous quantity of 2,139,078 tons of 
coal were imported into the Port of London in 
1832. 


The total quantity of lead and lead ore exported 
from the United Kingdom in the year ending 5th 
January, 1833, was 13,893 tons, 3 cwt. 3 qrs. 61 
lbs. The quantity of foreign hops imported into 
Great Britain, during the same period, was 50,- 
113lbs. 





The total quantity of silk imported ixto this 
country, from the 5th of January, 1832, to the 5th 
January, 1833, amounted to 4,224,897lbs., and the 
duty received thereon to 66,3001. 12s. od. 





The tobacco imported into the United Kingdom 
for the year 1832, and entered for home consump- 
tion, amounted to 20,313,615lbs., the duty to 3,- 
090,2701. 8s. 8d. 


Two-headed Snake.—A very fine specimen of 
this remarkable snake (the Amphisbena) has just 
been presented to the Surrey Zoological Gardens 
by T. Wroughton, Esq. The tail of this animal 
is remarkably obtuse, and so nearly resembles the 
head that it requires a close inspection to distin- 

ish one extremity from the other; this, and 
Sees their being enabled to crawl with almost 
equal ease and quickness backwards as they can 
forwards, gave rise to the popular error, which 
has been repeated by all the marvellous writers on 
natural history, that this snake really possesses two 
heads. It was brought from India; is nearly four 
feet long and five inches in circumference, desti- 
tute of scales ; has a smooth cylindrical body, of 
nearly equal size throughout; it is of a light 
chesnut colour, and believed to be innoxious, as 
no poisonous fangs are found in the upper jaw. 


A parliamentary return of the number of pris- 
oners confined for debt in England and Wales in 
the year ending at Michaelmas, 1832, has just 
been published, together with a return of the 
number of commitments for offences against the 
~ laws during the same period. e collect 
tom this return that the total number of debtors 
imprisoned was 16,627, of whora not less than 
10,880 were maintained principally by allowances 
from the counties and towns where they were 
confined. The number of debtors committed to 
the Fleet Prison between Sept. 29, 1831, and Sept. 
29, 1832, was 645, and the number discharged 
622; the number committed to the King’s Bench 
within the same time was 947, and there were 
discharged 986. The number of debtors confined 
in Horsemonger-lane Gaol was 1,309; in White- 
cross-street Prison, 3,064; in Tothillfields Prison, 
533; Southwark, 319; in Liverpool, 1,034; and 
in York Castle, 512. The number of prisoners 
committed for offences against the Game Laws 
amounted to 2,850; the greatest number commit- 
ted to any one gaol was to that of Oxford, in 
which 151 offenders were confined during the 
year ending Michaelmas last. 
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A return of the population of the several pro- 
vinces in Ireland, as enumerated in 1831, has 
been laid before the House of Commons, which 
gives the following summary :— 


Population. 
Leinster - - - - 1,927,967 
Munster - - - - 2,215. 
Ulster - - - - 2,293,128 
Connaught - - - 1,348, 
Total, 7,784,536 


The following statements, as connected with 
the Irish Church Bill, have been, by his Majesty’s 
command, laid before the House of Commons, 
viz :—An account of tae gross amount and expen- 
diture of all ecclesir.stical corporations in Ireland, 
also an account of the economy estates belonging 
to the cathedrai churches in Ireland :— 

SUMMARY. 
Ecr’.siastical Composition. Gross Income. Expenditure. 
Deans and Chapters £4,266177 £2,606 20 
Vicars’ Choral Estates 11,261 1 11,350 0 
Minor Canonries 762 4 6 17 15 
Economy Estates, 7,316 14 7,426 9 


£23,606 4 11£21,400 7 44 
It appears that there are 1,456 benefices in all 
Ireland ; of these 465 are of the yearly value of 
from 301. to 2001.; there are 102 from 10001. to 
2,6001. and one only in the county of Down of 
2,8001. 
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The number of British and foreign vessels, 
with their amount in tonnage, which cleared at 
the Custom-house, London, for ports in Holland, 
from the Ist of January, 1832, to the 6th of No- 
vember, 1832, are as follows :—British, 218 ships ; 
25,319 tons. Foreign, 117 ships; 16,348 tons. 
A similar account from the 6th of November, 
1832, to 25th April, 1833, reg: the continuance 
of the embargo, presents the following result :— 
British ships and tonnage, none. Foreign, 84 
ships; 9,885 tons. 





The quantity of foreign wine entered for home 
consumption in the year ending 5th January, 
1833, was 6,178,328 imperial gallons, on which 
was paid duty amounting to 1,715,8121. 


FOREIGN VARIETIES. 


A magnificent undertaking is in contemplation 
by the French government—the formation of a 
rand line of iron railways from Paris to Rouen, 
ove, Lyons, and Marseilles. The government 
have, with this intent, already demanded a vote 
of twenty thousand pounds for the preliminary 
surveys. This is a part of a vote of four millions 
sterling just taken for the completion of public 
edifices and monuments, canals and military roads, 
in La Vendée. Amongst the former are the fin- 
ishing of the trium hal arch De !’Etoile, 88,0001. ; 
the Church of the M alen, 112,0001. ; the Pan- 
theon, 60,0001. ; the Museum of Natural History, 
96,0001.; new buildings for the Grande Biblioth- 
éque, 240,000. ; Royal School of the Fine Arts, 
76,0001,; Cathedral of St. Denis, 60,0001.; and 
Deaf and Dumb Asylum, 8,0002. 





A new mineral has recently been discovered in 
the island of Corsica; it contains particles of 
old, and some vases that have been made of it, 
om the brilliancy of their polish and the beauty 
of their colours, resemble enamel. 
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From the ‘‘ Mélanges sur les Langues, Dialec- 
tes, et Patois,”’ 4 published in Paris, it ap- 

ars that the French is spoken by 29,000,000 of 
inhabitants, and in more than 70 dialects. Of 
the remaining population 1,400,000 speak Ger- 
man, 1,050,000 Celtic; 188,000 the caren as 
many the Italian, and 177,000 the Flemish. 








The foundation-stone of the first Protestant 
ar aay church ever built in Paris was laid on 

uesday, on the ground pone for that purpose 
in the rue d’Aguesseau, Faubourg St. Honore, by 
the Right Reverend Bishop Luscombe. Several 
of the French Protestant pastors, and a large 
number from the departments, assembled in Paris 
to attend the anniversary of the French Protes- 
tant Bible Society, were present. 


There has lately been discovered at Athens a 
very ancient statue, «apna to be that of The- 
seus. It is naked, of the same size as the Apollo 
Belvedere, of the purest marble, and of highly 
finished workmanship. The head had been sever- 
ed, but was found at a short distance from the 
trunk. A temple, three columns of which are 
still standing, has been discovered on what is 
supposed to be the site of the ancient city. 





Statistics.—The following is a table of the pop- 
ulation of St. Petersburg in 1832 :— 
Males 
Females 


294,468 
154,900 


449 368 





Among them are— 


Ecclesiastics 2,188 
Nobles 34,079 
Soldiers 39,437 
Merchants 10,828 
Artisans 24,179 
Citizens 36,732 
Of the middle class 66,366 


Foreigners of various conditions, with the 


exception of merchants and artisans 7,199 
Domestic servants ,000 
Peasants 127,865 
Inhabitants of Ochta 3,388 
Births, Males 


5,198 
——— Females 4,969 ; 10,167 


Deaths, by various diseases ,— 


Males 11,032 

Females 2m 16,937 
Deaths by accident 675 
Excess of deaths 6,758 


This great excess of deaths is not to be ascribed 
to the insalubrity of the climate, but to the dis- 
os tg between the number of the sexes,— 
he male population being nearly double that of 
the female, the number of families is, of course, 
not proportionate to the gross amount of the po 
ulation; accordingly, the excess of deaths is 
found in the males, and ought to be deducted. 


Cholera in France.—The sum of 1,277,860 
francs 46 centimes was expended by the French 
Government during the prevalence of this disease ; 
229,534 persons were attacked, and 94,665 died. 
In the department of the Seine the mortality was 
dreadful ; out of 44,811 cases 21,531 proved fatal. 
In Paris, one out of 33 in the population died. 








Academy of Sciences, St. Petersburgh.—Dur- 
ing the year 1832, this institution published 
thirteen special works, exclusively of five others, 
which were privately printed by some of its mem- 





bers. Independently of originating the under- 
taking of a complete ‘Russia Flora,” which the 
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Academy has intrusted to the most eminent botan- 
ists in Russia, it has also instituted a scientific 
inquiry of considerable importance; namely, the 
ascertaining of the barometic heights on the 
shores of the Baltic, under the care of Messrs, 
Kupffer and Lentz. 





There are a number of forest academies in Ger- 
many, particularly in the small states of central 
Germany, in the Hartz, Thuringia, &c. The 
principal branches taught in them are the follow- 
ing :—Forest botany, mineralogy, zoology, chem- 
istry: by which the learner is taught the natural 
history of forests, and the mutual relations, &c. 
of the different kingdoms of nature. He is also 
instructed in the care and chase of game, and in 
the surveying and cultivation of forests, so as to 
understand the mode of raising all kinds of wood 
and supplying a new growth as fast as the old is 
taken away. The pupil is, too, instructed in the 
administration of the forest taxes and police, and 
all that relates to forest considered as a revenue, 

The number of languages spoken in Europe are 
587, Asia 937, Africa 476, America 1,064, making 
in all a total of 3,064. 


=== 
RURAL ECONOMY. 


Management of Bees.—There is no branch of 
rural economy which might be attended with 
greater profits in the economical arrangements, 
or prove of more advantage in employing the 
leisure hours of our labouring rural population, 
than bee management. It is, therefore, with plea- 
sure that we call the attention of our readers to 
some most important results, developed in a system 
established by Mr. Nutt, a practical Apiarian 
of Lincolnshire, which are not the less interest- 
ing because the system is founded upon peculiari- 
ties in the habits and economy of this industrious 
insect, which had previously eluded the research- 
es of the most indefatigable inquirers into its 
natural history. 

Mr. Nutt’s system is termed appropriately, 
“ Humanity to Honey Bees ;” because one of the 
greatest improvements of his method of manage- 
ment is that of obtaining the contents of the hive 
without a the lives of its industrious 
occupants, whilst, by the ingenious plan which 
he has adopted of enlarging the capacity of the 
hive, and the depository of the labours of the 
bees, the parent stock is continually replenishing 
itself. Some idea may be formed of the superior 
productiveness of the present system, as it is 
stated by Mr. Nutt, that one year’s ao of one 
stock gave on amount of 205)bs. of honey of the 
purest quality. 

The principal feature of the present system is 
to leave the parent stock, or,as Mr. Nutt calls it, 


P| the “seat of nature of the hive,” untouched. 


When this is filled with its pure and treasured 
sweets, and the contents of which are to be pre- 
served sacred for the use of the stock, to obviate 
the necessity of swarming, which is occasioned 
by want of space for continuing the labours of 
the bees, Mr. Nutt places fresh receptacles or 
collateral boxes against the sides of the hive, 
and a communication being established by con- 
necting apertures, the bees, finding fresh room, 
increase their labours. To these hives are inge- 
niously — ventilators, for the purpose of 
securing a free ventilation and uniform tempera- 
ture to the hive, the necessity of which is indicat- 
ed by a theremometer. These ventilators are 
connected with a point, which eluded the atten- 
tion of all other inquirers into the natural history 
of the bee, “the temperature of the working 
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hive.” Under ordinary circumstances this point 
is 80°; the rise of the thermometer to 90° indi- 
cates the necessity of recourse to ventilation. 
When the thermometer suddenly rises to 120° or 
130°, this implies that the hive is full, and indi- 
cates the necessity of providing a fresh recepta- 
ele, and which is done by placing another box on 
the opposite side of the parent hive. In order to 
remove the bees back to their parent «tock, 
further recourse must be had to the action of the 
ventilator, by which the internal heat of the hive 
may be reduced to the external temperature, 
when the bees, recoiling from this cooling point, 
the connection between the two may be closed, 
and the box removed without endangering the 
existence of a single labourer. It will at once 
be seen by those conversant with the usual sys- 
tem of bee management, how far superior is the 
resent to all other modes of piling, driving, &c., 
ictated by a humane desire of preserving the 
lives of the industrious labourers. The Loney 
and wax thus obtained are of a most superior de- 
scription. . : 

Amongst various other interesting facts con- 
nected with the natural history of the bee, Mr. 
Nutt has discovered that it is not a young queen 
bee who emigrates with the colony from a hive 
during the swarm, but that it is the original sov- 
ereign of the hive, and when the labour of the 
bees who remain is directed to vivify a sover- 
eign chtysalis, but which, when the necessity for 
ewarming is removed, is ejected in that inanimate 
form from the hive. 

Mr. Nutt has recently published a work illus- 
trative of his system, under the title of “‘ Human- 
ity to Honey Bees, which is replete with the 
most valuable and varied practical information, 
and is well worthy the attention of all those in- 
terested in rural economy, or in promoting the 
comforts of our tural population. His hives, with 

imens of the products, are, we understand 
— for exhibition in the Museum of National 
anufactures. 





On protecting the Blossoms of Wali Fruit 
Trees from Frost, Bleak Winds, §c.—As soon 
as the blossoms show the least inclination to 
burst or unfold, poles are placed upright, five feet 
apart, and two feet from the bottom of the wall, 
sunk a little in the border, and the top fitting un- 
der the c ing. Then having a quantity of hay 
or Prandin 2 is well twisted to any convenient 
length, commence nailing the first band to the 
top of eae the second band being ten in- 
ches from the first in the same parallel direction, 
and so proceed until within two feet of the 
ground. Only two seasons’ trial of this simple 
protection has convinced me, together with some 
of my neighbours, that it is as effectual as any 
kind of netting, commonly used for the p 
and should the green fi — make its appear- 
ance, it is easily annihilated, by using a few gal- 
lons of tobacco-water with a common garden sy- 
ringe. Two or three dressings are sufficient.— 
About the second week in May, when the bands 
are thoroughly dry, take off every other of them, 
and in a few days after clear the whole of them 
away, and fold them up; if they are kept dry they 
will last for three seasons; the poles, put under 
the shed, will last for a great number of years. 
The nails used are garden nails, which when 
drawn may be used again for summer nailing.— 
M. R. Hort. Register. 


we 





New Process of extracting Cream.—It is con- 
sidered a great object by the farmers to extract 
from milk the greatest quantity of cream in the 
least possible space of time. To effect the 
separation of cream from serum, which chemists 


suppose to be combined merely in a state of 
mechanical mixture, it is well known, by those 
conversant in dairy a that some 
metallic substances more ily act than others, 
and it is notorious that, in almost all the great 
dairies, the milk is suffered to stand in lead, 
copper, or brass vessels, in which a larger quantity 
of cream is thrown up, than in either wooden or 
earthen pans. As the dairy-man obtains addition- 
al profit, in proportion to the quantity of cream 
which is thrown up, so it is to his interest to 
keep it in these vessels as long as he can until 
the whole of the cream is separated, by which 
additional standing it often acidifies, and will 
consequently dissolve the metal with greater 
facility. ith respect to the lead taken up in 
solution in the cream, sufficient instances of its 
noxious effects have been pointed out by Mr. 
Parkes in his chemical essays. Mr. Booth, who 
has resumed the subject of inquiry, has proved 
that in a very great variety of cases, which have 
come before his notice, not only lead but even 
copper sometimes exists to a considerable extent 
in butter. May not the conflicting opinions of 
medical writers respecting the wholesomeness or 
unwholesomeness of butter have been founded 
upon observations of its purity, or accidental or 
mischievous contaminations collected from vessels 
used in the process of making it? It would 
appear that, although new to this country, the 
ractice has for some time been adopted in Amer- 
ica, of introducing spelter into the milk for the 
purpose of facilitating the separation of the 
cream, and with much advantage and success ; 
but more latterly the application of zinc vessels 
to the purpose of extracting cream has produced 
results to an extent hitherto unattainable, whilst 
none of the serious effects before described can 
arise from the use of this metal. A very ingeni- 
ous apparatus has been constructed for this 
purpose by Mr. Keyser, who has brought the 
ag ey if articles from —— ep toa 
igh degree o ection, one of which is i- 
ted for cahibiton at the National Gallery of 
Practical Science, and in which vessel, the 
separation of the cream is still further facilitated 
by the application of heat | which means it is 
that the celebrated clott evonshire cream is 
procured. Into the basin containing the milk is 
introduced a plate of perforated zinc, the area of 
which is equal to the bottom of the basin ; in the 
course of a few hours, all the cream will have 
been separated, and will be of that consistence, 
that it may be lifted off by the fingers and thumb. 
In these vessels, the increase of the quantity of 
cream is 124 per cent., and of the butter upwards 
of 11 per cent. The advantages are not, how- 
ever, limited to this increase of quantity, as, in 
this process, ten or fifteen minutes churning is 
sufficient to make butter, which, in the ordinary 
ess, requires ninety minutes, whilst a butter 
similar to that prepared in Devonshire may be 
made simply by the brisk agitation of the cream 
without recourse to a churn. It may be observed 
that analysis proves the serum of milk, which 
has been submitted to this process, is more or 
less impregnated with the soluble salts of zinc, 
and which, from their emetic and astringent 
quality in a state of moderate concentration, 
might be considered noxious, if intreduced into 
the animal economy, but is equally fitted for 
the support of pigs, who thrive and grow rapidly 
fat upon it. 





Crimson Clover.—The following notice is ex- 
tracted from the fifth edition of the “Code of 
Agriculture,” p. 433, and its object is to bring 
into extensive use, as a field crop, a plant hitherto 





cultivated in our gardens as a curious and rather 
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yrovty-lesbing annual ;—‘“‘It is a subject of as- 
tonishment, that this valuable plant (the Trjfoli- 
um incarnatum) should not have been long ago 
introduced into this country, and cultivated on an 
extensive scale. If sown in autumn, after a crop 
of potatoes, or other roots, it produces next spring 
a crop fit to be cut for soiling, cattle, eight days 
earlier than lucern, and a fortnight before red 
clover. Care, however, must be taken to have 
good seed, and not tosow ittoodeep. It produces 
two excellent crops in one year, the first of which 
should be cut as soon as it comes into flower, and 
the second will produce a considerable quantity 
of seed. From its early growth in spring, when 
other articles for feeding stock with advantage 
are so difficult to be obtained, it is likely to be- 
come a valuable acquisition to British husbandry. 
If this clover—the seed of which is, we believe, 
to be had in considerable quantity of the seed 
merchants of this country—be sown in spring, it 
is considered that it will produce a full crop in 
Scotland in the months of July or August, and 
must be of great value to those on whose lands 
the common red clover does not succeed, or where 
the crop my have partially failed. It is proper 
to remark, that it is an annual plant, and there- 
fore should be only employed in alternate hus- 
bandry. 





On obtaining improved Varieties in Corn.—“ I 
would suggest,’ says a correspondent in the 
‘‘Gardener’s Magazine,” “the advantages which 
probably might be derived from sowing, in the 
same field, the seed not of one sort of wheat only, 
but the seed of various sorts; so that when the 
wheat comes into blossom, the pollen from each 
may be diffused among the intermixed wheats, 
and thus give rise to a new and better seed or 
grain. It is a well-known fact, that numberless 
yarieties are produced among flowers, take the 
poppy for instance, by sowing in the same bed the 
seeds of different kinds. And Mr. Knight has 
shown what may be done by fertilizing one sort 
of pea with the pollen of another. Yet, so far as 
I know, agriculturists have never yet availed 
themselves of these facts, in regard to the culti- 
vation of that staff of life, wheat corn. It is 
obvious that, for the success of this experiment, 
all, or the greater part, of the different sorts of 
wheat should come into blossom at the same time, 
Those who wish to adopt practically this sug- 
gestion may do it, even this season, very conve- 
niently, by transplanting, as soon as the frosts of 
spring are past, plants of different kinds of wheat 
into each other’s immediate society.” 


USEFUL ARTS. 


Improved Manufacture of Metallic Railings 
for Rail-Roads.—In this improvement the rails 
are to be made as they now are, and the chains 
as they now are. The latter shall be fastened, 
as usual. into masses of stone or wood, and the 
rail to be secured into these chains, as at present. 

But, for farther security, that part of the rail 
which sits in the chain, and fits into it, and is 
secured by nuts, and screws, and pins, as at 
present, is to have a long rod of malleable iron 
fastened to it,and that rod made to penetrate 
deep into the centre of the chain by means of a 
hole prepared to receive it. The bolt which 
fastens the rail to the chain is to pass through this 
perpendicular rod. 

Again : half way between each chain a brace, 
or fastening in the rail, is to be made; at this 
brace should meet the ends of two rods, the 
other ends of which should be fastened to the 
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chain at each extremity of the rail; thus the 
rail is fixed in its place by the perpendicular rod, 
as far as regards its end, and it is kept down in 
the middle by these diagonal rods, which rise at 
their junction with the rail, and dip at each end 
to the chains whereto they are secured. 

It is also necessary to keep the two rails of the 
road in their true position, with regard to each 
other, and this is effected by horizontal rods of 
the same material with the other, capable of 
bearing the same weight and sustaining a similar 
force; and these are secured to the rail at the 
braces, that is, where the junction of the diago- 
nal rod with the rails is formed, and so passed 
from the brace on this side of the road, to the 
brace on that, binding the two rails together; or, 
the ends may be secured to the opposite chains 
with the same effect. The whole of these braces, 
chains, bolts, and rods, form what is called a 
compound rail-road; and though, in the first 
instance, increasing the cost, yet, as they prevent 
the necessity of repair, and greatly add to the 
security, durability, and utility of the road, the 
suggestion is an important one. 





Universal Mill.—In this mill both the stones 
are made to revolve, but the upper one receives 
its motion from that of the lower, ina way to be 
presently described. 

The lower stone is fixed firmly upon a vertical 
shaft, which is made to revolve by the application 
of any suitable power, and with any required 
— The upper stone is made smaller than 
the lower, say one-fifth less in diameter, and it is 
placed so as not to be concentric with it; it may, 
for example, be so situated, that the peripheries 
of the two stones will cuincide on one. side, 
whilst on the opposite side one-fifth of the diameter 
of the lower stone will be exposed. 

The upper stone is kept in its place, and its 
pressure regulated by means of a screw passing 
through a beam above it, the point of which bears 
upon a bridge-piece in the middle of the eye. | It 
will be at once evident that the revolution of 
the lower stone will give a slower and peculiar 
revolution to the upper. A hopper is to rise 
above the eye of the upper stone, and other re- 
quisite appendages are employed. 

Metal may, in some cases, be employed instead 
of the stones for grinding. 





Improved manufacture of Fire-grates.—This 
improvement consists ina chamber being made 
at the back of the stove, or grate, cither in the 
latter or in the brick ilue, either as a part of the 
flat back of the chimney, or as the lower portion 
of a distinct tube of iron, or fire-bricks. _ Inte 
this chamber the smoke and flame may be admit- 
ted at pleasure; and if there be a distinct tube, 
the air of the room may be made to pass freely 
between it and the back wall of the chimney, 
and so acquire heat for the diffusion of a genial 
temperature throughout the apartment. 


PROVINCIAL OCCURRENCES. 


A discovery has lately been made on land for- 
merly belonging to the Abbey of Malvern, which 
solves a point on which antiquarians have hitherto 
been divided, namely—whether the painted or 
glazed tiles found in ecclesiastical edifices com- 
monly called the Gothic style were of English or 
continental manufacture? On removing soil 
on the above land, the workmen found, at about 
the depth of seven feet, two parallel arched kilns, 
about thirty feet in length, each two feet, three 
inches wide, and fifteen, inches high; the arches 
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were composed of brick and common red tile, the 
inside course being of the former, and the outer 
course of the latter material. At the springing 
of the arch, a floor, consisting of three bricks, 
was ingeniously constructed ; and on digging be- 
low this, a floor of the natural soil (marl) was dis- 
covered, but exceedingly hard, from intense heat, 
being the fuel-hole of the kiln above: the 
bricks of the kiln were vitrified in a high degree. 
On clearing away the rubbish with which the kiln 
was nearly full, arising from the partial falling in 
of the crown of the arch, prone of painted tile 
were discovered in an excellent state of preserva- 
tion, and corresponding with those in Melvern 
Church. Among the rubbish was found a quanti- 
ty of bones and horns, with some pieces of char- 
coal ; the former, probably, were used in the pre- 
paration of tiles, and the latter in burning them. 





Human Remains discovered.—-A discovery 
highly interesting to the antiquarian has brought 
to light the remains of warriors whose powerful 
arms at least 1800 years ago, gave laws to our an- 
cestors. Some workmen employed in digging for 
stones on Limloe-hill, a few miles from Royston, 
discovered the remains of several bodies, one of 
which, in a most perfect state, was timely saved 
from their mutilation. {[t was carefully taken up 
by Mr. Deck, practical chemist, of Cambridge, in 
whose possession it now is, and will form very 
nearly an entire skeleton. This extraordinary 
preservation of perishable remains from so remote 


a period is in a great measure to be attributed to | g 


its being found imbedded upon a dry chalk soil ; 
its position was east and west, with the left arm 
across the body, and the right arm extended by 
its side. Upon the breast were numerous pieces 
of broken pottery, evidently the remains of urns of 
fine workmanship, and several coins of Claudius 
and Vespasian, and Faustina. 


A small brass medal has been found in a field 


recently ploughed up near Glastonbury. The | % 


obverse represents a venerable half-lengt figure 
of St. Patrick, attired in a cope, with a rich mitre 
on his head ; his right hand is raised in the act 
of blessing; his left supports the archiepiscopal 
cross. The inscription is “‘S. Patr. Vet. Scotie 
Sev. Hiber. Ap.” The reverse presents the half- 
length figure of an Abbess, holding a ny in her 
right hand, and the crosier turned from her, rest- 
ing on her left shoulder, with this inscription, 
“S$. Brig. V. Hiber. SS. Insvle. Pat.” St. Bridget, 
or Bride, died about the middle of the sixth cen- 
tury. 





West Indies —The following is an abstract of 
the ministerial plan for the extinction of negro 
slavery :— 

“That every slave, upon the passing of this 
Act, shall be at liberty to claim, before the pro- 
tector of slaves, custos of the parish, or such oth- 
er officer as shall be named by his Majesty for 
that purpose, to be registered as an apprenticed 
labourer. 

“That the terms of such apprenticeship shall 
be,— 

“Ist. That the power of corporal punishment 
should be altegether taken from the master, and 
transferred to the magistrate. 


«2d. That, in consideration of food and cloth- 


ing, and such allowances as are now made by law 
to the slaves, the labourer should work for his 


master three-fourths of his time, leaving it to be | 
| 12mo. 


settled by contract whether for three-fourths of 


the week or of each day. That by a day is here | 


understood only ten hours. seven and a half of 
which are to be for the master, as above, in con- 
sideration of food, clothing, and lodging, and that 
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all the time above such hours is not to be affected 


by'these regulations. That such apprentices shall 
imaiediately enjoy all the rights and privileges of 
freemen ; shall be capable of giving evidence in 
all courts, criminal as well as civil, and as well 
against their employers as against any other per- 
sons; of serving upon juries, and in the militia; 
of attending whatever place of worship or teach- 
er of religion they please; and shall have and en- 
joy all other rights and privileges whatsoever of 
British subjects.” 
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“ Historical Memoirs of the House of Russell, 
from the Norman Conquest to the Nineteenth 
Century,” by J. H. Wiffen, 

a The. Repealers,” a Novel, by the Countess of 
sington, 
Ase sea cheaper edjéipn of “ Wild Sports of 


the 

The Fifth Volume of the Translation of “ Mad- 
ame Junot’s Memoirs,” comprising the ninth and 
tenth vols. of the Paris edition. 

A new work by the author of “‘ Pelham,” to be 
called Engiend and the English.” 

“ The tion of the Empire, its unequal 
Pressure, é&¢., and a necessity for a Revision of 


our Fiscal and Commercial Po icy,” by Montgom- 


ery Martin. 
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“ Turkey and its Resources.” 





Literary Report. 
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a complete wate of the wore oat 
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of “ ice Afloat ;” oe | the journal of an offi- 
cer engaged in the late Survey on the Western 
baa 4s of bor ea 

new edition of the “ Private Correspondence 
of Dr. Franklin.” 

The Third Part of Mr. Burke’s “ History of the 
Commons of Great Britain.” 
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